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PEEFACE. 


The  principal  alteration  made  in  the  present  edition  of  this 
Handbook,  has  been  the  giving  the  first  place  to  the  Latin  names 
of  the  genera  an<}  species.  It  was  not  withont  some  mis- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  author,  that,  in  the  first  edition,  in 
deference  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
late  Professor  Henslow,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an 
English  scientific  nomenclature  in  imitation  of  the  French 
and  German  ones  introduced  in  several  standard  Continental 
Floras.  The  names  were  partly  framed  and  almost  entirely 
settled  by  Professor  Henslow  himself,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
as  his  successful  experience  in  the  popular  teaching  of  Botany 
was  fully  recognised,  they  would  have  met  with  general  ac- 
ceptance. In  this,  however,  the  author  has  been  disappointed , 
and,  at  the  request  of  several  friends,  he  has  now  restored  to 
the  Latin  names  their  usual  prominence,  retaining  the  English 
ones  only  in  a  second  rank. 

Four  species  are  added  in  the  present  edition,  Eanuncu- 
his  ophioglossifoUus,  Teucrium  Botrys,  Juncus  pygmastis,  and 
Scirpus  parvulus,  all  long  known  as  French  plants,  but  only 
recently  ascertained  to  be  growing  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  Islands.  Several  others  have  been  described  as  new 
to  Britain ;  but,  upon  investigation,  they  have  all  appeared 
either  to  come  under  the  designation  of  critical  or  sub-species 
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which  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Handbook  to  distinguish 
in  detail,  or,  in  a  very  few  instances,  not  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily identified. 

A  very  few  changes,  consequent  upon  recent  investigations, 
have  been  made  in  the  generic  arrangements,  chiefly  in  I7m- 
helUfercB  and  Compodtce,  There  are  other  cases  where,  if  the 
whole  work  were  recast,  a  somewhat  different  distribution  of 
genera  or  species  might  have  been  preferred,  but  none  have 
suggested  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  to  counter- 
balance the  inconvenience  or  errors  that  might  result  from 
partial  changes.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  Handbook  were  drawn  up  from  the  examination  of 
living  specimens  or  checked  by  a  subsequent  comparison  with 
plants  in  situ^  a  course  of  observation  which  the  author  has 
now  no  means  of  repeating  ;  and  he  therefore  feels  very  un- 
willing to  make  any  changes  in  the  characters  given,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  manifest  errors  have  been  detected. 

The  references  to  Hooker  and  Arnott's  *  British  Flora '  and 
to  Babington's  *  Manual '  have  been  retained  without  altera- 
tion. It  is  tme  that  the  former  Mora  has  been  replaced  as  the 
standard  work  on  British  Plants  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
*  Student's  Mora  of  the  British  Islands,'  the  synonymy  of 
which  it  had  been  intended  more  specially  to  investigate. 
But  as  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  with  some  alterations  is 
now  understood  to  be  on  the  point  of  publication,  but  has  not 
appeared  in  time  to  be  made  use  of  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  has  been  thought  superfluous  to  insert  references  to  the 
first  edition,  which  might  have  been  in  some  instances  al- 
ready superseded. 
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L    OUnjNES   OF   BOTANY,   WITH    SPECIAL    BEFERENCE 
TO   LOCAL   FLORAS. 

Chap.  I.    DsForxnoKs  and  BBSCBiFrmi  Botant. 

1.  The  principal  object  of  a  Flora  of  a  country,  is  to  afford  the  means 
of  deUrminina  {i,e,  ascertaining  the  name  of)  any  plant  growing  in  it, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  ulterior  study  or  of  intellectual  exercise. 

2.  With  this  view,  a  Flora  consists  of  descriptions  of  all  the  wild  or 
native  plants  contained  in  the  country  in  question,  so  drawn  up  and  ar- 
ranged that  the  student  may  identify  with  the  corresponding  description 
any  individual  specimen  which  he  may  gather. 

3.  These  descriptions  should  be  dear,  concise,  accuratef  and  choracte- 
ristiCf  so  as  that  each  one  should  be  readily  adapted  to  the  plant  it  relates 
to,  and  to  no  other  one;  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  arranged 
under  natural  (184)  divisions,  so  as  to  fsLcilitate  d^e  comparison  of  each 
plant  with  those  nearest  allied  to  it ;  and  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  artificial  key  or  index,  by  means  of  which  the  student  may  be  guided 
step  by  step  in  the  observation  of  such  peculiarities  or  characters  in  his 
plants  as  may  lead  him,  with  the  least  delay,  to  the  individual  description 
belonging  to  it. 

4.  For  descriptions  to  be  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  they  should  be 
expressed  as  much  as  possible  in  ordinary  well-establi^ed  language.  But, 
for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  give  a  more  precise 
technical  meaning  to  many  terms  used  more  or  less  vaguely  in  common 
conversation,  but  also  to  introduce  purely  technical  names  for  such  parts  of 
plants  or  forms  as  are  of  little  importance  except  to  tbe  botanist  In  the 
present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  define  such  technical  or  technically  limited 
terms  as  are  made  use  of  in  these  Floras. 

5.  At  the  same  time  mathematical  accuracy  must  not  be  expected.  The 
forms  and  appearances  assumed  by  plants  and  their  parts  are  infinite. 
Names  cannot  be  invented  for  all ;  those  even  that  have  been  proposed  are 
too  numerous  for  ordinary  memories.  Many  are  derived  from  supposed 
resemblances  to  well-known  forms  or  objects.  These  resemblances  are 
differently  appreciated  by  different  persons,  and  the  same  term  is  not  only 
differently  applied  by  two  different  botanists,  but  it  frequently  happens 
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that  the  same  writer  is  led  on  different  occasions  to  give  somewhat  different 
meanings  to  the  same  word.  The  botanist's  endeavours  shonld  always  be, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  make  as  near  an  approach  to  precision  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  that  prolixity  of  detail  and  over- 
loading with  technical  terms  which  tends  rather  to  oonfUsion  than  clearness. 
In  this  he  will  be  more  or  less  successful.  The  aptness  of  a  botanical  de- 
scription, like  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  imagination,  will  always  vary  with 
the  style  and  genius  of  the  author. 

%  1.  The  Plant  in  General, 

6.  The  Plant*  in  its  botanical  sense,  includes  every  being  which  has 
vegetable  l\fe,  from  the  loftiest  tree  which  adorns  our  landscapes,  to  the 
humblest  moss  which  grows  on  its  stem,  to  the  mould  or  fiingus  which 
attacks  our  provisions,  or  the  green  scum  that  floats  on  our  ponds. 

7.  Every  portion  of  a  plant  which  has  a  distinct  part  or  fmction  to  per- 
form in  the  operations  or  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  is  called  an  Orgran. 

8.  What  constitutes  vegetable  life,  and  what  are  the  functions  of  each 
organ,  belong  to  Vegetable  Physiology ;  the  microscopical  structure  of  the 
tissues  composing  the  organs,  to  Vegetable  Anaiomy ;  the  composition  of 
the  substances  of  which  they  are  formed,  to  Vegetable  Chemistry ;  under 
Descriptive  and  Systematic  Botany  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  the  forms 
of  organs,  that  is,  their  Morphdogy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and 
their  general  structure  so  far  as  it  affects  classification  and  specific  resem- 
blances and  differences.  The  terms  we  shall  now  define  belong  chiefly  to 
the  latter  branch  of  Botany,  as  beingthat  which  is  essential  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Flora  of  a  country.  We  shall  add,  however,  a  short  chapter 
on  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  both 
imparts  an  additional  interest  to  and  facilitates  tiie  comparison  of  the  cha- 
racters and  affinities  of  the  plants  examined. 

9.  In  the  more  perfect  plants,  their  organs  are  comprised  in  the  general 
terms  Soot,  Stem,  Keaves,  riowen,  and  Fruit.  Of  these  the  first 
three,  whose  function  is  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  are  Organs  oj 
Vegetation ;  the  flower  and  £rait,  whose  office  is  the  formation  of  the  seed, 
are  the  Organs  of  Reproduction. 

10.  All  these  oigans  exist,  in  one  shape  or  another,  at  some  period  of  the 
life  of  most,  if  not  all,  flowering  plants,  technically  called  phanogarnous  or 
phanerogamotis  plants ;  which  all  bear  some  kind  of  fiower  and  fruit  in  the 
botanical  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  lower  classes  the  ferns,  mosses,  fungi, 
moulds  or  mildews,  seaweeds,  etc.,  called  by  botanists  cryptogamous  plants, 
the  flowers,  the  £rait,  and  not  unfrequently  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of 
vegetation,  are  either  wanting,  or  replaced  by  organs  so  different  as  to  be 
hardly  capable  of  bearing  the  same  name. 

11.  The  observations  comprised  in  the  following  pages  refer  exclusively 
to  the  flowering  or  phsenogamous  plants.  The  study  of  the  cr3^togamous 
classes  has  now  become  so  complicated  as  to  form  almost  a  separate  science. 
They  are  therefore  not  included  in  these  introductory  observations,  nor, 
with  the  exception  of  ferns,  in  the  present  Flora. 

12.  Plants  are 

Monocarpic,  if  they  die  after  one  flowering-season.  These  include 
Annuals,  which  flower  in  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  raised  from  seed ; 
and  Biennials,  which  only  flower  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  they 
are  sown, 
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CauloearpiCy  if,  after  flowering,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plant  liTee 
throogh  the  winter  and  prodnces  freeh  flowers  another  seaeon.  Theee  in- 
dude  Herbaceous  perennicdat  in  which  the  |;reater  part  of  the  plant  diee 
after  flowering,  leaving  only  a  small  perennial  portion  called  the  Stock  or 
Caudez,  dose  to  or  within  the  earth  ;  Underehnibe^  miffruticoM  or  tuffrutes- 
cent  plsuits,  in  which  the  flowering  branches,  forming  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  plant,  die  down  after  flowering,  but  leave  a  more  or  less  prominent 
perennial  and  woody  base ;  Shruhe  (fiuteacent  or  fnUicote  plants),  in  which 
the  perennial  woody  part  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  pluit,  but  branches 
near  the  base,  and  does  not  much  exceed  a  man's  height ;  and  Drees 
{arboreous  or  arborescent  plants)  when  the  height  is  greater  and  forms  a 
woody  trunk,  scarcely  branching  from  the  base.  Bushes  are  low,  much 
branched  shrubs. 

13.  The  terms  Monocarpic  and  Caulocar^  are  but  little  used,  but  the 
other  distinctions  enumerated  above  are  umversally  attended  to,  although 
more  useful  to  the  gardener  than  to  the  botanist,  who  cannot  always  assign 
to  them  any  precise  character.  Monocarpic  plants,  which  require  more 
than  two  or  three  years  to  produce  their  flowers,  will  often,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  herbaceous  perennials,  and  are  generally  confounded 
with  them.  Truly  perennial  herbs  will  often  commence  flowering  the  first 
year,  and  have  then  all  the  appearance  of  annuals.  Many  tall  shrubs  and 
trees  lose  annually  their  flowering  branches  like  undershrubs.  And  the 
same  botanical  species  may  be  an  annual  or  a  perennial,  an  herbaceous  per- 
ennial or  an  undershrub,  an  undershrub  or  a  shrub,  a  shrub  or  tree,  accord- 
ing to  climate,  treatment,  or  variety. 

14.  Plants  are  usually  terrestrial,  that  is,  growing  on  earth ;  or  aquatic, 
i,  e.  growing  in  water ;  but  sometimes  they  may  be  found  attached  by  their 
roots  to  other  plants,  in  which  case  they  are  epiphytes  when  simply  growing 
upon  o^er  plants  without  penetrating  into  their  tissue,  parasites  when  their 
roots  penetrate  into  and  derive  more  or  less  nutriment  firom  the  plant  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

15.  The  simplest  form  of  the  perfect  plant,  the  annual,  consists  of— 

(1)  The  Sootf  or  descending  axis,  which  grows  downwards  from  the 
stem,  divides  and  spreads  in  the  earth  or  water,  and  absorbs  food  for  the 
plant  through  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 

(2)  The  Stem,  or  ascending  axis,  which  grows  upwards  from  the  root, 
branches  and  bears  first  one  or  more  leaves  in  succession,  then  one  or  more 
flowers,  and  finally  one  or  more  fruits.  It  contains  the  tissues  or  other 
channels  (217)  by  which  the  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  sap  (192)  to  the  leaves  or  other  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  to  be  elaborated  or  digested  (218),  and  afterwards  redistributed  over 
diflPerent  parts  of  the  plant  for  its  support  and  growth. 

(3)  The  XieaveSf  usually  flat,  green,  and  horizontal,  are  variously  ar- 
ranged on  the  stem  and  its  branches.  They  elaborate  or  digest  (218)  the 
nutriment  brought  to  them  through  the  stem,  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  air,  exhaling  the  superfluous  oxygen,  and  returning  the  assimi- 
lated sap  to  the  stem. 

(4)  The  3Plower0f  usually  placed  at  or  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  are  destined  to  form  the  future  seed.  When  perfect  and 
complete  they  consist:— 1st,  of  a  pi*til  in  the  centre,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  carpels,  each  containing  the  germ  of  one  or  more  seeds ;  2nd,  of  one 
or  more  stamens  outside  the  pistil,  whose  action  is  necessary  U)  fertilize  the 
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pistil  or  enable  it  to  ripen  its  seed ;  3rd,  of  a  perianth  or  floral  envelope, 
which  usually  encloses  the  stamens  and  pistil  when  young,  and  expands 
and  exposes  Uiem  to  view  when  fully  formed.  This  complete  perianth  is 
double ;  the  outer  one,  called  Cali/x,  is  usually  more  green  and  leaf-like; 
the  inner  one,  called  the  Corolla,  more  conspicuous,  and  variously  coloured. 
It  is  the  perianth,  and  especially  the  corolla,  as  the  most  showy  part,  that 
is  generally  called  the  flower  in  popular  language. 

(5)  The  Vniitv  consisting  of  the  pistil  or  its  lower  portion,  which  per- 
sists or  remains  attached  to  the  plant  after  the  remainder  of  the  flower  has 
withered  and  faMen  off.  It  enlarges  and  alters  more  or  less  in  shape  or 
consistence,  becomes  a  seed-vessel,  enclosing  the  seed  until  it  is  ripe,  when 
it  either  opens  to  discharge  the  seed  or  fuls  to  the  ground  with  the  seed. 
Ib  popular  lanipage  the  term  Jiruit  is  often  limited  to  such  seed-vessels 
as  are  or  look  juicy  and  eatable.  Botanists  give  that  name  to  all  seed- 
vessels. 

16.  The  herbaceous  perennial  resembles  the  annual  during  the  first  year 
of  its  growth ;  but  it  also  forms  (usually  towards  the  dose  of  the  season), 
on  its  stock  (the  portion  of  the  stem  and  root  which  does  not  die),  one  or 
more  buds,  either  exposed,  and  then  popularly  called  ei/es,  or  concealed 
among  leaves.  These  buds,  called  leqf-buds,  to  distinguish  them  from 
fiower-huds  or  unopened  flowers,  are  future  branches  as  yet  undeveloped ; 
they  remain  dormant  through  the  winter,  and  the  following  spring  grow  out 
into  new  stems  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  emits  fresh  roots  to  replace  those  which 
had  perished  at  t^e  same  time  as  the  stems. 

17.  Shrubs  and  trees  form  similar  leaf-buds  either  at  the  extremity  of 
their  branches,  or  along  the  branches  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  case  these 
buds  are  usually  axUlairy,  that  is,  they  appear  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  i.e, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  branch.  When  they  appear  at  any 
other  part  of  the  plant  they  are  called  adventitious,  li  these  buds  by  pro- 
ducing roots  (19)  become  distinct  plants  before  separating  from  the  parent, 
or  if  adventitious  leaf-buds  are  produced  in  the  place  of  flowers  or  seeds, 
the  plant  is  said  to  be  vimparous  or  proliferous, 

%2.  The  Boot, 

18.  Soots  ordinarily  produce  neither  buds,  leaves,  nor  flowers.  Their 
branches,  called  fibres,  when  slender  and  long,  proceed  irregularly  from  any 
part  of  their  surface. 

19.  Although  roots  proceed  usually  from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  stock, 
they  may  also  be  produced  from  the  base  of  any  bud,  especially  if  the  bud 
lie  along  the  ground,  or  is  otherwise  placed  by  nattire  or  art  in  circum- 
stances favourable  for  their  development,  or  indeed  occasionally  from  almost 
any  part  of  the  plant.  They  are  then  often  distinguished  as  adventitious, 
but  this  term  is  by  some  applied  to  all  roots  which  are  not  in  prolongation 
of  the  original  radicle. 

20.  Soots  are 

fibrous,  when  they  consist  chiefly  of  slender  fibres. 

tvherms,  when  either  the  main  root  or  its  branches  are  thickened  into 
one  or  more  short  fieshy  or  woody  masses  called  tvhers  (25). 

taproots,  when  the  main  root  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
emitting  only  very  small  fibrous  branches. 

21.  The  stock  of  an  herbaceous  perennial,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
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of  an  annval  or  perenniali  or  the  lowest  bnuiches  of  a  plant,  are  sometimet 
andeigroimd  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  root.  They  then  take  the 
name  of  rhizome.  The  rhizome  may  always  be  distingoishcKl  tram  the  trae 
root  by  the  presence  or  production  of  one  or  more  bnds,  or  leayes,  or 
scales. 

i  S.  The  Stoek. 

22.  The  Stock  of  an  herbaceous  perennial,  in  its  most  complete  state, 
includes  a  small  portion  of  the  summits  of  the  previous  year's  roots,  as  well 
as  of  the  base  of  the  prerious  yearns  stems.  Such  stocks  will  increase 
yearly,  so  as  at  length  to  form  dense  tufts.  They  will  often  preserve 
through  the  winter  a  few  leaves,  amongst  which  are  placed  the  buds  which 
grow  out  into  stems  the  following  year,  whilst  the  under  side  of  the  stock 
emits  new  roots  from  or  amongst  the  remains  of  the  old  ones.  These  ^ren- 
nial  stocks  only  differ  from  the  permanent  base  of  an  undershrub  in  the 
shortness  of  the  perennial  part  of  the  stems  and  in  their  texture  usually 
less  woody. 

23.  In  some  perennials,  however,  the  stock  consists  merely  of  a  branch 
which  proceeds  in  autumn  from  the  base  of  the  stem  either  aboveground  or 
underground,  and  produces  one  or  more  buds.  This  branch,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  sdone  survives  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  its  buds  produce  the 
new  stem  and  roots,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plant,  even  the  brandi  on  which 
these  buds  were  formed,  has  died  away.  These  annual  stocks^  called  some- 
times hyhemaculaf  offsets^  or  stolons^  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  annual  stem  and  root  of  one  year  and  those  of  the  following  year,  thus 
forming  altogether  a  perennial  plant. 

24.  The  stock,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  is  often  entirely  underground 
or  root-like.  This  is  the  rootstock,  to  which  some  botanists  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  rhizome.  When  the  stock  is  entirely  root-like,  it  is  popu- 
larly called  the  crown  of  the  root. 

25.  The  term  tuber  is  applied  to  a  short,  thick,  more  or  less  succulent 
rootstock  or  rhizome,  as  well  as  to  a  root  of  that  shape  (20),  although  some 
botanists  propose  to  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  An 
Orchis  tuber,  called  by  some  a  knob,  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock  with 
one  bud  at  the  top.  A  potato  is  an  annual  tuberous  rootstock  with  several 
buds. 

26.  A  bulb  is  a  stock  of  a  shape  approaching  to  globular,  usually  rather 
conical  above  and  flattened  underneath,  in  which  the  bud  or  buds  are  con- 
cealed, or  nearly  so,  xmdei  scales.  These  scales  are  the  more  or  less  thick- 
ened bases  of  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  or  of  the  undeveloped 
leaves  of  the  future  year,  or  of  both.  Bulbs  are  annual  or  perennial,  usu- 
ally underground  or  close  to  the  ground,  but  occasionally  buds  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves  become  transformed  into  bulbs.  Bulbs  are  said  to  be 
scali/  when  their  scales  are  thick  and  loosely  imbricated,  tunicated  when 
the  scales  are  thinner,  broader,  and  closely  rolled  round  each  other  in  con- 
centric layers. 

27.  A  corm  is  a  tuberous  rootstock,  usually  annual,  shaped  like  a  bulb, 
but  in  which  the  bud  or  buds  are  not  covered  by  scales,  or  of  which  the 
scales  are  very  thin  and  membranous. 

§  4.  The  Stem. 

28.  Stems  are 

erect,  when  they  ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  root  or  stock 
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i^gyoT  virgate,  when  at  the  same  time  they  are  slender,  stiff,  and  scarcely 
branched. 

decumbent  or  aacendviff,  when  they  spread  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
at  the  base,  and  then  turn  upwards  and  become  erect. 

procumbenty  when  they  spread  along  the  ground  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  their  length  ;  dijfuseywheji  at  the  same  time  very  much  and 
rather  loosely  branched. 

prostrate,  when  they  lie  still  closer  to  the  ground. 

creepin^f  when  they  emit  roots  at  their  nodes.  This  term  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  to  any  rhizomes  or  roots  which  spread  horizontally. 

tinted  or  caspitose,  when  very  short,  close,  and  many  together  from 
the  same  stock. 

29.  Weak  climbing  stems  are  said  to  tioinef  when  they  support  them- 
selves by  winding  spirally  round  any  object ;  such  stems  are  also  called 
voluble.  When  they  simply  climb  without  twining,  they  support  them- 
selves by  their  leaves,  or  by  special  clasping  organs  called  tendrils  (169), 
or  sometimes,  like  the  Ivy,  by  small  root-like  excrescences, 

30.  Stickers  are  young  plants  formed  at  the  end  of  creeping,  under- 
ground rootstocks.  ScionSi  runners,  and  stolons  or  stoles,  are  names  given 
to  young  plants  formed  at  the  end  or  at  the  nodes  (31)  of  branches  or 
stocks  creeping  wholly  or  partially  aboveground,  or  sometimes  to  the  creep- 
ing stocks  themselves. 

31.  A  node  is  a  point  of  the  stem  or  its  branches  at  which  one  or  more 
leaves,  branches,  or  leaf-buds  (16)  are  given  off.  An  intemode  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  stem  comprised  between  two  nodes. 

32.  Branobes  or  leaves  are 

opposite,  when  two  proceed  from  the  same  node  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem. 

whorled  or  verticiUate  (in  a  whoH  or  verticil),  when  several  proceed 
from  the  same  node,  arranged  regularly  around  the  stem ;  geminate,  temate, 
fascicled  or  fascumlate  when  two,  three,  or  more  proceed  from  the  same 
node  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem.  A  tuft  of  feusciculate  leaves  is  usually 
in  fact  an  axillary  leafy  branch,  so  short  that  the  leaves  appear  to  proceed 
all  from  the  same  point. 

alternate,  when  only  one  proceeds  from  each  node,  one  on  one  side  and 
the  next  above  or  below  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem. 

decussate,  when  opposite,  but  each  pair  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
next  pair  above  or  below  it;  diatickous,  when  regularly  arranged  one 
above  another  in  two  opposite  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  tiie  stem  ;  tristi^ 
chous,  when  in  three  rows,  etc.  (92). 

scattered,  when  irregularly  arranged  round  the  stem ;  frequentlv,  how- 
ever, botanists  apply  the  term  alternate  to  all  branches  or  leaves  that  are 
neither  opposite  nor  whorled. 

secimd,  when  all  start  from  or  are  turned  to  one  side -of  the  stem. 

33.  Branobes  are  dichotomous,  when  several  times  forked,  the  two 
branches  of  each  fork  being  nearly  equal ;  trtchotmnous,  when  there  are 
three  nearly  equal  branches  at  each  division  instead  of  two ;  but  when  the 
middle  branch  is  evidently  the  principal  one,  the  stem  is  usually  said  to 
have  two  opposite  branches  ;  umbellate,  when  divided  in  the  same  manner 
into  several  nearly  equal  branches  proceeding  from  the  same  point.  If 
however  the  central  branch  is  larger  than  the  two  or  more  lateral  ones, 
the  stem  is  said  to  have  opposite  or  whorled  branches,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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34.  A  eidm  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  stem  of  Grasses,  Sedges, 
and  some  other  Monocotyledonons  plants. 

%  b.  The  Leaves. 

35.  The  ordinary  or  perfect  Zieftf  consists  of  a  flat  hlads  or  lamina^ 
usually  green,  and  more  or  less  horizontal,  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  stalk 
called  B,footttcLlk  ot  petiole.  When  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a  leaf  are 
spoken  of,  it  is  generally  the  blade  that  is  meant,  without  the  petiole  or 
stalk. 

36.  The  end  by  which  a  leaf,  a  part  of  the  flower,  a  seed,  or  any  other 
organ,  is  attached  to  the  stem  or  other  organ,  is  called  its  bem,  the  op- 
posite end  is  its  apex  or  summit,  excepting  sometimes  in  the  case  of  anther- 
cells  (115). 

37.  Xieaves  are 

eemUf  when  the  blade  rests  on  the  stem  without  the  interrention  ox 
a  petiole. 

amplexteatU  or  stem-daepinff,  when  the  sessile  base  of  the  blade  clasps 
the  stem  horizontally. 

perfoliate,  when  the  base  of  the  blade  not  only  clasps  the  stem,  but 
closes  round  it  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pierce 
through  the  blade. 

deourrent,  when  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  continued  down  the  stem  so 
as  to  form  raised  lines  or  narrow  appendages,  called  wings, 

sheathing,  when  the  base  of  the  blade,  or  of  the  more  or  less  expanded 
petiole,  forms  a  vertical  sheath  round  the  stem  for  some  distance  above  the 
node. 

38.  Leaves  and  flowers  are  called  ratUoal,  when  inserted  on  a  rhizome 
or  stock,  or  so  dose  to  the  base  of  the  stem  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  root,  rhizome,  or  stock;  cauline,  when  inserted  on  a  distinct  stem. 
Kadical  leaves  are  rosulate  when  they  are  spread  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 

39.  Keaves  are 

simple  and  entire,  when  the  blade  consists  of  a  single  piece,  with  the 
margin  nowhero  indented,  simple  being  used  in  opposition  to  oompoimd, 
entire  in  opposition  to  dentate,  lohed,  or  divided, 

oiliate,  when  bordered  with  thick  hairs  or  fine  hair-like  teeth. 

dentate  or  toothed,  when  the  margin  is  only  cut  a  little  way  in,  into 
what  have  been  compared  to  teeth.  Such  leaves  are  serrate,  when  the  teeth 
are  regular  and  pointed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  orenate,  when  regular  and 
blunt  or  rounded  (compared  to  the  battlements  of  a  tower)  ;  serrulate,  and 
erenukUe,  when  the  serratures  or  crenatures  are  small ;  sinuate,  when  the 
teeth  are  broad,  not  deep,  and  irregular  (compared  to  bays  of  the  coast) ; 
watn/  or  undulate,  when  the  edges  are  not  fiat,  but  bent  up  and  down  (com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  sea). 

lobed  or  c^ftt  when  more  deeply  indented  or  divided,  but  so  that  the 
incisions  do  not  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole.  The  portions  thus  divided 
take  the  name  of  lobes.  When  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  very  irregular, 
the  leaves  are  said  to  be  laciniate.  The  spaces  between  the  teeth  or  lobes 
are  called  sinuses, 

divided  or  dissected,  when  the  incisions  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole;  but 
the  parts  so  divided  off,  called  segments,  do  not  separate  from  the  petiole, 
even  when  the  leaf  Mis,  without  tearing. 

compound,  when  divided  to  the  midrib  or  petiole,  and  the  parts  so 
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divided  off,  called  leaflets,  separate,  at  least  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  the 
petiole,  as  the  whole  leaf  does  from  the  stem,  without  tearing.  The  com- 
mon stalk  upon  which  the  leaflets  are  inserted  is  called  the  common  petiole 
or  the  racMs  ;  the  separate  stalk  of  each  leaflet  is  a  petiolule. 

40.  Leaves  are  more  or  less  marked  by  veins,  which,  starting  from  the 
stalk,  diverge  or  branch  as  the  blade  widens,  and  spread  all  over  it  more  or 
less  visibly.  The  principal  ones,  when  prominent^  are  often  called  ribs  or 
nerves,  the  smaller  branches  only  then  retaining  the  name  of  veins,  or  the 
latter  are  termed  veinlets.  The  smaller  veins  are  often  connected  together 
like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  they  are  then  said  to  anastomose,  and  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  reticulate  or  net-veined.  When  one  principal  vein  runs  direct 
from  the  stalk  towards  the  summit  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called  the  midrib. 
When  several  start  from  the  stalk,  diverge'slightly  without  branching,  and 
converge  again  towards  the  summit,  they  are  said  to  be  parallel,  although 
not  mathematically  so.  When  8  or  5  or  more  ribs  or  nerves  diverge  from 
the  base,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  Z-nerved,  ^nerved,  etc,  but  if  the  lateral 
ones  diverge  from  the  midrib  a  little  above  the  base,  the  leaf  is  triplinerved, 
guintvplinerved,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf  is  called  their 
venation. 

41.  The  leaflets,  Seirments*  XK>bes,  Veins  of  leaves  are 
pmnate  (feathered),  when  there  are  several  succeeding  each  other  on 

each  side  of  the  midrib  or  petiole,  compared  to  the  branches  of  a  feather. 
A  pinnately  lobed  or  dividea  leaf  is  called  lyrate  when  the  terminal  lobe 
or  segment  is  much  larger  and  broader  than  the  lateral  ones,  compared,  by 
a  stretch  of  imagination,  to  a  lyre ;  runcinate,  when  the  lateral  lobes  are 
curved  backwards  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  pectinate,  when  the  lateral 
lobes  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  regular,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

palmate  or  digitate,  when  several  diverge  from  the  same  point,  com- 
pared to  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 

tematCt  when  three  only  start  from  the  same  point,  in  which  case  the 
distinction  between  the  palmate  and  pinnate  arrangement  often  ceases,  or 
can  only  be  determined  by  analogy  with  allied  plants.  A  leaf  with  temate 
lobes  is  called  trifid.  A  leaf  with  three  leaflets  is  sometimes  improperly 
called  a  temate  leaf;  it  is  the  leaflets  that  are  t,emate  ;  the  whole  leaf  is 
trifoliolate,    Temate  leaves  are  leaves  growing  three  together. 

pedate,  when  the  division  is  at  first  temate,  but  the  two  outer  branches 
are  forked,  Uie  outer  ones  of  each  fork  again  forked,  and  so  on,  and  all  the 
branches  are  near  together  at  the  base,  compared  vaguely  to  the  foot  of  a 
bird. 

42.  Leaves  with  pinnate,  palmate,  pedate,  etc..  leaflets,  are  usually  for 
shortness  called  pinnate,  palmate,  pedate,  etc.,  leaves.  If  they  are  so  cut 
into  segments  only,  they  are  usually  said  to  be  pinnatisect,  palmatisect, 
pedatisect,  etc.,  although  the  distinction  between  segments  and  leaflets  is 
often  unheeded  in  descriptions,  and  cannot  indeed  always  be  ascertained.  If 
the  leaves  are  so  cut  only  into  lobes,  they  are  said  to  be  pinnatifid,  pal- 
moitifld,  pedaiifid,  etc. 

43.  The  teeth,  lobes,  segments,  or  leaflets,  may  be  again  toothed,  lobed, 
divided,  or  compounded.  Some  leaves  are  even  three  or  more  times  divided 
or  compounded.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  deoompownd.  When 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  {Inpinnate  or  trynnnate),  each  primary  or  secondary 
division,  with  the  leaflets  it  comprises,  is  caUed  o,  pinna.  When  the  pinnae 
of  a  leaf  or  the  leaflets  of  a  pinna  are  in  pairs,  without  an  odd  terminal 
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pinna  or  leaflet,  the  leaf  or  pinna  so  divided  is  said  to  be  abruptly  pinnaU 
if  there  is  an  odd  terminal  pinna  or  leaflet,  the  leaf  or  pinna  is  unequaUy 
pmnate  {imparipinnatum), 

44.  The  number  of  leaves  or  their  parts  is  expressed  ac^ectively  by  the 
following  numerals,  derived  from  the  Latin : — 

nni-,  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-,  qninqne-,  sex-,  septem-i  octo>,  noyem-,  decern-,  mnltl-, 
1-,      2-,      3-,         4-,  6-,  6-,         7-,  8-  »-,  10-,        manp- 

prefixed  to  a  termination,  indicating  the  particular  kind  of  part  referred  to. 
Thus:— 

unidentaU,  bidentate,  multidmtaU^  mean  one-toothed,  two-toothed, 
many-toothed,  etc. 

hifidy  trifidj  multifid^  mean  two-lobed,  three-lobed,  many-lobed,  etc 

unifoliolate,  b{fol%olaU^  multtfolioiatef  mean  having  one  leaflet,  two 
leaflets,  many  leaflets,  etc. 

unifoliaie,  bifdiaie,  multifoliaie,  mean  having  one  letS,  two  leaves, 
many  leaves,  etc. 

bitemaUf  and  triiemate,  mean  twice  or  thrice  temately  divided. 

wfiijugate,  bifttgate,  rrndt^jugate^  etc.,  pinnse  or  leaflets,  mean  that 
they  are  in  one,  two,  many,  etc,  pairs  (Jugd), 

45.  leaves  or  their  parts,  when  flat,  or  any  other  flat  organs  in 
plants,  are 

linear y  when  long  and  narrow,  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
broad,  falsely  compart  to  a  mathematical  line,  for  a  linear  leaf  has  always 
a  perceptible  breadth. 

lanceolatey  when  about  three  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad,  broadest 
below  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  sunmiit,  compared  to  the  head 
of  a  lance. 

cuneatCf  when  broadest  above  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the 
base,  compared  to  a  wedge  with  the  point  downwards ;  when  veiy  broadly 
cuneate  and  rounded  at  the  top,  it  is  often  called  flabeUtform  or  fan- 
shaped, 

spathttkUe,  when  the  broad  part  near  the  top  is  short,  and  the  narrow 
tapering  part  long,  compared  to  a  spatula  or  flat  ladle. 

ovaiej  when  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  rather  broader  below 
the  middle,  compared  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg ;  obovate  is  the 
same  form,  with  the  broadest  part  above  the  middle. 

orbicular^  oval^  cblong,  eUiptioalf  rhamboidalt  etc.,  when  compared  to 
the  corresponding  mathematical  figures. 

transversely  oblong,  or  oblate,  when  conspicuously  broader  than  long. 

falcate,  when  curved  like  the  blade  of  a  scythe. 

46.  Intermediate  forms  between  any  two  of  the  above  are  expressed  by 
combining  two  terms.  Thus,  a  linear-lanceolate  leaf  is  long  and  narrow, 
yet  broader  below  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  a  linear-oblong  one 
is  scarcely  narrow  enough  to  be  called  linear,  yet  too  narrow  to  be  strictly 
oblong,  and  does  not  conspicuously  taper  either  towards  the  summit  or  to- 
wards the  base. 

47.  The  apex  or  summit  i^i  a  leaf  is 

acuite  or  pointed,  when  it  forms  an  acute  angle  or  tapers  to  a  point. 
obtuse  or  blv/nt,  when  it  forms  a  very  obtuse  angle,  or  more  generally 
when  it  is  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  top. 

acuminate  or  cuspidate,  when  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  then 
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more  or  less  prolonged  into  an  acumen  or  point,  which  may  be  acute  or  ob- 
tuse, linear  or  tapering.  Some  botanists  make  a  slight  difference  between 
the  acuminate  and  cuspidate  apex,  the  acumen  being  more  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  leaf  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  but  in  general  the 
two  terms  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  some  preferring  the  one  and  some 
the  other. 

truncate,  ^hen  the  end  is  cut  off  square. 

retuse,  when  very  obtuse  or  truncate,  and  slightly  indented. 

emarginaze  or  notched^  when  more  decidedly  indented  at  the  end  of 
the  midrib ;  obcordate,  if  at  the  same  time  approaching  the  shape  of  a 
heart  with  its  point  downwards. 

mucronate,  when  the  midrib  is  produced  beyond  the  apex  in  the  form 
of  a  small  point. 

aristate,  when  the  point  is  fine  like  a  hair. 

48.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is  liable  to  the  same  variations  of  form  as  the 
apex,  but  the  terms  more  commonly  used  are  tapering  or  narrowed  for  acute 
and  acuminate,  rounded  for  obtuse,  and  cordate  for  emarginate.  In  all  cases 
the  petiole  or  point  of  attachment  prevents  any  such  absolute  termination 
at  the  base  as  at  the  apex. 

49.  A  leaf  may  be  cordate  at  the  base  whatever  be  its  length  or  breadth, 
or  whatever  the  shape  of  the  two  lateral  lobes,  called  atmcles  (or  little  ears) 
formed  by  the  indenture  or  notch  ;  but  the  term  cordHform  or  heart-shaped 
leaf  is  restricted  to  an  ovate  and  acute  leaf,  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
rounded  auricles.  The  word  '  auricles '  is  more  particularly  used  as  applied 
to  sessile  and  stem-clasping  leaves. 

60.  If  the  auricles  are  pointed,  the  leaf  is  more  particularly  called  awn- 
culate;  it  is  moreover  said  to  be  sagittate,  when  the  points  are  directed 
downwards,  compared  to  an  arrow-head ;  hastate,  when  the  points  diverge 
horizontally,  compared  to  a  halbert. 

61.  A  reniform  leaf  is  broader  than  long,  slightly  but  broadly  cordate 
at  the  base,  with  rounded  auricles,  compared  to  a  kidney. 

52.  In  a  peltate  leaf,  the  stalk,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  blade,  is  attached  to  the  under  surface,  usually  near  the  lower 
edge,  but  sometimes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  blade.  The  peltate  leaf  has 
usually  several  principal  nerves  radiating  from  the  point  of  attachment, 
being,  in  fact,  a  cordate  leaf  with  the  auricles  united. 

53.  All  these  modifications  of  division  and  form  in  the  leaf  pass  so  gra- 
dually one  into  the  other  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  term  is  the 
most  applicable — ^whether  the  leaf  be  toothed  or  lobed,  divided  or  com- 
pound, oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  etc.  The  dioice  of  the  most 
apt  expression  will  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  describer. 

54.  Xieaves,  when  solid.  Stems,  Fruits,  Tubers,  and  other  parts 
of  plants,  when  not  flattened  like  ordinary  leaves,  are 

seta/ieous  or  capiUary,  when  very  slender  like  bristles  or  hairs. 

acicular,  when  very  slender,  but  stiff  and  pointed  like  needles. 

subulate,  when  rather  thicker  and  firmer  like  awls. 

linear,  when  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  thick ;  oblong,  when  from 
about  two  to  about  four  times  as  long  as  thick,  the  terms  having  the  same 
sense  as  when  applied  to  flat  surfaces. 

ovoid,  when  egg-shaped,  with  the  broad  end  downwards ;  obovoid,  if  the 
broad  end  is  upwards:  these  terms  corresponding  to  ovate  and  obovate 
shapes  in  flat  surfaces. 
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globular  or  spherical,  when  correspondiiig  to  orbicular  in  a  flat  wax- 
&ce.     Sound  applies  to  both. 

turbinate,  when  shaped  like  a  top. 

conical,  when  tapering  upwards ;  obconical,  when  tapering  downwards ; 
if  in  both  cases  a  transverse  section  shows  a  circle. 

pyramidal,  when  tapering  upwards ;  obpt/ramidal,  when  tapering  down- 
wards ;  if  in  both  cases  a  transverse  section  shows  a  triangle  or  polygon. 

ftmform,  or  spindle-shaped,  when  tapering  at  both  ends ;  eyUndrieal, 
when  not  tapering  at  either  end ;  if  in  boUi  cases  the  transverse  section 
shows  a  circle,  or  sometimes  irrespecdve  of  the  transverse  shape. 

terete,  when  the  transverse  section  is  not  angular ;  trigonous,  trique^ 
trous,  if  the  transverse  section  shows  a  triangle,  inespective  in  both  cases 
of  longitudinal  form. 

compressed,  when  more  or  less  flattened  laterally ;  depressed,  when 
more  or  lees  flattened  vertically,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  top ;  obeompressed  (in 
the  achenes  of  Compositai),  when  flattened  from  front  to  back. 

articulate  or  jointed,  if  at  any  period  of  their  growth  (usually  when 
fuUy  formed  and  approaching  their  decay,  or  in  the  case  of  fruits  when 
quite  ripe)  th^  separate,  without  tearing,  into  two  or  more  pieces  placed 
end  to  end.  The  joints  where  they  separate  are  called  articulations,  each 
separate  piece  an  article.  The  name  of  joint  is,  in  common  language,  given 
both  to  the  articulation  and  the  article,  but  more  especially  to  the  former. 
Some  modem  botanists,  however,  propose  to  restrict  it  to  the  article,  giving 
the  name  of  joining  to  the  articulation. 

didymotis,  when  slightly  two-lobed,  with  rounded  obtuse  lobes. 

moniliform,  or  beaded,  when  much  contracted  at  regular  intervals,  but 
not  separating  spontaneously  into  articles. 

55.  In  their  consistence  Iieawes  or  other  organs  are 

fieshy,  when  thick  and  soft ;  succulent  is  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense,  but  implies  the  presence  of  more  juice. 

coriaceous,  when  flrm  and  dry,  or  very  tough,  of  the  consistence  of 
leather. 

membranous,  when  thin  and  not  stiff. 

scarioiis  or  scariose,  when  veiy  thin,  more  or  less  transparent  and  not 
green,  yet  rather  stiff 

56.  The  terms  applied  botanically  to  the  consistence  of  solids  are  those 
in  general  use  in  common  language. 

57.  The  mode  in  which  unezpanded  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  leaf-bod 
is  called  their  vernation  or  prafoUation ;  it  varies  considerably,  and  techni- 
cal terms  have  been  proposed  to  express  some  of  its  varieties,  but  it  has 
been  hitherto  rarely  noticed  in  Descriptive  Botany. 

§  6.  Scales,  Bracts  and  Stipules, 

58.  Seales  {Squama)  are  leaves  very  much  reduced  In  sise,  usually 
sessile,  seldom  green  or  capable  of  performing  the  respiratory  functions  of 
leaves.  In  other  words,  they  are  organs  resembling  leaves  in  their  position 
on  the  plant,  but  differing  in  size,  celour,  texture,  and  functions.  They 
are  most  frequent  on  the  stock  of  perennial  plants,  or  at  the  base  of  annuid 
branches,  especially  on  the  buds  of  future  shoots,  when  they  serve  appa- 
rently to  protect  ttie  dormant  living  germ  from  the  rigour  of  winter.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  usually  short,  broad,  dose  together,  and  more  or 
less  imbricated,  that  is,  overlapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.    It  it 
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this  arrangement  as  well  as  their  usual  shape  that  has  suggested  the  name 
of  scales,  borrowed  from  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Imbricated  scales,  bracts,  oi 
leaves,  are  said  to  be  sqtiarrose,  when  their  tips  are  pointed,  and  very  spread- 
ing or  recurved. 

59.  Sometimes,  however,  most  or  all  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  reduced 
to  small  scales,  in  which  case  they  do  not  aj^)ear  to  perform  any  particular 
function.  The  name  of  scales  is  also  given  to  any  small  broad  scale-like 
appendages  or  reduced  organs,  whether  in  the  flower  or  any  other  part  of 
the  plant* 

60.  Bracts  {Bractea)  are  the  upper  leaves  of  a  plant  in  flower  (either 
all  those  of  the  flowering  branches,  or  only  one  or  two  immediately  under 
the  flower),  when  different  from  the  stem-leaves  in  size,  shape,  colour,  or 
arrangement.  They  are  generally  much  smaller  and  more  sessile.  They 
often  partike  of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  although  they  very  frequently 
also  retain  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves.  When  small  they  are  often  called 
scales. 

61.  Floral  leaves  or  leqfy  brads  are  generally  the  lower  bracts  on  the 
upper  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  branches,  intermediate  in  size, 
shape,  pr  arrangement,  between  the  stem-leaves  and  the  upper  bracts. 

62.  Bracteoles  are  the  one  or  two  last  bracts  under  each  flower,  when 
they  differ  materially  in  size,  shape,  or  arrangement  from  the  other  bracts. 

63.  Stipules  are  leaf-like  or  scale-like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  or  on  the  node  of  the  stem.  When  present  there  are  generally 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  leaf,  and  they  sometimes  appear  to  protect  the 
young  leaf  before  it  is  developed.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  variable 
in  size  and .  appearance,  sometimes  exactly  like  the  true  leaves  except  that 
they  have  no  buds  in  their  axils,  or  looking  like  the  leaflets  of  a  compound 
leaf,  sometimes  apparently  the  only  leaves  of  the  plant;  generally  small 
and  narrow,  sometimes  reduced  to  minute  scales,  spots,  or  scars,  sometimes 
united  into  one  opposite  the  leaf,  or  more  or  less  united  with,  or  adnate  to 
the  petiole,  or  quite  detached  from  the  leaf,  and  forming  a  ring  or  sheath 
round  the  stem  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  In  a  great  number  of  plants  they 
are  entirely  wanting. 

64.  8tipell(s,  or  secondary  stipules,  are  similar  organs,  sometimes  found 
on  compound  leaves  at  the  points  where  the  leaflets  are  inserted. 

65.  When  scales,  bracts,  or  stipules,  or  almost  any  part  of  the  planfr  be- 
sides leaves  and  flowers,  are  stalked,  they  are  asidio  he stipUatet  from  stipes, 
a  stalk, 

§  7.  Inflorescence  and  its  Bracts. 

66.  The  Xnfloresoenoe  of  a  plant  is  the  arrangement  of  the  flowering 
branches,  and  of  the  flowers  upon  them.  An  Inflorescence  is  a  flowering 
branch,  or  the  flowering  summit  of  a  plant  above  the  last  stem-leaves,  with 
its  branches,  bracts,  and  flowers. 

67.  A  single  flower,  or  an  inflorescence,  is  terminal  when  at  the  summit 
of  a  stem  or  leafj  branch,  axillary  when  in  the  axil  of  a  stem-leaf,  le({f' 
opposed  when  opposite  to  a  stem-leaf.  The  inflorescence  of  a  plant  is  said 
to  be  terminal  or  determinate  when  the  main  stem  and  principal  branches 
end  in  a  flower  or  inflorescence  (not  in  a  leaf-bud),  axillary  os  indeterrmnate 
when  all  the  flowers  or  inflorescences  are  axillary,  the  stem  or  branches 
ending  in  leaf-buds. 

68.  A  Pedtmcle  is  the  stalk  of  a  solitary  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence ; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  portioc  of  the  flowering  branch  from  the  last  stem-leaf 
to  the  flower,  or  to  the  first  ramification  of  the  inflorescence,  or  even  up  to 
its  last  ramifications ;  but  the  portion  extending  from  the  first  to  the  last 
ramification  or  the  axis  of  inflorescence  is  often  distinguished  nnder  the 
name  of  rachis. 

69  A  Scape  or  radical  Peduncle  is  a  leafless  peduncle  proceeding  from  the 
stock,  or  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  apparently  from  the  root  itself. 

70.  A  Pedicel  is  the  last  branch  of  an  inflorescence,  supporting  a  single 
flower. 

71.  The  branches  of  inflorescences  may  be  like  those  of  stems,  opposite, 
alternate,  etc.  (32,  33),  but  very  often  their  arrangement  is  different  firom 
that  of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  same  plant. 

72.  Znfloresoenee  is 

cenirtfuffol,  when  the  terminal  flower  opens  first,  and  those  on  the 
lateral  branches  are  successively  developed. 

centripetal^  when  the  lowest  fiowers  open  first,  and  the  main  stem 
continues  to  elongate,  developing  fresh  flowers. 

73.  Determinate  infiorescence  is  usually  centrifugal  Intermediate  in- 
florescence is  always  centripetal.  Both  inflorescences  may  be  combined  on 
one  plant,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  main  branches  of  an  inflorescence 
are  centripetal,  whilst  the  flowers  on  the  lateral  branches  are  centrifugal ; 
or  tfice  versd, 

74.  An  Znfloresoenee  is 

a  SpikCy  or  spicate,  when  the  flowers  are  sessile  along  a  simple  undi- 
vided axis  or  rachis. 

a  Raceme,  or  racemose,  yihem  the  flowers  are  borne  on  pedicels  along 
a  single  undivided  axis  or  rachis. 

a  Panicle,  or  paniculate,  when  the  axis  is  divided  into  branches  bear- 
ing two  or  more  flowers. 

a  Head,  or  capitate,  when  several  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  flowers  are 
collected  into  a  compact  head-like  cluster.  The  short,  flat,  convex  or 
conical  axis  on  which  the  flowers  are  seated,  is  called  the  Receptacle,  a  term 
also  used  for  the  torus  of  a  single  flower  (135).  The  very  compact  flower- 
heads  of  CompositcB  are  often  termed  cofnpound  flowers, 

an  Umbel,  or  umbellate,  when  several  branches  or  pedicels  appear  to 
start  from  the  same  point  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  It  differs 
firom  the  head,  like  the  raceme  from  the  spike,  in  that  the  flowers  are  not 
sessile.  An  umbel  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  each  of  its  branches  or  rai/s 
bears  a  single  flower ;  compound,  when  each  ray  bears  a  partial  umbel  or 
wnbelkde, 

a  CoryTnh,  or  corymbose,  when  the  branches  and  pedicels,  although 
starting  from  (iUfferent  points,  all  attain  the  same  level,  the  lower  ones 
being  much  longer  than  the  upper.  It  is  a  flat-topped  or  fastigiate 
panicle. 

a  Cyme,  or  cywose,  when  branched  and  centrifugal.  It  is  a  centrifu- 
gal panicle,  and  is  often  corymbose.  The  central  flower  opens  first.  The 
literal  branches  successively  developed  are  usually  forked  or  opposite 
(dichotomous  or  trichotomous),  but  sometimes  after  the  first  forking  the 
branches  are  no  longer  divided,  but  produce  a  succession  of  pedicels  on 
their  upper  side  forming  apparently  unilateral  centripetal  racemes ;  whereas, 
if  attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  each  pedicel  is  at  first  ter- 
minal, but  becomes  lateral  by  the  development  of  one  outer  branch  only, 
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immediately  under  the  pedicel.  Such  branches,  when  in  bud,  are  generally 
rolled  back  at  the  top,  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  and  are  thence  called 
soorpioid, 

a  ThyrsuSf  or  thi/rsoid,  when  cymes,  usually  opposite,  are  arrranged 
in  a  narrow  pyramidal  panicle. 

75.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  inflorescences  ar»  intermediate 
between  some  two  of  the  above,  and  are  called  by  different  botanists  by 
one  or  the  other  name,  according  as  they  are  guided  by  apparent  or  by 
theoretical  similarity.  A  spike-like  panicle,  where  the  axis  is  divided  into 
yery  short  branches  forming  a  cylindrical  compact  inflorescence  is  called 
sometimes  a  spike,  sometimes  a  panicle.  If  the  flowers  are  in  distinct  clus- 
ters along  a  simple  axis,  the  inflorescence  is  described  as  an  intermpted 
spike  or  raceme,  according  as  the  flowers  are  nearly  sessile  or  distinctly 
pedicellate ;  although  when  closely  examined  the'  flowers  will  be  found  to 
be  inserted  not  on  the  main  axis,  but  on  a  very  short  brancli,  thus,  strictly 
speaking,  constituting  a  panicle. 

76.  The  Catkins  (Amenta)  of  AmentacecBt  the  Spadices  of  several  Mono- 
cotyledons, the  Ears  and  Spikdets  of  Grasses,  are  forms  of  the  spike. 

77.  Bract*  are  generally  placed  singly  under  each  branch  of  the  in- 
florescence, and  under  each  pedicel ;  bracteoles  are  usually  two,  one  on  each 
side,  on  the  pedicel  or  close  under  the  flower,  or  even  upon  the  calyx  itself; 
but  bracts  are  also  frequently  scattered  along  the  branches  without  axil- 
lary pedicels ;  and  when  the  differences  between  the  bracts  and  bracteoles 
are  trifling  or  immaterial,  they  are  usually  all  called  bracts. 

78.  When  three  bracts  appear  to  proceed  from  the  same  point,  they 
wiU,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  really  either  one  bract  and  two  sti- 
pules, or  one  bract  with  two  bracteoles  in  its  axil.  When  two  bracts  appear 
to  proceed  from  the  same  point,  they  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  stipules 
of  an  imdeveloped  bract,  unless  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  oppo- 
site, when  the  bracts  will  of  course  be  opposite  also. 

79.  When  several  bracts  are  collected  m  a  whorl,  or  are  so  close  together 
as  to  appear  whorled,  or  are  closely  imbricated  round  the  base  of  a  head  or 
umbel,  they  are  collectively  called  an  Involucre.  The  bracts  composing  an 
involucre  are  described  under  the  name  of  leaves,  leaflets,  bracts  or  scales, 
according  to  their  appearance.  PhylUvries  is  a  useless  term,  lately  intro- 
duced, for  the  bracts  or  scales  of  the  involucre  of  Compositts.  An  Involticel 
is  the  involucre  of  a  pjirtial  umbel. 

80.  When  several  very  small  bracts  are  placed  round  the  base  of  a  calyx 
or  of  an  involucre,'  they  have  been  termed  a  Calycule,  and  the  calyx  or 
involucre  said  to  be  emlyculate ;  but  these  terms  are  now  falling  into  disuse, 
as  conveying  a  false  impression. 

81.  A  Spatha  is  a  bract  or  floral  leaf  enclosing  the  inflorescence  of  some 
Monocotyledons. 

82.  Palea,  Pales,  or  Chaff,  are  the  inner  bracts  or  scales  in  ComposUa, 
Gramine<B,  and  some  other  plants,  when  of  a  thin  yet  stiff  consistence, 
usually  narrow  and  of  a  pale  colour. 

83.  Glumes  are  the  bracts  enclosing  the  flowers  of  Cyperacea  and 
Graminea. 

§  8.  The  Flower  in  General, 

84.  A  complete  Flower  (15)  is  one  in  which  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistils  are  all  present ;  a  perfect  flower,  one  in  which  all  these  organs, 
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or  such  of  them  as  are  present,  are  capable  of  performing  their  several 
fdnctions.  Therefore,  properly  speaking,  an  incomplete  flower  is  one  in 
which  any  one  or  more  of  these  organs  is  wanting ;  and  an  imperfect  flower, 
one  in  which  any  one  or  more  of  these  organs  is  so  altered  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  properly  performing  its  functions.  These  imperfect  organs  are 
said  to  be  c5)ortive  if  much  reduced  in  size  or  efficiency,  rudimentat^  if  so 
much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  But,  in  many  works,  the  term  in- 
complete is  specially  appliea  to  those  flowers  in  which  the  perianth  is  simple 
or  wanting,  and  imperfect  to  those  in  which  either  the  stamens  or  pistil  are 
imperfect  or  wanting. 
86.  A  Flower  is 

dichlamydeouSf  when  the  perianth  is  doable,  both  calyx  and  corolla 
being  present  and  distinct. 

monochlamydeoue,  when  the  perianth  is  single,  whether  by  the  union 
of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  the  deficiency  of  either. 

asepaloust  when  there  is  no  calyx. 

apetalouSf  when  there  is  no  corolla. 

naked,  when  there  is  no  perianth  at  all. 

hermaphrodite  or  bieexuat,  when  both  stamens  and  pistil  are  present 
and  perfect. 

miUe  or  staminate,  when  there  are  one  or  more  stamens,  but  either  no 
pistil  at  all  or  an  imperfect  one. 

female  or  piettUate,  when  there  is  a  pistil,  but  either  no  stamens  at 
all,  or  only  imperfect  ones. 

neuter,  when  both  stamens  and"  pistil  are  imperfect  or  wanting. 

barren  or  sterile,  when  from  any  cause  it  produces  no  seed. 

fertile,  when  it  does  produce  seed.  In  some  works  the  terms  barren, 
fertile,  and  perfect  are  also  used  respectively  as  synonyms  of  rrude,  female, 
and  hermdphrodite, 

86.  The  flowers  of  a  plant  or  species  are  said  collectively  to  be  unisexual 
or  diclinous  when  the  flowers  are  all  either  male  or  female. 

monctcious,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  distinct,  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

dicedous,  when  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  distinct  plants. 

poll/famous,  when  there  are  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 
on  the  same  or  on  distinct  plants. 

87.  A  h^ad  of  flowers  is  heterogamous  when  male,  female,  hermaphrodite, 
and  neuter  flowers,  or  any  two  or  three  of  them,  are  included  in  one  head ; 
homogamous,  when  all  the  flowers  included  in  one  head  are  alike  in  this 
respect.  A  spike  or  head  of  flowers  is  androgynous  when  male  and  female 
flowers  are  mixed  in  it.  These  terms  are  only  used  in  the  case  of  very  few 
Natural  Orders. 

88.  As  the  scales  of  buds  are  leaves  undeveloped  or  reduced  in  size  and 
altered  in  shape  and  consistence,  and  bracts  are  leaves  likewise  reduced  in 
size,  and  occasionally  altered  in  colour ;  so  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
considered  as  leaves  still  further  altered  in  shape,  colour,  and  arrangement 
round  the  axis,  and  often  more  or  less  combined  with  each  other.  The 
details  of  this  theory  constitute  the  comparatively  modem  branch  of  Botany 
called  Vegetable  Metamorphosis,  or  Homologg,  sometimes  improperly  termed 
Morphology  (8). 

89.  To  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  parts,  let  us  take  a  com- 
plete flower,  in  which  moreover  all  the  parts  are  free  from,  each  other,  definite 
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in  number,  e.  e.  always  the  same  in  the  same  species,  and  sj/mTnetriccU  or 
isoTnerous,  i.e.  when  each  whorl  consists  of  the  same  number  of  parts. 

90.  Such  a  complete  symmetrical  flower  consists  usually  of  either  four 
or  five  whorls  of  altered  leaves  (88),  placed  immediately  one  within  the 
other. 

The  Caljrx  forms  the  outer  whorl.    Its  parts  are  called  sepals. 

The  Corolla  forms  the  next  whorl.  Its  parts,  called  peta^,  usually 
alternate  with  the  sepals  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of  each  petal  is  imme- 
diately over  or  within  the  interval  between  two  sepals. 

The  Stamens  form  one  or  two  whorls  within  the  petals.  If  in  two 
whorls,  those  of  the  outer  one  (the  outer  stamens)  alternate  with  the  petals, 
and  are  consequently  opposite  to,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  sepals ;  those  of 
the  inner  whorl  (the  inner  stamens)  alternate  with  the  outer  ones,  and  are 
therefore  opposite  to  the  petals.  If  there  is  only  one  whorl  of  stamens, 
they  most  frequently  alternate  with  the  petals ;  but  sometimes  they  are 
opposite  the  petals  and  alternate  with  the  sepals. 

The  Pistil  forms  the  inner  whorl ;  its  carpels  usually  alternate  with  the 
inner  row  of  stamens. 

91.  In  an  axillary  or  lateral  flower  the  ujpper  parts  of  each  whorl  (sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  or  carpels)  are  those  which  are  next  to  the  main  axis  of 
the  stems  or  branch,  the  lower  parts  those  which  are  furthest  from  it ;  the 
intermediate  ones  are  said  to  be  lateral.  The  words  anterior  (front)  and 
posterior  (back)  are  often  used  for  lower  and  upper  respectively,  but  their 
meaning  is  sometimes  reversed  if  the  writer  supposes  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  instead  of  outside  of  it. 

92.  The  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl  of  a  flower  is  expressed  adjec- 
tively  by  the  following  numerals  derived  from  the  Greek: — 

mono-,  di-,   tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  hexa-,   hepta-,    octo-,   ennea-,   deca-»   etc.,  poly- 
1-,        2-,     3-,       4-,  6-,  6-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,  many- 

prefixed  to  a  termination  indicating  the  whorl  referred  to. 

93.  Thus,  a  Flower  is 

dis^alous,  trisepaiovs^  tetrasepalous,  polysepalous,  etc.,  according  as 
there  are  2,  3,  4,  or  many  (or  an  indefinite  number  of)  sepals. 

dipetalotiSf  tripetaious,  polypetalotiSj  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  3, 
or  many  petals. 

diandrouSf  triandrous^  pdya/ndrous^  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  3, 
or  many  stamens. 

digynovs,  trigynous,  polyyynous,  etc.,  according  as  there  are  2,  3,  or 
many  carpels. 

And  generally  (if  symmetrical),  dimerous,  triTnerous,  polymerous,  etc., 
according  as  there  are  2,  3,  or  many  (or  an  indefinite  number  of)  parts  to 
each  whorl. 

94.  Flowers  are  unsymmetrical  or  anisomerous,  strictly  speaking,  when 
any  one  of  the  whorls  has  a  different  number  of  parts  from  any  other ;  but 
when  the  pistils  alone  are  reduced  in  number,  the  fiower  is  still  frequently 
called  symmetrical  or  isomerous,  if  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  staminal  whorls 
have  all  the  same  number  of  parts. 

96.  Flowers  are  irregular  when  the  parts  of  any  one  of  the  whorls  are 
unequal  in  size,  dissimilar  in  shape,  or  do  not  spread  regularly  round  the 
axis  at  equal  distances.  It  is,  however,  more  especially  irregularity  of  the 
corolla  that  is  referred  to  in  descriptions.    A  slight  inequality  in  size  or 
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direction  in  the  other  whorls  does  not  prevent  the  flower  being  classed  as 
regular,  if  the  corolla  or  perianth  is  conspicuous  and  regular. 

§  9.  7^  Cali/x  and  Corolla,  or  Perianth. 

96.  The  Caljz  (90)  is  usually  green,  and  smaller  than  the  corolla ; 
sometimes  very  minute,  rudimentary,  or  wanting,  sometimes  very  indis- 
tinctly whorled,  or  not  whorled  at  all,  or  in  two  whorls,  or  cpmposed  of  a 
large  number  of  sepals,  of  which  the  outer  ones  pass  gradually  into  bracts, 
and  the  inner  ones  into  petals. 

97.  The  Corolla  (90)  is  usually  coloured,  and  of  a  more  delicate  tez 
tore  than  the  calyx,  and  in  popular  language  is  often  more  specially  meant 
by  the  flower.  Its  petals  are  more  rarely  in  two  whorls,  or  indeuDite  in 
number,  and  the  whorl  more  rarely  broken  than  in  the  case  of  the  calyx,  at 
least  when  the  plant  is  in  a  natural  state.  Double  flowers  are  in  most  cases 
an  accidental  deformity  or  monster  in  which  the  ordinary  number  of  petals 
is  multiplied  by  the  conversion  of  stamens,  sepals,  or  even  carpels,  into 
petals,  by  the  division  of  ordinary  petals,  or  simply  by  the  addition  of  super- 
numerary ones.  Petals  are  also  sometimes  very  small,  rudimentary,  or  en- 
tirely deficient. 

98.  In  very  many  cases,  a  so-called  simple  perianth  (16)  (of  which  the 
parts  are  usually  called  leaves  or  segments)  is  one  in  which  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  similar  in  form  and  texture,  and  present  apparently  a  single 
whorl.  But  if  examined  in  the  young  bud,  one  half  of  the  parts  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  placed  outside  the  other  half,  and  there  will  frequently 
be  some  slight  difference  in  texture,  size,  and  colour,  indicating  to  the  close 
observer  the  presence  of  both  calyx  and  corolla.  Hence  much  discrepancy 
in  descriptive  works.  "Where  one  botanist  describes  a  simple  perianth  of 
six  segments,  another  will  speak  of  a  double  perianth  of  three  sepals  and 
three  petals. 

99.  The  following  terms  and  prefixes,  expressive  of  the  modifications  of 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  corolla  and  its  petals,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  calyx  and  its  sepals,  and  to  the  simple  perianth  and  its  segments. 

100.  The  Corolla  is  said  to  hernonopetalous  when  the  petals  are  united, 
either  entirely  or  at  the  base  only,  into  a  cup,  tube,  or  nng;  poli/petalous 
when  they  are  all  free  from  the  base.  These  expressions,  established  by  a 
long  usage,  are  not  strictly  correct,  for  nionopeiatous  (consisting  of  a  single 
petal)  should  apply  rather  to  a  corolla  resJly  reduced  to  a  single  petal, 
which  would  then  be  on  one  side  of  the  axis  ;  tmd  polvpetalous  is  some- 
times used  more  appropriately  for  a  corolla  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
petals.  Some  modern  botanists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the  term  gafno- 
petalous  for  the  corolla  with  united  petals,  and  dialypetalous  for  that  with 
free  petals ;  but  the  old-established  expressions  are  still  the  most  generally 
used. 

101.  When  the  petals  are  partially  united,  the  lower  entire  portion  of 
the  corolla  is  called  the  ttibe,  whatever  be  its  shape,  and  the  free  portions  of 
the  petals  are  called  the  teeth,  lobes,  or  segments  (39),  according  as  they  are 
short  or  long  in  proportion  to  the  whole  length  of  the  corolla.  When  the 
tube  is  excessively  short,  the  petals  appear  at  first  sight  free,  but  their  slight 
union  at  the  base  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  being  of  importance  in 
classification. 

102.  The  JBstiwation  of  a  corolla  is  the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or 
of  such  portion  of  them  as  is  free,  in  the  unexpanded  bud.    It  is 
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valvcUe,  when  they  are  strictly  whorled  in  their  whole  length,  their 
edges  being  placed  against  each  other  without  overlapping.  If  the  edges 
are  much  inflexed,  the  sestivation  is  at  the  same  time  indupUcate ;  mvo- 
lute,  if  the  margins  are  rolled  inwards;  reduplicate,  if  the  margins  project 
outwards  into  salient  angles ;  revolute,  if  the  margins  are  rolled  outwards ; 
plicate,  if  the  petals  are  folded  in  longitudinal  plaits. 

imbricate,  when  the  whorl  is  more  or  less  broken  by  some  of  the  petals 
being  outside  the  others,  or  by  their  overlapping  each  other  at  least  at  the 
top.  Five-petaled  imbricate  corollas  are  qvincwndaUy  imbricate  when  one 
petal  is  outside,  and  an  adjoining  one  whoUy  inside,  the  three  others  inter- 
mediate and  overlapping  on  one  side;  bilabiate,  when  two  adjoining  ones  are 
inside  or  outside  the  three  others.  Imbricate  petals  are  described  as 
crumpled  (corrugate)  when  puckered  irregularly  in  the  bud. 

twuied,  contorted,  or  convolute  when  each  petal  overlaps  an  adjoining 
one  on  one  side,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  other  ac^oining  one  on  the  other 
side.  Some  botanists  include  the  twisted  sestivation  in  the  general  term 
imbricate :  others  carefully  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

103.  In  a  few  cases  the  overlapping  is  so  slight  that  the  three  Aestiva- 
tions cannot  easily  be  distinguished  one  from  the  otlier ;  in  a  few  others  the 
aestivation  is  variable,  even  in  the  same  species,  but,  in  general,  it  supplies 
a  constant  character  in  species,  in  genera,  or  even  in  Natural  Orders. 

104.  In  general  shape  the  Corolla  is 

tubular,  when  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  cylinder. 

campanulate,  when  approaching  in  some  measure  the  shape  of  a  cup 
or  bell. 

urceolate,  when  the  tube  is  swollen  or  nearly  globular,  contracted  at 
the  top,  and  slightly  expanded  again  in  a  narrow  rim. 

rotable  or  stellate,  when  the  petals  or  lobes  are  spread  out  horizontally 
from  the  base,  or  nearly  so,  like  a  wheel  or  star. 

hypocrateriform  or  salver-shaped,  when  the  lower  part  is  cylindrical 
and  the  upper  portion  expanded  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  name  of 
tube  is  restricted  to  the  cylindrical  part,  and  the  horizontal  portion  is  called 
the  [vmh,  whether  it  be  divided  to  the  base  or  not.  The  orifice  of  the  tube 
is  called  its  mouth  or  throat, 

infwidibul\form  or  fuwnd-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  cylindrical  at  the 
base,  but  enlarged  at  the  top  into  a  more  or  less  campanulate  limb,  of 
which  the  lobes  often  spread  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  campanulate 
part,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  lobes,  is  sometimes  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  tube,  sometimes  as  a  portion  of  the  limb,  and  by  some 
botanists  again  described  as  independent  of  either,  under  the  name  of 
throat  {fauces).  Generally  speakmg,  however,  in  campanulate,  infundi- 
buliform,  or  other  corollas,  where  the  lower  entire  part  passes  gradually  into 
the  upper  divided  and  more  spreading  part,  the  distinction  between  the 
tube  and  the  limh  is  drawn  either  at  the  point  where  the  lobes  separate,  or 
at  the  part  where  the  corolla  first  expands,  according  to  which  is  the  most 
marked. 

105.  Irregular  corollas  have  received  various  names  according  to  the 
more  familiar  forms  they  have  been  compared  to.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant are  the 

bilabiate,  or  two-lipped  corolla,  when,  in  a  four-  or  five-lobed  corolla, 
the  two  or  thi«e  upper  lobes  stand  obviously  apart,  like  an  upper  lip,  from 
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the  two  or  ^hree  lower  ones  or  wilder  lip.  In  Orckidem  and  lome  other 
families  the  name  of  lip,  or  labetkim,  is  giyen  to  one  of  the  diTinoni  or 
lobeB  of  the  perianth. 

persoTuUe^  when  two<lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed  by  a 
projection  from  the  base  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip,  called  a  palate. 

ringent,  when  very  strongly  two-lipped,  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
very  open. 

apurredt  when  the  tube  or  the  lower  part  of  a  petal  has  a  conical 
hollow  projection,  compared  to  the  spur  of  a  cock;  8a4XfaU,  when  the  spur 
is  short  and  round  like  a  little  bag ;  gihhoua^  when  projecting  at  any  part 
into  a  slight  swelling. 

reswpinaie  or  reversed^  when  a  lip,  spur,  etc,  which  in  allied  species 
is  usually  lowest,  lies  uppermost,  and  vioe  versd. 

106.  The  above  terms  are  mostly  applied  to  the  forms  of  monopetalous 
corollas,  but  several  are  also  applicable  to  those  of  polypetalous  ones. 
Terms  descriptive  of  the  special  forms  of  corolla  in  certain  Natural  Orders, 
will  be  explained  imder  those  Orders  respectively. 

107.  Most  of  the  terms  used  for  describing  the  forms  of  leaves  (39,  45) 
are  also  applicable  to  those  of  individual  petals ;  but  the  flat  expanded  por- 
tion of  a  petal,  corresponding  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  is  called  its  ktntina, 
and  the  stalk,  corresponding  to  the  petiole,  its  daw  {unguis).  The  stalked 
petal  is  said  to  be  unguiculate, 

§  10.  The  Stamens. 

108.  Although  in  a  few  cases  the  outer  stamens  ma^  gradually  pass  into 
petals,  yet,  in  general,  Stamens  are  very  different  m  shape  and  aspect 
from  leaves,  sepals,  or  petals.  It  is  only  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view  (not 
the  less  important  in  the  study  of  the  physiological  economy  of  the  plant) 
that  they  can  be  called  altered  leaves. 

109.  This  usual  form  is  a  stalk,  called  the  filament,  bearing  at  the  top 
an  anther  divided  into  two  pouches  or  cells.  These  anther-ceUs  are  filled 
with  pollen,  consisting  of  minute  grains,  usually  forming  a  yellow  dust, 
which,  when  the  flower  expands,  is  scattered  from  an  opening  in  each  cell. 
When  the  two  cells  are  not  closely  contiguous,  the  portion  of  the  anther 
that  unites  them  is  called  the  convectivum. 

110.  The  fllament  is  often  wanting,  and  the  anther  sessile,  yet  still  the 
stamen  is  perfect ;  but  if  the  anther,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  sta- 
men, is  wanting,  or  does  not  contain  pollen,  the  stamen  is  imperfect,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  barren  or  sterile  (without  pollen),  abortive  or  rudimentary 
(84),  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  imperfection  is  carried.  Imper- 
fect stamens  are  often  called  staminodia, 

111.  In  un symmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens  of  each  whorl  are  some- 
times reduced  in  number  below  that  of  the  petals,  even  to  a  single  one,  and 
in  several  Natural  Orders  they  are  multiplied  indefinitely. 

112.  The  t«rms  monandrous  and  polyandrous  are  restricted  to  flowers 
which  have  really  but  one  stamen,  or  an  indeflnite  number  respectively. 
Where  several  stamens  are  united  into  one,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  synan- 
drous, 

113.  Btamensare 

monadelphous,  when  united  by  their  fllaments  into  one  cluster.  This 
cluster  either  forms  a  tube  round  the  pistil,  or,  if  the  pistil  is  wanting, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
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diadelphous,  when  bo  united  iuto  two  dusters.  The  term  is  more 
especially  applied  to  certain  Leguminoaa,  in  which  nine  stamens  are  united 
in  a  tube  slit  open  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  tenth,  placed  in  the  slit,  is  free. 
In  some  other  plants  the  stamens  are  equally  distributed  in  the  two  clusters. 

iriadelphouSf  pentaddphous,  polyadelphous^  when  so  united  into  three, 
five,  or  many  clusters. 

ayngenesioua^  when  united  by  their  anthers  in  a  ring  round  the  pistil, 
the  filaments  usually  remaining  free. 

dvdynamouB^  when  (usually  in  a  bilabiate  flower)  there ,  are  four  sta- 
mens in  two  pairs,  those  of  one  pair  longer  than  those  of  the  other. 

tetradynamousy  when  (in  Crucifer<s)  there  are  six,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  two  others. 

exsertedt  when  longer  than  the  corolla,  or  even  when  longer  than  its 
tube,  if  the  limb  be  very  spreading. 

114.  An  Antber  (109)  is 

adnate,  when  continuous  with  the  filament,  the  anther-cells  appear- 
ing to  lie  their  whole  length  along  the  upper  part  of  the  filament. 

innate^  when  firmly  attach^  by  their  base  to  the  filament.  This  is 
an  adnate  anther  when  rather  more  distinct  from  the  filament. 

versatile^  when  attached  by  their  back  to  the  very  point  of  the  fila- 
ment, so  as  to  swing  loosely. 

115.  Anther-ceUs  may  be  parallel  or  diverging  at  a  less  or  greater  angle ; 
or  divaricate,  when  placed  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  one  straight  line.  The 
end  of  each  anther-cell  placed  nearest  to  the  other  cell  is  generally  called 
its  apex  or  summit,  and  the  other  end  its  base  (36) ;  but  some  botanists  re- 
verse the  sense  of  these  terms. 

116.  Anthers  have  often,  on  their  connectivum  or  cells,  appendages 
termed  bristles  (setse),  spurSi  crests,  points,  glands,  etc.,  according  to  their 
appearance. 

117.  Anthers  have  occasionally  only  one  cell:  this  may  take  place 
either  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partition  between  two  closely  contiguous 
cells,  when  these  cells  are  said  to  be  confluent ;  or  by  the  abortion  or  total 
deficiency  of  one  of  the  cells,  when  the  anther  is  said  to  be  dimidiate, 

118.  Anthers  will  open  or  dehisce  to  let  out  the  pollen,  like  capsules,  in 
valves,  pores,  or  slits.  Their  dehiscence  is  introrse,  when  the  opening  faces 
the  pistil ;  extrorse,  when  towards  the  circumference  of  the  flower. 

119.  Pollen  (109)  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  dust.  It  is  sometimes 
collected  in  each  cell  into  one  or  two  little  wax-like  masses.  Special  terms 
used  in  describing  these  masses  or  other  modifications  of  the  pollen  will  be 
explained  under  the  Orders  where  they  occur. 

%\\.  The  Hstil, 

120.  The  carpels  (91)  of  the  PtatU,  although  they  may  occasionally 
assume,  rather  more  than  stamens,  the  appearance  and  colour  of  leaves,  are 
still  more  different  in  shape  and  structure.  They  are  usually  sessile ;  if 
stalked,  their  stalk  is  called  a  podocarp.  This  stalk,  upon  whid^  each  sepa- 
rate carpel  is  supported  above  the  receptacle,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  gynobasis  (143),  upon  which  the  whole  pistil  is  sometimes  raised. 

121.  Each  carpel  consists  of  three  parts : 

(1)  the  Ovary,  or  enlarged  base,  which  includes  one  or  more  cavities 
or  ce^ls,  containing  one  or  more  small  bodies  called  ovules.  These  are  the 
earliest  condition  of  the  future  seeds. 
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(2)  the  Stytof  proceeding  from  the  srimmit  of  the  ovary  and  irap- 
porting — 

(3)  the  BUgmAf  which  is  sometimes  a  point  (or  punetiform  stigma) 
or  small  head  (a  capitate  stigma)  at  the  top  of  the  style  or  ovary,  some- 
times a  portion  of  its  surface  more  or  less  lateral  and  variously  shaped, 
distinguished  by  a  looser  texture,  and  covered  with  minute  protuberances 
called  papUUs. 

122.  The  style  is  often  wanting,  and  the  stigma  is  then  sessile  on  the 
ovary,  but  in  the  perfect  pistil  there  is  always  at  least  one  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
and  some  portion  of  stigmatic  surface.  Without  these  the  pistil  is  imper- 
fect, and  said  to  be  barren  (not  setting  seed),  abortive,  or  maimentary  (84), 
according  to  the  degree  of  imperfection. 

123.  The  ovary  being  the  essential  part  of  the  pistil,  most  of  the  terms 
relating  to  the  number,  arrangement^  etc.,  of  the  carpels,  apply  specially  to 
their  ovaries.  In  some  works  each  separate  carpel  is  auled  a  pistil,  idl 
those  of  a  flower  constituting  together  the  gynacium ;  but  this  term  is  in 
little  use,  and  the  word  pistUiB  more  generally  applied  in  a  collective  sense. 
When  the  ovaries  are  at  all  united,  they  are  commonly  termed  collectively 
a  compound  ovary. 

124.  The  number  of  carpels  or  ovaries  in  a  flower  is  frequently  reduced 
below  that  of  the  parts  of  the  other  floral  whorls,  even  in  flowers  otherwise 
symmetrical.  In  a  very  few  genera,  however,  the  ovaries  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the  petals,  or  indefinite.  They  are  in  that  case  either  arranged 
in  a  single  whorl,  or  form  a  head  or  spike  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

125.  The  terms  monoffynous,  digynouSf  polygynousj  etc.  (with  a  pistil  of 
one,  two,  or  more  parte),  are  vaguely  used,  applying  sometimes  to  the  whole 
pistil,  sometimes  to  the  ovaries  alone,  or  to  the  styles  or  stigmas  only 
Where  a  more  precise  nomenclature  is  adopted,  the  flower  is 

monocarpellary,  when  the  pistil  consists  of  a  single  simple  carpel. 

bi-y  tri-,  etc.,  to  poly-ca/rpeUa/ryt  when  the  pistil  consists  of  two,  three, 
or  an  indefinite  number  of  carpels,  whether  separated  or  united. 

syncarpouSf  when  the  carpels  or  their  ovaries  are  more  or  less  united 
into  one  compound  ovary. 

apocarpous,  when  the  carpels  or  ovaries  are  all  free  and  distinct. 

126.  A  compound  ovary  is 

tmUocular  or  one-celled,  when  there  are  no  partitions  between  the 
ovtdes,  or  when  these  partitions  do  not  meet  in  the  centre  so  as  to  divide 
the  cavity  into  several  cells. 

plurUoctUar  or  several-celled,  when  completely  divided  into  two  or 
more  cells  by  partitions  called  dissepiTnents  (s^ta),  usually  vertical  and 
radiating  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  ovary  to  its  circumference. 

bi;  tri;  etc,  to  muUi-locvlar,  according  to  the  number  of  these  cells, 
two,  three,  etc.,  or  many. 

127.  In  general  the  number  of  cells  or  of  dissepiments,  complete  or  par- 
tial, or  of  rows  of  ovules,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  carpels,  of  which  the 
pistil  is  composed.  But  sometimes  each  carpel  is  divided  completely  or 
partially  into  two  cells,  or  has  two  rows  of  ovules,  so  that  the  number  of 
carpels  appears  double  what  it  really  is.  Sometimes  again  the  carpels  are 
so  completely  combined  and  reduced  as  to  form  a  single  cell,  with  a  single 
ovule,  although  it  really  consists  of  several  carpels.  But  in  these  cases  Sie 
ovary  is  usually  described  as  it  appears,  as  well  as  such  as  it  is  theoretically 
supposed  to  be. 

128.  In  apocarpous  pistils  the  styles  are  usually  free,  each  bearing  its 
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own  stigma.    Very  rarely  the  greater  part  of  the  styles,  or  the  stigmas 
alone,  are  united,  whilst  the  ovaries  remain  distinct. 

129.  Syncarpous  flowers  are  said  to  have 

several  styles^  when  the  styles  are  free  from  the  base. 

one  sty le,  with  several  branches,  when  the  styles  are  connected  at  the 
base,  but  separate  below  the  point  where  the  stigmas  or  stigmatic  surfaces 
commence. 

one  simple  styUy  with  several  stigTnaSj  when  united  up  to  the  point 
where  the  stigmas  or  stigmatic  surfaces  commence,  and  then  separating. 

om  simple  style  with  a  branched^  lobed^  toothed,  notched,  or  entire 
stigma  (as  the  case  may  be),  when  the  stigmas  also  are  more  or  less  united. 
In  many  works,  however,  this  precise  nomenclature  is  not  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  considerable  confusion  is  often  the  result. 

130.  In  general  the  number  of  styles,  or  branches  of  the  style  or  stigma, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  carpels,  but  sometimes  that  number  is  doubled, 
especially  in  the  stigmas,  and  sometimes  the  stigmas  are  dichotomously  or 
pinnately  branched,  or  penicillate,  that  is,  divided  into  a  tuft  of  hair-like 
branches.  All  these  variations  sometimes  make  it  a  difficult  task  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  carpels  forming  a  compound  ovary,  but  the  point  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  fixing  the  affinities  of  plants,  and,  by  careful 
consideration,  the  real  as  well  as  the  apparent  number  has  now  in  most 
cases  been  agreed  upon. 

131.  The  Placenta  is  the  part  of  the  inside  of  the  ovary  to  which  the 
ovules  are  attached,  sometimes  a  mere  point  or  line  on  the  inner  surface 
often  more  or  less  thickened  or  raised.  Placentation  is  therefore  the  indi- 
cation of  the  part  of  the  ovaiy  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached. 

132.  Placentas  are 

axile,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  axis  or  centre,  that  is,  in 
plurilocular  ovaries,  when  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell ; 
in  unilocular  simple  ovaries,  which  have  almost  always  an  ezcentrical  style 
or  stigma,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  nearest  to 
the  style ;  in  unilocular  compound  ovaries,  when  the  ovules  are  attached 
to  a  central  protuberance,  column,  or  axis  rising  up  from  the  base  of  the 
cavity.  If  this  column  does  not  reach  the  top  of  me  cavity,  the  placenta 
is  said  to  he  free  and  central, 

parietal,  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cavity  of  a  one-celled  compound  ovary.  Parietal  placentas  are  usually 
slightly  thickened  or  raised  lines,  sometimes  broad  surfaces  nearly  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  sometimes  projecting  far  into  the  cavity, 
and  constituting  partial  dissepiments,  or  even  meeting  in  the  centre,  but 
without  cohering  there.  In  the  latter  case  the  distinction  between  the  one- 
celled  and  the  several-celled  ovary  sometimes  almost  disappears. 

133.  Each  Ovule  (121),  when  folly  formed,  usually  consists  of  a  central 
mass  or  rmcleus,  enclosed  in  two  bag-like  coats,  the  outer  one  called  primine, 
the  inner  one  secundine.  The  chalaea  is  the  point  of  the  ovule  at  which 
the  base  of  the  nucleus  is  confluent  with  the  coats.  The  foramen  is  a  mi- 
nute aperture  in  the  coats  over  the  apex  of  the  nucleus. 

134.  Ovules  are 

orthotropous  or  straight,  when  the  chalaza  coincides  with  the  base 
(36)  of  the  ovule,  and  the  foramen  is  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  axis 
of  the  ovule  being  straight. 

campyhtropous  or  incurved,  when  the  chalaza  still  coinciding  with  the 
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base  of  the  ovule,  the  axis  of  the  ovnle  is  curved,  bringing  the  foramen 
down  more  or  less  towards  that  base. 

anatropous  or  inverted^  when  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apex  of  the  ovnle, 
and  the  foramen  next  to  its  base,  the  axis  remaining  straight.  In  this,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  the  ovule,  the  chalaza  is  connected  with  the 
base  bj  a  cord,  called  the  raphet  adhering  to  one  side  of  the  ovnle,  and 
becoming  more  or  less  incorporated  with  its  coats,  as  the  ovub  enlarges 
into  a  seed. 

aTivphitropous  or  hdlf-invertedf  when  the  ovule  being  as  it  were  at- 
tached laterally,  the  chalaza  and  foramen  at  opposite  ends  of  its  straight  or 
curved  axis  are  about  equally  distant  ^m  the  base  or  point  of  attachment. 

§  12.  The  Beoeptade  and  Relative  AttachmeiU  of  the  Floral  Whorls. 

135.  The  Seeeptaole  or  torue  is  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  (above 
the  calyx),  upon  which  the  corolla,  stamens,  and  ovary  are  inserted.  It  is 
sometimes  little  more  than  a  mere  point  or  minute  hemisphere,  but  it  is 
often  also  more  or  less  elongated,  thickened,  or  otherwise  enlaiged.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  receptacle  of  inflorescence  (74). 

136.  A  Biaky  or  disCt  is  a  circular  enlargement  of  the  receptacle,  usuallv 
in  the  form  of  a  cup  (cupular),  of  a  flat  disk  or  quoit,  or  of  a  cushion  {pul- 
vinate).  It  is  either  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  within  the 
stamens,  or  between  the  petals  and  stamens,  or  bears  the  petals  or  sta- 
mens or  both  on  its  margin,  or  is  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  recep- 
tacle, with  the  ovaries  arranged  in  a  ring  round  it  or  under  it. 

137.  The  disk  may  be  entirey  or  toothed  or  lobed,  or  divided  into  a 
number  of  parts,  usually  equal  to  or  twice  that  of  the  stamens  or  carpels* 
When  the  parts  of  the  didc  are  quite  separate  and  short,  they  are  often 
called  glands. 

138.  Nectaries^  are  either  the  disk,  or  small  deformed  petals,  or  abor- 
tive stamens,  or  appendages  at  the  base  of  petals  or  stamens,  or  any  small 
bodies  within  the  flower  which  do  not  look  like  petals,  stamens,  or  ova- 
ries. They  were  formerly  supposed  to  supply  bees  with  their  honey,  and 
the  term  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  Floras,  but  is  now  de- 
servedly going  out  of  use. 

139.  When  the  disk  bears  the  petals  and  stamens,  it  is  frequently  adhe- 
rent to,  and  apparently  forms  part  of,  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  or  it  is  adherent 
to,  and  apparently  forms  part  of,  the  ovary,  or  of  both  calyx-tube  and 
ovary.    Hence  the  three  following  important  distinctions  in  the  relative  in 
sertion  of  the  floral  whorls. 

140.  Petals  or,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  flowers,  are 
hypogynoue  {i.e,  under  the  ovary),  when  they  or  the  disk  that  bears 

them  are  entirely  free  both  from  the  calyx  and  ovary.  The  ovary  is  then 
described  as  -free  or  superior^  the  calyx  Aafree  or  inferior^  the  petals  as  being 
inserted  on  the  receptacle, 

perigynotts  (i,e.  round  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is 
quite  free  from  the  ovary,  but  is  more  or  less  combined  with  the  base  of  the 
calyx-tube.  The  ovary  is  then  still  described  as  free  or  superior^  even 
though  the  combined  disk  and  calyx-tube  may  form  a  deep  cnp  with  the 
ovary  lying  in  the  bottom ;  the  calyx  is  said  to  be  free  or  ii^erior,  and  the 
petals  are  described  as  inserted  on  the  calyx, 

epigynous  (i.  e,  upon  the  ovary),  when  the  disk  bearing  the  petals  is 
combinea  both  with  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube  and  the  base  outside  of  the 
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ovary ;  either  closing  over  the  ovary  so  as  only  to  leave  a  passage  for  the 
style,  or  leaving  more  or  less  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  free,  but  always  ad- 
hering to  it  above  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  lowest  ovule  (except  in 
a  very  few  cases  where  the  ovules  are  absolutely  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  cell).  In  epigynous  flowers  the  ovary  is  described  as  adherent  or  inferwr, 
the  calyx  as  adherent  or  superior ^  the  petals  as  inserted  on  or  abme  the 
ovary.  In  some  works,  however^  most  epigynous  flowers  are  included  in 
the  perigynous  ones,  and  a  very  different  meaning  is  given  to  the  term 
epigyTious  (144),  and  there  are  a  few  cases  were  no  positive  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  the  epigynous  and  perigynous  flowers,  or  again  between 
the  perigynous  and  hypogynous  flowers. 

141.  When  there  are  no  petals,  it  is  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  that 
determines  the  difference  between  the  hypogynous,  perigynous,  and  epigy- 
nous flowers. 

142.  When  there  are  both  petals  and  stamens, 

in  hypogynous  flowers,  the  petals  and  stamens  are  usually  free  from 
each  other,  but  sometimes  they  are  combined  at  the  base.  In  that  case,  if 
the  petals  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  stamens  are  monadelphous, 
the  petals  ftre  often  said  to  be  inserted  on  or  comhined  with  the  staminal 
tube ;  if  the  corolla  is  gamopetalous  and  the  stamens  distinct  from  each 
other,  the  latter  are  said  to  be  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 

in  perigynous  flowers,  the  stamens  are  usually  inserted  immediately 
within  the  petals,  or  alternating  with  them  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  but 
occasionally  much  lower  down  within  the  disk,  or  even  on  the  unenlarged 
part  of  the  receptacle. 

in  epigynous  flowers,  when  the  petals  are  distinct,  the  stamens  are  usu- 
ally inserted  as  in  perigynous  flowers ;  when  the  corolla  is  gamopetalous, 
the  stamens  are  either  free  and  hypogynous,  or  combined  at  the  base  with 
(inserted  in)  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

143.  When  the  recftptacle  is  distinctly  elongated  below  the  ovary,  it  is 
often  called  a  gynobasisy  gynophore^  or  stalk  of  the  ovary.  If  the  elonga- 
tion takes  place  below  the  stamens  or  below  the  petals,  these  stamens  or 
petals  are  then  said  to  be  inserted  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ^  and  are  occa- 
sionally, but  falsely,  described  as  epigynous.  Eeally  epigynous  stamens  (t.  e, 
when  the  filaments  are  combined  with  the  ovary)  are  very  rare,  unless  the 
rest  of  the  flower  is  epigynous. 

144.  An  epigynous  disk  is  a  name  given  either  to  the  thickened  summit 
of  the  ovary  in  epigynous  flowers,  or  very  rarely  to  a  real  disk  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  receptacle  closing  over  the  ovary. 

145.  In  the  relative  position  of  any  two  or  more  parts  of  the  flower, 
whether  in  the  same  or  in  different  whorls,  they  are 

connivent^  when  nearer  together  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base. 

divergent^  when  further  apart  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base. 

coherentf  when  united  together,  but  so  slightly  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated with  little  or  no  laceration ;  and  one  of  the  two  coherent  parts  (usu- 
ally the  smallest  or  least  important)  is  said  to  be  adherent  to  the  other. 
Grammatically  speaking,  these  two  terms  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning, 
but  require  a  different  form  of  phrase ;  practically,  however,  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  to  restrict  cohesion  to  the  union  of  parts  of  the  same 
whorl,  and  adhesion  to  the  union  of  parts  of  different  whorls. 

connate,  when  so  closely  united  that  they  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out laceration.     Each  of  the  two  connate  parts,  and  especially  that  one 
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which  is  considered  the  smaller  or  of  the  least  importance,  is  said  to  be 
adnate  to  the  other. 

free,  when  neither  coherent  nor  connate. 

distinct  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  is  also  applied  to  parts 
distinctly  visible  or  distinctly  limited. 

§  13.  ne  FruU. 

146.  The  Trult  (15)  consists  of  the  ovary  and  whatever  other  parts  of 
the  flower  are  persistent  {i.e,  persist  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe),  usually 
enlarged,  and  more  or  less  altered  in  shape  and  consistence.  It  encloses  or 
covers  the  seed  or  seeds  till  the  period  of  maturity,  when  it  either  opens  for 
the  seed  to  escape,  or  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  seed.  When  staDced,  its 
stalk  has  been  termed  a  carpophore. 

147.  Fruits  are,  in  elementary  works,  said  to  be  simple  when  the  result 
of  a  single  flower,  compound  when  they  proceed  from  several  flowers  closely 
packed  or  combined  m  a  head.  But  as  a  fruit  resulting  from  a  single 
flower,  with  several  distinct  carpels,  is  compound  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  applied  to  the  ovary,  the  terms  single  and  aggregate,  proposed  for 
the  fruit  resulting  from  one  or  several  flowers,  may  be  more  appropriately 
adopted.  In  descriptive  Botany  a  fruit  is  always  supposed  to  result  from  a 
single  flower  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  It  may,  Uke  the  pistil,  be  syn- 
carpous  or  apocarpous  (125)  ;  and  as  in  many  cases  carpels  united  in  the 
flower  may  become  separate  as  they  ripen,  an  apocarpous  fruit  may  result 
from  a  syncarpous  pistil. 

148.  The  involucre  or  bracts  often  persist  and  form  part  of  aggregate 
fruits,  but  very  seldom  so  in  single  ones. 

149.  The  receptacle  becomes  occasionally  enlarged  and  succulent;  if 
when  ripe  it  falls  off  with  the  fruit,  it  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  it. 

160.  The  adherent  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flowers  always  persists 
and  forms  part  of  the  fruit ;  the  free  part  of  the  calyx  of  epigynous  flowers 
or  the  calyx  of  perigynous  flowers,  either  persists  entirely  at  the  top  of  or 
round  the  fruit,  or  the  lobes  alone  fall  off,  or  the  lobes  fall  off  with  what- 
ever part  of  the  calyx  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  petals,  or  the  whole  of 
what  is  free  from  the  ovaiy  falls  off,  including  the  disk  bearing  the  petals. 
The  calyx  of  hypogynous  flowers  usually  falls  off  entirely  or  persists  en- 
tirely. In  general  a  calyx  is  called  deciduous  if  any  part  falls  off.  When 
it  persists  it  is  either  enlarged  round  or  imder  the  fruit,  or  it  withers  and 
dries  up. 

151.  The  corolla  usually  falls  off  entirely ;  when  it  persists,  it  is  usually 
withered  and  dry  (marcescent),  or  very  seldom  enlarges  round  the  fruit. 

152.  The  stamens  either  fall  off,  or  more  or  less  of  their  filaments 
persists,  usually  withered  and  dry. 

153.  The  style  sometimes  falls  off  or  dries  up  and  disappears;  some- 
times persists,  forming  a  point  to  the  fruit,  or  becomes  enlarged  into  a  wing 
or  other  appendage  to  the  fruit. 

154.  The  Pericarp  is  the  portion  of  the  fruit  formed  of  the  ovary,  and 
whatever  adheres  to  it  exclusive  of  and  outside  of  the  seed  or  seeds,  exclu- 
sive also  of  the  persistent  receptacle,  or  of  whatever  portion  of  the  calyx 
persists  round  the  ovary  without  adhering  to  it. 

155.  Fruits  have  often  external  appendages  called  ivings  (alse),  beaks, 
crests,  avms,  etc.,  according  to  their  appearance.  They  are  either  formed 
by  persistent  parts  of  the  fiower  more  or  less  altered,  or  grow  out  of  the 

ba 
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ovary  or  the  persistent  part  of  the  calyx.    If  the  appendage  be  a  ring  of 
hairs  or  scales  round  the  top  of  the  fruit,  it  is  called  a  pappus. 

156.  Fruits  are  generally  divided  into  succulent  (including  fleshy ^  pulpy, 
and.  juicy  fruits)  and  dry.  They  are  dehiscent  when  they  open  at  maturity 
to  let  out  the  seeds,  indehiscent  when  they  do  not  open  spontaneously  but 
fall  off  with  the  seeds.    Succulent  fruits  are  usually  indehiscent. 

157.  The  principal  kinds  of  succulent  fruits  are 

the  Berry,  in  which  the  whole  substance  of  the  pericarp  is  fleshy  or 
pulpy,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  skin  or  rind,  called  the  Epicarp, 
The  seeds  themselves  are  usually  immersed  in  the  pulp ;  but  in  some  berries 
the  seeds  are  separated  from  the  pulp  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  or  cells  of 
the  ovary,  which  form  as  it  were  a  thin  inner  skin  or  rind,  called  the  Endo- 
carp. 

the  Drupe,  in  which  the  pericarp,  when  ripe,  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  an  outer  succulent  one  called  the  Sarcocarp  (covered  like  the 
berry  by  a  skin  or  epicarp),  and  an  inner  dry  endocarp  called  the  Putamen, 
which  is  either  cartilaginous  (of  t£e  consistence  of  parchment)  or  hard  and 
woody.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  commonly  called  a  stone,  and  the  drupe  a 
stone-fruit. 

158.  The  principal  kinds  of  dry  fruits  are 

the  Capsule  or  Pod,*  which  is  dehiscent.  "When  ripe  the  pericarp 
usually  splits  longitudinally  into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  pieces,  called 
valves,  as  it  contains  cells  or  placentas.  If  these  valves  separate  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  carpels,  that  is,  along  the  line  of  the  placentas  or 
dissepiments,  either  splitting  them  or  leaving  them  attached  to  the  axis,  the 
dehiscence  is  termed  septiddal ;  if  the  valves  separate  between  the  pla- 
centas or  dissepiment,  the  dehiscence  is  locttlicidal,  and  the  valves  either 
bear  the  placentas  or  dissepiments  along  their  middle  line,  or  leave  them 
attached  to  the  axis.  Sometimes  also  the  capsule  discharges  its  seeds  by 
slits,  chinks,  or  pores,  more  or  less  regularly  arranged,  or  bursts  irregularly, 
or  separates  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  line ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said 
to  be  circumsciss. 

the  Nu;t  or  Achene,  which  is  indehiscent  and  contains  but  a  single  seed. 
When  the  pericarp  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  seed  it  encloses,  the  whole 
fruit  (or  each  bf  its  lobes)  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  seed,  and  is  so 
called  in  popular  language.  If  the  pericarp  is  thin  and  rather  loose,  it  is 
often  called  an  Utricle.    A  Samara  is  a  nut  with  a  wing  at  its  upper  end. 

1 59.  When  the  carpels  of  the  ovary  are  distinct  (125),  they  may  severally 
become  as  many  distinct  berries,  drupes,  capsules,  or  achenes.  Separate 
carpels  are  usually  more  or  less  compressed  laterally,  with  more  or  less 
prominent  inner  and  outer  edges,  called  sutures,  and,  if  dehiscent,  the 
carpel  usually  opens  at  these  sutures.  A  Follicle  is  a  carpel  opening  at 
the  inner  suture  only.  In  some  cases  where  the  carpels  are  united  in  the 
ovary,  they  will  separate  when  ripe ;  they  are  then  called  Cocci  if  one- 
seeded. 

160.  The  peculiar  fruits  of  some  of  the  large  Orders  have  received 
special  names,  which  will  be  explained  under  each  Order.  Such  are  the 
Siliqua  and  Bilicvle  of  Cruciferse,  the  Legume  of  Leguminosse,  the  Pom>e  of 
Pyrus  and  its  allies,  the  Pepo  of  Oucurbitaceae,  the  Cone  of  Coniferse,  the 
Grain  or  Caryopsis  of  Graminese,  etc. 

*  In  English  descriptions,  pod  is  more  frequently  used  when  it  is  long  ^d  narrow ; 
capsule,  or  sometimes  pouch,  when  it  is  short  and  thick  or  broad. 
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§  14.  The  Seed. 

161.  The  Seed  is  enclosed  in  the  pericarp  in  the  great  mi^'ority  of 
flowering  plants,  called  therefore  Angiosperma  or  anffiaapermous  plants.  In 
Conifera  and  a  very  few  allied  genera,  called  Gymnosperms  otgymnosper' 
mous  plants^  the  seed  is  naked,  without  any  real  pericarp.  These  truly 
gynmospermous  plants  must  not  be  confounded  with  Lahiatmy  Boraginea, 
etc.,  which  have  also  been  falsely  called  gymnospermous,  their  small  nuts 
haying  the  appearance  of  seeds  (1 58). 

162.  The  seed  when  ripe  contains  an  embryo  or  young  plant,  either  fill- 
ing or  nearly  filling  the  cavity,  but  not  attached  to  tlie  outer  skin  or  the 
seed,  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  a  mealy,  oily,  fleshy,  or  horn-like  sub^ 
stance,-  called  the  aUmmen^  or  perieperm.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this 
albumen,  that  is,  the  distinction  between  albuminous  and  exalbmninous  seeds, 
is  one  of  great  importance.  The  embryo  or  albumen  can  often  only  be  found 
or  distinguished  when  the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  or  sometimes  only  when  it  bo- 
gins  to  germinate. 

163.  The  shell  of  the  seed  consists  usually  of  two  separable  coata.  The 
outer  coat,  called  the  testa,  is  usually  the  principal  one,  and  in  most  cases 
the  only  one  attended  to  in  descriptions.  It  may  be  hard  and  crustaceous, 
woody  or  bony,  or  thin  and  membranous  (skin-like),  dry  or  rarely  succulent. 
It  is  sometimes  expanded  into  wings,  or  bears  a  tuft  of  hair,  cotton,  or  wool, 
called  a  coma.    The  inner  coat  is  called  the  tegmen. 

164.  The  funicle  is  the  stalk  by  which  the  seed  is  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa. It  is  occasionally  enlarged  into  a  membranous,  pulpy,  or  fleshy  ap- 
pendage, sometimes  spreading  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  seed,  or  nearly 
enclosing  it,  called  an  aril,  A  strophiole  or  caruncle  is  a  similar  appendage, 
proceeding  from  the  testa,  by  the  side  of  or  near  the  funicle. 

165.  The  kilum  is  the  scar  left  on  the  seed  where  it  separates  from  the 
funicle.  The  micropyle  is  a  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  foramerf  of 
the  ovule  (133). 

166.  The  Zmbrj-o  (162)  consists  of  \he  Radicle  or  base  of  the  future 
root,  one  or  two  Cotyledons  or  future  seed-leaves,  and  the  Plumufe,  or  future 
bud  within  the  base  of  the  cotyledons.  In  some  seeds,  especially  where 
there  is  no  albumen,  these  several  parts  are  very  conspicuous,  in  others  they 
are  very  diflBcult  to  distinguish  until  the  seed  begins  to  germinate.  Th«ir 
observation,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it  is  chiefly  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  embryo  with  one  or  with  two  cotyledons  that  are 
founded  the  two  great  classes  of  phsenogamous  plants.  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons. 

167.  Although  the  embryo  lies  loose  (unattached)  within  the  seed,  it  is 
generally  in  some  determinate  position  with  respect  to  the  seed  or  to  the 
whole  fruit.  This  position  is  described  by  stating  the  direction  of  the 
radicle  next  to  or  more  or  less  remote  from  the  kilum,  or  it  is  said  to  be 
superior  if  pointing  towards  the  sunmiit  of  the  fruit,  inferior  if  pointing 
towards  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

§  16.  Accessory  Organs. 

168.  Under  this  name  are  included,  in  many  elementary  works,  various 
external  parts  of  plants  which  do  not  appear  to  act  any  essential  part 
either  in  uie  vegetation  or  reproduction  of  the  plant.  They  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads :  Tendrils  and  Hooks,  Thorns  and  Prickles,  Hairs  and 
Glands,  . 
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169.  Tendrils  {cirrki)  are  usually  abortive  petioles,  or  abortive  pe- 
duncles, or  sometimes  abortive  ends  of  branches.  They  are  simple  or  more 
or  less  branched,  flexible,  and  coil  more  or  less  firmly  round  any  objects 
within  their  reach,  in  order  to  support  the  plant  to  which  they  belong. 
Hooks  are  similar  holdfasts,  but  of  a  firmer  consistence,  not  branched,  and 
less  coiled. 

170.  Tboms  and  Prickles  have  been  fancifully  called  the  weapons  of 
plants.  A  Thorn  or  Spine  is  the  strongly  pointed  extremity  of  a  branch, 
or  abortive  petiole,  or  abortive  peduncle.  A  Prickle  is  a  sharply  pointed 
excrescence  from  the  epidermis,  and  is  usually  produced  on  a  branch,  on 
the  petiole  ox  veins  of  a  leaf,  or  on  a  peduncle,  or  even  on  the  calyx  or 
corolla.  When  the  teeth  of  a  leaf  or  the  stipules  are  pungent,  they  are 
also  called  prickles^  not  thorns,  A  plant  is  spimms  if  it  has  thorns,  acideate 
if  it  has  prickles. 

171.  Balrs,  in  the  general  sense,  or  the  induTnentum  (or  clothing)  of  a 
plant,  include  all  those  productions  of  the  epidermis  which  have,  by  a  more 
or  less  appropriate  comparison,  been  termed  bristleSf  hairs,  downy  cotton,  ot 
wool, 

172.  Hairs  are  often  branched.  They  are  said  to  be  attached  hy  the 
centre,  if  parted  from  the  base,  and  the  forks  spread  along  the  surface  in 
opposite  directions ;  plumose  if  the  branches  are  arranged  along  a  common 
axis,  as  in  a  feather;  stellate,  if  several  branches  radiate  horizontally. 
These  stellate  hairs  have  sometimes  their  rays  connected  together  at  the 
base,  forming  little  flat  circular  disks  attached  by  the  centre,  and  are  then 
called  scales,  and  the  surface  is  said  to  be  scali/  or  lepidote. 

173.  The  Epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  of  an  organ,  as  to  its  surface  and  in- 
dumentum, is 

smooth,  when  without  any  protuberance  whatever. 

glabrous,  when  without  hairs  of  any  kind. 

striate,  when  marked  with  parallel  longitudinal  lines,  either  slightly 
raised  or  merely  discoloured. 

furrowed  (sulcate)  or  ribbed  (costate)  when  the  parallel  lines  are  more 
distinctly  raised. 

rugose,  when  wrinkled  or  marked  with  irregular  raised  or  depressed 
lines. 

umbilicate,  when  marked  with  a  small  round  depression. 

UTTibonate,  when  bearing  a  small  boss  like  that  of  a  shield. 

viscous,  viscid,  or  glutinous,  when  covered  with  a  sticky  or  clammy 
exudation. 

sccdfrous,  when  rough  to  the  touch. 

ttiberculate  or  warted,  when  covered  with  small,  obtuse,  wart-like  pro- 
tuberances. 

muricate,  when  the  protuberances  are  more  raised  and  pointed  but  yet 
short  and  level. 

echiTMte,  when  the  protuberances  are  longer  and  sharper,  almost 
prickly. 

setose  or  bristly,  when  bearing  very  stiff  erect  straight  hairs. 

glandular'Setose,  when  the  setae  or  bristles  terminate  in  a  minute 
resinous  head  or  drop.  In  some  works,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roses 
and  ByhtLS,  the  meaning  of  seta  has  been  restricted  to  such  as  are  glan- 
dular. 

glochidiate,  when  the  setae  are  hooked  at  the  top. 
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pilose,  HFhen  the  surface  is  thinly  sprinkled  with  rather  long  simple 
hairs. 

AispM?,  when  more  thickly  covered  with  rather  stiff  hairs. 

hirsute,  when  the  hairs  are  dense  and  not  so  stiff. 

downy  or  pubescent,  when  the  hairs  are  short  and  soft ;  puberulent, 
when  slightly  pubescent. 

strigose,  when  the  hairs  are  rather  short  and  soft,  and  lie  close  along 
the  surface  all  in  the  same  direction;  strigiUose,  when  slightly  strigose. 

iomentose  or  cottony,  when  the  hairs  are  very  short  and  soft,  rather 
dense  and  more  or  less  intricate,  and  usually  white  or  whitish. 

wooUy  {Icmate),  when  the  hairs  are  long  and  loosely  intricate,  like 
wool.  The  wool  or  tomentum  is  said  to  be  floccose  when  closely  intricate 
and  readUy  detached,  like  fleece. 

Tnealy  (farinose),  when  the  hairs  are  excessively  short,  intricate  and 
white,  and  come  off  readily,  having  the  appearance  of  meal  or  dust. 

canescent  or  Aoary,  when  the  hairs  are  so  short  as  not  readily  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  nflJied  eye,  and  yet  give  a  general  whitish  hue  to  thf 
epidermis. 

gkmoous,  when  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  often  covered  with  a  fiuf 
bloom. 

174.  The  meanings  here  attached  to  the  above  terms  are  such  as  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  generally  adopted,  but  there  is  much  vagueness  ic 
the  use  practically  made  of  many  of  them  by  different  botanists.  This  ie 
especially  the  case  with  the  terms  pilose,  hispid,  hirsute,  pubescent,  and 
toTnentose, 

175.  The  name  of  Glands  is  given  to  several  different  productions,  an%f 
prindpaUj  to  the  four  following : — 

1.  Small  wart-like  or  shield-like  bodies,  either  sessile  or  sometimec 
stalked,  of  a  fungous  or  somewhat  fleshy  consistence,  occasionally  secreting 
a  small  quantity  of  oily  or  resinous  matter,  but  more  frequently  dry.  The} 
are  generally  few  in  number,  often  definite  in  their  position  and  form,  and 
occur  chiefly  on  the  petiole  or  principal  veins  of  leaves,  on  the  branches 
of  inflorescences,  or  on  the  stalks  or  principal  veins  of  bracts,  sepals,  oz 
petals. 

2.  Minute  raised  dots,  usually  black,  red,  or  dark-coloured,  of  s 
resinous  or  oily  nature,  always  supei^cial,  and  apparently  exudations  fronc 
the  epidermis.  They  are  often  numerous  on  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  and  greec 
branches,  and  occur  even  on  petals  and  stamens,  more  rarely  on  pistils, 
When  raised  upon  slender  stalks  they  are  called  pedicellate  (or  stipiiate) 
glands,  or  gUmdular  hairs,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  stalk. 

3.  Small,  globular,  oblong  or  even  linear  vesicles,  filled  with  oil 
imbedded  in  the  substance  itself  of  leaves,  bracts,  floral  organs,  or  fruits, 
They  are  often  very  numerous,  like  transparent  dots,  sometimes  few  anc 
determinate  in  form  and  position.  In  the  pericarp  of  Umbellifera  they 
are  remarkably  regular  and  conspicuous,  and  take  the  name  of  vitta, 

4.  Lobes  of  the  disk  (137),  or  other  small  fleshy  excrescences 
within  the  flower,  whether  from  the  receptacle,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  oz 
pistiL 
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Chap.  II.    Classificatiok,  ob  Ststbmatic  Botany: 

176.  It  has  already  been  observed  (3)  that  descriptions  of  plants  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  be  arranged  under  natural  divisions,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  comparison  of  each  plant  with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  de- 
scriptions of  plants  here  alluded  to  are  descriptions  of  species ;  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  Flora  refer  to  natural  groups  of  species, 

1 77.  A  Species  comprises  all  the  individual  plants  which  resemble  each 
other  sufficiently  to  make  us  conclude  that  they  are  all,  or  Tnay  have  been 
all,  descended  from  a  common  parent.  These  individuals  may  often  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  striking  particulars,  such  as  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  size  of  the  leaf,  etc.,  but  these  particulars  are  such  as  experience 
teaches  us  are  liable  to  vary  in  the  seedlings  raised  from  one  individual. 

178.  When  a  large  number  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  differ  firom 
the  others  in  any  striking  particular  they  constitute  a  Variety*  If  the 
variety  generally  comes  true  from  seed,  it  is  often  called  a  Race, 

179.  A  Variety  can  only  be  propagated  with  certainty  by  grafts,  cut- 
tings, bulbs,  tubers,  or  any  other  method  which  produces  a  new  plant  by 
the  development  of  one  or  more  buds  taken  from  the  old  one.  A  Bace 
may  with  care  be  propagated  by  seed,  although  seedlings  will  always  be 
liable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  lose  those  particulars  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  A  real  Species  will  always  come 
true  from  seed. 

180.  The  known  species  of  plants  (now  near  100,000)  are  far  too  nu- 
merous for  the  human  mind  to  study  without  classification,  or  even  -to 
give  distinct  single  names  to.  To  facilitate  these  objects,  an  admirable 
system,  invented  by  Linnaeus,  has  been  universally  adopted,  viz.  one  com- 
mon substantive  name  is  given  to  a  number  of  species  which  resemble  each 
other  more  than  they  do  any  other  species ;  the  species  so  collected  under 
one  name  are  collectively  called  a  OenaSf  the  common  name  being  the 
generic  name.  Each  species  is  then  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the 
same  genus  by  the  addition  of  an  adjective  epithet  or  specific  name.  Every 
species  has  thus  a  botanical  name  of  two  words.  In  Latiu,  the  language 
usually  used  for  the  purpose,  the  first  word  is  a  substantive  and  designates 
the  genus ;  the  second,  an  adjective,  indicates  the  species.  In  English,  the 
adjective  or  specific  name  comes  before  the  pubstantive  or  generic  one. 

181.  The  genera  thus  formed  being  still  too  numerous  (above  6000)  for 
study  without  further  arrangement,  they  have  been  classed  upon  the  same 
principles ;  viz.  genera  which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  do  any 
other  genera,  have  been  collected  together  into  groups  of  a  higher  degree 
called  Families  or  ITatoral  Orders,  to  each  of  which  a  common  name 
has  been  given.  This  name  is  in  Latin  an  adjective  plural,  usually  taken 
from  the  name  of  some  one  typical  genus,  generally  the  best  known,  the 
first  discovered,  or  the  most  marked  (e.  g.  Ranunculacea  from  Ranunculus). 
It  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  addition  of  the  wordplants  to  a  plural  ad- 
jective, or  by  adding  the  word  family  or  order  to  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  taken  adjectively,  as  Ranunculaceous  Plants,  or  the  Ranunculus 
Family  (or  Order).  This  is,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  com- 
parison. To  speak  of  a  species,  to  refer  to  it  and  identify  it,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  give  the  generic  and  specific  names. 
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182.  Natural  Orders  themselves  (of  which  we  reckon  near  200)  are  often 
in  the  same  manner  collected  into  Classes «  and  where  Orders  contain  a 
laige  number  of  genera,  or  genera  a  large  number  of  species,  they  require 
fuither  classification.  The  genera  of  an  Order  are  then  collected  into  minor 
groups  called  Tribes,  the  species  of  a  genus  into  Sections,  and  in  a  few 
cases  this  intermediate  classification  is  carried  still  further.  The  names  of 
these  several  groups  the  most  generally  adopted  are  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  most  comprehensive  or  highest : — 


Glasses. 

Genera. 

Subclasses  or  Alliances, 

Natural  Orders  or  Famibes. 

Sections. 

Suborders. 

Tribes. 

Species. 

Subtribes. 

Varieties. 

Divisions, 

Subdivisions. 

183.  The  characters  (3)  by  which  a  species  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  collectively  called  the  specific  character 
of  the  plant ;  those  by  which  its  genus  is  distinguished  from  other  genera 
of  the  Order,  or  its  Order  from  other  Orders,  are  respectively  called  the 
^generic  or  ordinal  characters,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  nabit  of  a  plant,  of 
a  species,  a  genus,  etc.,  consists  of  such  general  characters  as  strike  the  eye 
at  first  sight,  such  as  size,  colour,  ramification,  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
infiorescence,  etc.,  and  are  chiefiy  derived  from  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

184.  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  their  several  subdivisions,  are  called 
natwral  when,  in  forming  them,  all  resemblances  and  differences  are  taken 
into  account,  valuing  them  according  to  their  evident  or  presumed  impor- 
tance ;  artificial,  when  resemblances  and  differences  in  some  one  or  very 
few  particulars  only  are  taken  into  account  independently  of  all  others. 

185.  The  number  of  species  included  in  a  genus,  or  the  number  of 
genera  in  an  Order,  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  two  or  three  or  even  a 
single  species  may  be  so  different  from  all  others  as  to  constitute  the  entire 
genus  ;  in  others,  several  hundred  species  may  resemble  each  other  so  much 
as  to  be  all  included  in  one  genus ;  and  there  is  the  same  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  genera  to  a  Family.  There  is,  moreover,  unfortunately,  in 
a  number  of  instances,  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  certain 
plants  differing  from  each  other  in  certain  particulars  are  varieties  of  one 
species  or  belong  to  distinct  species ;  and  again,  whether  two  or  more 
groups  of  species  should  constitute  as  many  sections  of  one  genus,  or  dis- 
tinct genera,  or  tribes  of  one  Order,  or  even  distinct  Natural  Orders.  In  the 
former  case,  if  a  species  is  supposed  to  have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  the 
question  may  be  susceptible  of  argument,  and  sometimes  of  absolute  proof. 
But  the  place  a  group  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  degree  is  very  arbitrary, 
being  often  a  mere  question  of  convenience.  The  more  subdivisions  upon 
correct  principles  are  multiplied,  the  more  they  facilitatd  the  study  of 
plants,  provided  always  the  main  resting-points  for  constant  use,  the  Order 
and  the  Genus,  are  comprehensive  and  distinct.  But  if  every  group  into 
which  a  genus  can  be  divided  be  erected  into  a  distinct  genus,  with  a  sub- 
stantive name  to  be  remembered  whenever  a  species  is  spoken  of,  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Linmean  nomen- 
clature are  gone. 
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The  definitions  above  given  of  Varieties,  Eaces,  Species,  Sections,  etc., 
must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  the  distinctions  between  them  are  not 
always  so  absolute  as  they  were  once  thought  to  be. 


Chap.  III.   Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
§  1.  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Ehmentary  Tissues. 

186.  If  a  very  thin  slice  of  any  part  of  a  plant  be  placed  under  a  mi- 
croscope of  high  magnifying  power,  it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of 
variously  shaped  and  arranged  ultimate  parts,  forming  a  sort  of  honeycombed 
structure.  These  ultimate  parts  are  called  cells,  and  form  by  their  combi- 
nation the  elementary  tissues  of  which  the  entire  plant  is  composed. 

187.  A  ceU  in  its  simplest  state  is  a  closed  membranous  sac,  formed  of  a 
substance  permeable  by  fluids,  though  usually  destitute  of  visible  pores. 
Each  ceU  is  a  distinct  individual,  separately  formed  and  separately  acting, 
though  cohering  with  the  cells  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  partaking 
of  the  common  life  and  action  of  the  tissue  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
membranes  separating  or  enclosing  the  cells  are  also  called  their  walls. 

1 88.  Botanists  usually  distinguish  the  following  tissues  : — 

(1)  Cellular  tissue,  ov  parenchyma,  consists  usually  of  thin-walled  cells, 
more  or  less  round  in  form,  or  with  their  length  not  much  exceeding  their 
breadth,  and  not  tapering  at  the  ends.  All  the  soft  parts  of  the  leaves,  the 
pith  of  stems,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  and  all  young  growing  parts,  are  formed 
of  it.  It  is  the  first  tissue  produced,  and  continues  to  be  formed  while 
growth  continues,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  active  the  plant  dies. 

(2)  Woody  tissue,  or  prosenchyma,  differs  in  having  its  cells  consider- 
ably longer  than  broad,  usually  tapering  it  each  end  into  points  and  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  cells  are  commonly  thick-walled ;  the  tissue  is 
firm,  tenacious,  and  elastic,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  wood,  of 
the  inner  bark,  and  of  the  nerves  and  veins  of  leaves,  forming,  in  short,  the 
framework  of  the  plant. 

(3)  Vasctilar  tissue,  or  the  vessels  or  ducts  of  plants,  so  called  from  the 
mistaken  notion  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  vessels 
(veins  and  arteries)  of  animals.  A  vessel  in  plants  consists  t)f  a  vertical 
row  of  cells,  which  have  their  transverse  partition  walls  obliterated,  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  tube.  All  phsenogamous  plants,  as  well  as  ferns  and 
a  few  other  cryptogamous  plants,  have  vessels,  and  are  therefore  called 
vascular  plants ;  so  the  majority  of  cryptogams  having  only  cellular  tissue 
are  termed  cellular  plants.  Vessels  have  their  sides  very  variously 
marked;  some,  called  spiral  vessels,  have  a  spiral  fibre  coiled  up  their 
inside,  which  unrolls  when  the  vessel  is  broken ;  others  are  marked  with 
longitudinal  slits,  cross  bars,  minute  dots  or  pits,  or  with  transverse  rings. 
The  size  of  vessels  is  also  very  variable  in  different  plants ;  in  some  they 
are  of  considerable  size  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  cross-sections  of  the 
stem,  in  others  they  are  almost  absent  or  can  only  be  traced  under  a  strong 
magnifier. 

189.  Various  modifications  of  the  above  tissues  are  distinguished  by 
vegetable  anatomists  under  names  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here  as 
not  being  in  general  practical  use.    Air-vessels^  cysts,  turpentine-vesseU, 
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oil-reservoirs,  etc.,  are  either  cayities  left  between  the  cells,  or  large  cells 
filled  with  peculiar  secretions. 

190.  When  tissues  are  once  formed,  they  increase,  not  by  the  general 
enlargement  of  the  whole  of  the  cells  already  formed,  bnt  by  ceU-dimtum, 
that  is,  by  the  division  of  yonng  and  vitally  active  cells,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  portions.  In  the  formation  of  the  embrjro,  the  first  cell  of  the 
new  plant  is  formed,  not  by  division,  bnt  around  a  segregate  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  previously  existing  cell,  the  embryo-sac  This  is  termed  free 
cdlrformation,  in  contradistinction  to  cell-division. 

191.  A  young  and  vitally  active  cell  consists  of  the  <nUer  wall,  formed  of 
a  more  or  less  transparent  substance  called  cellulose,  permeable  by  fluids, 
and  of  ternary  chemical  composition  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen) ;  and 
of  the  cell-contents,  usually  viscid  or  mucilaginous,  consisting  of  protoplasm, 
a  substance  of  quaternary  chemical  composition  (carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen),  which  fiUs  an  important  part  in  cell-division  and  growth. 
Within  the  cell  (either  in  the  centre  or  excentrical)  is  usually  a  minute,  soft, 
subgelatinous  body  called  the  nucleus,  whose  functions  appear  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  formation  of  the  new  cell.  As  this  cell  in- 
creases in  size,  and  its  walls  in  thickness,  the  protoplasm  and  watery  cell- 
sap  become  absorbed  or  dried  up,  the  firm  cellulose  wall  alone  remaining 
as  a  permanent  fabric,  either  empty  or  filled  with  various  organised  frab- 
stances  produced  or  secreted  within  it. 

192.  The  principal  organised  contents  of  cells  are 

sap,  the  first  product  of  the  digestion  of  the  food  of  plants ;  it  contains 
the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  dissolved  condition. 

suaar,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  called  cane-sugar  and  ffrape-sugar. 
It  usually  exists  dissolved  in  the  sap.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  growing 
parts,  in  fruits,  and  in  germinating  seeds. 

dextrine,  or  vegetable  mucilage,  a  gummy  substance,  between  mucilage 
and  starch. 

starch  or  fecula,  one  of  the  most  universal  and  conspicuous  of  cell- 
contents,  and  often  so  abundant  in  farinaceous  roots  and  seeds  as  to  fill  the 
cell-cavity.  It  consists  of  minute  grains  called  starch-granules,  which  vary 
in  size  and  are  marked  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  concentric  lines  of 
growth.  The  chemical  constitution  of  starch  is  the  same  as  that  of  cellu- 
lose ;  it  is  unaffected  by  cold  water,  but  forms  a  jelly  with  boiling  water, 
and  turns  blue  when  tested  by  iodine.  When  fully  dissolved  it  is  no  longer 
starch,  but  dextrine. 

chlorophyll,  very  minute  granules,  containing  nitrogen,  and  coloured 
green  under  the  action  of  sunlight.  These  granules  are  most  abundant  in 
the  layers  of  cells  immediately  below  the  surface  or  epidermis  of  leaves  and 
young  bark.  The  green  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  thus 
be  removed  from  the  granules. 

chromule,  a  name  given  to  a  similar  colouring  matter  when  not  green. 

foax,  oils,  camphor,  and  resinous  matter,  are  common  in  cells  or  in 
cavities  in  the  tissues  between  the  cells,  also  various  mineral  substances, 
either  in  an  amorphous  state  or  as  microscopic  crystals,  when  they  are  called 
Baphides, 

§  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Mementwry  Tissues^  or  Structure  of  the  Organs 
of  Plants, 

193.  Leaves,  young  stems,  and  branches,  and  most  parts  of  ph»no- 
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gamous  plants,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence  consist  anatomically 
of  .  , 

(1),  a  ceUida/r  systemt  or  continuous  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
developed  both  vertically  as  the  stem  or  other  parts  increase  in  length,  and 
horizontally  or  laterally  as  they  increase  in  thickness  or  breadth.  It  sur- 
rounds or  is  intermixed  with  the  fibro-vascular  system,  or  it  may  exist 
alone  in  some  parts  of  phsenogamous  plants,  as  well  as  in  cryptogamous 
ones. 

(2),  Afibro-vasctdar  syatein,  or  continuous  mass  of  woody  and  vascular 
tissue,  which  is  gradually  introduced  vertically  into,  and  serves  to  bind  to- 
gether, the  cellular  system.  It  is  continued  from  the  stem  into  the  petioles 
and  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  into  the  pedicels  and  parts  of  the  flowers,  and 
is  never  wholly  wanting  in  any  phsenogamous  plant. 

(3),  an  epidermis  J  or  outer  skin,  fbrmed  of  one  or  more  layers  of  flat- 
tened (horizontal),  flrmly  coherent,  and  usually  empty  cells,  with  either  thin 
and  transparent  or  thick  and  opaque  walls.  It  covers  almost  all  parts  of 
plants  exposed  to  the  outward  air,  protecting  their  tissues  from  its  inmie- 
diate  action,  but  is  wanting  in  those  parts  of  aquatic  plants  which  are  con- 
stantly submerged. 

194.  The  epidermis  is  frequently  pierced  by  minute  spaces  between  the 
cells,  called  Stomates,  They  are  oval  or  mouth-shaped,  bwdered  by  lips, 
formed  of  two  or  more  elastic  cells  so  disposed  as  to  cause  the  stomate  to 
open  in  a  moist,  and  to  dose  up  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
communicate  with  intercellular  cavities,  and  are  obviously  designed  to  re- 
gulate evaporation  and  respiration.  They  are  chiefly  found  upon  leaves, 
especially  on  the  under  surface. 

195.  When  a  phsenogamous  plant  has  outlived  the  flrst  season  of  its 
growth,  the  anatomical  structure  of  its  stem  or  other  perennial  parts 
becomes  more  complicated  and  very  diflferent  in  the  two  great  classes  of 
phsenogamous  plants  called  Exogens  and  Endogens,  which  correspond  with 
very  few  exceptions  to  the  two  classes  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons 
(167),  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  embryo.  In  Exogens  (Dicotyledons) 
the  woody  system  is  placed  in  concentric  layers  between  a  central  pith 
(198,  1),  and  an  external  separable  bark  (198,  5).  In  Endogens  (Mono- 
cotyledons) the  woody  system  is  in  separate  small  bundles  or  fibres  running 
through  the  cellular* system  without  apparent  order,  and  there  is  usually  no 
distinct  central  pith,  nor  outer  separable  bark. 

196.  The  anatomical  structure  is  also  somewhat  different  in  the  different 
organs  of  plants.  In  the  Root,  although  it  is  constructed  generally  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  st^m,  yet  the  regular  organisation,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween Exogens  and  Endogens,  is  often  disguised  or  obliterated  by  irregulari- 
ties of  growth,  or  by  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  cellular  tissue 
filled  with  starch  or  other  substances  (192).  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
distinct  pith,  the  concentric  circles  of  fibro-vascular  tissue  in  Exogens  are 
often  very  indistinct  or  have  no  relations  to  seasons  of  growth,  and  the 
epidermis  has  no  stomates. 

197.  In  the  Stem  or  branches,  during  the  first  year  or  season  of -their 
growth,  the  difference  between  Exogens  and  Endogens  is  not  always  very 
conspicuous.  In  both  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  circular  arrangement  of  the 
fiibro- vascular  system,  leaving  the  centre  either  vacant  or  filled  with  cellular 
tissue  (pith)  only,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  outer  rind  is  observable  even 
in  several  Endogens.    More  frequently,  however,  the  distinction  is  already 
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▼ery  apparent  the  first  season,  espeoallj  toward!  its  dose.  The  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  in  Endogens  usually  anastomose  but  little,  passing  eon- 
tinuouslj  into  the  branches  an4  leayes.  In  Exogens  the  eirele  of  fibro- 
yascular  bundles  forms  a  more  continuous  cylinder  of  network  emitting 
lateral  offsets  into  the  branches  and  leaves. 

198.  The  Exogenous  stem,  after  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  consists  of 

1,  the  pith,  a  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue,  occupying  tiie  centre  or  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  stem.  It  is  active  only  in  young  stems  or  ^branches, 
becomes  dried  up  and  compressed  as  the  wood  hardens,  and  often  finally 
disappears,  or  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  old  trees. 

2,  the  medullary  sheath^  which  surrounds  and  encases  the  pith.  It 
abounds  in  spiral  vessels  (188,  3),  and  is  in  direct  connection,  when  young, 
with  the  leaf-buds  and  branches,  with  the  petioles  and  veins  of  leaves,  and 
other  ramifications  of  the  system.  Like  tne  pith,  it  gradually  disappears 
in  old  wood. 

3,  the  wood,  which  lies  immediately  outside  the  medullaiy  sheath.  It 
is  formed  of  woody  tissue  (188,  2),  through  which,  in  most  cases,  vessels 
(188,  3)  variously  disposed  are  interspersed.  It  is  arranged  in  annual  con- 
centric circles  (211),  which  usually  remain  active  during  several  years,  but 
in  older  stems  the  central  and  older  layers  become  ha^l,  dense,  compara- 
tively inactive,  and  usually  deeper  coloured,  forming  what  is  called  heart' 
wood  or  dMiramen,  the  outer,  younger,  and  usually  paler-coloured  living 
layers  constituting  the  sapwood  or  alhwrnum, 

4,  the  Tnedvilary  rays,  which  form  vertical  plates,  originating  in  the 
pith,  and,  radiating  from  thence,  traverse  the  wood  and  terminate  in  the 
bark.  They  are  formed  of  cellular  tissue,  keeping  up  a  communication 
between  the  living  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  and  its  outer  sur&ce. 
As  the  heart-wood  is  formed,  the  inner  portion  of  the  medullary  rays  ceases 
lo  be  active,  but  they  usually  may  still-  be  seen  in  old  wood,  forming  what 
carpenters  call  the  silver  grain, 

6,  the  bark,  which  lies  outside  the  wood,  within  the  epidermis.^  It  is, 
like  the  wood,  arranged  in  annual  concentric  circles  (211),  of  which  the 
outer  older  ones  become  dry  and  hard,  forming  the  corky  layer  or  outer 
bark,  which,  as  it  is  distended  by  the  thickening  of  the  stem,  either  cracks 
or  is  cast  off  with  the  epidermis,  which  is  no  longer  distinguishable. 
Within  the  corky  layer  is  the  cellular,  or  gree»,  or  middle  bark,  formed  of 
loose  thin-walled  pulpy  cells  containing  chlorophyll  (192);  and  which  is 
usually  the  layer  of  the  preceding  season.  The  innermost  and  youngest 
circle,  next  the  young  wood,  is  the  liber  or  inner  bark,  formed  of  long 
tough  woody  tissue  called  bast-ceUs, 

199.  The  Endogenous  stem,  as  it  grows  old,  is  not  marked  by  the  con- 
centric circles  of  Exogens.  The  wood  consists  of  a  matrix  of  cellular  tissue 
irregularly  traversed  by  vertical  cords  or  bundles  of  woody  and  vascular 
tissue,  which  are  in  connection  with  the  leaves.  These  vascular  bundles 
change  in  structure  and  direction  as  they  pass  down  the  stem,  losing  their 
vessels,  they  retain  only  their  bast-  or  long  wood-cells,  usually  curving  out^ 
wards  towards  the  rind.  The  old  wood  becomes  more  compact  and  harder 
towards  the  circumference  than  in  the  centre.  The  epiderftiis  or  rind 
either  hardens  so  as  to  prevent  any  increase  of  diameter  in  the  stem,  or  it 
distends,  without  increasing  in  thickness  or  splitting  or  casting  off  any 
outer  layers. 

200.  In  the  Keaf,  the  structure  of  the  petioles  and  principal  ribs  or 
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veins  ifi  the  same  as  that  of  the  young  branches  of  which  they  are  ramifi- 
cations. In  the  expanded  portion  of  the  leaf  the  fibro-vascular  system 
becomes  usually  very  much  ramified,  forming  the  smaller  veins.  These 
are  surrounded  and  the  interstices  filled  up  by  a  copious  and  very  active 
cellular  tissue.  The  majority  of  leaves  are  horizontal,  having  a  differently 
constructed  upper  and  under  surface.  The  cellular  stratum  forming  the 
upper  surface  consists  of  closely  set  cells,  placed  vertically,  "with  their 
smallest  ends  next  the  surface,  and  with  few  or  no  stomates  in  the  epi- 
dermis. In  the  stratum  forming  the  imder  surfSeuse,  the  cells  are  more  or 
less  horizontal,  more  loosely  placed,  and  have  generally  empty  spaces 
between  them,  with  stomates  in  the  epidermis  communicating  with  these 
intercellular  spaces.  In  vertical  leaves  (as  in  a  large  number  of  Australian 
plants)  the  two  surfaces  are  nearly  similar  in  structure. 

201.  When  leaves  are  reduced  to  scales,  acting  only  as  protectors  of 
young  buds,  or  without  taking  any  apparent  part  in  the  economy  of  vege- 
table life,  their  structure,  though  stiU  on  the  same  plan,  is  more  simple ; 
their  fibro-vascular  system  is  less  ramified,  their  cellular  system  more 
uniform,  and  there  are  few  or  no  stomates. 

202.  Bracts  and  fioral  envelopes,  when  green  and  much  developed, 
resemble  leaves  in  their  anatomical  structure,  but  in  proportion  as  Uiey 
are  reduced  to  scales  or  transformed  into  petals,  they  lose  their  stomates, 
and  their  systems,  both  fibro-vascular  and  cellular,  become  more  simple 
and  uniform,  or  more  slender  and  delicate. 

203.  In  the  stamens  and  pistils  the  structure  is  still  nearly  the  same. 
The  fibro-vascular  system,  surrounded  by  and  intermixed  with  the  cellulaar 
tissue,  is  usually  simple  in  the  filaments  and  style,  more  or  less  ramified  in 
the  fiattened  or  expanded  parts,  Bvush  as  the  anther-cases,  the  walls  of  the 
ovary,  or  carpellary  leaves,  etc.  The  pollen  consists  of  granular  cells  va- 
riously shaped,  marked,  or  combined,  peculiar  forms  being  constant  in  the 
same  species,  or  often  in  large  genera,  or  even  Orders.  The  stigmatic 
portion  of  the  pistil  is  a  mass  or  loosely  cellular  substance,  destitute  of 
epidermis,  and  usually  is  in  communication  with  the  ovary  by  a  channel 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  style. 

204.  Tubers,  fleshy  thickenings  of  the  stem  or  other  parts  of  the  plants, 
succulent  leaves  or  branches,  the  fleshy,  woody,  or  bony  parts  of  fruits,  the 
albumen,  and  Uie  thick  fleshy  parts  of  embryos,  consist  chiefly  of  largely 
developed  cellular  tissue,  replete  with  starch  or  other  substances  (192),  de- 
posited apparently  in  most  cases  for  the  eventual  future  use  of  the  plant  or 
its  parts  when  recalled  into  activity  at  the  approach  of  a  new  season. 

205.  Hairs  (171)  are  usually  expansions  or  processes  of  the  epidermis, 
and  consist  of  one  or  more  cells  placed  end  to  end.  When  thick  or  har- 
dened into  prickles,  they  still  consist  usually  of  cellular  tissue  only.  Thorns 
(170)  contain  more  or  less  of  a  fibro-vascular  system,  according  to  their 
degree  of  development. 

206.  Grlands,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  (175,  1),  consist  usually 
of  a  rather  loose  cellular  tissue  without  epidermis,  and  often  replete  with 
resinous  or  other  substances. 

§  3.  Growth  of  the  Organs, 

207.  Roots  grow  in  length  constantly  and  regularly  at  the  extremities 
only  of  their  fibres,  in  proportion  as  they  find  the  requisite  nutriment. 
They  form  no  buds  containing  the  germ  of  future  branches,  but  their  fibres 
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proceed  irregolarly  from  any  part  of  their  surface  without  previous  indica- 
tion, and  when  their  growth  has  been  stopped  for  a  time,  either  wholly  by  the 
close  of  the  season,  or  partially  by  a  deficiency  of  nutriment  at  any  particu- 
lar spot,  it  will,  on  the  return  of  favourable  circumstances,  be  resumed  at 
the  same  point,  if  the  growing  extremities  be  uninjured.  If  during  the 
dead  season,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  groiringextremitv  is  cut  off^  dried  up, 
or  otherwise  injured,  or  stopped  by  a  rock  or  other  ODStacle  opposing  its 
progress,  lateral  fibres  will  be  formed  on  the  still  living  portion ;  thus  en- 
abling the  root  as  a  whole  to  diverge  in  any  direction,  and  travel  far  and 
wide  when  lured  on  by  appropriate  nutriment. 

208.  This  growth  is  not  however  by  the  successive  formation  of  terminal 
cells  attaining  at  once  their  full  size.  The  cells  first  formed  on  a  fibre  com- 
mencing or  renewing  its  growth,  will  often  dry  up  and  form  a  kind  of  ter- 
minal cap,  which  is  pushed  on  as  cells  are  formed  inunediately  under  it ; 
and  the  new  cells,  constituting  a  groater  or  lesser  portion  of  the  ends  of  the 
fibres,  remain  some  time  in  a  growing  state  before  they  have  attained  their 
full  size. 

209.  The  roots  of  £xogens,  when  perennial,  increase  in  thickness  like 
stems  by  the  addition  of  concentric  layers,  but  these  are  usually  much  less 
distinctly  marked  ;  and  in  a  large  number  of  perennial  Ezogens  and  most 
Endogens  the  roots  are  annual,  perishing  at  the  close  of  the  season,  fresh 
adventitious  roots  springing  from  the  stod:  when  vegetation  commences  the 
following  season. 

210.  The  Stem,  including  its  branches  and  appendages  (leaves,  floral 
organs,  etc.),  grows  in  length  by  additions  to  its  extremity,  but  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  extremity  and  branches  remains  in  a  growing  and 
expanding  state  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  case  of  the  root.  At 
the  close  of  one  season,  leaf-buds  or  seeds  are  formed,  each  containing  the 
germ  of  a  branch  or  young  plant  to  be  produced  the  following  season.  At 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  development  of  these  buds  or  seeds,  a  commence- 
ment may  be  found  of  many  of  the  leaves  it  is  to  bear ;  and  before  a  leaf 
unfolds,  every  leaflet  of  which  it  is  to  consist,  every  lobe  or  tooth  which  is 
to  mark  its  margin,  may  often  be  traced  in  miniature,  and  thenceforth  till 
it  attains  its  fall  size,  the  branch  grows  and  expands  in  every  part.  In 
some  cases  however  the  lower  part  of  a  branch  and  more  rarely  («.  g.  in 
some  Meliaceas)  the  lower  part  of  a  compound  leaf  attains  its  full  size  before 
the  young  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  extremity  are  yet  formed. 

211.  The  perennial  stem,  if  exogenous  (198),  grows  in  thickness  by  the 
addition  every  season  of  a  new  layer  or  ring  of  wood  between  the  outermost 
preceding  layer  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark,  and  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  layer  or  ring  of  bark  within  the  innermost  preceding  layer  and  out- 
side the  new  ring  of  wood,  thus  forming  a  succession  of  concentric  circles. 
The  sap  elaborated  by  the  leaves  finds  its  way,  in  a  manner  not  as  yet  abso- 
lutely ascertained,  into  the  cawbiwrn-region^  a  zone  of  tender  thin-walled 
cells  connecting  the  wood  with  the  bark,  by  the  division  and  enlargement 
of  which  new  cells  (190)  are  formed.  These  cells  separate  in  layers,  the 
inner  ones  constituting  the  new  ring  of  wood,  and  the  outer  ones  the  new 
bark  or  liber.  In  most  exogenous  trees,  in  temperate  climates,  the  seasons 
of  growth  correspond  with  the  years,  and  the  rings  of  wood  remain  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  tree ;  but  in  many  tropical  and 
some  evergreen  trees,  two  or  more  rings  of  wood  are  formed  in  one  year. 

212.  In  endogenous  perennial  stems  (199),  the  new  wood  or  woody  fibre 
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is  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  irregularly  mingled  with  the  old. 
The  stem  consequently  either  only  becomes  more  dense  without  increasing 
in  thickness,  or  only  increases  by  gradual  distention,  which  is  never  very 
considerable.  It  affords  therefore  no  certain  criterion  for  judging  of  the  age 
of  the  tree. 

213.  Flowers  have  generally  all  their  parts  formed,  or  indicated  by  pro- 
tuberances or  growing  cells  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  bud.  These  parts 
are  then  usually  more  regularly  placed  than  in  the  folly  developed  flower. 
Parts  which  afterwards  unite  are  then  distinct,  many  are  present  in  this 
rudimentary  state  which  are  never  further  developed,  and  parts  which  are 
afterwards  very  unequal  or  dissimilar  are  perfectly  alike  at  this  early  period. 
On  this  account  flowers  in  this  very  early  stage  are  supposed  by  some  mo- 
dern botanists  to  be  more  normal,  that  is,  more  in  conformity  to  a  supposed 
type ;  and  the  study  of  the  early  formation  and  growth  of  the  floral  organs, 
called  Organogenesis,  has  been  considered  essential  for  the  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  affinities  of  plants.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  modifications  of  development,  not  to  be  detected  in  the  very  young 
bud,  are  yet  of  great  importance  in  the  distinction  of  large  groups  of  plants, 
and  that  Organogenesis,  although  it  may  often  assist  in  clearing  up  a  doubt- 
ful point  of  affinity,  cannot  nevertheless  be  exclusively  relied  on  in  estimat- 
ing the  real  value  of  peculiarities  of  structure. 

214.  The  flower  is  considered  as  a  bud  (flower-biid,  alabastrum)  until  the 
perianth  expands,  the  period  of  flowering  (anthesis)  is  that  which  elapses 
from  the  first  expanding  of  the  perianth,  till  the  pistil  is  set  or  begins  to 
enlarge,  or,  when  it  does  not  set,  until  the  stamens  and  pistil  wither  or  fall. 
After  that,  the  enlarged  ovary  takes  the  name  of  young  fruit, 

215.  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  growth,  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaf- 
buds  or  seeds  are  formed  containing  the  germ  of  future  branches  or  plants, 
many  plants  form  also,  at  or  near  the  bud  or  seed,  large  deposits,  chiefly  of 
starch.  In  many  pases — such  as  the  tubers  of  a  potato  or  other  rootstock, 
the  scales  or  thickened  base  of  a  bulb,  the  albumen  or  the  thick  cotyledons 
of  a  seed — this  deposit  appears  to  be  a  store  of  nutriment,  which  is  partially 
absorbed  by  the  young  branch  or  plant  during  its  first  stage  of  growth,  be- 
fore the  roots  are  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  it  from  without.  In  some 
cases,  however,  such  as  the  fleshy  thickening  of  some  stems  or  peduncles, 
the  pericarps  of  fruit  which  perish  long  before  germination  (the  first  growth 
of  the  seed),  neither  the  use  nor  the  cause  of  these  deposits  has  as  yet  been 
clearly  explained. 

§  4,  Functions  of  the  Organs, 

216.  The  fonctions  of  the  root  are :— -1.  To  fix  the  plant  in  or  to  the  soil 
or  other  substance  on  which  it  grows.  2.  To  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  water,  or  air,  into  which  the  fibres  have  penetrated  (or  from  other 
plants  in  the  case  of  parasites),  and  to  transmit  it  rapidly  to  the  stem.  The 
absorption  takes  place  through  the  young  growing  extremities  of  the  fibres, 
and  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  hairs  or  absorbing  organs  which  are  formed 
at  or  near  those  growing  extremities.*  The  transmission  to  the  stem  is 
through  the  tissues  of  the  root  itself.  The  nutriment  absorbed  consists 
chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  or  nitrogenous  compounds  dissolved 
in  water.  3.  In  some  cases  roots  secrete  or  exude  small  quantities  of  matter 
in  a  manner  and  with  a  purpose  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

217.  The  Stem  and  its  branches  support  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
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transmit  the  crade  sap,  or  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  mixed  with 
preyionsly  organised  matter,  to  the  leaves,  and  re-transmit  the  assimilated 
or  elaborated  sap  from  the  leaves  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant,  to  be 
there  used  up,  or  to  form  deposits  for  future  use  (204).  The  transmission 
of  the  ascending  crude  sap  appears  to  take  place  chiefly  through  the 
elongated  cells  associated  with  the  vascular  tissues,  passing  from  one  cell 
to  another  by  a  process  but  little  understood,  but  known  by  the  name  of 
endosTnose, 

218.  Leaves  are  functionally  the  most  active  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 
In  them  is  chiefly  conducted  digestion  or  AssimUaiion,  a  name  given  to  the 
process  which  accomplishes  the  following  results : — 1,  The  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  oxygenated  matter  of  the  sap,  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  liberation  of  pure  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air.  2.  A  counter-operation  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  carbonic  add  is  exhaled.  3.  The  transformation  of  the  residue 
of  the  crude  sap  into  the  organised  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  plant.  The  exhalation  of  oxygen  appears  to  take  place 
under  the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light,  chiefly  from  the  under  siur&ce 
of  the  leaf,  and  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  stomates ;  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  goes  on  always  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  daytime  also  in 
certain  cases.  The  transformation  of  the  sap  is  effected  within  the  tissues 
of  the  leaf,  and  continues  probably  more  or  less  throughout  the  active  parts 
of  the  whole  plant 

219.  The  floral  organs  seldom  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  on 
which  they  are  produced ;  their  functions  are  whoUy  concentrated  on  the 
formation  of  the  seed  with  the  germ  of  a  future  plant. 

220.  The  perianth  (calyx  and  corolla)  acts  in  the  first  instance  in  pro- 
tecting the  stamens  and  pistils  during  the  early  stages  of  tJieir  development. 
When  expanded,  the  use  of  the  brimant  colours  which  they  often  display, 
of  the  sweet  or  strong  odours  they  emit,  has  not  been  adequately  explained. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  great  influence  in  attracting  those  insects  whose 
concurrence  has  been  shown  in  many  cases  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  trans- 
mission of  the  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

221.  The  pistil,  when  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  pollen,  forms  and 
nourishes  the  young  seed.  The  varied  and  complicated  contrivances  by 
which  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma,  whether  by  elastic  action  of  the 
organs  themselves,  or  with  the  assistance  of  wind,  of  insects,  or  other  ex- 
traneous agents,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  observations  and  expe- 
riments of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  and  are  yet  far  from  being 
folly  investigated.  Their  details,  however,  as  far  as  known,  would  be  far 
too  long  for  the  present  outline. 

222.  The  fruit  nourishes  and  protects  the  seed  imtil  its  maturity,  and 
then  often  promotes  its  dispersion  by  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  or  ap- 
parently collateral  circumstances,  e.g.  by  an  elastic  dehiscence  which  casts 
the  seed  off  to  a  distance ;  by  the  development  of  a  pappus,  wings,  hooked 
or  other  appendages,  which  allows  them  to  be  carried  off  by  winds,  or  by 
animals,  etc.,  to  which  they  may  adhere ;  by  their  small  specific  gravity, 
which  enables  them  to  float  down  streams  ;  by  their  attractions  to  birds, 
etc.,  who  taking  them  for  food  irop  them  often  at  great  distances,  etc.  Ap- 
pendages to  the  seeds  themselves  also  often  promote  dispersion. 

223.  Hairs  have  various  functions.  The  ordinarjr  indumentum  (171)  of 
stems  and  leaves  indeed  seems  to  take  little  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
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plant  besides  perhaps  some  occasional  protection  against  injurions  atmo- 
spheric influences,  but  the  root-hairs  (216)  are  active  absorbents,  the  hairs 
on  st;^les  and  other  parts  of  flowers  appear  often  materially  to  assist  the 
transmission  of  pollen,  and  the  exudations  of  glandular  hairs  (175,  2)  are 
often  too  copious  not  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  phenomena  ai  vege- 
tation. The  whole  question,  however,  of  vegetaUe  exudations  and  their 
influence  on  the  economy  of  vegetable  life,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 


Chap.  IV.  CoLLEcnoir,  Prbsbbvatiok,  and  DBTBBMiKATioir  of  Plants. 

224.  Plants  can  undoubtedly  be  most  easily  and  satis£euitorily  examined 
when  freshly  gathered.  But  time  will  rarely  admit  of  this  being  done,  and 
it  is  moreover  desirable  to  compare  them  with  other  plants  previously  ob- 
served or  collected.  Specimens  must,  therefore,  be  selected  for  leisurely 
observation  at  home,  and  preserved  for  future  reference.  A  collection  of 
such  specimens  constitutes  an  Herbarium, 

225.  A  botanical  Speoimenf  to  be  perfect,  should  have  root,  stem, 
,  leaves,  flowers  (both  open  and  in  bud)  and  fruit  (both  young  and  mature). 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  gather  such  complete  specimens,  but 
the  collector  should  aim  at  completeness.  Fragments,  such  as  leaves  without 
flowers,  or  flowers  without  leaves,  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

226.  If  the  plant  is  small  (not  exceeding  15  in.),  or  can  be  reduced  to 
that  length  by  folding,  the  specimen  should  consist  of  the  whole  plant,  in- 
cluding the  principal  part  of  the  root.  If  it  be  too  large  to  preserve  the 
whole,  a  good  flowering  branch  should  be  selected,  with  the  foliage  as  low 
down  as  can  be  gathered  with  it ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  lower  stem-leaves 
or  radical  leaves,  if  any,  should  be  added,  so  as  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  plant. 

227.  The  specimen  should  be  taken  from  healthy  uninjured  plants  of 
a  medium  size.  Or  if  a  specimen  be  gathered  because  it  looks  a  Httle  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority  of  those  around  it,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  a  specimen  of  the  more  prevalent  form  should  be  taken  hrom 
the  same  locality  for  comparison. 

228.  For  bringing  the  specimens  home,  a  light  portfolio  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  calico  or  leather,  furnished  with  straps  and  buckles  for  closing, 
and  another  for  slinging  on  the  shoolder,  and  containing  a  few  sheets  of 
stout  coarse  paper,  is  better  than  the  old-fsushioned  tin  box  (except,  perhaps, 
for  stiff,  pri(^y  plants,  and  a  few  others).  The  specimens  as  gathered  are 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  paper,  and  may  be  crowded  together  if  not  left 
long  without  sorting. 

229.  If  the  specimen  brought  home  be  not  immediately  determined  when 
fresh,  but  dried  for  future  examination,  a  note  should  be  taken  of  the  time, 
place,  and  situation  in  which  it  was  gathered ;  of  the  stature,  habit,  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  any  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  of  which  the  specimen 
is  only  a  portion ;  of  the  kind  of  root  it  has ;  of  the  colour  of  the  flower ; 
or  of  any  other  particulars  which  the  specimen  itself  cannot  supply,  or 
which  may  be  lost  in  the  process  of  drying.  These  memoranda,  whether 
taken  down  in  the  field,  or  from  the  living  specimen  when  brought  home, 
should  be  written  on  a  label  attached  to  the  specimen  or  preserved  with  it^ 
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230.  To  dry  specimens,  they  are  laid  flat  between  several  sheets  of  bibu- 
Ions  paper,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  The  paper  is  subsequently  changed 
at  intervals,  until  they  are  dj^^. 

231.  In  laying  out  the  specimen,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
natural  position  of  the  parts  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  laying  flat  In 
general,  if  the  specimen  is  fresh  and  not  very  slender,  it  may  be  simply  laid 
on  the  lower  sheet  holding  it  by  the  stalk  and  drawing  it  slightly  down- 
wards ;  then,  as  the  upper  sheet  is  laid  over,  if  it  be  slightly  drawn  down- 
wards as  it  is  pressed  down,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  few  trials,  that  the 
spedmen  will  have  retained  a  natural  form  with  very  little  trouble.  If  the 
specimen  has  been  gathered  long  enough  to  have  become  flaccid,  it  will  re- 
quire more  care  in  laying  the  leaves  flat  and  giving  the  parts  their  proper 
direction.  Specimens  kept  in  tin  boxes,  will  also  often  have  taken  unna- 
tural bends  which  wiU  require  to  be  corrected. 

282.  If  the  specimen  is  very  bushy,  some  branches  must  be  thinned 
out,  but  always  so  as  to  show  where  they  have  been.  If  any  part,  such  as 
the  head  of  a  Thistle,  the  stem  of  an  Orobanche,  or  the  bulb  of  a  Lily,  be 
very  thick,  a  portion  of  what  is  to  be  the  under  side  of  the  specimen  may 
be  sliced  o£  Some  thick  specimens  may  be  split  from  top  to  bottom  before 
drying. 

233.  H  the  specimen  be  succulent  or  tenacious  of  life,  such  as  a  Sedum 
or  an  Orchis,  it  may  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  all  but  the  flowers.  This 
will  kiU  the  plant  at  once,  and  enable  it  to  be  dried  rapidly,  losing  less  of 
its  colour  or  foliage  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Dipping  in  boiling 
water  is  also  useM  in  the  case  of  Heaths  and  other  plants  which  are  apt 
to  shed  their  leaves  during  the  process  of  drying. 

234.  Plants  with  very  ddicate  corollas  may  be  placed  between  single 
leaves  of  very  thin  unglazed  tissue-paper.  In  shifting 'these  plants  into  dry 
paper  the  tissue-paper  is  not  to  be  removed,  but  lifted  with  its  contents  on 
to  the  dry  paper. 

235.  The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  to  be  placed  between  each  specimen 
or  sheet  of  specimens,  will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  thickness  and 
humidity  of  the  specimens ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  paper  one  has  at  command.  The  more  and  the  better  the 
paper,  the  less  frequently  will  it  be  necessary  to  change  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  plants  will  dry.  The  paper  ought  to  be  coarse,  stout,  and  unsized. 
Common  blotting-paper  is  much  too  tender. 

336.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  used  is  well-dried.  If  it  be 
likewise  hot,  all  the  better ;  but  it  must  then  be  very  dry ;  and  wet  plants 
put  into  hot  paper  will  require  changing  very  soon,  to  prevent  their  turning 
black,  for  hot  damp  without  ventilation  produces  fermentation,  and  spoils 
the  specimens. 

237.  For  pressing  plants,  various  more  or  less  complicated  and  costly 
presses  are  made.  None  is  better  than  a  pair  of  boards  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  a  stone  or  other  heavy  weight  upon  them  if  at  home,  or  a  pair 
of  strong  leather  straps  round  them  if  travelling.  Each  of  these  boards 
should  be  double,  that  is,  made  of  two  layers  of  thin  boards,  the  opposite 
way  of  the  grain,  and  joined  together  by  a  row  of  clenched  brads  round  the 
edge,  without  glue.  Such  boards,  in  deal,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch 
thick  (each  layer  about  2^  lines)  will  be  found  light  and  durable. 

238.  It  is  useful  also  to  have  extra  boards  or  pasteboards  the  size  of  the 
paper,  to  separate  thick  plants  from  thin  ones,  wet  ones  from  those  neai'ly 
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dry,  etc.  Open  wooden  frames  with  cross-bars,  or  frames  of  strong  wirework 
attice,  are  still  better  than  boards  for  this  purpose,  as  accelerating  the 
drying  by  promoting  ventilation. 

239.  The  more  frequently  the  plants  are  shifted  into  dry  paper  the 
bettor.  Excepting  for  very  stiff  or  woody  plants,  the  first  pressure  should 
be  light,  and  the  first  shifting,  if  possible,  after  a  few  hours.  Then,  or  at 
the  second  shifting,  when  the  specimens  will  have  lost  their  elasticity,  will 
be  the  time  for  putting  right  any  part  of  a  specimen  which  may  have  taken 
a  wtong  fold  or  a  bad  direction.  After  this  the  pressure  may  be  gradually 
increased,  and  the  plants  left  from  one  to  several  days  without  shifting. 
The  exact  amount  of  pressure  to  be  given  will  depend  on  the  consistence  of 
the  specimens,  and  the  amount  of  paper.  It  must  only  be  borne  in  mind 
that  too  much  pressure  crushes  the  delicate  parts,  too  little  allows  them  to 
shrivel,  in  both  cases  interfering  with  their  future  examination. 

240.  The  most  convenient  specimens  will  be  made,  if  the  drying-paper 
is  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  herbarium  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  That 
of  writing  demy,  rather  more  than  16  inches  by  10  J  inches,  is  a  common 
and  very  convenient  size.  A  small  size  reduces  the  specimens  too  much,  a 
largo  size  is  both  costly  and  inconvenient  for  use. 

241.  When  the  specimens  are  quite  dry  and  stiff,  they  may  be  packed  up 
in  bundles  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer,  and  this  paper 
need  not  be  bibulous.  The  specimens  may  be  placed  very  closely  on  the 
sheets,  but  not  in  more  than  one  layer  on  each  sheet,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  bundles  by  sufficient  covering  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
ternal moisture  or  the  attacks  of  insects. 

242.  In  laying  the  specimens  into  the  herbarium,  no  more  than  one 
species  should  ever  be  fastened  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  although  several 
specimens  of  the  same  species  may  be  laid  side  by  side.  And  throughout 
the  process  of  drying,  packing,  and  laying  in,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  labels  be  not  separated  from  the  specimens  they  belong  to. 

243.  To  examine  or  dissect  flowers  or  fruits  in  dried  specimens  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  soften  them.  If  the  parts  are  very  delicate,  this  is  best  done 
by  gradually  moistening  them  in  cold  water ;  in  most  cases,  steeping  them 
in  boiling  water  or  in  steam  is  much  quicker.  Very  hard  fruits  and  seeds 
will  require  boiling  to  be  able  to  dissect  them  easily. 

244.  For  dissecting  and  examining  flowers  in  the  field,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  pen-knife  and  a  pocket  lens  of  two  or  three  glasses  from  1  to  2 
inches  focus.  At  home  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  mounted  lens  or 
simple  microscope,  with  a  stage  holding  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  the 
flowers  may  be  laid  ;  and  a  pair  of  dissectors,  one  of  which  should  be  nar- 
row and  pointed,  or  a  mere  point,  like  a  thick  needle,  in  a  handle ;  the 
other  should  have  a  pointed  blade,  with  a  sharp  edge,  to  make  clean  sections 
across  the  ovary.  A  compound  microscope  is  rarely  necessary,  except  in 
cryptogamic  botany  and  vegetable  anatomy.  For  tie  simple  microscope, 
lenses  of  ^,  J,  1,  and  1 J  inches  focus  are  sufficient. 

246.  To  assist  the  student  in  determining  or  ascertaining  the  name  of 
a  plant  belonging  to  a  Flora,  analytical  tables  are  in  this  work  prefixed  to 
the  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species.  These  tables  are  so  constructed  as  to 
contain,  under  each  bracket,  or  equally  indented,  two  (rarely  three  or 
more)  alternatives  as  nearly  as  possible  contradictory  or  incompatible  with 
each  other,  each  alternative  referring  to  another  bracket^  or  having  under 
it  another  pair  of  alternati^'es  further  indented.      The  student  having  a 
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plant  to  determine,  will  first  take  the  general  table  of  Natural  Ortlei-H,  and 
examining  his  plant  at  each  step  to  see  which  altematiye  agrees  wiili  it, 
will  be  led  on  to  the  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  he  will  then  compare  it 
with  the  detailed  character  of  the  Order  given  in  the  text  If  it  agrees, 
he  will  follow  the  same  course  with  the  table  of  the  genera  of  that  Order 
to  find  the  genus,  and  again  with  the  key  of  the  species  of  that  genus  to 
find  the  species. 

Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a  Dandelion,  a  Daisy,  or^  Thistle.  On  open- 
ing what  appears  to  be  the  flower,  we  see  at  once  that  each  part,  which  we 
may  at  first  have  taken  for  a  petal,  contains  a  separate  style,  and  has  a 
separate  ovary  (appearing  like  a  seed)  under  it,  but  no  separate  calyx,  all 
these  florets  being  collected  within  a  common  involucre.  The  flower  is 
therefore  compound.  Our  attention  is  also  called  to  the  anthers.  They 
may  at  first  escape  the  beginner,  but  with  a  little  care  they  will  be  dis- 
covered forming  a  ring  round  the  style.  We  may  then  conclude  that  our 
plant  agrees  with  the  first  alternative  which  refers  to  the  second  bracket. 
We  must  now  look  to  the  ovary  under  any  one  of  the  florets,  cut  it  open, 
and,  finding  but  a  single  ovule  or  seed,  we  are  referred  to  the  great  Order 
of  Compositse.  This  second  bracket  is  only  necessary  to  exclude  two  or 
three  Gampanulaceee  {Phyteuma  and  Jasione),  which  have  the  united  anthers 
and  heads  of  flowers  oi  Composite,  but  are  most  readily  known  by  the 
numerous  small  ovules  or  seeds  in  their  ovary  or  fruit.  On  turning  to  the 
description  of  the  Order  Compositse,  we  are  cautioned  against  confounding 
with  them  two  or  three  other  plants  which  have  similar  heads  of  flowers, 
and  being  satisfied  we  are  right,  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  find  out 
the  genus  of  our  plant. 

Suppose  the  plant  to  be  a  Violet.  Although  the  anthers  are  united  in  a 
ring,  the  flowers  are  quite  separate,  each  with  its  own  calyx,  and  we  are 
referred  by  the  second  alternative  to  the  third  bracket,  the  double  perianth 
refers  us  to  the  fifth,  the  free  ovary  to  the  sixth,  the  single  ovary  to  the 
seventh,  the  irregular  corolla  to  the  forty-first,  the  spur  to  one  of  the  petals 
to  the  forty-second,  the  five  stamens  to  the  forty-third,  under  which  the  five 
sepals  and  petals  indicate  at  once  the  genus  Viola.  We  then  compare  our 
plant  with  the  description  of  the  genus  in  the  Flora,  before  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  species.  In  making  use  of  these  descriptions,  the  beginner 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  the  popular  meaning  of  terms  to  which 
a  technical  sense  has  been  given  by  botanists,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  he 
should  refer  to  the  definitions  through  the  Index  of  Terms. 

After  a  little  habit,  this  mechanical  process  will  be  much  abridged.  The 
great  divisions  of  the  general  analytical  table  will  be  at  once  recognised,  and 
very  soon  the  large  Orders  and  genera  will  become  so  familiar,  that  in  most 
cases  the  amateur  will  only  have  to  commence  with  them.  Yet  in  all  cases 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  wherever  the  plant  does  not  agree  perfectly  with 
the  generic  character  and  description,  he  must  revert  to  the  beginning,  and 
careMly  go  through  every  step  of  the  investigation  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 

And  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  framing  of 
the  analytical  keys  of  the  present  work,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  verified,  specimen  in  hand,  through  every  stage,  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  they  have  been  rendered  so  precise  as  to  preclude  doubt. 
The  beginner  especially  will  often  be  at  a  loss  as  to  which  alternative  agrees 
the  best  with  the  plant  he  is  examining,  and  one  Mse  step  may  lead  him 
far  away  from  the  object  he  is  seeking.    But  let  him  not  be  discouraged ; 
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perseverance,  a  fresh  examiDation  of  his  specimen,  or  of  others  of  the  same 
plant,  a  critical  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  every  expression  in  the 
characters  given,  may  lead  him  to  detect  some  minute  point  overlooked  or 
mistaken,  and  put  him  in  the  right  way.  Even  experienced  botanists,  pro- 
vided with  the  most  detailed  descriptions  in  systematic  works  of  the  highest 
repute,  are  occasionally  led  into  false  determinations.  Species  vary  within 
limits  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  express  in  words.  In  making  an 
analytical  table,  it  often  proves  impossible  so  to  divide  the  genera  or  species 
which  have  to  come  under  one  bracket,  as  that  each  alternative  must  ex- 
clude all, that  come  under  the  other  one.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  make  both  alternatives  lead  to  the  doubtful  genus  or  species, 
although  for  brevity's  sake  this  has  been  avoided  when  not  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

246.  In  those  Floras  where  analytical  tables  are  not  given,  the  student 
is  usually  guided  to  the  most  important  or  prominent  characters  of  each 
genus  or  species,  either  by  a  general  summary  prefixed  to  the  genera  of 
an  Order  or  to  the  species  of  the  genus,  for  all  such  genera  or  species ; 
or  by  a  special  summary  immediately  preceding  the  detailed  description 
of  each  genus  or  species.  In  the  latter  case  this  summary  is  called  a 
diagnosis.  Or  sometimes  the  important  characters  are  only  indicated  by 
italicising  them  in  the  detailed  description. 

247.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  specimen  gathered  may  present  some 
occasional  or  accidental  anomalies  pecidiar  to  that  single  one,  or  to  a  very 
few  individuals,  which  may  prevent  the  species  from  being  at  once  re- 
cognised by  its  technical  characters.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out 
a  few  of  these  anomalies  which  the  botanist  will  be  most  likely  to  meet 
with.    For  this  purpose  we  may  divide  them  into  two  classes,  viz. : 

(1)  Aberrations  from  the  ordinary  type  or  appearance  of  a  species  for 
which  soTne  general  cause  may  he  assigned. 

A  bright,  light,  and  open  situation,  particularly  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions above  the  sea,  or  at  high  latitudes,  without  too  much  wet  or  drought, 
tends  to  increase  the  size  and  heighten  the  colour  of  flowers,  in  proportion 
to  the  stature  and  foliage  of  the  plant. 

Shade,  on  the  contrary,  especially  if  accompanied  by  richness  of  soil 
and  sufficient  moisture,  tends  to  increase  the  foliage  and  draw  up  the  stem, 
but  to  diminish  the  number,  size,  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

A  hot  climate  and  dry  situation  tend  to  increase  the  hairs,  prickles,  and 
other  pi*oductions  of  the  epidermis,  to  shorten  and  stiffi&n  the  branches, 
rendering  thorny  plants  yet  more  spinous.  Moisture  in  a  rich  soil  has  a 
contrary  effect. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  a  saline  soil  or  atmosphere,  imparts  a 
thicker  and  more  succulent  consistence  to  the  foliage  and  almost  every  part 
of  the  plant,  and  appears  not  unfrequently  to  enable  plants  usually  annual 
to  live  through  the  winter.  Flowers  in  a  maritime  variety  are  often  much 
fewer,  but  not  smaller. 

The  luxuriance  of  plants  growing  in  a  rich  soil,  and  the  dwarf  stunted 
character  of  those  crowded  in  poor  soils,  are  too  well  known  to  need  par- 
ticularising. It  is  also  an  everyday  observation  how  gradually  the  speci- 
mens of  a  species  become  dwarf  and  stunted  as  we  advance  into  the  cold 
damp  regions  of  the  summits  of  high  mountain  ranges,  or  into  high  northern 
latitudes ;  and  yet  it  is  frequently  from  the  want  of  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances that  numbers  of  false  species  have  been  added  to  our  Enumerations 
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and  Floras.  Luzuriaiice  entails  not  only  an  increase  in  the  siae  of  the 
whole  plant,  or  of  partioolar  parts,  but  often  also  an  increase  of  nnmber  in 
branches,  in  leaves,  or  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf;  or  it  may  diminish 
the  hairiness  of  the  plant,  induce  thorns  to  grow  out  into  branches,  etc. 

Capsules  which,  while  growing,  lie  dose  upon  the  ground,  will  often  be- 
come larger,  more  succulent,  and  less  readily  dehiscent,  than  those  which 
are  not  so  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Herbs  eaten  down  by  sheep  or  cattle,  or  crushed  underfoot,  or  other- 
wise checked  in  their  growth,  or  trees  or  shrubs  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
if  then  exposed  to  fayourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  wul  send 
up  luxuriant  side-shoots,  often  so  different  in  the  form  of  their  leayes,  in 
their  ramification  and  inflorescence,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  for  the 
same  species. 

Annuals  which  haye  germinated  in  spring,  and  flowered  without  check, 
will  often  be  yeiy  different  in  aspect  from  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, which,  having  germinated  later,  are  stopped  by  summer  droughts  or 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  only  flower  the  following  season  upon  a  se- 
cond growth.    The  latter  have  often  been  mistaken  for  perennials. 

Hybrids,  or  crosses  between  two  distinct  species,  come  under  the  same 
category  of  anomalous  specimens  from  a  known  cause.  Frequent  as  they 
are  in  gardens,  where  they  are  artificially  produced,  they  are  probably 
rare  io  nature,  although  on  this  subject  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
some  believing  them  to  be  very  frequent,  others  almost  denying  their  ex- 
istence. Absolute  proof  of  the  origm  of  a  plant  found  wild,  is  of  course 
impossible ;  but  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  following  particulars 
must  always  co-exist  m  a  wild  hybrid.  It  partakes  of  the  ch^acters  of  its 
two  parents ;  it  is  to  be  found  isolated,  or  almost  isolated,  in  places  where 
the  two  parents  are  abundant ;  if  there  are  two  or  three,  they  will  generally 
be  dissimilar  from  each  other,  one  partaking  more  of  one  parent,  another 
of  the  other ;  it  seldom  ripens  good  seed ;  it  will  never  be  found  where  one 
of  the  parents  grows  alone. 

Where  two  supposed  species  grow  together,  intermixed  with  numerous 
intermediates  bearing  good  seed,  and  passing  more  or  less  gradually  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  may  generally  be  concluded  that  the  whole  are  mere 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  beginner,  however,  must  be  very  cautious  not 
to  set  down  a  specimen  as  intermediate  between  two  species,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so  in  some,  even  the  most  striking  characters,  such  as  stature 
and  foliage.  Extreme  varieties  of  one  species  are  connected  together  by 
transitions  in  all  their  characters,  but  these  transitions  are  not  all  observable 
in  the  same  specimens.  The  observation  of  a  single  intermediate  is  there- 
fore of  little  value,  unless  it  be  one  link  in  a  long  series  of  intermediate  forms, 
and,  when  met  with,  should  lead  to  the  search  for  the  other  connecting  links. 

(2)  Accidental  aJberrations  from  the  ordinary  type^  that  ia^  those  of  which 
the  cause  is  unknown. 

These  require  the  more  attention,  as  they  may  sometimes  lead  the  begin- 
ner far  astray  in  his  search  for  the  genus,  whilst  the  aberrations  above-men- 
tioned as  reducible  more  or  less  to  general  laws,  affect  chiefly  the  distinction 
of  species. 

Almost  all  species  with  coloured  flowers  are  liable  to  occur  occasionally 
with  them  all  white. 

Many  may  be  found  even  in  a  wild  state  with  double  flowers,  that  is,  with 
a  multiplication  of  petals. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Plants  which  hare  usually  conspicuous  petals  -will  occasionally  appear 
without  any  at  all,  either  to  the  flowers  produced  at  particular  seasons,  or 
to  all  the  flowers  of  individual  plants,  or  the  petals  may  be  reduced  to  nar- 
row slips. 

Flowers  usually  very  irregular,  may,  on  certain  individuals,  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  irregularity,  or  appear  in  some  very  different  shape.  Spurs, 
for  instance,  may  disappear,  or  be  produced  on  all  instead  of  one  only  of  the 
petals. 

One  part  may  be  occasionally  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  usual 
number  of  parts  in  each  floral  whorl,  more  especially  in  regular  polypetalous 
flowers. 

Plants  usually  monoecious  or  dioecious  may  become  occasionally  herma- 
phrodite, or  hermaphrodite  plants  may  produce  occasionally  unisexual 
flowers  by  the  abortion  of  the  stamens  or  of  the  pistils.      ' 

Leaves  cut  or  divided  where  they  are  usually  entire,  variegated  or  spotted 
where  they  are  usually  of  one  colour,  or  the  reverse,  must  also  be  classed 
amongst  those  accidental  aberrations  which  the  botanist  must  always  be  on 
his  guard  against  mistaking  for  specific  distinctions. 


II.  INDEX  OF  TERMS,  OR  GLOSSARY. 
{The  figures  refer  to  the  Paragraphs  of  the  Outlines.) 


PXR. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

Aberrations          .        .247 

Amphitropcus     .       .  184 

Arillate  (having  an  aril)  164 

Abortive       ...    84 

Amplezlcaul        .        .    37 

Aristate       ...    47 

Abruptly  pinnate        .    43 

Amygdaloid  =  ahnond- 

Article,  articulate,  arti- 

Accessory organs        .  168 

like. 

culation    ...    64 

Adcular       ...    54 

Amyloid       .        ,        .192 

Artiflcial  divisions  and 

Achene        .        .       .158 

Anastomose         .        .    40 

characters        .       .  184 

Aculeate      .       .       .170 

Anatropous .       .        .134 

Ascending    ...    28 

Acuminate,  acumen    .    47 

Androgynous       .        .    87 

Asepalous     ...    85 

Acute  ....    47 

Angiospermous    .        .  161 

Assimilation        .       .  218 

Adherent      .       .  140, 145 

Anisomerous        .        .    94 

Auricle    .    .        .        .49 

Adnate .        .       .63, 145 

Annuals       ...    12 

Auriculate shaving  au- 

Adnate anther     .       .  114 

Anterior       ...    91 

ricles        ...    60 

Adventitious       .      17, 19 

Anther       ,  .        .  109, 114 

Axil,  axillary      .       .    17 

Aerial = growing  in  the 

Anthesis  (flowering  pe- 

Axile (in  the  axis)      .  182 

air. 

riod)  .       .       .       .214 

t 

.Slstivation  .       .       .103 

Apetalous    ...    85 

Bark    .       .        .        .198 

Aggregate  fruit  .       .  147 

Apex    .        .       86,47,116 

Barren.       .       .     86,110 

Apiculate- with  a  little 

Base      .       .       86,48,116 

Ate  (wings)         .    87,165 

point. 

Bast-cells     .       .       .198 

Alate= having  wings. 

Apocarpous .       .       .126 

Berry   .       .       .       .167 

Albumen,  albuminous .  162 

Aquatic = growing  in 

Bi- (2  in  composition) .    44 

Alburnum    .        .        .198 

water       .     .  .    '    .    14 

Bicarpellary        .       .  126 

Alliances      .       .        .182 

Arboreous  or  arbores- 

Bidentate    ...    44 

Alternate     .        .      82,90 

cent  plant        .       .    12 

Biennials     .       .       .    12 

Amentum = catkin      .    76 

Aril,  arillus .        .       .164 

Di 

Bifid     ....    44 
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PAR. 

BlfoUolate    . 

.    44 

Bijugate       . 

.    44 

Bilabiate  (two-Upped) 

lOa,  106 

Bflocolar      . 

.  126 

Bipizinate 

.    43 

Biaexnal 

.    85 

Biternate 

.    44 

Blade    . 

.    85 

Bracts,  bracteee  6 

to,  77,  202 

Bracteate  =  havi 

ng 

bracts. 

Bracteoles    . 

.    62 

Bristles,  bristly 

.  178 

Bnd      . 

.    16 

Bulb     . 

.    26 

Bush     . 

.    12 

G(Bsixit06e=tafted       .    28 
OBUonsshardened  and 

nsnalty  tbickened. 
Calycole,  calyculate    .    80 
Calyx   .        ,        16,90,96 


Cambiiim-regioii 

Oampannlate 

OampylotropouB  . 

Oanescenti    . 

CapiUaryshair-like 

Capitate 

Capsule 

Carpel  . 

Garpopbore  . 

Cartilaginons  =  of  the 
consistence  of  carti- 
lage or  of  parchment. 

Canmcle,  canmculate 

Caryopsis     . 

Catkins 

Cauline  (on  the  stem) . 

Canlocarpic . 

Cdls  (elementary) 

Cells  (of  anthers). 

Cells  (of  the  ovary)     . 

Cdlnlar  ^stem    . 

Cellular  tissue 

Cellulose 

Centrifugal 

Centripetal 

Chaff    . 

Chalaasa 

Character 

ChlorophyD 

Chromule 

Ciliate. 


.211 
.  104 
.  134 
.  173 
.  54 
.  74 
.  168 
15,128 
.  146 


164 

160 

76 

88 

12 

186 

109 

121 

198 

188 

191 

72 

72 

82 

,  138 

.  183 

.  192 

.  192 

.    39 


Circmnaciss .  .  .158 
0irriiu8= tendril  .  .  169 
Class  .  .  .  .182 
Claw  (of  a  petal)  .  107 
Climbing  stem  .  .  29 
Coats  of  the  ovule  .  138 
Coats  of  the  seed  .  168 
Coccus.  .  .  ,169 
Ck>herent  .  .  ,145 
Collateral  =    inserted 

oneby  thesideof  the 

other. 
Ck>llection  of  q)ecimen8  224 
Coma  .  .  .  .163 
Common  petiole  .  .  89 
Complete  flower  .  .  89 
Compound  leaf  .  .  89 
Compound  flower  .  74 
(Compound  fruit  .  .  147 
Compound  ovazy .  .  126 
Compound  umbel  .  74 
Compressed .  .  .54 
Cone  .  .  .  .160 
Confluent  .  .  .117 
Conical  .  '  .  ,54 
Connate  .  .  .145 
Connective,    oxinecti- 

vnm  .       .  .109 

Connivent  .  .  .145 
Ck>ntorted,  convolute  .  102 
Cordate  ...  49 
Cordiform  .  .  .  49 
Coriaceous  .  .  .  55 
Corky  layer.  .  .  198 
Conn  .  .  .  .27 
Corolla .  .  16, 90, 97 
Corrugate  (crumpled) .  102 
Corymb,  corymbose  .  74 
Costate  .  .  .173 
Cotton,  cottony  .  .  173 
Cotyledons  .  .  .  166 
Creeping  ...  28 
Crenate,  crenulate  .  39 
Cristate  =   having  a 

crest-like  appendage. 
Crown  of  the  root  .  24 
Crumpled  .  .  .102 
Cryptogamous  plants  .  10 
Culm  ....  84 
Ouneate  .  .  .45 
(Jupular  (cup-shaped) .  136 
Cuspidate  .  .  .47 
Cylindrical  ...  54 
Cyme,  cymose     .       .    74 


Doca-  or  dccem.  (10  in 


PAR. 


composition) 
Deciduous  calyx 
Decompound 
Decumbent  . 
Deourrent    . 
Decussate 
Definite 
Definitions  . 


44,  92 
.  162 
.  48 
.  28 
.  87 
.  82 
.  89 
(p.xl.) 


Dehiscence,  dehiscent 

118,160 
Dentate  ...  89 
Depressed  ...  54 
Descriptive  Botany  (p.  xi.) 
Determinate  .  .  67 
Determination  of  plants  245 
Dextrine  .  .  ,192 
Di-  (2  in  composition).    92 


DiadeH>hous . 

Diagnosis     . 

Dialypetalous 

Diandrous    . 

Dichlamydeous 

Dichotomous 

Diclinous 


.  118 
.  246 
.  100 
.  98 
.  85 
.  83 
.    86 


Dicotyledonous  plants.  167 

Didymous    , 

Didynamous 

Diffuse. 

Digitate 

Digynous 

Dimerous 

Dimidiate     , 

Dioecious 

Dipetalons   . 

Disepalous    , 

Disk     . 

Dissepiment 

Dissected 

Distichous    . 

Distinct 

Divaricate    , 

Diverging, 


64 
.  118 
.  28 
.  41 
93, 125 
.  93 
.  117 
.    86 


.  136 
,  126 
.  39 
.  32 
.  145 
.  115 


divergent 

116, 145 
.    89 


Divided 
Dorsal = on  the  back. 
Double  flowers 
Down,  downy 
Drupe  . 
Dry  fruits    . 
Ducts    . 
Duramen 


.  97 
.  178 
.  167 
.  158 
.  188 
.  198 


Ear 


76 
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Echlnate  .  .  .173 
Elaborated  sap  .  .  217 
Blementary  cells  and 

ti£Bae8  .  .  .  186 
Elliptical  ...  45 
Bmarginate.  .  .  47 
Embryo  .  .162  166 
Endocarp  .  .  .157 
Endogens,  endogenous 

plants  .  .  .  195 
Endogenous  stem  .  199 
Endosmose  .  .  .217 
Ennea-  (9  in  composi- 
tion). ...  92 
Entire  .  .  .  .89 
Epicarp  .  .  .  157 
Epidermis  .  .  173,  193 
Epigynoos  .  .  ,  140 
Eplgynons  disk  .  .  144 
I^iphyte  ...  14 
Erect)  ....  28 
Exalbmninous  (with- 
out albomen)  .  .  162 
Examination  of  plants.  243 
Exogens,      exogenous 

plants  .  ,  .  195 
Exogenous  stem  .  .  198 
Exserted  .  .  .113 
Extrorse       .       .       .118 

Falcate  ...  45 
FamiUes  .  .  .181 
Farinose  .  .  .173 
Fascicled,  fasciculate  .  32 
Fastigiate  ...  74 
Fecula  .  .  .  .192 
Female  .  .  .85 
FertUe  ....  86 
Fibre  ....  18 
Fibrous  root  .  .  20 
Fibro-vascular  system.  193 
Filament  .  .  .109 
Filiform=thread-like. 
Fimbriate^fringed. 
Flabelliform  >  fan- 
shaped  ...  45 
Fleshy ....  55 
Flocooee  .  .  .178 
Floral  enyelope  .  .  15 
Floral  leayes  .  .  61 
Flowers  15,  84, 218,  219 
Flowering  plants .  .  10 
Foliaceous = leaf-like. 
Follicle        .       .       .  159 


INTBODUCTION. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

Foramen      .       .       . 

188 

Imbricate,  imbricated 

Forked.       ,       .       , 

88 

68,102 

Free      .     89, 132, 140 

,145 

Impari-pinnate    . 

.    43 

Fruit     .       .    15,146,222 

Imperfect    . 

.    84 

Frutescent,  fruticose  . 

12 

Incomplete  . 

.    84 

Function      . 

7 

Indefinite     .       . 

.    92 

Funide  (funiculus)     , 

164 

.166 

Funnel-shaped     . 

104 

Indeterminate     . 

.    67 

Furrowed     . 

173 

Indumentum       . 

.  171 

Fusiform    =    spindle- 

Induplicate  . 

.  102 

shaped 

54 

Inferior        .       . 

.  140 

Inferior  radicle    . 

.167 

Gamopetalous      . 

100 

.    66 

Geminate     . 

32 

Infundibuliform   (fun- 

Gtenus, genera     . 

180 

nel-shaped) 

.104 

Germ,  germination 

215 

Innate  anther      . 

.114 

Gibbous 

105 

Insertion 

.  140 

Glabrous      . 

178 

Intemode    . 

.    31 

Glands         .       .   175,206 

Interrupted  spike 

or 

Glandular-setose . 

173 

raceme     . 

.    75 

Glaucous      . 

173 

Introrse       ', 

.118 

Globose,  globular 

54 

Involucre,  invduoel 

.    70 

Glochidiate  . 

173 

Involute 

.  102 

Glume  . 

83 

Irregular      . 

.    06 

Glutinous     . 

173 

Isomerous    .       . 

.    89 

Grain   .       .       . 

160 

Joint,  joining 

.    54 

Gymnospermous  . 

161 

Jugum,  jugaspairs 

.    44 

Gynobasis,  gjmophoie 

143 

Kernel  .       .       . 

.  157 

Habit  . 

183 

Knob    .       .       . 

.    25 

Hairs    .        .  171,205,228 

Hastate 

60 

.  106 

Head    . 

74 

Ladniate     .       . 

.    39 

Heart- wood . 

198 

Lamina        . 

36,107 

Hepta-  (7  in  composi- 

Lanate=woolly   . 

.  178 

tion)  . 

92 

Lanceolate   . 

.    46 

Herbaceous  perennials 

12 

Lateral. 

.    91 

Herbarium  . 

224 

Leaf,  leaves  16,  36, 

200,  218 

Hermaphrodite    . 

86 

Leaf-bud      .       . 

.    16 

Heterogamous     . 

87 

Leaflet         .       . 

.    39 

Hexa-  (6  in  composi- 

Leaf-opposed 

.    67 

tion). 

92 

Legume 

.160 

Hilum  . 

165 

Lepidote      .       . 

.172 

Hirsute        •       •       • 

178 

liber    .       .       . 

198,211 

Hispid  .... 

178 

Ligulate,  s  strap- 

Hoary  .... 

178 

shaped. 

Homogamons 

87 

limb    . 

.104 

Hooks  .... 

169 

Linear  . 

46,54 

Hybemaculum    . 

23 

Lip,  lipped   .       . 

.  106 

Hybrids 

247 

Lobe,  lobed  . 

.    39 

Hypocraterifonn  (sal- 

Loculiddal . 

.158 

ver-shaped)     *. 

104 

Lower  , 

.    91 

Hypogynous 

140 

Lunate=cre8oent-shaped. 
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PAR. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

Lyra*e  . 

.     41 

Obpyramldal 

54 

.  146 

Obtuse. 

47 

Personate     . 

.  106 

ICale     .       .       . 

.    85 

Oct- or  ooto- (8  in  com- 

Petal   .       .       . 

.    90 

ICaroesoent  . 

.  151 

position)  .       .44.92 

Petiole. 

.    85 

Mealy  . 

.  178 

Offset  .... 

28 

P«tiolnle      . 

.    39 

Medullary    rays 

and 

Opposite 

82 

Bheath       . 

.  198 

Orbicular     . 

45 

rogamous. 

.    10 

Membranous 

.    55 

Order   .... 

181 

Phyllaries    . 

.    79 

Micropyle     . 

.  165 

Organ  

7 

Fhyllodiumsa  flat  pe- 

Midrib. 

.    40 

213 

tiole  with  no  blade. 

Monadelpboas 

.  113 

Pilose  . 

.  178 

Monandrous 

.  113 

and  reproduction     . 

9 

Pinna  . 

.    48 

Mopi  1 1  ft  ifn  1    , 

.    54 

Orthotropous 

184 

Pinnate 

.      41,42 

Mono-Cl  in  oampoei- 

Oval     ...       . 

45 

Pinnatifld,  pinnatisect    42 

tlon). 

.    92 

Ovary  .... 

121 

Pistil    15,90,120,208,221 

MoDocarpellaiy 

.  125 

Ovate   .... 

45 

Pistillate      . 

.    85 

Monocarpic. 

.    12 

Ovoid   .... 

54 

Pith      .       . 

.  198 

Monochlamydeons       .    86 

Ovule   .       .       .121 

133 

Placenta,  plaoentaUon   131 

Monoootyledonous 

Plant    . 

.      6 

plants 

.  167 

Palate  .... 

105 

PUcate.       , 

.  102 

MonoBcious  . 

.    86 

Palea,  pales 

82 

Plumose 

.  172 

.  125 

FaIeaceous=of  a  chaffy 

Plumule 

.  166 

Monopetoloiis 

.  100 

consistence. 

FluTis: several,  in  com- 

Morphology. 

8,  88 

Palmate   .       .        .  41, 42 

position. 

Mncronate  . 

.    47 

Palmatifid,  pahnatisect  42 

Plurilocnlar . 

.  126 

Molti- (many,  or  s 

min- 

Panicle,  paniculate 

74 

Pod      . 

.  158 

definite   nombc 

sr  in 

Papilte 

122 

Podocarp      . 

.  120 

composition) 

.    44 

Pappus         .        .       . 

155 

PoUen  . 

.  109. 119 

Mnricate 

.  173 

Parallel  veins 

40 

Poly-  (manift  or  an  in- 

Parasite 

14 

deflnite   number  in 

Naked.       .       . 

85,161 

Parenchyma 

188 

composition) 

.    92 

Natmal  divisions 

and 

Parietal        .       .       . 

132 

Polyadelphous 

.  113 

characters 

,  184 

Pectinate     . 

41 

Polyandrous 

92,112 

Natural  Order 

.  181 

Pedate.       .        .      41,42 

Polygamous. 

.    86 

Navicular  =  boa 

t- 

42 

Polygynous  . 

92,125 

shaped. 

Pedicel 

70 

Polypetalous 

.  100 

Nectary 

.  138 

Pedicellate  =  on  a  pe- 

Pome   . 

.        .  160 

Nerve  .       . 

.    40 

dicel. 

PosteriOT      . 

.        .    91 

Net-veined  . 

.    40 

Peduncle      . 

68 

PrsBfoliation 

.    67 

Neuter. 

.    85 

Pedunculate=on  a  pe* 

Preservation  of 

ipeci- 

Node    .       .       . 

.    31 

dunde 

mens 

.  224 

Novem-  (9  in  com 

posi- 

Peltate. 

52 

Prickles       . 

.170 

tion).       . 

.    44 

Penicillate    . 

130 

Primine 

.  133 

Nucleus  of  a  oeU 

.  191 

Penta-  (5  in  composi- 

Procumbent 

.    28 

Nnckos  of  the  ovi 

ale    .138 

tion). 

92 

Proliferous  . 

.    17 

Nut      . 

.  168 

Pepo    .... 

160 

Proeenchyma 

.  188 

Perennial     .       •       « 

12 

Prostrate     . 

28 

Oboompressed     . 

.    54 

Perfect  flower      . 

84 

Protoplasm  . 

.        .  191 

Oboonical     .       . 

.    54 

Perfoliate     . 

37 

Pubescent,  puber 

ulent  173 

Obcordate    . 

.    47 

Perennials    .       •       • 

12 

Pulvinate       (cus 

hion- 

Oblate  .       .        . 

.    45 

Perianth      15,  98,  202, 

220 

shaped)     . 

.       .  186 

Oblong.       . 

45,54 

Pericarp 

164 

Punctiform  =  U 

ke  a 

Obovate 

.    45 

Perigynous  . 

140 

point  or  dot. 

Obovoia       . 

.    54 

Perisperm    . 

162 

Putomen     . 

.  167 
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PAR. 

pyramidal    . 

.    54 

Quadri-  (4  in  composi-          | 

tion) . 

.    44 

Qoincunclal . 

.  102 

Quinqno-  (5  in  composi-         | 

tion) .       .       . 

.    44 

Qnintnplinerved  . 

.    40 

Race     . 

.  178 

Raceme,  racemose 

.    74 

Rachis.       .       . 

39,68 

Radical        .       . 

.    88 

Radicle        .       . 

.  166 

Raphe  . 

.  184 

Raphides      . 

.  192 

Receptacle   . 

74, 186 

RednpUcate . 

.  102 

Regular 

.    96 

Reniform     . 

.    61 

Resupinate  . 

.106 

Reticulate    . 

.    40 

Retuae. 

.    47 

Reyolute 

.  102 

Rhachissraohis  . 

39,68 

Rhaphe=raphe    . 

.  184 

Rhizome 

21,24 

Rhomboidal . 

.    46 

Ribs     . 

.    40 

Ribbed. 

.  173 

Ringent 

.  105 

Root     15, 18, 196, 

207,  216 

RooiBtock    . 

.    24 

Rostrate=beaked. 

Rosulate       .       . 

.    38 

Rotate . 

.  104 

Rudimentary 

.    84 

Rugose 

.  173 

Runcinate    . 

.    41 

Runner        .       . 

.    30 

Saccate 

.  106 

Sagittate     . 

.    60 

Salver-shaped      . 

.  104 

Samara 

.  168 

Sap       .       .       . 

.  192 

Sapwood 

.198 

Sarcocarp     . 

.  167 

Scabrous 

.  178 

Scales  .        68,  69, 172,  201  | 

Scaly  bulb    , 

.    26 

Scalysurfaoe 

.  172 

Scape    . 

.    69 

Scariose,  scariou3 

66 

INTRODUCTION. 

Scattered      . 
Scion    . 
Scorpioid  cyme 
Section . 
Secund . 
Secundine    . 
Seed      . 


Sepals  .       .       .       , 
Septem-  (7  in  composi- 
tion). 
Septicidal     .       .  •    , 
Septumspartition 
Serrate,  serrulate 


PAR. 

.  32 
.  30 
.  74 
.  182 
.  32 
.  133 
.  161 
.  39 
.  90 


168 
126 
39 
37 

Seta,  setae  (bristles)  .  173 
Setaceous  (bristle-like)  64 
Setose     (bearing 

bristles)  .  .  .173 
Sex- (6  in  composition)  44 
Sheathing  ...  87 
Shrubs.  ...  12 
Silicule,  siliqua  .  .  160 
SUver  grain.  .  .  198 
Simple  . 
Sinuate 
Sinus  ....  39 
Smooth  .  .  .173 
Spadiz  .  .  .  .76 
^tha.  .    91 

Spatulate  .  .  .  46 
Species .  .  .  .177 
Sx)ecimen 
Spherical 

^ike,  spicate  .  .  74 
Spikelet  ...  76 
Spinous  .  ,  .170 
Spiral  vessels  .  .  188 
Spur,  spurred  .  .  106 
Squamae^scales  .  .  68 
Squarrose  ...  68 
Stamens 
Staminate 
Staminodia 
Starch  . 
Stellate 
Stellate  hairs 


16,  90, 108,  203 
.  86 
.  110 
.  192 
.  104 
.  172 

Stem  16,  28, 197,  210, 217 
Stem-clasping  .  .  37 
Sterile  ....  86 
Stigma.  .  .  .121 
Stipella  ...  64 
Stipes,  stipitate  .  .  66 
Stipules 


PAR. 

16,  22 
28,  30 
.  194 
.  167 
.  173 
.  173 


Stock    .        .        . 

Stolen  stolon . 

Stomates 

Stone,  stone-fruit 

Striate . 

Strigose,  strigillose 

Strophiole  strophiolate  164 

Style     .       .       .       .121 

8vLh=almost»  or  under ^ 

in  composition. 
Subclass,  suborder 
Submerged    =    under 

water. 
Subulate 
Succulent     . 
Succulent  fruits  . 
Sucker .... 
Suflrutesoent,  snffruti- 

oose  .... 
Sugar  .... 
Sulcate. 
Superior 

Superior  radicle  . 
Superposed  =  inserted 

one  above  the  other. 
Suture  . 
Symmetrical 
Synandrous  . 
E^carpous  . 
Syngenesions 
Systematic  Botany  (p. 

xi). 


182 


64 
65 
167 


12 
193 
173 
140 
167 


169 
89 
112 
126 
113 


Taproot 
Teeth  . 
Tegmen 
Tendril 
Terete  . 
Temate 


20 
.  39,  101 

.  163 
.  29,169 

.  64 
.   82,  41 


Terrestrial  =  growing 

on  the  earth  .  .  14 
Testa  ....  163 
Tetra-(4in  composition)  £f2 
Tetradynamous  .  .  113 
Thorns  .  .  .170 
Throat.  .  .  .104 
Thyrsus,  thyrsoid  .  74 
Tissues  (elementary)  .  186 
Tomentose  .  .  .173 
Toothed  ...  39 
Torus  .  .  .  .135 
Trees  ....  12 
Tri-(3  in  oompo6ition)44, 92 
Tribe    .       .       .       .182 
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Ixi 


PAR. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

Trichotomou3      .        .    84 

UmUlicate  . 

178 

Vegetable  CJhemistry 

8 

Trifid  ....    48 

XJmbonate   . 

178 

Vegetable   Homology 

TrifoUolate  ...    41 

Uncinate = hooked. 

or  Metamorphosis   . 

88 

Trigonous    .        .        .54 

Undershrubs 

12 

Tripinnate  ...    48 

Undulate     . 

89 

Vegetable  Physiology  8,207 

Triplinerved        .        .    40 

Unequally  pinnate 

43 

Veins,  vdnlets,  renation  40 

Triqaetrons         .       .    54 

Ungnioulate 

107 

Vernation    . 

57 

Tristichoua  ...    83 

Unguis  (daw)     . 

107 

Versatile  anther  . 

114 

Tnmcate      ...    47 

Uni-  (1  in  composition)  44 

Verticil,  vertioillate 

82 

Trunk  ....    12 

UnUateral  (one-sided) 

Vessels.       .       . 

188 

Tube     .       .        .  101,104 

racemes    .  _    . 

.    74 

Virgates  twiggy . 

28 

Tuber,  tuberous  20,  25,  204 

Unilocular  .  '    . 

126 

Visdd,  viso^     . 

178 

Tubercnlate .        .       .173 

.    86 

Vitta,  vittsB 

175 

Tubular       .        .        .104 

Unsymmetrical   . 

94 

Viviparous  . 

17 

Tufted.        ...    28 

Upper  .       .       . 

.    91 

VduUe 

.    29 

Tunicated  bulb    .        .    27 

Uroeolate     . 

104 

Turbinates  top-shaped   54 

Utride.       .       . 

158 

Wart,  warted 

178 

Twiner         ...    29 

Wavy  . 

89 

Twisted       .        .        .102 

Valvate 

102 

Whorl,  whorled  . 

82 

Type,  typical        .       .  181 

Valves . 

158 

Wing,  winged     .    87, 

155 

- 

Variety        .       . 

178 

Wood   .       .       . 

198 

Unibel,  nmhfillatfi,  uxn- 

Vascular  tissue   . 

188 

Woody  tissue      . 

188 

beUnle       .        .33,74 

Vegetable  Anatomy  8 

,186 

Wool,  woolly 

178 

III.   ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE   TEXT,   AND    ABBREVUTIONS 
USED  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORK. 

In  the  following  pages  the  name  of  each  Family  or  Order  (for  the  two 
words  may  be  indiscriminately  used)  is  given  in  Latin  and  in  English. 
The  English  name  is  always  in  two  words,  exclusive  of  the  particle. 
Where  the  first  word  is  not  the  name  of  a  genus  also,  it  may  be  used  alone 
to  designate  the  family  by  putting  it  in  the  plural,  as  Orucifers  for  the 
Crucifer  family,  Waterlilies  for  the  Waterlily  family.  Where  however  it 
is  also  the  name  of  a  genus,  and  it  is  wished  to  dosignate  the  family  by 
a  single  word,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  either  the  Latin  name  must  be 
taken,  or  it  must  be  Anglicised  by  some  of  the  modes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, such  as  substituting  the  terminations  ids  for  idecB,  and  anths  or  ads 
for  ocftp,  as:  Orchids  for  Orchidea,  RununaUanths  or  Hanunculads  for 
Ranunculaceis. 

After  the  name  of  the  family,  the  first  paragraph,  in  large  type,  is  the 
character  of  the  family;  the  second,  in  ordinary  type,  contains  remarks  on 
its  geographical  distribution  and  affinities. 

This  is  followed,  in  small  type,  by  the  analytical  key  of  the  British  genera 
belonging  to  the  Order,  as  above  explained,  (p.  Hi,  par.  246);  and  short 
memoranda  are  occasionally  subjoined  on  commonly  culti rated  plants  be- 
longing to  exotic  gL-nera. 
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Ixii  INTRODUCTION. 

Each  genus  commences  with  the  name,  in  Latin  on  the  left,  in  English 
on  the  right.  Where  there  is  no  English  name  suitable  for  the  genus,  the 
Latin  one  is  repeated,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be  used  as  English. 

Then  follow  the  generic  character,  a  paragraph  of  remarks,  an  analytical 
key  of  species,  and  occasional  memoranda  on  exotic  cultivated  species,  all  in 
the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  femilies. 

Each  species  commences  with  the  name,  consisting,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English,  of  two  words.  In  Latin,  the  first  word  indicates  the  genus,  the 
second  the  species ;  and  the  name  is  generally  followed  by  the  indication, 
in  abbreviation,  of  the  botanist  who  first  fixed  the  name  for  the  species  in 
question.  In  these  abbreviations,  lAnn,  stands  for  IAwmbw  ;  Br,  ioic  Robert 
Brown;  DC,  for  De  Candolle;  Sm,  for  Sir  James  Smith.  Other  names  are 
usually  abbreviated  by  giving  the  first  syllable  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
second  sjrllable,  as  Hook,  for  Hooker.  In  English,  the  first  word  indicates 
the  species,  the  second  the  genus ;  but  both  must  be  used  in  naming  the 
plant,  excepting  in  a  few  cases  where  the  first  word  is  a  popular  name  ap- 
plied to  no  other  plant ;  the  generic  name  may  then,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
be  dispensed  with,  as :  Charlock  Brassica  may  be  called  simply  Charlock, 

A^r  the  name  is  occasionally  a  parenthesis,  in  which  reference  is  given 
to  any  name,  different  from  the  one  here  adopted,  under  which  the  species 
may  be  described  in  Hooker  and  Arnott's  *  British  flora,*  in  Babington*s 
'Manual  of  British  Botany,'  in  the  new  edition  of  *  English  Botany.' 
Thus,  under  Brassica  muralist  p.  40,  *  DiplotaxiSf  Brit.  Fl. ;  B,  brevipes, 
Syme,  Eng.  Bot.,'  means  that  the  plant  is  described  as  a  Biplotaxis  in 
the  'British  Flora,*  and  as  Brassica  brevipes  by  Dr.  Syme,  in  the  new 
edition  of  *  English  Botany ; '  and  again,  under  Thalictrum  minus,  p.  4, 
'{T.  fiexuosum,  T.  Kochii,  T,  saxatUs,  Bab.  Man.)'  means,  that  the  species 
here  described  as  Thalictrum  minus  is  intended  to  include  the  plants  des- 
cribed in  Babington*s  Manual  under  the  names  of  Thalictrum  flexuosum, 
T,  Kochiij  and  T,  saxaiile.  In  these  synonyms,  as  such  references  are  com- 
monly called.  Hooker  and  Arnott's  *  British  Flora '  is  designated  by  the 
abbreviation  *Brit.  FL,'  and  Babington's  Manual  by  that  of  *Bab.  Man.' 
Popular  names  of  the  species  are  also  included  in  the  same  parenthesis. 

The  synonyms  are  followed  by  a  paragraph  describing  the  species.  In 
these  descriptions  it  will  be  observed  that  when  another  species  of  the  same 
^enus  13  referred  to,  the  generic  name  is,  for  shortness,  indicated  by  its 
initial  letter,  and  the  specific  one  is  printed  in  italics,  to  avoid  confusion 
with  a  descriptive  epithet.  Thus,  under  Thalictrum  flavum,  p.  4,  *  fewer  than 
in  T.  minus '  means,  fewer  than  in  the  species  called  Thalictrum  minus. 

The  next  paragraph  contains :  1st,  The  indication  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  species.  This  has  only  been  done  in  a  very  general  manner,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  its  distribution  in  countries  the  nearest  to  Britain  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  attempt 
to  fix,  with  any  precision,  the  limits  of  the  areas  remote  from  Britain. 
Generally  speaking,  the  species  indicated  as  extending  to  southern  Europe 
penetrate  more  or  less  into  Africa ;  if  reaching  the  Caucasus,  they  often  ad- 
vance more  or  less  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  etc.  2ndly,  The  distribution  in 
Britain.  These  are  also  given  in  general  terms,  the  object  being  to  give  the 
reader  some  indication  whether  the  species  to  which  he  refers  the  plant  he 
has  been  examining,  is  likely  to  have  been  growing  in  the  place  where  he 
found  his  specimen.  Directions  to  precise  localities  occupy  too  much  space 
for  any  but  very  local  Floras,  or  Botanists'  Guide-books.    Exceptions  are 
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of  course  made  for  plaxits  only  known  in  a  single  locality.  In  all  these 
indications  Britam  is  meant  to  include  Ireland.  The  Channel  lalaxid 
plants  are  only  mentioned  when  they  are  not  also  found  on  the  main  British 
Isles. 

These  stations  are  followed^  in  the  same  paraffraph,  by  the  period  of 
flowering,  printed  in  italics.  The  season  is  generally  oven  rather  than  the 
month,  as  the  flowering  of  plants  always  varies  with  Uie  season.  A  spring 
flower  which  may  appear  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  fnvoured  situation 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  may  not  open  till  May  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  These  periods  of  flowering,  denved  from  personal  observation  or 
from  the  best  sources  I  had  to  hand,  must,  however,  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable allowance,  for  they  are  liable  to  much  variation,  according  to 
local  or  temporary  influences ;  and  at  any  rate  they  can  never  be  depended 
on  for  specific  distinctions.  In  general,  spring  flowers  may  be  said  to 
blow  in  March,  April,  or  May,  in  the  south  of  England ;  summer  flowers 
in  June,  July,  or  part  of  August ;  autunmal  ones  in  the  end  of  August, 
September,  or  part  of  October.  After  the  middle  of  October,  and  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  there  are  but  few  besides  occasional  stragglers  in 
flower :  towards  the  North,  the  flowering  season  is  much  shorter,  and  par- 
ticularly the  early  flowers  open  later. 

Observations  on  varieties,  etc.,  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph.  The  plants  described  as  species  in  the  'British  Flora,'  or  in 
the  '  Mxmnal  of  British  Botany,'  and  not  adopted  as  such  in  the  present 
work,  are  mentioned  or  referral  to  either  in  these  concluding  observations 
or  among  the  synonyms  immediately  under  the  specific  name  above  referred 
to.  All  other  species  inserted  in  the  above  works  and  not  included  or  al- 
luded to  in  the  present  one,  are  omitted,  because  they  are  believed  not  to 
grow  wild  in  the  British  Isles. 


IV.  ANALYTICAL  KEY  TO  THE  NATUEAL  ORDEES  AND 
ANOMALOUS  GENERA  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

The  heads  of  division  adopted  in  the  following  Key  are  necessarily  arti- 
ficial, being  solely  intended  to  assist  the  beginner  in  finding  out  the  name 
of  his  plant,  and  its  place  in  the  system,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
an  index.  They  are  not  classes  or  groups  of  Orders,  for  the  same  Order 
will  be  found  repeated  under  different  heads.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  the  endeavour  so  to  frame  them  as  to  call  the  student's  attention  to 
some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  great  natural  divisions. 

I.  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

1  Flowers  compound,  consisting  of  several  florets  in  a  common  in- 
volucre, without  separate  calyces.     Anthers  united  in  a  cylinder 
round  the  style 2 
Flowers  distinct,  or  if  in  a  head,  having  the  anthers  free    .        .       3 
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Ixiv  INTRODUCTION. 

[  Ovary  and  fruit  containing  a  single  seed,  and  appearing  like  a  seed 
2<      under  the  floret Compositjb  (p.  234.) 

L Ovary  and  fruit  two-celled,  with  several  seeds     .      Jasionb  (p.  287.) 

r  Perianth  double,  consisting  of  a  calyx  (sometimes  reduced  to  a 
B<      scarcely  prominent  ring)  and  a  corolla 4 

L  Perianth  single  (its  segments  all  calyx-like  or  all  petal-like)  or  none    85 
.P  Corolla  consisting  of  several  distinct  petals  ....      5 

\  Corolla  of  one  piece,  the  petals  united,  at  least  at  the  base  .        .      8 

{Ovary  free,  within  or  above  the  petals         .....      6 
Ovary  inferior,  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  below  the 
petals .         .46 

r  Ovaries  several  in  the  same  flower,  the  carpels  distinct  or  deeply 

6<      divided 9 

L  Ovary  solitary  (simple  or  compound)  entire  or  slightly  divided    .       7 
^  r  Corolla  regular,  the  petals  equal  and  similar  to  each  other  .        .     15 

'\  Corolla  irregular ,        ,     41 

g  ?  Ovary  inferior  or  adherent,  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla      .    51 
\  Ovary  superior  or  free,  vnthin  the  tube  or  base  of  the  corolla      .    57 


9 


Poll/petals  with  several  free,  distinct  ovoHes  or  carpeis, 

(Stamens  united  in  a  ring  or  column  enclodng  the  style.    Ovaries 
in  a  ring  round  the  axis 10 
Stamens  free.     Ovaries  quite  free,  each  with  a  distinct  style  or 
stigma,  without  a  central  axis 11 

^  r  Stamens  6  or  10,  shortly  united  at  the  base  Gbraniacejb  (p.  94.) 
\ Stamens  indefinite,  united  in  a  column  .  .  MALVACiias  (p.  90.) 
[  Stamens  definite  in  number  (as  many,  twice,  or  thrice  as  many  as 

11  <!      the  petals 12 

[,  Stamens  indefinite  (many  or  rarely  few) 13 

TLeaves  fleshy.     Sepals  and  petals  4  or  more      Cbassulacejb  (p.  166.) 

12  <  Aquatic  plants  not  fleshy.    Sepals  and  petals  3  each. 

L  AuSMACBfi  (p.  448.) 

.  „  f  Leaves  without  stipules.    Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle      .     14 

\ Leaves  with  stipules.    Stamens  on  the  calyx  Eosacb^  (p.  135.) 

. ,  f  Sepals  or  petals  or  both  4  or  more     .        .       RAifUNeuLACHJB  (p.  1.) 

\  Sepals  and  petals  3  each     ....  Alismaceje  (p.  448.) 


Regular  PolypetaU  tvith  one  free^  simple,  or  compound  ovary. 


--TMore  than  10  stamens 16 

\  10  stamens  or  fewer :     22 

1  Calyx  of  2  distinct  sepals.     Petals  4           .       PAPAVBBACEis  (p.  19.) 
Calyx  of  one  piece,  with  5  or  more  teeth.    Petals  5  or  6.    Stamens 
about  12 17 
Calyx  of  3  to  5  sepals  or  lobes.    Petals  5.    Stamens  numerous     18 
Calyx  of  several  sepals.    Petals  and  stamens  numerous.    Aquatic 
plants Nymphjeacejb  (p.  17.) 

f  Petals  distinct.     Ovary  sessile    ....    Lythbum  (p.  164.) 
17s  Apparent  petals  really  appendages  to  the  involucre.     Ovary  ap- 
t     parently  stalked Euphorbia  (p.  409.) 
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.  g  /Leaves  opposite  .  .  •  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  19 
\.  Leaves  alternate  .....•.•••  20 
r  Sepals  3,  with  or  without  two  small  outer  ones.    Style  simple. 

19  <  CiSTACBJB  (p.  66.^ 

LSepals  5,  nearly  equal.    Styles  3  or  5,  distinct.    HTFBBicunLB  (p.  84.) 

{Ti^s  or  shrubs.    Stamens  free  . 21 
Herbs.    Stamens  free Actjka  ^p.  16.) 
Herbs  or  undershrubs.    Stamens  united  in  a  column  round  the 
pistil MALVAOLfi  (p.  90.) 

{Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle.     Flower-staUE 
winged  by  an  oblong  bract      ....       Titjach«  (p.  98.) 
Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx.     Flower-stalk  not 
winged    .....•••    Bosacbjb  (p.  186.) 

no  fLeaves  opposite •        •        •        •    28 

\ Leaves  alternate,  or  radical,  or  none    .•••••    80 
n«  fTrees  or  shrubs  ..•••.••••    24 

^\Herbs 26 

rStamens  2.    Leaves  pinnate       ....    Olbackb  (p.  812.^ 
nj  J  Stamens  4  or  5.    Leaves  ovate,  toothed      .      CEiASTBACiLfi  (p.  104.) 
I  Stamens  about  8.    Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  angular. 

[^  ACBBACEJB  (p.  102.) 

r Petals  inserted  on  thd  tubular  calyx,  near  the  top. 
25  <  Lttesabiejb  (p.  168.) 

^Petals  inserted  within  thd  base  of  the  calyx         .        .        .        .26 
og  fLeaves  divided,  cut,  or  toothed    .        .        •         Gbbakuc&s  (p.  94.) 

\Leaves  quite  entire 27 

{Capsule  one-celled,  with  a  central  placenta  and  several  seedB. 
OABTOFHTLLACBiB  (p.  62.^ 
Capsule  with  a  single  seed  .        •        .          PABOMTcmACBiB  (p.  885.) 
Capsule  and  ovary  divided  into  several  cells        .        .        .        .28 
{Petals  3  or  4,  with  twice  as  many  stamens.    Flowers  very  minute. 
Elatinb  (p.  83.) 
Petals  4  or  5.    Stamens  the  same,  or  rarely  one  or  two  additional 
ones 29 

r  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed Fbankenia  (p.  62, 

29  <  Calyx  many-toothed.    Flowers  very  small   .        .       Badiola  Tp.  90.] 
I^Sepials  5,  quite  free      ....        LnruH  caiharticum  (p.  90.'^ 

ITie&B  or  shrubs 31 
Low  procumbent  heath-like  undershrub,  with  3  petals  and  stamens. 
4                                               Emfetbtth  (p.  416.) 
Herbs  rarely  slightly  woody  at  the  base       .....    84 

o,  fPetals  and  stamens  6.    Berry  one-  or  two-seeded.     Bebbhbis  (p.  17.) 
\^ Petals  4  or  5.    Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many      •        .        .32 
'Branches  twiggy,  with  small  green  scale-like  leaves.     Capsule 
one-celled.    Seeds  cottony        ....       Tamarix  (p.  83.) 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  flat  leaves.     Ovary  and  fniit  (usually  a 
berry)  divided  into  cells  ........    33 

'Petals  white,  alternating  with  the  stamens  .        .        .  ItEx  (p.  104.) 
Petals  very  small,  green  and  behind  the  stamens,  or  none. 

BHAKmrs  (p.  106.) 

f  Petals  4 36 

J^PetalsS 36 
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Ixvi  INTEODUCTION. 

(Leafldss  herbs,  with  brown  scales.    Stamens  8.    Monotbopa  (p.  301.) 
Herbs  with  entire  or  divided  leaves.    Stamens  6,  of  which  two  are 
shorter,  or  rarely  wanting        ,        .        ,        ,   Ceucifbb2B  (p.  25.) 
Herb  with  compound  leaves.    Stamens  4     .        ,    Efxheditth  (p.  17.) 

«^ /Stamens  10 37 

^'^IStamensS 38 

Style  single,  with  a  broad  stigma.    Leaves  entire  or  minutely 

toothed .      Pybola  (p.  300.) 

37  •{  Two  styles  or  two  distinct  stigmas.    Leaves  often  toothed  or  di- 
vided     ...        .       .        .       .        .       ,  Saxiebaga  (p.  174.^ 

five  styles.    Leaves  of  three  leaflets  .        .        .        Oxalis  (p.  100.) 
«g  J  Leaves  all  radical,  or  only  one  on  the  stem  .....    39 

^  Stem-leaves  several,  entire'.        .      *.        .      '.        .        .        .40 

Styles  3  to*  5,  each  one  deeply  divided.    Leaves  fringed  with  glan- 
dular hairs    ' Dboseba  (p.  181.) 

39  •{  Stignlas  4,  sessile.    Leaves  brosid,  entire,  one  on  the  stem. 

PArnassia  (p.  180.) 
Styles  5.  Leaves  all  radical,  entire  .  .  FLxrMBAGiNEJB  (p.  380.) 
Styles  3.     Procumbent  plant,  with  very  small  white  and  green 

iO'i     flowers Oobbigiola  (p.  386.) 

^Styles  5.    Flowers  blue      ...,.•  Lutom  (p.  89.) 


.11 


Irregular  Poh/petals  with  one  freCt  sifn^le,  or  compound  ova/ry, 

Mowers  with  a  spur  or  pouch  at  the  base    .        .        .        .        ,    42 

Flowers  not  spurred    .        .        .      ' 44 

Stamens  numerous       ......  DsLPHiNnnc  (p.  14.) 

Stamens  6,  united  in  two  clusters        •        •         Ftjmabiacks  (p.  23.) 
.Stamens  5  .......        .        ...    43 

Sepals  5.    Petals  5,  sjjreading,  one  of  them  spurred     .  Viola  (p.  58.) 
Outer  sepals  2.    One  inner  sepal,  large,  hooded,  and  spurred. 
.    Petals  one  outer,  entire,  2  inner  lobed      .        ,  Impatebns  (p.  101.) 
'Petals  small,  deeply  cut.    Stamens  more  than  8,  free  .  Ebseda  (p.  54.) 
Petals  5,  papilionaceous.    Stamens  10,  all  or  9  united. 

Paphjonackb  (p.  106.) 
Petals  and  sepals  in  pairs  or  in  fours.    Stamens^  6       .        .        .45 
Sepals  5,  of  which  2  are  large.   Petals  3  or  5,  small.    Stamens  8, 
united  in  two  trusters      .        .        .        .        .     Poltgala  (p.  61.) 

Petals  4,  spreading,  2  large  and  2  small.    Stamens  free. 

Cbucifers  (p.  25.) 
Petals  4,  small,  erect  in  two  pairs.    Stamens  united  in  two  clusters. 

Ft7MABUCKE  (p.  23.) 

Polypetals  with  an  inferior  ovary, 

r  Stamens  10  or  fewer,  of  the  same  number  as  or  twice  the  petals  .    47 

46  <  Stamens  12 Lythbvm  (p.  164.) 

L  Stamens  indefinite,  usually' numerous 50 

"Petals  5.    Stamens  10        .        .        .        .        .  Saxifbaga  (p.  174.) 

Petals  5.    Stamens  5  .........    48 

47  •{  Petals  3.    Aquatic  plants  with  diclinous  flowers. 

'    HYl)BOCff  ABlDKiB  (p.  452.) 

Petals  2  or  4.    Stamens  2, 4,  or  8  •        .        .        .        .    49 
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1  Herbs.    Emit  separating  into  two  dry  one-seeded  carpels. 
UMBUXIPBBiB  (p.  184.) 
Shmbs.    Fruit  a  bernr,  with  seyeral  seeds  .        .         Bibbs  (p.  172.) 
Evergreen  climber.    Fruit  a  berry,  with  2  to  6  seeds. 
Hedsra  (p.  214.) 
^g  fFruit  a  berry.    Shrubs  or  herbs.  .        .        .       Coentjs  (p.  216.) 

\  Fruit  dry,  capsular.    Herbs        .        .        .         OvkQnkCEX  (p.  157.) 

I  Calyx  of  2  sepals Pobtxtlacbls  (p.  81.) 

50  <  Calyx  of  4,  5,  or  twice  that  number  of  teeth  or  diyisions. 

L  ROSACKJB  (p.  135.) 

MonopetdU  toUk  an  inferior  omry, 

^^  TLeaves  alternate  or  radical 52 

\Leaves  opposite  or  whorled 54 

Shrubs.    Stamens  8  or  10.    Fruit  a  berry  .  VACcnnuM  (p.  293.) 

Climber.    Flowers  dioecious.    Stamens  5,  combined  into  3.    Fruit 

C2 1      a  berry BaYOinA  (p.  166.) 

"^  Herbs  with  temately  divided  leaves.    Stamens  8  or  10.    Fruit  a 

berry Adoxa  (p.  218.) 

Herbs.    Stamens  5.    Fruit  a  capsule 53 

Stamens  inserted  within  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
^3  Cahpanttlac&s  (p.  285.) 

Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  coroUa.     Flowers  small, 

.     white Samolus  (p.  309.) 

g^fLeaves  in  whorls  of  four  or  more         .        .        .  Stbliatjb  (p.  222.) 

\  Leaves  opposite 55 

ggf  Stamens  1,  2,  or  3 YALEBiAiniiE  (p.  228.) 

\Stamens  4  or  5 56 

^Flowers  numerous,  in  heads,  with  a  common  involucre.     Fruit 
dry,  one-seeded.    Stem  herbaceous   .        .        .   Dtpsao&s  (p.  231.) 
66^  Flowers  distinct  or  few  together,  without  a  common  involucre. 
Fruit  often  succulent.    Stem  usually  shrubby  or  climbing. 

Cafbifoliacbjr       217.) 

Monopeials  with  a  Jree  ovary, 

c-  r Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla        .        .        .58 
\  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  or  fpwer        .     61 

gg/ Flowers  regular.    Stamens  distinct 60 

\  Flowers  very  irregular.     Stamens  united 59 

r Leaves  much  divided Fiimariaoe2E  (p.  23.) 

59  <  Leaves  with  3  leaflets Trifolitm  (p.  115.) 

LLeaves  entire Poltgala  (p.  61.) 

Ovary  single,  of  several  cells.    Leaves  not  peltate. 

Ericaceae  (p.  292.) 
Ovaries  several,  distinct.    Radical  leaves  peltate,  fleshy. 

Cotyledon  (p.  167.) 
Ovaries  divided  into  two  or  four  resembling  naked  seeds,  in  the 

bottom  of  the  calyx,  with  the  style  arising  from  between  them  .    62 
^  Ovary  entire,  of  one  or  more  cells,  the  style  or  stigma  at  the  top  ,    63 
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Ixviii  INTRODUCTION. 

{Leaves  all  opposite.    Corolla  two-lipped,  or  seldom  nearly  regular. 
Labiatje  (p.  359.) 
Leaves  alternate  (except  sometimes  the  floral  ones).     Corolla 
regular  or  rarely  oblique  ....         BoEAGiNiiiB  (p.  323.) 

go /Corolla  regular 64 

\  Corolla  irregular 80 

{Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  same 
number Primxjulcb^  (p.  302.) 
Stamens  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  fewer  in 
number 65 

{Stamens  2.  Leaves  opposite 66 
Stamens  3.  Small  herb,  with  minute  white  flowers  Montia  (p.  82.) 
Stamens  4 67 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  5  or  more     .        .        .        .72 

gg  r  Trees  or  «ihrubs Olbacejb  (p.  312.^ 

\Hftrb.     Corolla  rotate  .         .         .         .         .    Vbronica  (p.  349.) 

fNo  leaves.    Stems  thread-like,  adhering  to  other  plants. 
CuscuTA  (p.  322.) 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical 68 
Leaves  opposite 71 

-Q  /Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves Ilex  (p.  104.) 

**^\Herbs 69 

1  Corolla  scarious,  deeply  four-lobed.    Stamens  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla         Plantaginb*  (p.  382.) 
Corolla  of  the  consistence  of  petals.    Stamens  shorter  than  the 
corolla 70 

mQ  fLeaves  narrow,  entire Limosella  (p.  348.) 

\  Leaves  orbicular,  crenate     ....  Sibthoepia  (p.  348.) 

y,  f  Leaves  entire Gbntianaceje  (p.  314.) 

\  Leaves  toothed  or  cut Vebbbna  (p.  380.) 

y 2 /Fruit  a  berry 73 

\Fruit  a  capsule 74 

y„ /Shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves Ilex  (p.  104.) 

(^ Stem  or  branches  herbaceous        .         .        .         Solanacss  (p.  332.) 

Leaves  opposite,  entire 75 

Leaves  alternate,  or  none 76 

Trailing  plants,  with  evergreen  leaves.    Two  ovaries  joining  at  the 

top  into  one  style VmcA  (p.  314.) 

Small  procumbent  shifubs,   with  very  small  evergreen  leaves. 

Ovary  single Loiseleubia  (p.  296.) 

Herbs.     Ovary  single Gentianacrs  (p.  314.) 

Leaves  divided 77 

Leaves  undivided  or  none 78 

Leaves  of  three  leaflets.     Corolla  hairy  within.    Aquatic  plant. 

Mbnyanthbs  (p.  319.) 
Leaves  pinnately  cut.     Corolla  smooth.    Erect  herb. 

POLEMONIUM  (p.  320.) 
"Aquatic  plant,  with  floating  orbicular  leaves. 

LiMNANTHElfUM  (p.  319.) 

Twining  or  procumbent  plants.    Corolla  campanulate.    Seeds  2 

or  4  in  each  capsule         .        ;        .        .  Co2rvoLVTJi.ACEiB  (p.  320.) 
^  Tall  erect  plants.     Seeds  numerous      .         .         .         .         .         .79 
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ANALYTICAL   KEt.  Ixix 

ICJorolla  nearly  rotate,  the  upper  lobes  overlapping  tlu-  lowc  ones. 
Vl:UBASCUM  (p.  840.) 
Corolla  campanulate.  or  with  a  distinct  tube,  the  lobes  folded  in 
the  bud SoLANACEwE  (p.  832.) 

rStamens  6,  free ^9 

80  <  Stamens  3.    Small  plant  with  minute  white  flowers.    Montia  (p.  82.). 

L  Stamens  2  or  4 81 

^,  rCorolla  with  a  spur 82 

\  Corolla  without  a  spur 83 

go  ?Two  stamens.    Capsule  one-celled        .        .    Lbntibulackje  (p.  309.) 
1  Four  stamens.    Capsule  two-celled      .         Sceophx7larinr«  (p.  339.) 
I  One  or  two  seeds  in  the  ovary  or  capsule      .       Vekbenackje  (p.  379.) 
83  <  Several  seeds  in  the  capsule,  or  at  least  several  ovules  in  the 

t     ovary 84 

fPlant  leafless,  except  scales  of  the  colour  of  the  stem.    Capsule 

84 <      one-celled        '. Obobanchacks  (p.  335.^ 

Llicaves  green.    Capsule  two-celled      .         ScEOPHiiLABiNKiB  (p.  339.) 

Perianth  simple  or  none. 

(Floating  or  submerged  plants 86 
Terrestrial  herbs,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  projecting  from  it 93 
Trees  op  shrubs 141 

1.  Floating  Aquatic  Plants, 
r  Small  leaf-like  fronds,  attached  two  or  three  together,  and  floating 

86  <      without  any  stem Lbmna  (p.  440.) 

L Leaves  and  flowers  growing  out  of  a  distinct  stem        .        ,        .87 

g-  fLeaves  deeply  divided  into  capillary  lobes 88 

^Leaves  entire 89 

r  Leaves  pinnately  divided.    Perianth  4-lobed.  Mtbiophylltjm  (p.  182.) 
88  ^  Leaves  repeatedly  forked.    Perianth  none  or  many-lobed. 

Cbratophyllum  (p.  416.) 

p  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled 90 

Leaves  in  a  radical  submerged  tuft 1 36 

Leaves  radical  in  floating  tufts    .        .        .      Hydeochakis  (p.  453.) 

^Leaves  alternate 92 

Tube  of  the  flower  long  and  thread-like,  resembling  a  pedicel. 

Elodba  (p.  452.) 
Flowers  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  in 

stalked  heads  or  spikes,  without  any  stalk-like  tube  .  .  .91 
One  four-lobed  ovary.  Two  styles  .  .  Caliitbichb  (p.  416.) 
Four  ovaries,  with  dSstinct  styles  or  stigmas         .    Naiadeje  (p.  441.) 

^  One  simple  ovary  and  style Hipptjris  (p.  183.) 

fFlowers  axillary.    Perianth  none,  or  of  four  small  scales. 
I  Naiades  (p.  441.) 

I  Flowers  in  globular  heads,  the  upper  head  male,  the  lower  femalo. 
92  <      Perianth  none,  or  of  1  to  6  small  scales    .         Spargantum  (p.  438.) 
I  Flowers  glumaceous.    Stamens  2  or  3  .         Scirptjs  fluitans  (p  604.) 
I  Perianth  of  6  parts.    Stamens  6  .      Juncus  articulatus  (p.  492.) 

IJPerianth  of  6  parts.  Stamens  about  5.  Poltgontjm  amphibium  (p.  403.) 
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2.  Terrestrial  Herbs,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect. 

Flowers  hennaphrodite,  containing  one  or  more  oyaries  and  one 

or  more  stamens 94 

go  J  Flowers  diclinous,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  either  in  separate 
perianths,  or  intermixed  or  yariouslj  arranged  on  the  same 
spike,  or  within  the  same  involucre,  but  separated  by  single 

scales  only,  without  distinct  perianths 125 

g.r Stamens  more  than  6 96 

X  Stamens  6  or  fewer 102 

rstamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous 96 

95  <  Stamens  about  12 97 

LStamens  7  to  10 98 

rstamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle.    Ovaries  numerous. 

96  <  Eantjnculacelzb  (p.  1.) 
LStamens  on  the  calyx.  Ovaries  few  or  single  ,  Bosaceje  (p.  135.) 
fPerianth  three-lobed.    Capsule  sessile       .        .      Asabuh  (p.  408.) 

97  s  Perianth  (involucre)  with  five  small  lobes  or  teeth.     Capsule 

L     stalked Euphorbia  (p.  409.) 

OQ  /Leaves  radical,  or  in  a  single  whorl  on  the  stem         .        .        .99 
98|j  - 
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\.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite 100 

^Leaves  once  or  twice  temately  divided.    Flowers  in  a  small  ter- 
minal head Adoxa  (p.  218.) 

Leaves  entire,  rush-like,  radical.    Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel. 

Plant  aquatic Butomus  (p.  448.) 

Leaves  entire,  in  a  single  whorl  of  four  or  five.    Flowers  solitary, 

terminal Paris  (p.  477.) 

Leaves  orbicular,  crenate.     Capsule  inferior,  many-seeded. 

Chrysosplenium  (p.  179.) 
Leaves  entire.     Capsule  several-seeded       .  Cabtophyllacbje  (p.  62.) 

.  Leaves  entire.    Capsule  one-seeded 101 

j^i  fLeaves  small,  opposite.    Capsule  inferior  .       Sclbranthus  (p.  387.) 

\ Leaves  alternate,  with  sheathing  stipules   .         Polygonum  (p.  401.) 

r  Perianth  coloured,  and  looking  like  a  corolla      .        .        .        .103 

102<  Perianth  herbaceous,  and  looking  like  a  calyx  or  scales,  or  en- 

L     tirely  wanting Ill 

IOne  or  two  anthers  sessile  on  a  central  column  or  style.    One  of 
the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  different  &om  the  others. 
Orchidacbjb  (p.  454.) 
Three  to  six  stamens  distinct  from  the  style       .        .        .        .104 

-^.r Leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls 105 

\  Leaves  alternate  or  radical 107 

rstamens  6.    Capsule  two-celled,  with  several  seeds     Peplis  (p.  165.) 

1 05  <  Stamens  5  or  fewer.    Ovary  inferior 54 

L  Stamens  5.     Ovary  superior 106 

r  Capsule  one-seeded.    Stipules  small,  scarious. 

106  <  Pabonychiacrjb  (p.  385.J 
L  Capsule  several-seeded,  one-celled.  No  stipules.  Glaux  (p.  307.) 
fLeaves  pinnate,  with  stipules    .        .        .        Sanguisorba  (p.  149.) 

107  s  Leaves  pinnate  or  divided,  without  stipules  UHBULLiFBiLfi  (p.  184.) 
^Leaves  entire 108 
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r  Stipules  forming  sheaths  or  rings  round  the  stem.    Nut  superior, 
08  <      one-seeded     .        .        .       •        .        •      Poltoonacba  (p.  896) 
[No  stipnles 109 

{Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  4  or  6        .        .        •        .110 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  3  or  6.   Leaves  with  parallel 
veins 154 

f  Styles  5.    Ovary  and  capsnle  superior       •     PmifBAoiiniLB  ^p.  880.) 

10  <  Styles  2.    Ovary  inferior  .        .        •        .     Umbhlufkbjb  (p.  184.1 

(.Style  1.    Ovary  inferior THisiuif  (p.  407.) 

(Leaves  opposite  or  whorled       .        •        .        •        .       •       •112 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical       .••••••  117 
Fleshy,  articulate,  maritime  plants,  without  leaves.    Stamens  1 
or  2 SAUOOBNiiL  (p.  388.^ 

.^fLeaves  linear,  whorled.    Stamen  1    .        .        .    Hifpubis  (p.  183.) 
1  Leaves  opposite.    Stamens  4, 6,  or  6        •       •        •       .        ,113 

.ofOvaiy  and  capsnle  one-seeded 114 

\  Ovary  and  capsule  several-seeded       ,        .        .        .        .        .116 
. .  /Leaves  small,  with  scarious  stipules  .        .  Pabontchiacbs  (p.  885.^ 

XNostiimles Ghenofodiacbs  fp.  888.  i 

-K?"  Ovary  inferior.    Stamens  4       ....  Lttdwioia  (p.  162.) 

\^  Ovary  superior. •        .  116 

^  Calyx  6-toothed.  Stamens  6.  Capsule  2-celled   .       Fbplis  (p.  165.) 
Calyx  d-lobed.     Stamens  5.     Capsule    one-celled,    seveial- 

seeded Glaxtx  (p.  807.) 

Calyx  of  4  or  5  sepals.  Stamens  4  or  5.  Capsule  1 -celled,  several- 
seeded  Cabtophtliacbjb  (n.  62.) 

Mowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  chafi^  scales  alternating  with 
each  other,  enclosing  the  stamens.    Leaves  linear.    Stamens 
2  or  3    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .166 

Perianth  entire,  oblique,  projecting  on  one  side  into  a  lip.    Sta- 
mens 6 Abistolochucejb  (p.  407«) 

Perianth  4-,  5-,  or  6-merous.    Stamens  4,  6,  or  6       .        .        .118 

-g  TTwo  or  more  ovaries Bosacb2B  (p.  136.) 

\  A  single  ovary  . 119 

.  Q  J  Perianth  of  4  or  5  parts  or  teeth.    Stamens  usually  4  or  6        .120 

^^t  Perianth  of  6  divisions.    Stamens  6 .124 

2^?"  Ovary  inferior  .......     Thbsium  (p.  407.) 

\  Ovary  superior •        .  121 

rt-  /Seeds  several  in  the  capsule      ....  Plantago  (p.  383.) 

-^^X Seeds  solitary    .       ^ 122 

r  Stipules  leafy.    Leaves  broadly  lobed  or  divided    BosAC&fi  (p.  136.) 

22  <  Stipules  membranous,  sheathing  the  stem  .     Poltoonacks  (p.  396.) 

(^Stipules  minute  or  none 123 

{Stamens  4         ......         Pabqitabia  (p.  418.) 
Stamens  6 Chbnopodiaoejb  (p.  388.) 

Stem  leafy.    Stipules  sheathing.    Nut  enclosed  in  three  of  the 
24  <      perianth-lobes       ......        Bumbx  (p.  397.) 

^Leaves  linear,  mostly  radical.    Capsule  with  3  or  more  seeds    .  161 
Stamens  and  pistils  in  distinct  globular  or  cylindrical  masses 

without  separate  perianths 166 

26'^  Stamens  about  12,  with  one  pistil  in  a  calyx-like  involucre. 

EUPHOBBU  (p.  409.) 
Flowers,  male  or  female,  each  with  a  distinct  perianth       .        .126 
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1  Stems  long  and  climbing 127 
Stems  parasitical  on  trees,  witK  hard  green  forked  branches. 
ViscuM  (p.  215.) 
Stems  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  but  neither  climbing  nor  floating  .  129 
{Leaves  opposite.  Capsules  in  a  head  concealed  by  leafy  bracts. 
HXTMTJLUS  (p.  418.) 
Leaves  alternate.    Berries  red 128 

["Leaves  angular  or  lobed.    Stem  climbing  by  tendrils.    Perianth 

128 1     5-lobed Bexonia  (p.  166.) 

f  Leaves  entire,  shining.  Stem  twining,  without  tendrils.  Perianth 
L     6-lobed  .        .        ...        .        .        .        Tamtjs  (p.  476.) 

129  7^*^®  *°^  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant        .        .        .        .130 

\Male  and  female  flowers  on  different  planto        .        .        .        .139 

iPlowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  cnafiEy  scales  enclosing  the 
stamens 165 
Flowers  of  both  sorts,  or  at  least  the  males,  with  a  distinct  peri- 
anth, of  3,  4,  or  more  divisions 131 

j»j^  fMale  perianth  of  3  to  5  divisions 132 

\Male  perianth  of  6  divisions 138 

,  «o  /Stamens  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  perianth     .        .        .133 
^\ Stamens  indefinite 137 

{Male  flowers  in  globular  heads  in  a  terminal  raceme.    Females 
axillary,  joined  two  together  in  a  large  prickly  burr,  with  in- 
curved points         ,        .        .        .        .        .  Xanthtdm  (p.  248.) 
Flowers,  male  and  female,  distinct,  or  in  heads,  not  prickly       .  134 
J04 /Male  perianth  of  4  parts  ........  135 

\Male  perianth  of  5  or  3  parts    .        .        .  Chbnopodiacre  (p.  388.) 

{Leaves  all  radical,  linear  and  fleshy,  or  transparent.    Marsh  or 
water  plants. 136 
Stems  leafy.    Leaves  flat Ubticrs  (p.  416.) 

(Male  flowers  one  or  two  on  a  stalk,  with  very  long  stamens.  Fe- 
males sessile Littobella  (p.  386.) 
Male  and  female  flowers  minute,  mixed  together  in  a  small  termi- 
nal head Eriocaulon  (p.  497.) 

,07 /Leaves  opposite,  simple     ....       Mbecubialis  (p.  413.) 

\  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate Poterium  (p.  149.) 

"Leaves  alternate,  -with,  sheathing  stipules.    Statnens  6.    Nut  en- 
closed in  the  calyx Kumbx  (p.  397.) 

Leaves  small  and  flne,  in  tufts.    Stamens  6.    Fruit  a  berry. 

AsPABAGus  (p.  479.) 
Leaves  small  and  heath-like.    Stamens  3.    Fruita  berry. 

Empbtrtjm  (p.  415.) 
Leaves  radical,  long,  arrow-shaped.    Stamens  and  carpels  nume- 
rous.   Aquatic  plant     .        .        .        .        .  Sagittabia  (p.  448.) 

jgg /Flowers  all  male  (a  male  specimen) 130 

\  Flowers  all  female  (a  female  specimen) 140 

'Perianth  6-cleft,  the  3  inner  segments  larger.    Styles  3,  with 
short  fringed  stigmas.    Leaves  alternate  or  radical. 

KuMEX  (p.  307.) 
Perianth  2-  or  4-cleft.    Stigma  single,  sessile,  tufted.    Leaves 

opposite,  stinging Ubtica  (p.  417.) 

Perianth  3-cleft.    Styles  2,  simple.    Leaves  opposite,  not  sting- 
^    ing Mebcxtbialis  (p.  413.) 
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3.  Trees  or  Shrubs, 

,.,  fLeaves  opposite 142 

\ Leaves  alternate  OP  in  tufts 145 

^^2/^^^^  ^^^d^»  lo^^  or  angular,  decidnons       .  .        .143 

\ Leaves  entire,  evergreen    .^ 144 

'  Leaves  lobed  or  angular.    Stamens  about  8.    Fruit  with  two 

diverging  wings Aceb  (p.  103.) 

Leaves  pinnate.    Stamens  in  pairs,  collected  in  clusters.    Fruit 

^     with  one  erect  wing Fbaxikus  (p.  312.) 

Parasitical  shrub  with  green  dichotomous  stems.    Fruit  a  berry. 

ViscuM  (p.  216.) 
Erect  branching  shrub  with  shining  leaves.    Fruit  a  few-seeded 

capsule BiTxus  (p.  414.) 

' Male  flowers  in  catkins,  separated  by  scales  only.  Females  solitary 

or  in  clusters,  or  in  catkins,  usually  different  from  the  males  .  146 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  diclinous,  each  with  a  distinct  perianth  147 
Leaves  entire  and  mostly  evergreen,  needle-like,  or  narrow  or 
scale-like.    Anthers  sessile  on  the  catkin-scales. 

GoNIFBBiB  (p.  433.) 
Leaves  flat,  mostly  toothed.    Stamens  distinct  from  the  scales. 

AMBNTACBiB  (p.  420.) 

{Flowers  dioecious.    Male  perianth  of  2  or  6  scales     .        .        .148 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.    Perianth  regular,  of  3 
to  5  divisions 149 

,  .g  r Erect  shrub.    Male  perianth  of  two  scales.        .  Hippophab  (p.  406.) 
\  Procumbent  undershrub.    Perianth  of  6  scales  .  Empktbum  (p.  416.) 

{Trees.    Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.    Fruit  thin, 
like  a  small  leaf Uuius  (p.  419.) 
Evergreen  climber.    Fruit  a  berry    .        .        .      Hedeba  (p.  214.) 
Shrubs.    Fruit  a  berry 160 

jKQ  fFlowers  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves     .        .       Ruscus  (p.  479.) 

\  Flowers  on  the  stem  or  branches 161 

C  Flowers  very  small,  green  and  open.   Stamens  4  or  6  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  perianth        .        .        .    RnAMifus  (p.  106.) 
Flowers  with  a  conspicuous  tube,  often  coloured.    Stamens  8. 

Daphnb  (p.  406.) 

Monocotyledons. 

Perianth,  or  at  least  the  inner  segments,  coloured  and  looking 

like  a  corolla,  or,  if  green,  soft  and  yellowish  .        .        .        .153 
Perianth  dry,  green  or  brown,  or  reduced  to  mere  scales,  or  none 

,     at  all 169 

One  or  two  anthers  sessile  on  a  central  column  or  style*    One  of 
the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  different  from  the  others. 

Obchidagejb  (p.  464.) 

_  Three  or  more  distinct  stamens 164 

f  Ovaries  several,  quite  distinct,  or,  if  cohering,  each  with  a  dis- 
154-^     tinct  style  or  stigma       ....         Alismacbjb  (p.  448.) 

t  Ovary  single,  3-celled 165 

jcc /Ovary  inferior ^ 166 

\Ovaiy  superior \        .    LiLUCBa  (p.  476.) 
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156  /^<^^^  ^^  submeiffed  plants    .        •         Htdbochabidbje  (p.  452.) 

^TerreBtrial  or  marsn  plants •        .  157 

,  g-  /Stamens  3 Ibidbjb  (p.  469.) 

*^'\Stainens6 168 

1  'ifi  /Climbing  plant  with  alternate  net- veined  leaves.        Tamus  (p.  475.) 

\,  Bulbous  herbs Amabtllidbjb  (j^,  472.) 

fFloating  or  submerged  plants     .        • 86 

159<  Terrestrial  plants,  or,  if  aquatic,  erect  from  the  bottom  of  the 
I.    water  and  projecting  above  it 160 

1  Leaves  in  a  single  whorl  of  4  or  6,  with  netted  veins.    Perianth- 
segments,  and  stamens,  8  or  10      .        .        .          Fabis  (p.  477.) 
Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  linear  or  cylindrical,  with  parallel 
veins     .        « 161 

Perianth  of  ^  or  4  segments.    Stamens  as  many  or  half  as  many  162 
Flowers  glumaceous,  consisting  of  alternate  cha%  scales,  en- 
161  ^      closing  die  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  same  or  separate  scales  .  165 
Stamens  and  pistils  in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  without  distinct 

perianths 166 

One  style  with  2  or  3  linear  stigmas  .        .        .        .        .        .  163 

162^  One  ovary  with  3  distinct  styles  or  stigmas        .        .        .        .164 

Three  distinct  ovaries        ....     Scheuchzbbia  (p.  460.) 

Flowers  minute,  unisexual,  in  a  globular  head.  Ebiocaulon  (p.  497.) 
163^  Flowers  complete,  distinct,  or  clustered,  or  panicled.. 

Jttnoacbjb  (p.  489.) 

jg. /Three  short  styles Topikldia  (p.  488.) 

\  Three  sessile  stigmas         ....         Tbiolochin  (p.  461.) 
'Flowers  with  a  single  scale  under  each  set  of  stamens  and  pistil. 
Sheath  of  the  leaves  closed  round  the  stem.     CYPEBAcaeiB  (p.  497.) 
165-{  Flowers  enclosed  in  two  or  more  scales.    Sheath  of  the  leaves 
usually  split  open  on  the  side  opposite  the  blade. 

Gbaminks  (p.  524.) 
,««r Fruit  a  berry.    Leaves  usually  broad         .        .     Aboidbjb  (p.  439.) 
\ Fruit  a  dry  nut.    Leaves  linear  and  sedge-like  .  Typhacbje  (p.  437.) 


n.  CRYPTOGAMS.    (No  Stament  or  PisHh) 

Plants  with  distinct  roots  and  stems  or  rootstocks,  with  leaves 

or  green  branches 2 

Plants  variously  shaped,  without  distinct  roots,  stems,  and  leaves, 
seldom  green  unless  aquatic    .       Cbllxtlab  Cbtptooams  (p.  569.) 

'"Fructification  in  terminal  spikes 3 

Fructification  radical  or  in  the  axils  of  small  leaves  ...      4 
Fructification  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  or  leaf-like  branches. 

FmcEs  (p.  577.) 
Fructification  on  the  whorled  leaves    Aquatic  plant. 

Chaba  (p.  570.) 
Stems  leafiess,  jointed,  simple,  or  with  whorled  branches. 

Equisetuic  (p.  573.) 
Stems  bearing  numerous  small  leaves  .  Lycopodium  (p.  571') 
Stem  bearing  a  simple  or  branched  leaf  below  the  spike. 

FiLiCBS  (p.  577.) 
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.rSpore-cases  sessile •        •      6 

XSpore-cases  stalked 6 

Spore-cases  small,  in  the  axils  of  small  leaves  or  bracts. 

LTOOPODnrx  (p.  571.) 
SpOTe-cases  in  the  enlarged  base  of  linear  submerged  leaves. 

ISOBTBS  (p.  570.) 
Spore-cases  (or  involucres)  globular  on  the  rootstock  at  the  base 

of  linear  leaf-like  fronds         ....  Pilulabia  (p.  577.) 
'Spore-cases  globular  or  urn-shaped,  opening  with  a  lid. 

MossBS  (p.  569.) 
^Spore-cases  opening  in  valves     «...  Hbpaticjb  (p.  569.) 
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V.  ABRANGEMENT  OF  THE  NATUBAL  ORDERS  IN  THE      • 
PRESENT  WORK. 

The  very  unequal  manner  in  which  the  several  Natural  Orders  are  re- 
presented in  the  British  Isles,  renders  it  impossible,  in  a  work  ccmfined  to 
British  Plants,  to  give  any  fair  idea  of  the  miolasses  into  which  these  Orders 
have  been  grouped,  or  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  authors  of 
the  linear  arrangement  the  most  generally  followed.  The  following  re- 
capitulation is  therefore  merely  intended  as  a  sort  of  table  of  contents, 
Bhowiog  the  order  in  which  the  families  follow  each  other  in  the  present 
work ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  attention  is  called  to  oue  or  two  of  the 
most  striking,  the  most  important,  or  the  easiest  observed  features  of  each 
one.  These  characters  are,  however,  general,  not  always  without  exception, 
and  sometimes  specially  applicable  to  British  genera  only. 

CLASS   I.-DICOTYLEDONS. 

In  the  germination  of  the  seed  the  plumula  arises  between  two  (rarely 
more)  lobes  or  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  or  from  a  terminal  notch. 

Subclass  1.  Thalamiflobjb. — Petals  distinct  from  the  calyx,  and  from 
each  other,  seldom  wanting.    Stamens  usually  hypogynous,  or  nearly  so. 

*  Ovary  apocarpous, 

I.  Ranunculacese.    Petals  definite.    Stamens  indefinite. 

II.  Berberideae.  Perianth  and  stamens  in  twos  or  threes,  or  their 
multiples.    Anthers  opening  by  recurved  valves. 

in.  Nymphseacese.  Aquatic  plants  with  indefinite  petals  and  stamens, 
the  inner  petals  passing  gradually  into  the  outer  stamens. 

**  Ovary  syncarpotis.    Placentas  parietal  (except  in  Polygalaceae). 

IV.  Papaveracese.  Perianth  regular,  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  in- 
defioite. 

V.  Fumariacese.  Perianth  very  irregular,  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens 
6,  in  two  sets. 
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VI.  Cruciferse.  Sepals  and  petals  4  each.  Stamens  6,  of  which  2  shorter. 

VII.  Eesedacese.  Petals  small,  unequal,  some  divided.  Stamens  few 
but  indefinite.    Capsule  open  at  the  top  before  it  is  ripe. 

VIII.  Cistaceae.  Sepals  3,  equal,  or  with  additional  small  ones.  Petals 
6,  regular.    Stamens  indefinite. 

IX.  Violacese.  Stamens  5  ;  the  anthers  on  the  inner  face  of  very  short 
broad  filaments,  usually  united  in  a  ring.    Capsule  three-valved. 

X.  Polygalacese.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Stamens  8,  in  two  parcels  ; 
petals  united  with  them.     Capsule  2-celled. 

XI.  Frankeniacese.  As  in  Caryophyllacese,  except  the  parietal  pla- 
centas. 

***  Ovary  syncwrpotis.    Placentas  axile. 

XII.  Caryophyllaceae.  Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Flowers  regular. 
Stamens  definite.     Capsule  one-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta. 

XIII.  Portulaceae.  As  in  Caryophyllaceae,  but  only  two  sepals  and  6 
or  more  petals. 

XIV.  Tamariscinese.  Shrubs  with  alternate  green  scale-like  leaves. 
Flowers  regalar.     Capsule  one- celled.    Seeds  with  a  tufb  of  wool. 

XV.  Elatinaceae.  As  in  the  Pink  family,  but  the  capsule  divided  into 
cells. 

XVI.  Hypericineae.  Leaves  opposite.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals  im 
bricate.    Flowers  indefinite,  in  3  or  6  clusters  or  bundles. 

XVII.  Linaceae.  Leaves  entire.  Petals  convolute,  distinct.  Stamens 
definite.     Capsule  separating  into  carpels  without  leaving  a  central  axis. 

XVIII.  Malvaceae.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  convolute,  adhering  at 
the  base  to  the  staminal  tube.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous,  with 
one-celled  anthers. 

XIX.  Tiliaceae.  Trees.  Sepals  valvate.  Petals  free.  Stamens  in- 
definite. 

XX.  Geraniaceae.  Petals  convolute  or  very  irregular.  Stamens  de- 
finite. Capsule  with  several  cells  and  lobes  round  a  persistent  central 
axis. 

XXI.  Aceraceae  (genus  or  tribe  of  Sapindacea),  Trees.  Leaves  op- 
posite. Stamens  definite,  but  seldom  isomerous.  Fruit  separating  into  2 
(rarely  3)  winged  nuts. 

Subclass  2.  Calycifloe-b. — Petals  usually  distinct,  and  stamens  peri- 
gynous  or  epigynous. 

*  Stamens  and  petals  mostly  periyynom  (except  in  the  Crasmlaceat 
CtwurhitacecBt  and  Bihesiacets  families.) 

XXII.  Aquifoliaceae.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  small  flowers.  Petals 
shortly  united  at  the  base.  Stamens  alternating  with  them.  No  disk. 
Ovary  syncarpous,  free. 

XXIII.  Celastraceae.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  small  regular  green 
flowers.  Stamens  alternating  with  the  petals,  on  a  disk  lining  the  base  of 
the  calyx. 

XXIV.  Rhamnaceae.  As  in  Celastraceae,  but  the  stamens  are  opposite 
the  small  concave  or  scale-like  petals. 
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XXV.  Papilionace»  (a  tribe  of  Leguminosae).  Flowers  very  irregnlar, 
papHioTtaceous.  Stamens  10,  all,  or  9  of  them,  combined.  Ovary  of  one 
carpel. 

XXVI.  Rosacea.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  indefinite.  Ovary  (at 
least  when  young)  apocarpous. 

XXVII.  Onagracese.  Perianth  in  twos  or  fours.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovary  inferior.     One  style. 

XXVIII.  Lythariese.  Stamens  usually  definite,  inserted  with  the 
petals  at  the  top  of  the  calyx- tube.  Ovary  syncarpous  within  the  base  of 
the  tube.     One  style.    Lower  leaves  opposite. 

XXIX.  Cucurbitaceae.  Climbers  with  tendrils.  Flowers  unisexual. 
Ovary  inferior. 

XXX.  Grassulaceae.  Leaves  succulent.  Sepals,  petals,  stamens  of  one 
or  two  rows,  and  free  carpels,  all  isomerous. 

XXXI.  Bibesiacese.  Shrubs.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovary  inferior.    Placentas  parietal.     One  style. 

XXXII.  Saxifragacese.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary 
syncarpous  at  the  base,  but  a  separate  style  for  each  carpeL 

XXXTTT.  Droseraceae.  Herbs  with  radical  leaves  covered  with  long, 
glandular  hairs.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite.  Placentas  pariet^ 
Styles  distinct. 

XXXIV.  Halorageae.  Aquatic  herbs  with  very  small  flowers.  Calyx- 
lobes  and  petals  4.  2  or  none.  Stamens  definite.  Ovary  inferior.  Styles 
or  stigmas  distinct. 

**  Petals  and  stamens  epigynous  {round  an  epigyncms  disk), 

XXXV.  UmbellifersB.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  dry,  separating  from 
the  axis  into  seed-like  caipels. 

XXXVL  Araliaceae.  Leaves  alternate.  Fruit  succulent.  Carpels  often 
more  than  two,  and  not  separating. 

XXXVn.  Loranthaceae.  Parasites.  Stamens  on,  or  opposite  to  the 
petals.    Leaves  usually  opposite.    Ovary  one-celled. 

XXXVm.  Comaceae.  Leaves  usually  opposite.  Stamens  alternate 
with  the  petals.    Style  one. 

Subclass  3.  Monopbtaue. — Petals  united  (at  least  at  the  base)  into  a 
single  corolla. 

§  1.  Corolla  epigynottSf  hearing  the  stamens. 

XXXIX.  Caprifoliaceae.  Leaves  opposite.  No  stipules.  Ovary  2-  or 
more-celled. 

XL.  Stollatae  (a  tribe  of  Eubiaceae).  Stipules  like  the  leaves  in  ap- 
pearance, and  forming  whorls  with  them  round  the  stem.  Ovary  2-celled 
with  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

XU.  Valerianeae.  Stamens  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Ovary 
and  fruit  one-seeded. 

XLII.  Dipsaceae.  Florets  in  compact  heads  or  spikes.  Stamens  iso- 
merous.   Anthers  free.    Ovary  and  fruit  one-seeded. 

XLni.  Compositae.  Florets  in  compact  heads.  Stamens  isomerous. 
Anthers  united  in  a  ring  round  the  style.     Ovary  and  fruit  one-seeded. 
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§  2.  Stamens  free  from  the  corolla, 

XLIV.  Campanulacese.  Herbs.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla- 
lobes.     Anthers  openins  longitudinally. 

XLV.  Ericacese.  Shrubs.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  co- 
roUa-lobes.    Anthers  opening  in  pores  or  cross-yalves. 

.    §  3.  CoroUa  hyjpogynous^  hearing  the  stamens, 
♦  Placenta  free  central, 

XLVI.  Primulacese.  Stamens  isomerous  and  opposite  the  corolla- 
lobes. 

XLVll.  Lentibulacese.  Corolla  very  irregular.  Stamens  fewer  than 
the  lobes  and  alternate  with  them. 

**  Placentas  parietal,  or  in  the  axial  angle  of  the  cells, 
a.  Corolla  regular ,  or  nearly  so, 

XLVIIL  Oleacese.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Stamens  2,  alternating  with  the 
2  oyary-cells,  and  having  no  constant  relation  to  the  corolla-lobes. 

XLIX.  Apocynacese.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
of  two  carpels,  usually  distinct,  whilst  the  styles  are  united  at  the  top. 

L.  Gentianacese.  Bitter  plants.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isome- 
rous.   Placentas  parietal,  rarely  meeting  in  the  axis. 

LL  Folemoniacese.  Corolla  contorted.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
3-celled,  with  several  seeds. 

LII.  Convolvulaceae.  Corolla  plaited.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary 
2-  or  3-celled,  with  2  (rarely  1)  ovule  in  each,  often  separated  by  an  ad- 
ditional false  partition. 

LTTT.  BoraginesB.  Stamens  isomerous.  Ovary  2-  or  4-lobed,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  lobe. 

lilV.  Solanacese.  Stamens  isomerous.  Corolla  plaited  or  imbricate. 
Ovary  two- celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell. 

3.  Corolla  irregular.    Stamens  \  less  or  Z  less  than  the  lobes, 

LV.  OrobanchacesB.  Leafless  parasites.  Placentas  parietal,  or  rarely 
meeting  in  the  axis.     * 

LVL  Scrophularine».  Ovary  2-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each 
cell. 

LVII.  Labiata.    Ovary  4-lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  lobe. 

LVni.  Verbenacese.  Ovary  entire,  2-  or  4-celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell. 

***  Anomalous  families. 

LIX.  Plumbaginese.    Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  several  styles. 
LX.  Plantaginese.    Corolla  scarious.    Stamens  isomerous. 

Subclass  4.  MoNOCHLAMYDiE. — Perianth  really  or  apparently  simple,  or 
none. 

LXI.  Paronychiacese.    Perianth  small,  rarely  double.    Ovary  with  one 
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cell  and  omle,  bat  2  or  3  styles  or  stigmas.  Leaves  usually  opposite,  with 
scturious  stipules. 

LXII.  Chenopodiacese.  Perianth  small ;  stamens  opposite  to  its  lobes. 
Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule,  but  2  or  more  styles,  or  stigmas.  No 
stipules. 

TiXTTT.  Folygonacese.  Perianth  small.  Ovary  with  one  cell  and  ovule, 
but  2  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.    Stipules  sheathing. 

LXIV.  Thymeleacese.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
and  usually  double  the  number  of  its  lobes.  Ovary  free,  with  one  pendu- 
lous ovule.    One  style. 

LXV.  Elseagnacese.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  scurfjr  leaves.  Flowers 
mostly  unisexual  Ovary  free  in  the  bottom  of  the  penanth-tube,  with  one 
erect  ovule. 

LXVL  SantalacesB.  Perianth-lobes  valvate.  Ovary  inferior,  1 -celled 
with  2  or  3  pendulous  ovules.    Spike  simple. 

LXYU.  Aristolochiacese.  Perianth  irregular,  or  3-lobed.  Stamens  6 
or  12.    Ovaiy  inferior,  3-  or  6-celled,  with  numerous  ovules. 

IiXYIII.  Euphorbiacett.  Flower  unisexual.  Fruit  separating  into  8 
(rarely  2  or  more^  carpels,  leaving  a  persistent  axis,  each  carpel  containing 
one  or  two  pendulous  seeds. 

TiXTX.  Empetracese.  Differs  from  Euphorbiaoete  in  the  ovules  and 
seeds  erect. 

LXX.  Ceratophyllum  and  Gallitriche.  Anomalous  aquatic  genera. 
Perianth  none.    Ovary  with  1  or  4  cells,  uid  one  seed  in  eaoL 

LXXI.  Urticacese.  Flowers  unisexual,  small  and  green.  Stamens 
opposite  the  perianth-divisions  (usually  4).  Ovary  free,  with  a  single 
ovule,  and  2  (rarely  1)  styles  or  stigmas. 

liXXII.  Ulmacese.  Trees.  Flowers  often  bisexual,  the  stamens  oppo- 
site t^e  lobes.    Ovary  free,  2-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell. 

LXXTTT.  Amentacese.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Flowers  unisexual,  Uie  males 
in  catkins  with  an  imperfect  perianth,  or  none  at  all.  Fruit  of  the  females 
one-celled. 

LXXIY.  Coniferse.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  stiff  or  scale-like  leaves. 
Flowers  unisexual,  the  males  in  catkins  without  ^rianth.  Ovules  and 
seeds  in  the  females  not  enclosed  in  any  ovary  or  pericarp. 

CLASS  n.-MONOCOTyLBDONS. 
In  germination  the  plumule  is  developed  from  a  sheath-like  cavity  on 
one  side  of  the  embryo. 

*  Perianth  none,  or  of  4k  small  sepals  or  brajcts»\ 

LXXV.  Typhacese.  Flowers  unisexual,  intermixed  with  bracts  in  dense 
heads  or  spikes.    Fruit  a  dry  nut. 

LKXVI.  Aroidese.  flowers  imisexual,  often  intermixed  with  bracts, 
in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  mostly  in  a  spatha.    Fruits  usually  succulent 

IJLXVII.  Lemnaceee.  No  distinct  stem.  Flowers  (very  scarce)  on  the 
edge  of  the  small  leaf-like  floating  fronds. 

LXXTm.  Naiadese.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flowers  distinct, 
or  in  loose  spikes.    Stamens  1,  2,  or  4.    Ovaries  1,  2,  or  4. 

**  Peria/nth  wholly  or  partiaUy  petal-like.     Ovary  apocarpous, 
LXXIX.  Alismaceae ;  the  only  British  family  of  the  group. 
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*♦*  Perianth  viholly  or  partiaUy  petal-like.    Ovary  it^ferior, 

LXXX.  Hydrocharidese.  Floating  or  submerged  plants.  Flowers 
usually  unisexual.    Perianth  regular,  with  a  slender  tube. 

liXXXI.  Orchidaceae.  Perianth  very  irregular.  Anther  2-celled,  com- 
bined with  the  style  in  an  axile  column. 

LXXXn.  Iridese.  Like  the  Amaryllis  family,  but  stamens  3.  Leaves 
often  in  two  opposite  rows. 

LXXXIII.  Amaryllideae.  Terrestrial  plants.  Perianth  of  6  divisions. 
Stamens  6. 

LXXXIV.  Dioscoridese.  Twining  plants.  Flowers  unisexual.  Peri- 
anth regular,  of  6  divisions. 

****  Perianth  regular.     Ovary  eyncarpoua,  st^erior, 

LXXXV.  Liliaceae.    Perianth  petal-like. 

LXXXVI.  Juncacese.  Perianth  stiff,  or  calyx-like.  Capsule  3-celled, 
with  several  seeds,  or  one  erect  seed  in  each  cell. 

LXXXVII.  Bestiaceae.  Perianth  calyx-like.  Flowers  unisexual. 
Ovary  with  one  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell. 

*****  Perianth  rudimentary  or  none^  r^laced  by  chaffy  scales  or  bracts 
enclosing  the  flowers, 

LXXXVIII.  Cyperaceae.  Leaf-sheaths  entire.  Each  flower  in  the  axil 
of  one  bract. 

LXXXIX.  Oraminese.  Leaf-sheaths  split  open  opposite  the  blade. 
Each  flower  enclosed  in  two  bracts. 

CLASS  in.-CIRTPTOaAMS. 
No  true  flowers ;  that  is,  no  stamens  or  pistils. 

XG.  Lycopodiacese.  Spores  in  closed  capsules  on  the  stem,  or  in  the 
axils,  or  in  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

XCI.  Equisetacese.  Stems  jointed,  with  whorled  branches.  Spores 
under  peltate  scales,  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 

XOII.  Marsileacese.  Spores  in  minute  cases  enclosed  in  globular  or 
ovoid  utricles  (or  involucres)  placed  on  the  rootstock. 

XOni.  Filices.  Spores  in  minute  cases  clustered  on  the  back  or  margin 
of  the  fronds. 

The  remaining  families  of  British  Cryptogams  are  not  included  in  the 
present  Flora. 
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Class  t.    DICOTTLEBOHS. 

Stem,  when  perennial,  consisting  of  a  pith  in  the  centre,  of 
one  or  more  concentric  circles  containing  fihrons  tissue,  and 
of  the  bark  on  the  ontside.  Seeds  with  two  cotyledons,  the 
yonng  stem  in  germination  proceeding  from  between  the  two 
lobes  of  the  embryo,  or  from  a  notch  in  its  summit. 

The  above  characters  are  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  constant  to  separate 
Dicotyledons  from  Monoeotyledona,  They  are  however  in  most  cases  veiy 
difficult  to  observe,  and  yet  the  distinction  is  essential,  for  these  two  great 
classes  have  each  their  peculiar  aspe^,  which,  after  a  very  little  habit,  the 
botanist  will  in  most  cases  recognise  at  a  glance.  All  British  trees  and 
shmbs  are  DicotyledonSt  so  also  are  all  plants  with  opposite,  or  whorled,  or 
netted-veined  leaves  (except  Pa/ris  and  a  few  aquatic  plants),  and  almof t 
all  Uiose  which  have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours,  fives,  or  eights. 


I.  EAHTJNCXTLACE-E.    THE  RANUNCULUS  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  or,  in  one  genus, 
climbers  with  opposite  leaves,  the  leafstalk  in  both  cases  ge« 
nerallj  dilated  at  the  base  without  stipules,  the  leaf  ofreu  cut, 
and  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Sepals  distinct,  more  than  2  (usually  5).  Petals  distinct, 
usually  5,  but  sometimes  either  deformed  or  very  minute,  or 
altogether  wanting.  Stamens  indefinite,  usually  numerous,  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle.  Carpels  several,  distinct  or  partially 
imited  (very  rarely  reduced  to  a  single  one),  each  bearing 
a  distinct  style  and  enclosing  a  single  cell,  with  one  or  more 
ovules  or  seeds  attached  to  the  base  or  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  cavity.  Seed  containing  a  copious  albumen,  with  a  minute 
embryo. 

Although,  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  flowers,  especially  of  the  petals, 
the  above  characters  may  be  somewhat  vague,  yet  the  great  majority  of  Ra- 
nunctUacea  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  numerous,  free,  hypogynous 
stamens,  and  by  their  distinct  carpels.  Where,  as  in  MyoauniSt  the  stamens 
are  few,  the  carpels  are  numerous;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  Actma  and 
some  Delphinia  the  carpels  are  solitary,  they  are  unilateral,  with  the  ovules 
attached  to  one  side  or  angle  of  their  single  cell,  showing  that  they  are 
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flimpld,  not  composed  of  the  union  of  several,  as  is  the  case  with  the  central 
ovaries  of  Papaveracea  and  Cistacea,  which  have  either  several  cells  or 
several  rows  of  ovules.  Another  very  distant  Order,  which  may  at  first 
sight  be  confounded  with  the  present  one,  is  that  of  Almnacea,  among 
Monocotyledons ;  but  besides  the  microscopical  character  derived  from  the 
embryo,  there  are  but  three  petals  and  sepals,  as  in  most  other  Monocoty- 
ledons, a  rare  circumstance  in  RanunctUacea, 

BanunctUacea  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  but  more  especially  in 
temperate  or  cool  climates.  "Within  the  tropics  they  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  CUmatis,  almost  confined  in  high  mountain-ranges.  Most  of  the 
principal  genera  are  represented  in  our  Flora. 

Climber  with  opposite  leaves.    Carpels  one-seeded    Sepals  oolouied    1.  CcElCAIII. 
Herbs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  rarely  opposite  on  mnners. 
Carpel*  several  or  numerotUf  ^tort,  one-seeded^     Flowers  always 
regular, 
Sepe^  4,  5,  or  more,  often  coloured  and  petal-like,  but  no  real 
petals. 
An  involuore  of  three  leaves  outside  the  flower  or  on  the  stalk  .    8.  ANBMOlfS. 
No  involucre.    Floral  leaves  alternate.    Stamens  longer  than 

the  sepals. 2.  THAUOTRtllL 

Petals  5  or  more,  usually  more  conspicuons  than  the  sepals. 
Carpels  very  nomerous,  in  a  long,  cylindrical  column.    Petals 

very  small,  with  a  tubular  cUiw d.  Mtosubus* 

Carpels  in  a  globose  or  oblong  head.    Petals  flat. 
Petals  (usuaHy  yellow  or  ^mte)  witb  a  little  scale,  or  a  thick- 
ened hollow  spot  at  the  base  of  each 6.  BAKUVOtTLUBi 

Petals  (usually  red)  without  any  scale  or  thickened  spot  at 

the  base 4.  Aooms. 

(kirpeU  several,  each  with  several  seeds. 
Flowers  very  irr^nlar  or  spurred. 
Upper  sepal  hetanet«haped,  without  a  spur .       .       .       .       .13.  Aconttum. 

Upper  sepal  with  a  long  spur  at  the  base 11.  DelphiniOiL 

S^als  flat  and  regular.    Petals  with  a  spur  at  the  base  of  each  10.  AQxnLBGiA. 
flowers  regular 
Sepals  l£^,  often  coloured.    Petals  small  or  none. 
SQ)als  bright  yellow  and  petal-like.    Beal  petals  none     .       .    7.  Caltha. 
S^Mds  pate  yellow  and  petal-like.  Petals  small,  flat,  and  linear    8.  Tbolltos. 
Sepals  greenish.    Petals  small  and  tubular      .       .       .       .9.  Hbllebobxi8» 
Sepals  green,  smaller  than  the  large  red  or  white  petals     .       .  14.  P.aoNiA.  ' 
Carpels  solitary ,  with  several  seeds. 

Fruit  a  capsule.    Flowers  spurred 11.  DsLPHiNinM. 

Fruit  a  berry.    Flowers  nearly  regular,  small 13.  AxjiMiL. 

Among  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens,  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
to  spread  spontaneously,  are  the  exotic  genera  Eranthis  (Winter  Aconite 
of  our  gardeners)  and  Isopyrvm^  both  closely  allied  to  HeUeborua  and  Ni- 
^eUa  (Devil-in-the-bnsh),  which  differs  from  Helleborua  in  the  more  petal- 
ike  sepals,  and  the  carpels  closely  connected  together  to  the  middle,  but 
diverging  at  the  top  into  five  long  points. 


fi 


I.  CLEMATIS.    CLEMATIS. 

Stem  usually  climbing,  and  often  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  opposite. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  coloured  and  petal-like.  No  real  petals. 
Stamens  numerous.    Carpels  numerous,  1 -seeded. 

A  numerous  genus,  well  characterised,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  and 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  Order  in  tropical  climates.  Several 
European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species  are  among  the  hardy 
climbers  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
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1.  Olematis  VltaIlH^  Liim.    Oomm^a  OtomatU» 

(TraveUet^s  Joy,  Old  Man*t  Beard.) 

A  large  climber,  the  only  iikligenoiis  {dant  which  may  give  a  fiunt  idea 
of  the  bush-ropes  of  the  tropics.  Its  woody  stems  will  attain  eren  the 
thickness  of  the  wrist  and  a  length  of  seyeral  yards,  whilst  the  young 
branches  sjjread  to  a  great  extent  over  shrubs  and  trees,  clinging  by  their 
twisted  petioles.  Leayes  pinnate,  usoally  with  five  oyate  stalked  seffments. 
Flowers  greenish-white,  in  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  shorty  axillary  or 
terminal  branches.  Carpels,  when  ripe,  yery  conspicuous  from  the  per^ 
sistent  styles,  which  grow  out  into  long,  feathery  awns. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  several  of  the  southern  and  some  of  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  England,  and  naturalised  in  Ireland.    Fl*  summer. 


n.  THAIICTBITM.    THALICTEUM. 

Herbs  with  a  short,  perennial  rootstock,  annual,  erect  stems,  and  much 
divided  leafstalks,  bearing  distinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  4  or  5, 
small,  coloured  and  ^tal-like,  but  no  real  petals.  Stamens  numerous, 
with  long  anthers  projecting  beyond  the  calyx.  Carpels  several,  1- seeded, 
farrowed,  and  usually  acute  at  both  ends. 

A  considerable  genus  generally  diffused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
distinguished  from  Actaa  by  the  distinct  one-seeded  carpels,  from  all  others 
of  the  Order,  by  the  thin  texture  of  the  sepals,  almost  concealed  by  the 
prominent  stamens,  and  the  peculiar  foliage.  The  species  are  very  vari- 
able and  difficult  to  characterise.  They  have  also  been  much  multiplied 
by  modem  botanists,  but  if  many  of  their  forms  be  considered  as  mere 
varieties,  and  the  British  species  limited  to  three,  their  characters  are  more 
Btrikiog. 


.    ^  seldom  6  inches  high I,  T,  atpinum. 

Stem  one  or  more  feet  high. 

Leaflet?  roundish ;  paiiide  diffuse  ;  flowers  mostly  drooj^g      .       ,    2.  T,  mimu. 
Leaflets  obovate  or  wedge-shaped ;  panide  compact ;  flowers  mostly 

erect 3.  T.flavum, 

Some  foreign  European  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  old  gardens,  espe- 
cially the  tall,  handsome  T,  aquUegifolium. 

1.  Tbaliotnun  alpiniiin,  Linn.    Alpine  Tlialictnim. 

Stem  usually  simple  and  almost  leafless,  from  4  to  6  inches  high.  Leaves 
mostly  radical,  about  half  the  height  of  the  stem,  with  t;he  footstalk  twice 
divided  into  three  or  five  branches  ;  leaflets  small,  roundish  and  creiiate  or 
lobed.  Panicle  nearly  reduced  to  a  simple  raceme.  Flowers  few  and 
droo]^ng,  each  with  4  small  sepals.  Stamens  from  10  to  20.  Carpels 
generally  reduced  to  2  or  3.  Pedicel  of  the  fruit  recurved,  as  well  as  tk&t 
of  the  flower. 

An  alpine  plant,  frequent  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  great  mountain  chains  of  central 
and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  more  local  in  Ireland,  in  northern  England,  and  North  Wales. 
F^.mvuxer. 
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2.  Thaliotmm  mlnnst  linn.    Kesser  Thalleiniiii. 

(T,fitxw)mmy  7.  Kochii^  and  21  saxatile,  Bab.  Man.) 
A  very  yariable  species ;  in  dry  limestone  soils  often  not  more  than  a 
foot  high,  of  a  glaucous  hue,  or  slightly  downy ;  in  moist,  rich  situations 
(where  however  it  is  seldom  found)  it  is  much  larger  and  greener,  but  rea- 
dily distinguished  from  the  following  species  by  its  loose  panicle  occupying 
a  great  part  of  its  height ;  the  pedicels  also  are  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
flower,  and  recurved  at  least  before  the  flower  is  expanded,  although  it  be- 
comes erect  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Stem  usually  in  zigzae,  making  a  bend  at 
every  node.  Petioles,  especially  of  the  lower  and  root-leaves,  three  or  four 
times  divided,  with  veir  numerous,  small  leaflets,  roundish  or  broadly 
wedged-shaped,  trifid  and  toothed.  Flowers  usually  of  a  pale  greenish-yel- 
low, with  a  pink  tinge  on  the  sepals.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long,  narrow 
anthers.     Carpels  £om  3  to  6  or  6,  very  acute  and  strongly  furrowed. 

In  dry  situations,  chiefly  in  limestone  countries,  throughout  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Scattered  over  Britain,  chiefly  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  north-western  England,  but  not  common.  Fl. 
summer.  Several  varieties,  distinguished  by  size,  colour,  pubescence,  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  etc.,  or  by  the  lower  leaves  being  folly  developed  or  re- 
duced to  mere  sheaths,  have  been  described  as  species  by  Continental  bota- 
nists ;  and  three  or  four  of  these  forms  have  been  mentioned  as  British,  but 
their  characters  are  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain. 

3.  Tlialictnim  llaTiim,  Linn.    Tellow  TliaUotnim* 

(Meadow  Rue,) 

The  largest  of  the  British  species,  being  generally  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
height  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  last.  Stem  stout  and  furrowed* 
Leaves  large,  the  stalks  two  or  three  times  divided,  the  leaflets  much  fewer 
than  in  T,  minvSt  but  larger,  being  often  an  inch  in  length,  obovate  or 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Panicle  compact  and  rather  corymbose.  Pedi- 
cels short  and  erect  even  before  the  flower  expands.  Flowers,  especiallj 
the  stamens,  decidedly  yellow. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  along  ditches,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
scarcely  extending  so  iax  north  as  71  minus.  Found  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  very  common.  Fl,  summer.  Here  again 
some  botanists  distinguish  several  species,  according  as  the  rootsto^  is 
more  or  less  creeping,  or  whether  sessile  leaflets  resembling  stipules  are  or 
not  formed  at  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the  petiole. 


.  m.  AKEXOKE.    ANEMONE. 

Kootstock  perennial.  Leaves  radical.  Flower-stem  naked,  excepting 
an  involucre  of  three  leaves  usually  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
flowers.  Sepals  5  or  more,  frequently  six,  coloured  and  petal-like,  longer 
than  the  stamens.  No  petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Calais  numerous, 
one-seeded,  pointed  or  ending  in  a  long  feathery  awn. 

A  large  genus,  found  in  a^ost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  three  leaves  placed  in  a  whorl,  from  halfway  up  the 
flowering  stem  to  very  near  the  flowers,  according  to  the  species.  When 
much  divided,  these  leaves  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  more  numerous. 
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bat  they  always  form  a  sinsle  whorl,  and  when  closely  examined  they  will 
always  be  found  united  at  the  base  into  three. 

Flowerg  purple,  silky  ontslde.    Carpdt  ending  in  featliery  awnt    .    1.  A,  PuUaHOs, 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  glabrous.    Carpds  ending  in  a  point  .       ,    i.  A,  nemorota^ 

Several  species  from  continental  or  southern  Europe,  are  culu?ated 
in  our  gardens,  especially  A.  pratensia  acd  the  HepaHca  (A,  Hepaiiea\ 
which  has  the  involucre  so  close  to  the  flower  as  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  calyx.  Two  other  South  European  species,  A.  apennina  and  A, 
ranuncuhides,  both  witli  the  habit  and  carpels  of  A,  nemaromt  bat  the 
one  with  bright  blue,  the  other  with  yellow  flowers,  appear  to  have  occa- 
sionally strayed  into  our  woods  and  plantations,  and  have  therefore  been 
included  in  most  British  Floras. 

1.  Anemone  VvlMitllIa«  Linn.    Basque  Anemone. 

(Pasque-flower,) 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody.  Badical  leases  on  long  stalks,  covered 
when  young  with  silky  hairs,  and  two  or  three  times  divided  into  long 
linear  segments.  Flower-stalk  5  to  8  inches  high,  with  the  involucre  at 
first  near  the  flower,  but  becoming  gradually  more  remote  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
and  consisting  of  three  sessile  leaves,  deeply  cut  into  linear  segments. 
Flower  solitary,  large,  with  6  sepals  of  a  dull  violet-purple,  very  silky  out* 
side.     Awns  of  the  carpels  long  and  feathery,  like  those  of  a  ClemcUis, 

In  open  limestone  pastures,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  but  not  very  far  northwards.  Distributed  over  sever^  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  wanting  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Fl,  spring, 

2.  Anemone  nemorosa,  Linn.    "VTood  Anemone. 

Bootstock  black  and  horizontal,  emitting  from  its  extremity  two  or  three 
leaves  and  a  single  flower-stalk,  all  glabrous  or  but  slightly  downy.  Leaf- 
stalks long,  with  three  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  toothed  or  lobed,  or  often 
divided  almost  to  the  base  into  three  similarly-shaped  segments.  j?eduncle 
3  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  the  involucral  leaves  at  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  like  the  radical  ones,  but  smaller,  with  shorter  stalks.  Sepals  6, 
white  or  reddish  outside,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Carpels  downy,  with  a 
point  nearly  as  long  as  themselves,  but  not  feathery. 

Common  in  and  near  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  early  eprifig. 


IV.  ASOKIS.    ADONIS. 

Annual  or,  in  foreign  arpecies,  perennial  herbs.  Leaves  divided.  Flowers 
red  or  straw-coloured.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5  or  more;  sometimes  more 
deeply  coloured  at  the  base,  but  without  the  hollow  nectary  of  Ranunculus, 
Stamens  usually  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  without  awns,  in  a  glo- 
bular or  oblong  head,  each  containing  a  single  ovule  attached  near  its 
siunmit. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
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1.  Adonis  autumnalls,  Linn.    Common  AdonU. 

(Pheasanfs  Eye,) 

An  erect  annual,  from  8  inches  to  a  foot  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or 
slightly  downy.  Leaves  finely  divided  into  numerous  narrow  linear  seg- 
ments. Sepals  green  or  slightly  coloured.  Petals  5  to  8,  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base.  Carpels 
numerous,  and  rather  large,  arranged  in  a  head  at  first  ovate  or  oblong,  but 
which  often  lengthens  considerably  and  becomes  cylindrical  as  the  fruit 
ripens. 

In  cornfields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Not  very 
common  in  Britain,  but  appears  occasionally,  especially  in  the  warmer 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  sometimes  in  Scotland.  Fl.  gimmer 
and  early  autumn,  A  variety  with  larger  flowers  was  formerly  much  cul- 
tivated in  flower-gardens  under  the  name  of  Flos  Adonis, 


V.  MYOSTTBirS.    MOUSETAIL. 

Annuals  with  entire  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Petals  6,  small,  linear,  witii 
tubular  claws.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  small,  one-seeded,  very*numerous, 
arranged  in  a  long  and  dense  cylindrical  spike.  Ovule  attached  near  the 
top  of  the  cell. 

A  genus  containing  besides  the  European  species  but  one  other  one  from 
western  America,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  small-flowered  Banun' 
culuses  by  the  tubular  claw  of  the  petals,  and  from  most  of  that  genus  by 
the  attachment  of  the  ovule. 

1.  Myosums  minimus,  Linn.    Common  Mousetail. 

A  small  annual  with  linear  radical  leaves,  sometimes  not  an  inch  long, 
sometimes  attaining  2  or  even  3  inches,  including  their  long  footstalk. 
Peduncles  also  radical,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  often  enlarged  and 
hollow  at  the  top,  with  a  single  small  yellowish  flower.  Sepals  prolonged 
below  their  insertion  into  a  kind  of  spur.  Petals  rarely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  very  narrow.  Carpels  very  numerous,  forming  a  head  which 
lengthens  into  a  close  slender  spike,  1  or  even  2  inches  in  length. 

In  moist  sandy  or  gravelly  flelds  and  waste  places,  in  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  northern  and  western  America  and  Australia.  Not  unconmion  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  England,  rare  in  Scotland,  and  not  yet  detected  in 
Ireland.    Fl.  spring. 


VI.  EANxrircxrLxrs.  kanunculus: 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  entirely  aquatic.  Leaves  entire 
or  more  or  less  divided.  Flowers  usually  yellow  or  white.  Sepals  5,  very 
rarely  reduced  to  3.  Petals  6,  or  sometimes  more,  each  with  a  thickenea 
hollow  spot  at  the  base,  often  covered  by  a  minute  scale.  Stamens  usually 
numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  without  awns,  in  a  globular  or  oblong  heaa, 
each  containing  a  single  ovule  attached  near  its  base. 

A  numerous  genus  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  glob 
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and  eyen  fotmd  under  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distingoished  from  Anemone 
by  the  want  of  the  involucre.  The  so-called  nectary  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  which  separates  it  from  AdoniSf  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  slightly 
discoloured,  concave  spot.  In  the  small-flowered  species  one  or  more  of  the 
petals  are  often  wanting,  and  the  stamens  reduced  to  very  few. 

Flowos  white.    Carpels  tramrrezBely  wrinkled.    Plant  floating 
in  woter  or  oreeping  in  xnn4. 
Jjower  leaves  or  all  the  toaves  finely  oat.     Beceptade  nsoally 

hatry I,  B.  aqvaiOU. 

AU  the  leaves  ronnded  with  broad  lobes.  Beceptade  glatoons.     S.  B,  hederaeeut. 
Flowers  yellow.    Carpels  smootii  or  tnbercqlate.    Plant  terres* 
trial  or  not  floating. 
leaves  aU  undivided. 
Petals  6,  or  fewer. 
Carpels  with  a  stoat  beak.    Stem  erect,  3  feet  or  more. 

Flowers  large Z.  B.  Linffua. 

Carpels  with  a  short  point.    Stems  seldom  above  a  foot, 
often  decombent.    Flowers  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  or  smaller. 
Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx.    Leaves  mostly 

narrow i,  B.  Jkmmu^ 

Petals  very  small.    Leaves  mostly  ovate  or  broad  lan- 
ceolate   ' 6.  B.  ophiogJossifoUut. 

Petals  more  than  5,  nsoally  8  or  9  .       .       .       .       •       .     6.  £.  Fiearia. 
Leaves  divided  or  deeply  cut. 
Carpels  smooth  or  slightly  tabercalate  near  the  edge.  Boot- 
stock  (in  all  bat  7  and  18)  perennial. 
Loives  glabroos  or  very  slightly  downy. 
Petals  very  small.    Ca^)els  small,  nnmeroos,  in  an 

ovate  or  oblong  head 7.  B,  seeUratut, 

Petals  conspicoons,  bright  yellow.    Carpels  downy,  in 

a  globular  head %.  B.  aurtconmt. 

Leaves  hairy. 
Ca^  spreading  but  not  reflected. 
Stems  erect  without  runners.  Lower  leaves  pahnately 

^vided.    Carpels  in  a  globalar  head    .       .       ,     9.  B,  aerU, 
Banners  creeping  and  rooting.    Central  division  of 

the  lower  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  others    .    10.  B.  repens. 
Thickened  base  of  the  stem  bolblike.   Leaves  radical. 
Carpels  numerons  in  an  oblong  or  cylindrical 

head U.  B.choercphyHo*, 

Calyx  closely  reflected  on  the  peduncle. 
Bootstock  or  thickened  base  of  the  stem  perennial. 

Carpels  perfectly  smooth 13.  il.  bulbomts. 

Annual.  Carpels  marked  with  a  few  tabercles  within 

the  margin 13.  iJ.  philonotis. 

Carpds  covered  with  tubercles  or  prickles.    Annuals. 
Leaves   hairy,  segments    broad.     Carpels  tuberculate. 

Stems  weak 14.  B.parviflorm, 

Leaves  glabrous,  segments  narrow.  Carpels  very  prickly. 

Plant  erect 16.  iJ.  arvenHs. 

The  showy  double  Ranunculus  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  a  Levant  species 
(B.  asiaticus).  Double-flowered  varieties  of  several  others,  especially  of 
OUT  common  yellow  Buttercups,  and  of  the  white-flowered  Continental  R. 
aconitifoliuSf  are  known  to  our  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Bachelor*s 
buttons, 

1.  Sanunoulas  aquatUU,  Linn.    "Water  Sanunoulua. 

A  most  variable  species,  but  easily  known  by  itp  steift  either  floati|ig  jii 
water,  or  creeping  along  mud,  by  its  white  flowers,  and  very  small  ovoid 
carpels  marked  with  transverse  wrinkles.  It  is  glabrous  in  all  its  parts 
pxceptmg  sometimes  the  carpels  and  their  receptacle.    The  lower  leaves 
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and  sometimes  all,  remaining  under  water,  are  divided  into  numerous  Tory 
fine  linear  segments,  whilst  those  which  spread  on  the  snr^e  are  rounded 
and  more  or  less  cut  into  3  or  6  wedge-shaped,  obovate,  or  rounded  lobes. 
Flower-stalks  axillary  and  1 -flowered.  Petals  5  or  sometimes  more,  with- 
out any  scale  over  the  spot  at  their  base. 

In  ponds,  streams,  and  wet  ditches  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
North  America,  and  Australia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  season. 
Many  of  the  forms  it  assumes  are  striking,  and  have  been  distinguished  as 
species,  but  the  characters,  although  often  to  a  certain  degree  permanent, 
appear  at  other  times  so  inconsistent,  and  even  to  depend  so  much  on  the 
situation  the  plant  grows  in,  that  we  can  only  consider  them  as  mere 
varieties.  Seven  of  them  are  admitted  by  Babington  as  species,  of  whioh 
the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 

a.  fluitans  {R.fluitanSt  Lam.).  All  the  leaves  submerged  and  finely  cut, 
the  segments  long  and  parallel.  Flowers  large,  on  long  stalks.-^Chiefl7  in 
running  streams. 

b.  circinatus  {R,  eireinattiSf  Sibth,).  All  the  leaves  submerged  and  finely 
cut,  but  with  shorter  segments  spreading  in  every  direction.  [Rowers  large, 
— Chiefly  in  deep  still  waters. 

c.  vulaaris.  Lower  leaves  submerged  and  flnely  cut ;  upper  leaves  float- 
ing, rounded  and  broadly  lobed.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size. — ^The  com- 
monest state  of  the  plant,  passing  into  all  the  other  varieties. 

2.  Banuneuliui  bederaeens*  Linn.    Xry  Sammoalus. 

Very  closely  allied  to  2?.  aguatUis,  and  probably,  as  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  *  Handbook,'  a  variety  of  that  species;  but  as  in  our  own 
country,  at  least,  it  is  very  constant,  and  the  question  of  its  origin  admits 
of  considerable  doubt,  I  here  admit  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others. 
It  never  appears  to  produce  the  finely  cut  leaves  of  B.  aquatilUy  but, 
creeping  on  mud  or  floating  in  shallow  water,  it  roots  at  every  joint,  bear- 
ing rounded  and  broadly-lobed  leaves  like  the  upper  ones  of  R.  aquatUis, 
the  flowers  are  usually  very  small,  the  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  sepals, 
and  the  carpels  and  receptacles  are  quite  glabrous. 

Chiefly  in  wet  ditches  in  western  and  northern  Europe,  common  in 
Britain.  R.  canosus  is  a  variety  with  much  larger  flowers,  rare  in  Britain, 
but  more  common  as  we  proceed  to  western  Europe,  where  forms  occur  also 
connecting  B.  hederaoetis  with  R.  aquatUis,  Several  of  these  are  designated 
imder  the  name  of  R,  tripartitus, 

3.  Itonunoiiliis  Ung^na,  Linn.    Oreat  &aniuieuliis. 

{Of eat  Spearwort), 

Bootstock  emitting  a  dense  mass  of  flbrous  roots,  and  perennial  by 
means  of  creeping  runners.  Stems  erect,  stout,  and  hollow,  2  or  3  feet 
high,  the  lower  nodes  emitting  whorls  of  fibrous  roots.  Leaves  long,  lan- 
ceolate, entire  or  with  only  a  few  small  teeth  at  the  edge,  glabrous,,  with  a 
few  nearly  parallel  veins.  Flowers  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a  kind 
of  loose  panicle ;  the  petals  of  a  bright  shining  yellow.  Carpels  ending 
in  a  short  broad  flat  beak. 

In  marshes,  wet  ditches,  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Pretty  frequent,  though  by 
no  means  general  in  England,  Ireland^  and  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Moray, 
Fl.  summer^ 
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4.  Sammemiu  nammiilat  Liim.     Spear  Baanneohis. 

(Speanoort.) 

A  glabrous  perennial  of  short  dnration,  or  frequently  only  annnal,  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  R.  linaua.  Stems  usoally  more  or  less 
decumbent  at  the  base,  and  rooting  at  the  lower  joints,  seldom  above  a  foot 
high,  with  a  few  loose  branches.  Lowest  leaves  often  ovate,  the  remainder 
lanceolate  or  linear,  and  all  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  .  Flowers  yellow,  on 
long  peduncles,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  often  much 
smaller.  Carpels  in  a  small  globnlar  head,  each  with  a  Tery  short,  usually 
hooked  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  pastures,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
common  throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  southern  extremity,  ex- 
tending all  over  Bussian  Asia,  and,  at  high  latitudes,  into  North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  9wmmer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of 
its  parts,  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  etc. ;  and  a  not  uncommon  form,  with 
slender  creeping  stems  and  small  flowers,  has  been  published  as  a  species 
under  the  name  of  B,  reptans, 

5.  Bammoaliui  opliloffloMlfolliu*yiU.  Snaketoiiffae  Bammonlns. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  i?.  flammula,  but  said  to  be  always  annual.  The 
stem  is  more  erect  and  branched,  the  lower  leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  some- 
times slightly  cordate,  and  all  broader  in  proportion  than  in  R.  flammula, 
and  the  flowers  smaller,  the  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels 
minutely  granulated. 

In  marshes  in  southern  Europe,  extending  northward  through  western 
France  to  St.  Peter's  marsh  in  Jersey,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr,  Babing- 
ton.    Fl,  June, 


6.  Barnincnlns  7iearlay  Linn.    Flrwort  Bammonliis. 

(Lesser  Celandine,) 

Bootstock  small,  emitting  a  number  of  oblong  or  cylindrical  tubers, 
which  are  renewed  annually.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  cordate,  obtuse,  an- 
gular or  crenate,  thick,  smooth,  and  shining.  Flower-stems  usually  scarcely 
longer  than  the  root-leaves,  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  and  a  single 
flower,  with  3  sepals  and  8  or  9  oblong  petals,  of  a  bright  glossy  yellow. 
Carpels  rather  large,  in  a  globular  head. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  a  very  common  weed  throughout 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  except  perhaps  the  west 
ffighlands  of  Scotland.  Fl.  spring,  one  of  the  e^trliest  that  appears.  It 
varies  occasionally  with  a  slightly  branched,  creeping  stem  of  8  or  9  inches 
or  even  more,  with  most  of  the  leaves  opposite. 

7.  Bamuieiiliis  soeleratntv  Linn.     Celery-leaved   Banunoiiliis. 

An  erect,  much  branched  annual,  usually  under  a  foot,  but  sometimes 
near  two  feet  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Stem  thick  and  hollow.  Lower 
leaves  stalked,  divided  into  three  or  more  obtusely  toothed  or  lobed  seg- 
ments, the  upper  ones  sessile,  with  three  narrow  segments.  Flowers  small 
and  numerous,  the  petals  pale  yellow,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
"without  any  scale  over  the  hollow  spot  at  their  base.    Carpels  very 
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small  and  numerons,  in  a  dense  head,  which  becomes  oblong  as  the  finiit 
ripens. 

On  the  sides  of  pools  and  wet  ditches,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Enssian  and  central  Asia,  and  now  spread  into  Korth  America.  Scat- 
tered pretty  frequently  through  the  chief  part  of  Britain.    Fl,  summer, 

8.  &aniiiioulu8  aurloomus*  Linn.    XITood  Sanuneiiliis. 

{Goldilocks,) 

A  perennial,  with  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of  B.  acris^  but  not 
so  tall,  more  glabrous,  having  only  a  few  appressed  hairs,  especially  in 
the  upper  parts,  and  the  lower  leaves  less  cut  and  more  obtuse.  Stem  sel- 
dom above  a  foot  high,  erect  and  branched.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
rotmded  or  reniform  and  but  little  cut.  Stem-leaves  few,  sessile,  divided 
to  the  base  into  narrow  segments,  which  are  entire  or  slightly  toothed. 
Carpels  of  the  size  of  those  of  B,  acriSj  but  downy. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Eussian 
and  western  Asia.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland, 
and  scarce  in  the  Highlands.    Fl.  spring, 

9.  Sanunoaliis  aoris,  Linn.    Meadow  Banunoulns. 

(Crowfoot.    Buttercups.*) 

A  perennial,  very  variable  in  size,  but  generally  one  of  the  tallest  of  our 
species,  more  or  less  covered  with  soft  hairs,  which  are  mostly  spreading, 
but  deflexed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  and  appressed  on  the  peduncles. 
Stems  erect,  often  2  or  3  feet  high,  but  in  poor  or  mountain  stations  some- 
times not  6  inches.  Leaves  nearly  all  stalked  and  deeply  divided  into  3,  5, 
or  7  palmate  segments,  which  are  again  cut  into  3  toothed  lobes,  the  divi- 
sions lanceolate  and  acute,  those  of  the  lower  leaves  broader  and  6(»netimes 
wedge-shaped,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  fewer.  Flowers  rather  large, 
bright  yellow,  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  forming  usually  large  loose  pani- 
cles. Sepals  yellowish-green,  concave,  shorter  tSan  the  petals,  spreading 
horizontally,  but  not  reflexed  on  the  peduncle.  Carpels  ovate,  compressed, 
glabrous  in  a  globular  head. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  conmion 
throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  naturalised  in  Korth  America. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  early  summer,  and  sometimes  till  late  in 
autumn.  In  mountain  pastures  it  is  often  small,  with  only  one  or  very  few 
flowers. 

10.  Saniinoiiliis  repens,  Linn.    Creeplngr  Baniinoiiliis. 

"With  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  B,  acris,  this  species  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  runners  shooting  from  among  the  radical  leaves,  rapidly 
rooting  and  forming  fresh  plants  at  every  node,  by  the  flowering  stems  sel- 
dom above  a  foot  high  and  less  branched,  by  the  hairs  generally  longer  and 
looser,  and  by  the  leaves  divided  into  tliee  stalked  segments,  each  one 
lobed  and  toothed,  but  the  central  one  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
others,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  leaf  an  ovate  form,  not  the  rounded  one  of 
B,  acris, 

♦  These  names  are  poptUarly  applied  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  R^mm^lut  wit|i 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  divided  leaves, 
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In  paBtures,  cultiTated  and  waste  places  thronghont  £nrope,  Bnonan 
Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America.  In  Britain  almost  as  abundant  as 
B,  aoris,  and  a  yery  troublesome  weed  in  rich  soils.  FL  all  summer,  and 
qfteu  till  late  in  autumn. 


11.  Bammovlns  elMBropbyUoc*  Linn. 

A  hairy  perennial,  with  the  habit  of  the  smaller  specimens  of  R.  bulbosus. 
Stem  UBoally  6  to  9  inches  high,  thickened  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of  bulb, 
covered  with  the  fibrous  remains  of  old  leaves,  and  emitting  small  tubers 
from  the  base  amongst  the  fibrous  roots.  Leaves  radical,  me  early  outer 
ones  often  rounded  and  toothed  only,  the  more  permanent  ones  once  or 
twice  temately  divided  into  cut  segments.  Flowers  few,  rather  large, 
bright  yellow,  the  sepals  spreading,  but  not  reflexed.  Carpels  numerous, 
glabrous,  collected  in  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  head. 

In  rather  dry,  waste,  and  cultivated  places,  and  hilly  pastures,  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the  West  Mediterranean  region,  extending 
up  Western  France  to  the  British  Channel,  and  recently  detected  by  Dr.  M. 
M.  Bull,  of  Jersey,  near  St.  Aubin^s,  in  t^t  island.    Fl.  early  summer, 

12.  Baimnenlns  bvlbosnst  Linn.    Bnlboiis  Bammovliuk 

A  perennial,  much  smaller  and  usually  more  hairy  than  the  R.  aerie, 
of  which  it  has  the  bright  yellow  petals.  Stem  seldom  above  a  foot  high, 
and  usually  thickened  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of  bulb.  Leaves  more  like 
those  of  R,  repens,  but  smaller,  divided  into  three  segments  more  or  less 
cut,  but  broader  than  in  R.  aerie.  It  is  moreover  distinguished  from  all 
but  R,  philonotisi  by  the  sepals,  which,  as  soon  as  the  flower  expands,  are 
closely  reflected  on  the  peduncle.  Carpels  glabrous  and  smooth,  in  a 
globular  head. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
but  disappearing  in  the  north-east,  scarcely  penetrating  into  western  Asia, 
but  naturalised  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  rare,  if  really  wild,  in  the  north.    Fl.  early  summer. 

13.  Xairanoiiliui  plillonotU,  Ehrii,    Balry  Bannneiiliis. 

(i?.  hirsutus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect  annual,  much  branched  from  the  base,  six  inches  to  near 
a  foot  high,  with  the  foliage  and  reflexed  calyx  of  R.  biUboms,  but  the 
flowers  more  numerous,  rather  smaller,  and  of  a  paler  yellow,  and  the  hairs 
of  the  stem  usually  fewer  and  looser,  although  in  this  respect  both  species 
are  variable.  Carpels  marked  with  a  series  of  minute  tubercles  (visible 
especially  when  dry)  within  the  rather  broad  margin. 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Sweden. 
In  most  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  generally  com- 
mon, and  unknown  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


14.  Sammeiiliui  parviflonui»  linn.   Small-flowered  Sanuncvliis. 

A  hairy  annual,  vrith  weak,  prostrate  or  ascending  stems,  from  a  few 
inches  to  about  a  foot  in  length.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  the  lower  ones 
5-lobed  or  crenate,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  3  or  6  segments,  X^ich  - 
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more  or  less  lobed,  but  generally  less  so  than  in  B,  phUonoHs,  Peduncles 
short,  mostly  opposite  to  the  leayes.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  the 
petals  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  covered  with  small 
tubercles. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Not  common  in  Britain,  although  occurring 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ;  not  known  in  Scotland.  FL  spring 
and  summer, 

15.  Banuneulus  arrenais,  linn.    Com  Itonunoiiliis. 

An  erect,  branching,  nearly  glabrous  annual,  of  a  pale  green,  6  to  18 
inches  high.  Leaves  deeply  cut  into  narrow  segments.  Flowers  small,  of 
a  pale  yellow.  Carpels  few,  rather  large,  much  flattened,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  conical,  straight  or  hooked  pric^es. 

A  common  and  troublesome  cornfield  weed,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  west  central  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  slovenly  £urms  in  southern 
England,  but  decreasing  northwards,  and  of  rare  occurrence  in  Ireland. 
FL  and  ripens  its  seed  with  thefiom. 


Vn.  CALTHA.    CALTHA. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock  and  annual  stems.  Sepals  about 
5,  large  and  yellow  like  the  petals  of  Ranunculus y  but  no  real  petals.  Sta- 
mens numerous.  Carpels  5  to  10,  laterally  compressed,  each  with  several 
seeds. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  inhabitants  of  temperate  and  cold  rc^ons 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

1.  Caltlia  palnstrls,  linn.    Manb  Caltha. 

(Marsh  Marigold.) 

A  perennial,  forming  large  tufts,  with  a  thick  almost  tuberous  root- 
stock.  Stems  about  a  foot  long,  erect  or  decumbent,  often  rooting  at  the 
lower  nodes,  and  but  slightly  branched,  Leaves  mostly  radical,  on  long 
stalks,  orbicular  or  kidney-shaped,  cordate  at  the  base  and  crenate  on  the 
margin.    Flowers  large,  of  a  bright  golden-yellow. 

In  marshy  places,  the  sides  of  brooks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  northern 
and  central  Asia,  and  Northern  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl, 
spring,  commencing  early  and  often  lasting  tUl  summer,  A  small  moun- 
tain variety,  with  a  more  decumbent  stem,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  a 
smaller  flower,  has  been  described  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  C, 
radicans. 


VIII.  TBOLLIUS.    TKOLUUS. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  divided  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Sepals  5  to 
15,  large  and  coloured  like  petals.  Eeal  petals  about  as  many,  small, 
linear,  and  flat.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  several,  with  sevraal  seeds 
in  each. 

Besides  our  species,  the  genus  comprises  but  very  few,  all  from  northern 
Asia  or  America. 
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1.  TroUloA  europarasp  Liim.    OIoIm  TroUiui. 

(Qlob^flower,) 

A  glabrous,  erect  plant,  1  to  2  feAt  high,  the  stem  simple  or  nearly  so. 
Kadical  leaves  not  nnUke  those  of  Banuneulus  acris,  paunately  divided 
into  3  or  5  segments,  irhich  are  again  lobed  and  cut  Stem-leaves  few, 
smaller,  and  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  large,  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  10  to  15 
broad  concave  sepals  converging  into  a  kind  of  globe,  usually  concealing 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels. 

In  moist  Woods  and  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
and  in  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  South  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  a 
common  plant  generally  in  Britain,  yet  pretty  frequent  from  Wales  to  the 
Ghrampians,  very  rare  in  Ireland.    Fi,  summer. 


IX.  HELLEBOBUS.    HELLEBOBR 

Perennial  herbs,  with  palmately  or  pedately  divided  leaves,  of  a  palei 
green  and  more  rigid  than  in  most  other  Kanunculaceous  plants.  Sepals 
5,  large,  greenish  (in  the  British  species),  remaining  till  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe.  B^  petals  8  to  10,  very  small,  tubular,  2-lobed  at  the  top.  Stamens 
numerous.    Carpels  several,  rather  large,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  well-marked  genus,  but  not  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  south  EurO' 
pean  and  west  Asiatic. 

Flo^rars  nsuaUy  8  or  4.    Sepals  spreading    .       .  .       .       .       .    1.  J7.  viridU, 

Flowers  many,  in  a  large  panicle,  with  large  ovate  bracts.    Sepals  con- 
verging      2.  H,/<getidut, 

The  Winter  Aconite  of  our  gardens,  which  has  been  occasionally  met 
with  in  England,  apparently  wild,  but  probably  only  the  remains  of  culti- 
vation, was  formerly  considered  as  a  species  of  Hellebortts,  but  now  forms 
the  genus  Eranthig.  It  is  a  small  plant,  with  narrow,  petal-like,  yellow 
sepsds,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  green,  divided  leaves.  The  white 
Ckristmas  Rose  is  a  true  Helleborue  {H.  niger)  from  south-eastern  Europe. 

1.  Hellebonu  wirldls,  Linn.    Oreen  Hellebore. 

Badical  leaves  large,  on  long  stalks,  divided  into  7  to  1 1  oblong,  acute, 
toothed  segments,  3  to  4  inches  long,  the  central  ones  free,  the  lateral  ones 
on  each,  side  connected  together  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  pedate  leaf. 
Stem  scarcely  exceeding  the  leaves,  bearing  usually  2,  3,  or  4  large,  droop- 
ing flowers,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  and  at  each  ramification  a  sessile 
le^,  much  less  divided  than  the  radical  ones,  and  the  segments  usually 
digitate. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  especially  in  calcareous  soils,  and  about  old 
walls  and  ruins  in  western  and  central  Europe,  but  not  extending  to  the 
eastern  frontier,  nor  far  to  the  north.  Kecorded  from  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  most  cases  introduced.  It  may  however  be  really  indigenous 
in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties.    FL  early  spring. 

2.  Hellebonu  fiOBtldiis«  Linn.     7etid  Hellebore. 

{Bears-foot.) 
IjoweT  leaves  not  all  radical,  but  mostly  raised  on  the  short  perennial 
base  of  the  stems,  forming  a  larger  and  thickei*  tuft  than  in  H.  viridiSf 
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tbeir  segments  narrower,  less  toothed,  stiffer,  and  more  shining,  their  outer 
lobes  at  a  less  distance  from  the  central  ones.  Flower-stem  above  a  foot 
high,  with  a  large,  close  panicle  of  drooping  flowers,  of  a  pale  green,  often 
tinged  with  purple,  the  concave  sepals  giving  them  a  globular  form.  Bracts 
at  the  ramifications  of  the  panicle  ovate  and  entire,  or  shortly  two-lobed  at 
the  summit. 

In  stony  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending here  and  there  into  central  Europe,  but  neither  a  northern  nor  an 
pastern  plant.  It  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  said  to 
be  really  wild  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  but,  like  the  last,  is  in  most  cases 
an  introduced  plant.    FL  early  spring. 


X.  AQUILEGIA.    COLUMBINK 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  ternately  divided,  with 
distinct  stalked  segments  or  leaflets.  Sepals  5,  coloured.  Petals  5,  each 
terminating  below  in  a  horn-shaped  spur,  projecting  below  the  calyx  Sta- 
mens numerous.    Carpels  o,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  small  but  very  distinct  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  m  the 
new  as  well  as  in  the  old  world. 

1.  AquUeffia  ▼ulgrariSf  Linn.    Common  Columbine. 

Badical  and  lower  leaves  in  a  large  tuft,  each  with  a  long  stalk,  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  ternately  divided,  the  segments  broad,  3-lobed 
and  crenate,  of  a  glaucous-green,  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  underneath. 
Flower-stem  1 J  to  2  feet  or  more  high,  bearing  a  loose  panicle  with  a  few 
leaves  at  its  ramifications  much  less  divided  than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers 
large,  drooping,  blue,  or  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  coppices  and  open  woods  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  often  introduced, 
but  now  not  uncommon,  and  believed  to  be  really  indigenous  in  several 
counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Ft,  early  summer. 
In  our  gardens  it  sports  much  in  the  forms  and  colours  assumed  by  the 
flowers. 

The  A,  canadensis^  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  occasionally  culti- 
rated  in  our  flower-gardens. 


XI.  DELPHINIITM.    LARKSPUR 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments 
usually  palmate  and  narrow.  Sepals  6,  coloured,  terminating  below  in  a 
hollow  spar.  Petals,  in  the  British  species  2,  combined  into  1,  which  is 
lengthened  into  a  spur  within  that  of  the  calyx ;  in  sbme  exotic  species  the 
petals  are  4,  the  two  upper  ones  forming  a  spur.  Carpels  1  to  6,  each  with 
several  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
without  the  tropics.  It  is  as  well  marked  as  AquUegia  and  Aoonitumt  by 
the  peculiar  irregularities  of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 
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1.  Belpblnliim  AJacU,  Linn.    Common  lArkspur. 

An  erect  annnal,  1  to  1|  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  the 
branches  few  and  spreading.  Badical  leaves  shortly  stalked,  the  stem  ones 
sessile,  all  divided  into  fine,  linear,  deeply  cnt  segments.  Flowers  showy 
blue,  or  sometimes  reddish  or  white,  not  numerous,  in  terminal  racemes, 
forming  sometimes  an  irregular  panicle.  Spur  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  flower  or  rather  shorter  (each  about  6  lines).  Petals  two  only, 
their  appendages  united  on  the  under  side  into  an  inner  spur  open  along  its 
upper  edge.    Carpel  solitary,  glabrous  or  pubescent. 

A  native  of  the  east  Mediterranean  region,  long  cultivated  in  European 
flower-gardens,  and,  spreading  from  thence  into  comflelds,  has  become  a 
common  weed  of  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  Britain 
it  has  established  itself  chiefly  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  appears  occasionally 
in  cornfields  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
as  in  other  British  Floras,  the  continental  2).  Consolida  had  been  described 
as  British,  but  Mr.  Baker  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  common 
D,  Ajacis  that  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  Ft,  with  the  com,  or  later,  on  the 
stubble.  Some  marks  at  the  base  of  the  united  petals,  which  have  been 
compared  to  the  letters  A  I  A  I,  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  D,  JjcLcis, 
Some  larger  perennial  species  are  also  cultivated  in  flower  gardens. 


xn.  ACOKinrM.  aconite. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  much  divided  leaves,  the  segments  palmate.  Se- 
pals 5,  coloured,  the  upper  one  helmet-shaped,  the  two  lateral  ones  broader 
than  the  two  lower.  Petals  2  to  5,  concealed  within  the  calyx,  the  two 
upper  ones  forming  small  and  irregular  spurred  bodies,  on  long  stalks 
within  the  upper  sepal,  the  three  lower  ver^  small  and  linear,  or  wanting. 
Stamens  numerous.    Carpels  3  to  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  natural  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  plants,  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  represented  also  in  northern  Ame- 
rica by  a  very  few  species. 

1.  Aoonltnm  WapeUas,  Linn.    Common  Aconite. 

(^Aconitey  Monkshood,  or  Wolfsbane.) 

Stem  firm  and  erect,  1^  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  or  the  upper 
ones  nearly  sesale,  of  a  dark  green,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  divided  to 
^e  base  into  5  or  7  deeply  cut,  linear,  pointed  segments.  Flowers  large, 
dark  blue,  on  erect  pedicels,  forming  a  handsome,  dense,  terminal  raceme. 
The  upper  helmet-shaped  sepal  at  first  conceals  the  lateral  ones,  but  is  ulti- 
mately thrown  back.  Spur  of  the  small  upper  petals  short,  conical,  and 
more  or  less  bent  downwards.    Carpels  3,  often  slightly  united  at  the  base. 

In  moist  pastures  and  thickets  and  waste  places,  in  mountainous  dis- 
triiits,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  Bussian  and  central  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain  perhaps  only  an  intro- 
duced plant,  but  apparently  wild  in  some  shady  places  in  western  England 
and  South  Wales.    B%.  summer. 

Two  or  three  exotic  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our  perennial  borders 
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Xm.  ACTMJL    BANEBERKY. 

Perennial  herbs,  vnth  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  their  stalk  diyided,  the 
segments  or  leaflets  distinct.  Sepals  4,  small,  petal-like.  Petals  4,  small, 
on  distinct  claws.  Stamens  numerous,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  petals, 
with  small  anthers.  Carpel  solitary,  becoming  a  berry  when  ripe,  with 
several  seeds. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  much  of  the 
general  habit  of  ITuUictrum,  but  differing  in  the  presence  of  both  sepals 
and  petals  in  the  anthers  and  fruit 

1.  Aotsea  sploata,  Linn.    Common  Baneberrj. 

{JBaneberry,  Herb  Christopher,) 
Kadical  leaves  large,  not  imlike  those  of  several  UmbdliferSf  the  stalk 
usually  twice  divided  into  3  or  5  pinnately  arranged  branches,  the  segments 
or  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  often  3-lobed,  and  coarsely  toothed,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  quite  glabrous.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  few  leaves,  much 
smaller  than  the  radical  ones.  Flowers  small,  nearly  white,  in  a  shorty 
loose,  obloDg,  terminal  raceme.    Berries  small,  nearly  black. 

In  mountain  woods  and  pastures,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  circle.  In  Britain 
very  local,  and  only  in  northern  England.    i7.  May, 


XIV.  PiEONU.    PiEONY. 

Large  perennials,  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  with  divided  stalks  and  dis- 
tinct segments  or  leaflets,  the  flowers  large  and  handsome.  Se^s  5,  her- 
baceous. Petals  5  or  more,  much  larger.  Stamens  numerous,  mserted  on 
fleshy  disk.    Carpels  2  to  5,  each  with  several  seeds. 

A  very  distinct  genus,  consisting  of  but  very  few  species,  indigenous  in 
southern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

1.  Paeonia  oflloiiialls»  Linn.    Common  Paeon j. 

(P.  coraUina,  Brit  PL) 

Bootstock  emitting  a  cluster  of  thick  tuberous  roots.  Stem  1  to  2  feet 
high.  Eadical  leaves  twice  temate,  the  segments  ovate,  entire  or  divided 
into  two  or  three  deep  lobes.  Flowers  deep  red.  Carpels  large  and  thick, 
very  downy,  and,  when  ripe,  more  or  less  recurved. 

In  hilly  districts,  in  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya.  Not  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  appears  to 
have  been  naturalised  in  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  **  Steep  Holme"  Island,  in 
the  Severn.  Fl.  May  or  June.  The  variety  there  found  is  the  one  usually 
considered  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  corallinna,  the  name  of 
P.  officinalis  being  reserved  for  some  of  the  garden  Paeonies,  which  are 
however  mostly  varieties  produced  by  cultivation.  The  half-shrubby 
Moutan  is  a  very  distinct  species,  from  China. 

The  Magnolias  and  Tulip-trees  of  our  plantations  belong  to  the  Mag- 
nolia family,  which  has  no  European  representative.    They  have,  like  the 
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SanuneidaceiB,  seyeral  distinct  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  bat  they 
are  always  trees,  or  shrubs,  their  leaf-buds  are  enclosed  in  membranona 
stipnles,  and  the  carpels  nsuallj  cohere  in  a  kind  of  cone. 


n.  BEBBEBIDEJE.    THE  BABBEBBY  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  aHemate  or  radical  leayes,  and  no 
stipules.  Sepals  and  petals  distinct,  2,  3,  4,  6,  or  8  each,  but 
never  5.  Stamens  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  opposite 
to  them.  Anthers  opening  by  a  valve  or  lid  turned  upwards. 
Ovary  of  a  single  carpel,  with  two  or  more  ovules  attached  to 
ishe  bottom  or  to  one  side  of  the  cavity.     Seeds  albuminous. 

A  small  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  or  tropical  mountains 
of  the  globe.  It  is  uniyersally  admitted  by  botanists,  alUiongh  the  con- 
nection between  the  Barberry  and  the  herbaceous  genera  associated  with  it 
appears  at  first  sight  rather  artificial.  These  are  however  none  of  them 
British.  The  Epimedium  al^pinum  (Linn.)  has  indeed  been  admitted  into 
our  Floras  as  growing  in  some  mountainous  spots  in  the  north  of  England, 
but,  as  it  is  said,  only  where  it  had  been  planted.  It  is  a  native  of  south- 
eastern Europe.    A  Japanese  Epimedium  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

I.  BEBBEBI8.    BAEBEKBY. 

Shrubs,  with  usually  prickly  leaves.  Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  6  each. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  chiefly  Asiatic  and  American.  Many  exotic 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  either  with  simple  leaves,  like  our 
own,  or  belonging  to  a  section  with  pinnated  leaves,  sometimes  considered 
as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Mahonia, 

I,  8ei1>erls  wnlirarlSv  Linn.    Common  Barberry. 

A  glabrous  pale  green  shrub,  attaining  6  or  8  feet,  the  branches  arched 
and  hanging  at  the  ends,  armed  with  3-lobed  thorns  at  the  base  of  the  tufta 
of  leaves.  Leaves  alternate  or  clustered,  ovate,  rather  stiff,  sharply  toothed. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  elegant  drooping  racemes,  with  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Berries  small,  red,  oval  or  oblong,  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  to  the  Himalaya.  In  Europe  it  extends  northwards  into 
Scandinavia,  but  has  been  so  frequently  planted,  that  the  real  limits  of  its 
area  cannot  be  ascertained.  Scattered  over  Britain,  but  probably  not  really 
indigenous.    Fl,  spring  or  early  emvmer. 


m.  NYMPHJEACEJE.    THE  WATERLILY  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  a  prostrate  submerged  rootstock,  orbi- 
cular or  peltate  floating  leayes,  and  large  solitary  flowers. 
Sepals  few.    Petals  numerous,  in  several  roipvs,  passing  gradu- 
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ally  into  the  stamens,  which  are  also  very  nnmerons,  their 
anthers  adnate.  Carpels  nnmerons,  bnt  either  imbedded  into 
the  receptacle,  or  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  single 
ovary  with  many  cells,  each  terminating  in  a  sessile  stigma. 
Seeds  albuminous,  in  the  British  genera,  with  a  very  small 
embryo. 

WaterlUies,  although  not  numerous  in  species,  are  to  be  found  floating 
on  shallow,  still,  or  gently  running  waters,  in  almost  all  parts,  of  the  world. 
They  fonn  an  exceedingly  natural  group,  of  which  seyeral  are  in  cultivation 
in  our  hothouses,  including  the  gigantic  Victoria^  from  tropical  America, 
and  the  elegant  Nelumboj  from  tropical  Asia. 

Sepals  greenish  outside,  about  the  size  of  the  oxitex  (white)  petals  •  .  1.  Ntmphjba« 
Sepals  yellow,  concealing  the  much  smaller  petals 2.  Nuphar. 


I.  HYMPttEA.    NYMPH^A. 

Sepals  about  4,  like  the  outer  petals,  but  greenish  outside.  Carpels 
numerous,  imbedded  in  the  thick  receptacle  so  as  to  form  as  many  cells, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre,  whilst  the  petals  and  stamens  are  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  receptacle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cells. 
Stigmas  as  many  as  the  cells,  radiating  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  each 
one  extended  into  an  erect,  incurved,  linear  appendage,  whilst  the  centre  of 
the  flower  is  occupied  by  the  small  conical  summit  of  the  receptacle.  Emit 
slightly  pulpy,  indehiscent. 

This  genus,  generally  spread  over  the  globe,  includes  the  greater  number 
of  the  species  of  the  Order,  with  white,  blue,  or  red  flowers. 

1.  Wympliaea  alba,  Linn.    IVIiite  irympbeea. 

{miite  Waterlily,) 

Leaves  deeply  cordate,  glabrous,  usually  about  6  or  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Flowers  lying  on  the  sur£a,ce  of  the  water,  white,  scenUess,  usually 
3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

In  lakes  or  still  waters,  and  slow  rivers,  extending  all  over  Europe  and 
northern  and  Central  Asia,  although  absent  firom  particular  localities. 
Generally  distributed  in  Britain.  FL  summer.  It  may  be  occasionally  seen 
with  smialler  flowers,  and  several  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by 
minute  but  uncertain  characters,  in  the  forms  of  the  anthers  and  stigmatic 


II.  NUPHAE.    NUPHAR. 

Sepals  about  5  or  6,  concave,  yellow,  much  larger  than  the  outer  petals. 
Carpels  numerous,  and  radiating  as  in  NyTivphcBa^  but  united  into  an  ovaiy, 
raised  on  the  top  of  the  receptacle,  and  not  imbedded  in  it.    Stigmas  as 
many  as  the  cells,  their  appendages  united  into  a  flat  disk  upon  wMch  the . 
stigmas  themselves  radiate. 

The  genus,  besides  the  European  species,  comprises  but  one  North  Ame- 
rican one. 
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1.   iraplimr  Intea,  Sou    Tellow  ITapbar. 

(Yellow  WaterUly.) 

Leaves  yeiy  nearly  as  in  Nymphaa  alba.  Flowers  yellow,  raised  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  water,  much  less  expanded  and  &intlj  scented,  the 
concave  sepals  assaming  a  more  globtilar  form.  Petals  and  stamens  very 
nnmerous,  bnt  scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Fmit 
globular,  crowned  by  the  stigmatic  disk,  indehiscent  or  bnrsting  irregnlarly* 

Fully  as  common,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than  Nymphaa  aJha^  wiUi 
the  same  geographical  range ;  certainly  more  general  in  Britain.  Fl,  all 
8ummer,  It  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the  number  of  the  stigmatic  rays. 
A  very  small  form,  with  a  more  indented  stigmatic  disk,  found  in  tiie  lakes 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the 
names  of  N»  pumila  and  N,  minima. 


IV.  PAPAVEEACEE.  THE  POPPY  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  altemate  or  radical  leaves,  nsxiallj  mach  divi- 
ded, and  no  stipnles.  Flowers  regnlar.  Sepals  2,  rarelj  3, 
falling  off  as  the  flower  expands.  Petals  (in  the  European 
genera  4)  crompled  in  the  bud.  Stamens  nnmerons,  disHnct. 
Ovary  really  1-celIed,  with  several  many-seeded  parietal  pla- 
centae ;  bat  these  placentas  often  project  so  far  into  the  cavity, 
as  almost,  or  even  qaite,  to  meet  in  the  centre,  dividing  the 
ovary  into  as  many  imperfect  cells.  Fruit  capsular,  opening 
in  pores  or  valves.     Seeds  albuminous,  with  a  small  embryo. 

Papaveraeea  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  in 
both  file  old  and  new  world,  a  single  species,  the  Mexican  Jraemone  ot 
FricMy  Popjpy,  haying  spread  as  a  weed  all  over  the  tropics.  The  combi- 
nation of  2  sepals  and  4  petals  easily  distinguish  the  British  genera  from 
all  other  Polyandrous  plants. 

OvBiy  and  fmit  globular  or  oblong. 

StigmaB  radiating  on  a  sessile  flat  disk 1.  Papaveb. 

SfcigmaB  supported  on  a  shcrt  bnt  distdnot  style     .       .       .       .3.  Mboonopsis. 

Oraiy  and  fmit  linear. 
Seeds  carested.    Flowers  small,  yellow      ......    8.  Ohxudohium. 

Seeds  not  crested. 
Beacoast  plant,  with  thicldsh  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers    .   i,  GLAUCtUM. 
Ckmifleld  weed,  with  rather  large  violet  flowen         .       .       .   4.  Boemeria. 

The  Califomian  Eaehscholtzias,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  belong 
to  this  family.  Flatystemon,  a  curious  annual  from  the  same  country,  also 
not  unfrequently  cultivated,  is  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  Papav^ace<9 
and  Banunctdacea, 


I.  PAPAVEB.    POPPY. 

Capsule  globular  ovoid  or  slightly  oblong,  crowned  by  a  circnlar  disk, 
upon  which  the  stigmas  radiate  from  the  centre,  internally  divided  nearly 
to  the  centre  into  as  many  incomplete  cells  as  there  are  stigmas,  and  open- 
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ing  in  as  many  pores,  immediately  nnder  the  disk.  Flowers  rather  large, 
red,  white,  or  purplish  in  the  British  species,  or  pale  yellow  in  some  exotic 
ones. 

A  small  genns,  extending  over  Europe*  temperate  Asia,  Sonth  Africa, 
and  Australia,  and  introdncd  among  weeds  of  caltivation  into  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

FUoit  glabrons  and  glanoons.    Leares  toothed  or  slightly  lobed, 

dating  the  stem  at  their  base 1.  P.  iomn^erwn, 

PlKOt  green,  nsnally  with  stiif  hairs.  Leayes  once  or  twice  pinnately 
divided. 
Capenle  glabrons. 

Gapeole  globular 3.  P.  Rhmu, 

Capeole  oblong 8.  P.  duMum, 

Capeole  more  or  less  hispid  with  stiif  hairs  or  bristles. 
Capsnle  nearly  globular.    Bristles  nnmerons  and  spreading      .   4.  P.  hfbridum. 
Capsule  oblong  or  obroid.    Bristles  few  and  erect     .       .       .    5.  P.  Argemone, 

The  yeUow-flowered  P.  nudicatiUy  from  the  motmtains  of  northern  and 
central  Europe  and  Asia»  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Papawer  somnlfemm,  Linn.    Opium  Poppj. 

(Garden  Toppy.) 

An  erect  annual,  of  a  glaucous  green,  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  on 
the  pedunde,  scarcely  branched,  about  2  feet  high  or  more  when  cultivated. 
Leaves  clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  base,  oblong,  irregularly  toothed, 
and  slightly  sinuate  or  lobed.  Flowers  large,  usually  of  a  bluish  white, 
with  a  purple  base.  Filaments  slightly  dilated  at  the  top.  Capsule  large, 
globular,  and  glabrous. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  but  much  cultivated  in 
European  gardens,  and  occasionally  establishes  itself  in  waste  places.  In 
Britain  it  assume  the  appearance  of  a  wild  plant  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  fens  of  the  eastern  counties.  Fl, 
Bummer^  It  is  the  species  which  supplies  Opium  and  Poppy  heads,  and  in 
our  g^irdens  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  often  very 
double. 

2.  Papaver  Sboeas,  Linn.    Field  Poppj. 

An  erect,  branched  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  rarely  more,  with  stiff 
spreading  hairs  or  bristles.  Lower  leaves  large,  stalked,  once  or  twice  pin- 
nately divided,  the  lobes  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  more  or  less  cut.  Flowers 
large,  of  a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  dark  eye,  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  not 
dilated.  Capsule  perfectly  smooth,  globular,  or  slightly  top-shaped,  wiUi 
10  or  more  stigmatic  rays. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  disappearing  in  the  north.  In  Britain  chiefly  a  cornfield  weed, 
abundant  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland,  and  scarce  in  t^e 
Highlands.  FL  all  summer.  Double-fiowering  varieties  are  often  cul- 
tivated. 

3.  Papaver  dubimn,  Linn.    Kon^-beaded  Poppjr. 

(P.  Leeoqii,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  P.  Rhaas,  but  generally  smaller  and  more  slender,  the  leaves 
more  cut,  with  narrower  lobes,  the  hairs  less  spreading,  and  the  fiowers 
rather  smaller.    It  is  also  more  essentially  distinguished  by  the  capsule, 
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which  is^  oblong,  often  twice  as  long  m  bioad,  naziowed  at  the  base,  with 
fewer  stigmalie  rajs. 

In  waste  and  cnltiyated  places  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extendins 
further  north  than  P.  Bhctas^  but  not  so  generally  common.  In  England 
and  Ireland  less  frequent,  but  in  Scotland  said  to  be  more  so  thiui  P. 
BhoMs.    Ft,  gumtner, 

4.  Fapawer  bjbrldmiiv  linn.    Bongli  Popmr. 

Nearly  as  tall  as  P.  Rhaas,  but  generally  less  branched,  the  leaves 
smaller,  with  stiffer  and  shorter  segments,  the  hairs  few  and  short. 
Flowers  smaller,  of  a  purplish  red,  usually  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre. 
Filaments  of  the  stamens  dilated  from  the  middle  upwards.  Capsule  nearly 
globular,  covered  with  stiff  spreading  bristles  a  Uttle  turned  upwards  at 
&eir  points. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  disappearing  in  northern  Germany.  In  Britain  rather  rare, 
chiefly  in  sandy  and  chalky  fields  in  England  and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 

5.  Pi^paver  JLrf emone,  Linn.    Vale  Poppj. 

The  weakest,  and  often  the  smallest  of  our  red  Poppies,  the  s^ments 
of  the  leaves  few  and  narrow,  the  flowers  rather  small,  of  a  pale  re^  often 
with  a  dark  spot.  FiUments  of  the  stamens  dilated  as  in  P.  hybridwn. 
Capsule  oblong,  contracted  at  the  base,  bearing,  especially  towards  the  top, 
a  few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles,  more  erect  from  the  base  than  in  P.  hyhridum. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  about  the  same  as  thosd  of  P.  Bhouit, 
but  much  less  common  in  Britain  and  central  Europe.    FL  summer. 


n.  XEC0K0P8I8.    MECONOFSIS. 

Ovary  ovoid,  with  a  short  but  distinct  style,  and  a  slightly  dilated 
stigma  of  4  to  6  rays.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  as  many  short  valves, 
the  placentas  inside  lining  the  cavity,  but  not  projecting  to  the  centre. 

A  small  genus,  containing,  besides  the  European  species,  a  few  others 
from  central  Asia  and  north-western  America. 

1.  MeoonopsU  cambiioa,  Vig.    XITelali  Meoonopsls. 

{WeUh  Poppy,) 

Stock  perennial,  forming,  when  old,  large  tufts,  with  thick,  tapering 
roots.  Stems  erect,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  pale  green 
and  slightly  hairy,  pinnate,  the  segments  distinct  or  slightly  decur- 
rent  along  the  leafstalk,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed. 
Howers  rather  large,  pale  yellow,  on  long  peduncles.  Capsules  narrow 
ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous. 

In  rocky  woods  and  shady  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  western 
Europe,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  Wales,  and  a  few  of  the  western  counties  of 
England.    Fl,  summer. 
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III.  CHELIDONITTM.    CELANDINE. 

Ovary  linear,  ending  in  a  short  style,  with  a  small,  slightly  2-lobed 
stigma.  Capsule  long  and  linear,  opening  from  the  base  upwards,  in  two 
valves,  the  placentas  inconspicuous.  Seeds  with  a  small  crest-Hke  appen- 
dage next  the  hilum. 

A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  single  species. 

1.  CbeUdonliun  mnJiiSy  Linn.    Common  Celandine. 

Bootstock  perennial.  Stems  erect,  slender,  branching,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
full  of  a  yellow  fetid  juice,  and  generally  bearing  a  few  spreading  hairs. 
Xieaves  thin,  glaucous  underneath,  once  or  twice  pinnate,  the  segments 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  the  stalks  often  dilated  into  a  kind  of  false 
stipules.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  3  to  6  together,  in  a  loose  umbel,  on  a 
long  peduncle.    Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  glabrous,  H  to  2  inches  long. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia 
except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly  near  villages  and  old  ruins. 
Frequent  in  England  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.    Fl,  all 


IV.  BCEMSBIA.    BCEMEBIA. 

Ovary  linear,  with  a  sessile  stigma  of  3  or  4  short  rays.  Capsule  long 
and  linear,  opening  from  the  summit  downwards  in  3  or  4  valves,  the 
placentas  inconspicuous.    Seeds  without  any  crest-like  appendage. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  species,  from  the  east  Mediterranean  region, 
perhaps  all  mere  varieties  of  one. 

1.  Beemeiia  bybiida,  DC.    Common  Bcemeria. 

An  annual  very  much  resembling  Paj^aver  Argemone  in  habit  and  foliage, 
andm  its  pale  red-purplish  flowers,  but  differing  widely  in  its  linear  capscde, 
1^  to  2  or  3  inches  long,  bearing  a  few  erect,  stiff  hairs,  and  not  divided  in- 
to cells  inside. 

A  Mediterranean  species,  appearing  occasionally  as  a  cornfield  weed  in 
central  Europe,  and  said  to  be  established  as  such  in  Cambridgeshire.  Fl. 
with  the  com. 


V.  GLATTCIXrM.    GLAUCIUM. 

Ovary  linear,  contracted  at  the  top  into  a  2  lobed  stigma.  Capsule 
linear,  opening  in  2  valves,  leaving  2  free  linear  placentas,  forming  a  tlun, 
dry,  spongy  substance,  in  which  the  seeds  are  more  or  less  imbedd^ 

The  very  few  spedes  comprised  in  the  genus  besides  the  British  one,  are 
from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Olaneium  lntenm»  Scop.    Tellow  Olaneinm. 

{Homed  Popjp^/t    Sea  Poppi/.) 
A  stout  annual,  with  hard  spreading  branches,  very  glaucous  in  all  its 
parts.     Leaves  thick,  the  radical  ones  stalked,  pinnately  lobed  or  divided, 
the  lobes  ovate  or  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  rough  with  short  thick  hairs. 
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the  upper  ones  shorter,  broader,  less  diyided,  and  smoother.  Flowers  oo 
short  ^uncles,  large  and  yellow,  the  petals  very  fugacioas.  Pods  6  to  10 
or  12  inches  long,  crowned  by  the  spreading  lobes  of  the  stigma. 

On  sandy  seashores,  common  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  to  ScandinaTia.  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  much  in  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 


V.  FUMAEIACiLE.    THE  FUMITORY  FAMILY. 

Delicate  glabrous  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial 
rootstock ;  the  leaves  much  divided  into  distinct  segments,  and 
no  stipules.  Flowers  very  irregular.  Sepals  2,  small  and 
scale^like.  Petals  4,  in  two  pairs,  the  two  outer  united  at  the 
base  and  often  one  or  both  spurred ;  the  two  inner  narrow, 
their  crested  tips  united  over  the  stigma.  Stamens  6,  hypo- 
gynous,  united  into  2  sets  of  3  each,  the  middle  anther  of  each 
set  baying  2  cells,  the  lateral  ones  1  cell  each.  Ovary  of  a 
single  cell,  with  2  placentas  and  several  ovules,  at  least  in  a 
very  young  stage.  Fruit  a  l-seeded  nut,  or  a  pod  with  several 
seeds.     Embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 

A  small  family,  spread  oyer  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  but  reappearing  in  southern 
Africa.  It  is  now  generally  referred  as  a  tribe  to  Papaveracea^  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  twos  and  in  the  structure 
of  the  ovary,  but  it  differs  so  strikingly  from  the  British  genera  of  that 
family  in  the  irregular  flowers  and  definite  stamens,  that  it  may  be  more 
convenient  in  this  work  to  retain  it  as  a  distinct  Order. 

Fmit  a  smaQ  ronndiah  nut  wiUi  one  seed 1.  Fuiiaria. 

Fruit  an  elongated  pod  with  several  seeds 2.  Oobtdalis. 

Some  species  of  Dicentra  or  Dielytra,  a  North  American  and  east 
Asiatic  genus,  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

L  FUIIABIA.    FUMITOBY. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  has  a  pouch  or  spur  at  its  base.  Fruit  a  small 
roundish  green  nut  with  a  single  seed,  although  the  veiy  young  ovary  is 
said  to  have  three  or  four  ovules,  of  which  only  one  remains  at  the  time  of 
flowering. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  all  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  although  the  common  one  is  now  so  widely  spread  over  the 
globe. 

1.  Fumarla  ofllleliialii»  Linn.    Common  Vvmitorj. 

A  delicate  annual,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  usually 
forming,  wh^i  it  commences  flowering,  a  dense  tuft  of  a  few  inches  in 
height,  but  the  stem  will  often  grow  out  to  the  length  of  from  1  to  2  or  3 
feet ;  it  is  then  generally  weak  or  trailing,  and  sometimes  slightly  climbing, 
supported  by  the  twisted  petioles.    Leaves  much  divided  into  numerous 
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segments,  generally  3-lobed,  the  lobes  varying  in  shape  from  narrow-linear 
to  broadly  lanceolate  or  oblong.  Flowers  in  racemes  of  1  to  2  inches, 
either  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves,  dense  at  first,  bnt  often  lengthening 
mnch  as  the  flowering  advances.  Pedicels  short,  in  the  axil  of  a  very 
small,  scale-like,  white  or  coloured  bract.  Sepals  small,  white,  or  coloured 
like  the  bracts,  and  often  toothed.  Petals  oblong-linear,  closed  so  as  to 
form  a  tubular  corolla,  with  dark-coloured  tips,  the  spur  at  the  base  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  attached  laterally  to  the  pedicel.  Nut  usually 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  not  quite  globular,  being  somewhat  compressed 
laterally. 

Common  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  Europe  and  central  Asia, 
disappearing  at  high  northern  latitudes,  but  carried  out  as  a  weed  of  culti- 
vation to  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  decreases  much  in  the  north.  Fl,  all  summer  omd  autumn. 
It  varies  much  in  the  form  of  the  leaf-segments,  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flower,  white  or  red,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sepals,  and  in  the 
precise  shape  of  the  nuts ;  and  several  distinct  species  are  generally  ad- 
mitted^ but  they  run  so  much  one  into  another,  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  their  being  mere  varieties.  The  most  prominent  British  forms 
are — 

a.  F,  oapreolata,  Brit.  Fl.  (F,  pallidiflora,  F.  confumy  and  F.  mwralU, 
Bab.  Man.).  A  large  luxuriant  form,  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  more  feet ; 
leaf-segments  broad ;  flowers  4  or  6  lines  long,  white  or  pale  red,  the  sepals 
rather  large,  the  nut  nearly  orbicular.  About  hedges  and  walls,  much  more 
common  and  more  marked  in  southern  Europe  than  in  Britain. 

b.  Cammon  Fumitory,  Leaf-segments  neither  very  broad  nor  very  nar- 
row ;  flowers  red,  about  3  lines  long ;  nuts  very  blunt,  or  even  depressed 
at  the  top,  rather  broader  than  long.  Connected  both  with  the  preceding 
and  tjie  following  by  numerous  intermediates,  some  of  which  are  considered 
as  species  under  the  names  of  F.  media^  F.  affraria^  etc. 

c.  F.  micrantha,  Brit.  Fl.  Leaf-segments  usually  small ;  flowers  smaller 
and  in  closer  racemes  than  in  the  common  variety,  the  sepals  remarkably 
large  in  proportion  to  the  corolla.  Not  uncommon  in  southern  Europe,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  over  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  area  of  tiie 
species. 

d.  F,  parviflora,  Brit.  Fl.  {F.  Vaillantii,  Brit.  FL,  J^.  tenuisecta,  Syme, 
Eng.  Bot.).  Leaf-segments  narrow ;  flowers  scarcely  2  lines  long,  white, 
or  rarely  red,  sepals  very  small,  sometimes  quite  minute.  Very  common 
in  hot  countries ;  rare,  but  occasionally  met  with  in  Britain. 


n.  COEYDALIS.    CORYDAL. 

One  of  the  outer  petals  has  a  pouch  or  spur  at  the  base  in  Fumaria, 
but  the  fruit  is  a  narrow  pod,  opening  in  two  valves  and  containing  several 
seeds,  bearing  near  their  hilum  a  little  crest-like  appendage. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  northern  America.  The  two  British  ones  belong  to  the 
section  CapnoideSf  in  whidi  the  stems  are  branched  and  leafy,  without 
tubers  to  the  root.  C.  solida,  from  Continental  Europe,  often  met  with  in 
our  flower-gardens,  has  occasionally  remained  from  cultivation  in  groves  and 
shady  places  in  some  parts  of  England.    It  is  a  small  plant,  with  a  tuber- 
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ons  Tootstock,  simple  stems,  and  rather  large  purplish  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  section  Bulbocapnos. 

Stem  short,  erect,  madi  branched.    Flowers  yeUow     .       •       .       .    1.  C.  lutfa. 
Stem  long,  slender,  climbing.    Flowers  whitish 2.  C.  elavieulata, 

1.  CorydaUi  Intea,  IX?.    TeUow  CorydmL 

An  erect  or  spreading  plant  6  or  8  inches  high,  either  annual  or  forming 
a  tufted  stock  of  several  years'  duration.  Leares  delicate  and  pale  green, 
much  divided,  the  segments  ovate  or  wedge-shaped,  and  cut  into  two  or 
three  lobes.  Flowers  in  short  racemes,  pale  jellow,  about  6  lines  long, 
with  a  short  broad  spur.    Pod  3  or  4  lines  long. 

In  stony  places,  in  southern  Europe,  but  having  been  long  cultivated  in 
flower-gardens,  it  has  become  naturalised  on  old  walls  and  rubbish  much 
farther  to  the  north,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  England.    Fl.  swrnmer, 

2.  CorjdaUi  olawionlata,  DC.     Climbing  CorydaL 

An  annual  with  slender  intricate  stems,  1  to  2  feet  lon^,  climbing  by 
means  of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  usually  terminate  in  debcate  tendrils. 
Leaf-segments  small,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  toothed  or  cut.  Bacemes 
or  spikes  short  and  compact  at  the  extremity  of  the  peduncles.  Flowers 
small,  white,  with  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  a  very  short  spur.  Pod  2  or  3 
Imes  long. 

In  hilly  districts  and  stony  situations,  in  western  Europe,  penetrating 
eastward  into  northern  G-ermany,  and  here  and  there  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not  common,  except  in  some 
parts  of  western  and  northern  England,  and  southern  Scotland,  rare  in 
Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


VI.  CETTCEPEKE.    THE  CRUCIFER  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  undersbmbs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  no 
Btipnles ;  the  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  which  are  generally 
very  short  or  reduced  to  a  corymb  when  the  flowering  com- 
mences, but  lengthen  out  as  it  advances.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4, 
equal,  or  two  (on  the  outer  side)  larger.  Stamens  6,  of  which 
two  are  generally  shorter  or  very  rarely  deficient.  Ovary 
solitary,  2-celled.  Style  single,  often  very  short  or  almost 
none,  with  a  capitate  or  2-lobed  stigma.  fVuit  a  pod,  divided 
into  2  cells  by  a  thin  partition,  from  which  the  valves  gene- 
tally  separate  at  maturity  ;  or,  in  a  few  genera,  the  pod  is  one- 
celled  or  indehiscent,  or  separates  transversely  into  several 
joints.  Seeds  without  albumen,  attached,  in  each  cell,  alter- 
nately, to  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the  partition. 

An  extenmve  and  very  natural  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but 
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chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  scarce  within  the  tropics,  and  in  some 
districts  entirely  unknown.  The  number  of  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens 
readily  distinguish  Crucifers  from  all  other  British  plants,  but  the  discri- 
mination of  the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  are  distributed  is  a  much 
more  difficult  task.  The  characters  are  necess€urily  derived  chiefly  from  the 
pod  and  the  seed,  and  -are  often  very  minute.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  name  a  Crucifers  to  have  the  specimen  in  fimit,  and, 
to  examine  the  seed,  it  must  be  ripe ;  it  should  then  be  soaked  and  the 
outer  coating  carefully  taken  ofF,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  embryo,  and  ob- 
serve the  position  of  the  radicle  on  the  cotyledons,  which  is  now  considered 
as  the  most  essential  among  the  generic  characters. 

A  few  terms  specially  made  use  of  in  describing  plants  of  this  family 
may  require  some  explanation.  The  calyx  is  said  to  be  bisaccate  when  two 
of  the  sepals,  a  little  outside  the  two  others,  are  broader  at  the  base,  form- 
ing little  protuberances  or  pouches.  The  pod  is  termed  a  silique  or  siliqtwae 
when  linear,  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad ;  a  sUtcvle  or  «tii- 
culose  when  short  and  broad — not  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  and  a  loTtientum 
or  lomentose  when  it  does  not  open  its  valves.  The  nerves  on  the  pod, 
often  used  as  a  generic  character,  can  be  best  seen  on  dried  specimens ; 
they  are  even  sometimes  quite  imperceptible  on  the  fresh  pod.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  be  in  one  row  when,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  pod  or  the 
length  of  the  seed-stalk,  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  cell,  the  two  rows 
being  as  it  were  blended  into  one ;  or  in  two  rows,  when  the  two  rows  are 
distinct  without  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  embryo,  the  radicle  is  said 
to  be  acctmibent  when  it  is  bent  down  on  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  incum" 
bent  when  bent  over  the  back  of  one  of  them ;  in  the  latter  case  the  cotyle- 
dons are  either  flat  or  conduplicate,  that  is,  folded  longitudinally  over  the 
radicle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions, the  genera  of  Crucifers  as  at  present  defined,  are  often  as  artificial 
as  they  are  difficult.  But  as  the  remodelling  them  is  not  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  a  local  Flora,  I  have  selected,  from  those  adopted  in  the  best 
modern  Floras,  such  as  have  appeared  to  me  the  most  natural  The  follow- 
ing Table  is  founded,  as  much  as  possible,  on  less  minute  characters,  but, 
eveu  in  the  few'British  species,  it  is  feared  that  the  examination  of  the  seed 
cannot  always  oe  wholly  dispensed  with. 

( Pod  with  a  longitudinal  partition,  generally  opening  in  two  valves      ...      3 
1  •  Pod  not  dehiscent,  with  one  seed,  or  with  several  seeds  placed  end  to  end  and 

separated  by  transverse  partitions  (LoifENToas) .39 

A  f  Pod  at  least  8  or  4  times  as  long  as  broad  (SnjQUoas)  ......      8 

( Pod  not  8  times  as  long  as  broad  (SnjcuLOas) 14 

« siu,ro83.{|i»::^^'f^p'»p'«.»«^<-j«'yf"«>')  :   :   :   :   :  iS 

( Petals  large,  on  long  claws,  pnrple  or  rarely  white.    Stigmas  3,  veiy  short,  erect 

4       and  parallel 6 

Petals  small,  or  the  claws  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.    Stigma  entire    .       .      6 
Leaves  hoary  and  soft.    Stigmas  thickened  at  the  base.   (Cotyledons  aocombent) 
.  1.  Matthioia. 

Leaves  green,  with  coarse  hairs.  Stigmas  not  thickened.  (Ootyledons  incmnbent) 

7.  Hesfebis. 

Q  f  Leaves  all  nndivided 7 

\  Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  pinnate 8 

-  f  Leaves  all  stalked,  large  and  broad 9.  At.t.tabtAt 

( TTpper  leaves  sessile  or  aurided .5.  Ajubis. 

o  i  Seeds  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  cell.   Pod  rather  short  and  curved.  4.  Nastubtium. 
°  ( Seeds  blended  into  one  row  in  each  cell.    Pod  straight,  long,  or  slender      .       .      9 
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Stem-leaveB  imdiTided.  narrowed  sb  tlie  base  .   ' ff.  Ababsb. 

Leayee  aU  pinnate  or  divided 6.  Oardaminb. 

AU  the  leayes  entire,  or  toothed  only.   Plant  pale  or  hoary  with  minute  appreseed 
hairs 11 

Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  or  radical  ones,  pinnate  or  lobed  at  the  base.    Plant 

,    glabrous,  or  hairy  with  rough  or  spreading  hairs 13 

( Pod  flattened.    Cotyledons  accumbent 2.  CusiaANTHUS. 

1  Pod  nearly  quadrangular.    Cotyledons  incumbent .       .       .       .       10.  Buyhimum. 

Cotyledons  accumbent.    Pods  ending  in  a  style  seldom  above  a  line  long.    Plant 
glabrous,  with  lyrate  or  pinnate  leaves 18 

Cotyledons  incumbent.    Valves  of  the  pod  opening  to  dose  under  the  stigma. 
Plant  haiiy  or  glabrous,  the  leaves  deeply  pinnate      ...      8.  Sisymbrium. 

Cotyledons  oonduplicate.    Pod  ending  in  a  bieak  or  conical  style,  1  to  6  lines  long. 

,    Leaves  Irregularly  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  or  the  upper  ones  undivided.    11.  Brassioa. 

Pods  not  6  lines  long,  on  slender  spreading  pedicels       ...    4.  Nasturtium. 

Pods  an  inch  or  more,  on  stiff  short  pedicels 8.  Barbabea. 

{Pod  globular  or  oblong,  or  compressed.   The  valves  flat  or  convex, 
paraUel  to  the  frrood  partition 15 
Pod  compressed  or  flattened  laterally,  at  right  angles  to  the  narrow 
partition.    The  valves  boat-shaped 93 

Pod  nearly  globular  or  cylindrical 16 

Pod  evidently  compressed  or  flattened 30 

Hinute  aquatic  plant  with  subulate  leaves 16.  Subulabia. 

Teircstrial  plant  with  flattened  leaves 17 

Flowers  white.    Cotyledons  accnmbont 18 

Flowers  yellow 19 

Plant  glabrous.    Pod  globular  or  shortly  ovoid      ....    18.  Oocht.karta. 
Plant  hoary  or  rough  with  short  hairs.    Pod  somewhat  flattened  or  oblong 

13.  Altssum. 
Leaves  pinnately  lobed,  or,  if  entire,  narrowed  at  the  base.    (Cotyledons  accumbent) 

4.  Nasturtium. 
Leaves  linear,  in  dense  radical  tufts.    Flower-stems  leafless  .       .       .14.  Draba. 
Leaves  entire  or  toothed,  the  upper  ones  auricled  and  clasping  the  stem.    (Coty- 
ledons incumbent) 15.  Gamelina. 

Petals  deeply  divided.    (Dwarf  annual) 14.  Draba. 

Petals  entire  or  notched 21 

Pod  nearly  orbicular 13.  Altssum. 

Pod  considerably  longer  than  broad 14.  Dbaba. 

Two  or  more  seeds  in  eadi  ceU  of  the  pod 38 

One  seed  only  in  each  cell 37 

Leaves  entire      '. 34 

Leaves  more  or  less  pinnate 35 

Pod  winged  all  round.    (Cotyledons  accumbent) 17.  Thlaspi. 

Pod  obcordate  or  wedge-shaped,  not  winged.    (Cotyledons  incflmbent)  31.  Capsblla. 

Two  seeds  in  each  cell       .       . 26 

.Many  seeds  in  each  cell.    (Cotyledons  incumbent)  .       .       .        21.  Capsklla. 

Pod  slightly  winged,  orbicular.    (Cotyledons  accumbent)     .       .      18.  Tbesdaua. 

Pod  not  winged,  oval.    (Cotyledons  oblique) 30.  Hutghinsia. 

Pod  opening  in  two  valves.    Upper  leaves  undivided 38 

Pod  hidehiscent,  or  separating  laterally  into  two  nuts.    Trailing  plant,  with  all 

Hbe  leaves  pinnate 23.  Sbnbbibba. 

Two  adjoining  outer  petals  much  larger  than  others     ....      19.  Ibbris. 
Petals  all  equal 33.  Lepidium. 


LoMENTosiB    I  Pod  flattened 


.  Pod  globular,  cylindrical  or  conical 31 

3(1  ( Pod  oblong,  pendulous.    Tall  plant,  with  yellow  flowers.       ...     34.  Isatis. 
\  Pod  smaU,  broad.    Trailing  plants,  with  small  white  flowers        .      33.  Senebiera. 
Pod  globular,<one-8eeded,  raised  on  a  short,  thick  stalk  within  the  calyx.  26.  Crambe. 
jl  J  Pod  of  two  joints,  the  upper  mitre-shaped  and  one-seeded,  the  lower  pike-shaped, 

with  an  imperfect  ovule 35.  Cakile. 

Pod  of  several  seeds,  separated  by  transverse  partitions.      .       .      27.  Bafhanus. 

These  Genera  are  distributed  into  the  following  Tribes : — 

1.  AaABiDEiB.    Pod  siliquose.    Cotyledons  accumbent.    Genera ;— 1.  MATrmoLA  ; 
'.  Cheibanthus  ;  3.  Barbarea  ;  4.  Nasturtium  ;  5.  Arabis  ;  6.  Cardamine. 

2.  Sbymbriea     Pod  siliquose.     Cotyledons  inciunbent.     Genera ;— 7.    Hespbris  ; 
8.  Sisymbrium  ;  9,  AT.T.TAitTA  ;  lo.  Erysimum. 

3.  Brassicejs.    Pod  siliquose.    Cotyledons  oonduplicate.    Genw ;— 11.    Brassica. 
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4.  ALTSSiKEyfi.  Pod  siliculoee,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter.  Cotykdoos 
accumbent.    Genera :— 12.  Gochlbabia  ;  18.  Altssitm  ;  U.  Draba. 

6.  GAMELDnLS.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  broadest  diameter.  Cotyle- 
dons incnmbent.    Genera  .'—IS.  UAMZLmA  ;  16.  SrsuuLaiA. 

6.  Thlaspidkjb.  Pod  slliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter.  Coty- 
ledons accumbent.    Genera:— n.  Thlaspi;  18.  Tebsdaua;  19.  Ibbris. 

7.  Lbpidinsis.  Pod  siliculose,  the  partition  across  the  narrowest  diameter.  Cotyle- 
dons incnmbent  or  nearly  so.  Genera :— 20.  Hinx3HiNSiA  ;  21.  Cafsblla.  ;  22.  Lbfididm  ; 
28.  Senebiera. 

8.  LoMENTosjB.    Pod  lomentose.     Genera :— 24.  Isatis;  26.  Cakilb;  26.  Cbambs  ; 

27  Bafhanus. 

Several  European  and  Asiatic  Crucifers  belonging  to  other  genera,  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  among  them  the  most  common  are  the  Honesty 
(Lufuiria)  and  an  Eastern  species  of  Aubrietia,  both  belonging  to  the 
Alyssinea, 

I.  MATTHIOLA.    STOCK. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  more  or  less  hoary,  the  leaves  entire  or  sinuate, 
the  flowers  rather  large,  usually  purple,  never  yellow.  Calyx  erect,  dis- 
tinctly bisaccate.  Petals  spreading,  on  long  erect  daws.  Pod  long  and 
narrow,  compressed  or  nearly  cylindrical.  Stigmas  sessile,  shorty  but 
erect,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  having  sometimes  a  horizontal  horn  at 
the  base  of  each.  Seeds  more  or  less  flattened,  usually  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  wing,  forming  one  row.    Kadide  accumbent. 

Mostly  seacoast  plants  £rom  the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean.  They  formerly  formed  one  genus  with  Cheiranthus,  from 
which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  erect  stigmas,  and  the  colour  of 
the  flowers. 

Stem  erect,  mnch  branched.    Leaves  entire       .       .       .       •       .       .    1.  J/l  ineana. 
Stem  spreading.   Lower  leaves  sinuate,  or  coarsely  toothed    .       .      .   2.  Jf.  iimtata, 

1.  Matthlola  iuoana,  Br.    Common  Stoek. 

{Stock,     GilUflower.) 

An  erect  herb,  usually  perennial,  and  almost  woody  at  the  base,  bat  not 
of  long  duration,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  hard,  slightly  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  oblong-linear,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  soft  and  hoary  on  both  sides 
with  short  crisped  hairs.  Flowers  purple  or  reddish,  rather  large,  the 
petals  obovate.  Pod  4  or  5  inches  long,  crowned  by  the  short  sti^nas, 
which  are  rather  thickened  at  the  base. 

OndifTs  and  stony  places  on  the  seacoast,  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
u]^  Western  Europe,  at  least  to  Bayonne.  In  Britain  folly  established  as  a 
wild  plant  on  clins  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of 
the  south  coast,  although  probably  originally  escaped  from  cultivation. 
Fl,  summer, 

2.  Mattmola  sinnata,  Br.    Sea  Stoek. 

Like  the  last,  a  perennial  of  short  duration,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
short  hoary  down,  which  is  however  much  softer  and  more  dense.  Branches 
very  spreading.  Lower  leaves  deeply  sinuate.  Flowers  nearly  as  in  3f. 
incanay  but  the  pods  more  compressed,  usually  more  or  less  covered  with 
glandular  protuberances,  and  the  stigmas  very  short,  scarcely  thickened  at 
debase. 
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On  sandy  seashores,  common  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  np  the 
west  coast  of  Europe  to  Ireland,  and  many  points  of  the  sonth  and  west 
coasts  of  England  and  Wales.    FL  summer. 


n.  CHEIBAKTHirS.    WALLFLOWER. 

Habit  and  character  of  Maithiola  except  that  the  flowers  are  orange  or 
yellow,  the  pod  more  distinctly  flattened,  the  very  short  stigmas  spreading 
horizontally,  not  erect,  and  usually  borne  on  a  distinct  style,  and  the  seeds 
not  winged. 

The  genus  is  reduced  by  some  to  a  single  species,  by  others  made  to 
indnde  also  a  very  few  species  from  souUiem  Europe  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

1.  Cheirantliiis  Clielii«  Linn,    dommon  ^Vallllower. 

{Wallflower.     Gilliflower.) 

A  perennial  of  longer  duration  and  more  woody  than  the  common  Stock, 
ir.^re  branched  and  less  hoary,  the  hairs  forked  at  the  base,  and  closely 
pressed  on  the  surface,  or  often  quite  green  and  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves 
narrow,  pointed,  quite  entire.  Flowers  rather  large,  generally  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow,  and  sweet-scented,  but  varying  from  pale  yellow  to  a  deep 
red.  Pods  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  valves  marked  by  a  slightly  prominent 
midrib. 

A  native  of  rocky  situations,  in  southern  Euro{)e,  but  spreads  rapidlv 
from  cultivation,  and  is  now  abundant,  apparently  wild,  on  walls,  old  build- 
ings, and  rocky  places  near  habitations,  m  many  parts  of  central  and  even 
northern  Europe.  In  Britain  very  frequent  under  similar  circumstances. 
Fl.  spring. 


in.  BABBABEA.    WINTERCEESS. 

Herbs,  only  differing  from  the  yellow-flowered  Naeturtia  by  their  longer 
pod,  the  midrib  more  conspicuous,  and  the  seeds  apparently  arranged  in  a 
single  row,  and  from  Erysimum  and  Sisymbrium  in  the  radicle  ac- 
cnmbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  not  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one 
of  them. 

A  very  small  genus,  generally  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe. 

1.  Barbarea  vnlrarU,  Br.    Common  ^VlnteroroM. 

{Wintercress,  Yellow  Rochet,) 
A  perennial  of  short  duration,  stiff  and  erect,  green  and  glabrous,  spar- 
ingly branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  mostiy  pinnate,  with  the  ter- 
minal lobe  large,  broad  and  veiy  obtuse,  while  the  lower  ones  are  fe^-, 
small,  and  narrow;  very  rarely  all  the  lobes  are  narrow,  or  some  of  the 
leaves  oblong  and  undivided,  but  deeply  toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
rather  small,  bright  yellow.  Pods  usually  very  numerous,  erect  or  slightly 
spreading,  and  crowded  in  a  long  dense  raceme,  each  one  from  {  to  2,  or 
even  3  inches  long,  terminated  by  an  erect,  usually  pointed  style,  varying 
from  ^  a  line  to  2  lines  in  length. 
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Hedges,  or  pastures  and  waste  places,  common  all  oyer  Europe,  in 
Enssian  Asia  and  Korthem  America.  Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl.  spring  and 
summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  pod,  in  the  length 
of  the  style,  etc.  A  form  with  a  very  short  and  thick  style  is  often  con- 
sidered as  one  or  two  species,  under  the  names  of  B.prtBoox  and  B,  vnter- 
media,  but  it  passes  by  every  gradation  into  those  wnich  have  a  pointed 
style  of  2  lines,  and  which  have  again  been  distinguished  under  the  name 
of  B.  striota. 


lY.  KASTUETIITM.    WATEECRESS. 

Glabrous  perennials  or  annuals,  with  the  leaves  often  pinnate,  or  pin-^ 
nately  lobed,  and  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  rather  loose. 
Stigma  capitate,  nearly  sessile.  Pod  linear  or  oblong,  and  usually  curved, 
or  in  some  species  short  like  a  silicule,  the  valves  very  convex,  with  the 
midrib  scarcely  visible.  Seeds  more  or  less  distinctly  [arranged  in  two  rows 
in  each  cell,  and  not  winged.  Eadicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the 
cotyledons. 

A  small  genus,  but  widely  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  family.  It 
differs  from  Sisymbrium  only  in  the  position  of  the  radicle  in  the  embryo ; 
and  the  white-flowered  species  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  Cardamme 
by  the  seeds  forming  two  more  distinct  rows  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 

Pod  nsnally  half  an  inch  long  or  more. 

Flowers  white ,       .       .  1.  -Y.  oJMnale. 

Flowers  yellow 2.  N.  sylvestrs. 

Pod  nsnally  I  inch  long  or  less.    Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  oblong,  cuired.    Petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx    .       ,  9.  N,  pahutre. 

Pod  OYoid,  straight.    Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.       .       .       •  4.  ilT.  amphfblum* 

1.  irastnrtliiiii  ofllclnalet  Br.    Common  ^Vateroress. 

Stem  much  branched,  sometimes  very  short  and  creeping,  or  floating  in 
shallow  water;  sometimes  scrambling  on  banks  or  bushes  to  the  length  of 
2  feet  or  more.  Leaves  pinnate,  wit£  distinct  segments,  the  terminal  one 
usually  longer,  ovate  or  orbicular.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  short 
racemes.  Pods  about  6  or  8  lines  long  or  rather  more,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  but  slightly  curved  upwards,  the  double  rows  of  the  seeds  very 
distinct. 

Along  brooks  and  rivulets,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussism  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  naturalist  in  NorUi  America.  Abundant  in 
Britain  except  in  some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.    FL  the  whole  summer, 

2.  irastnrtlum  sjlTestre,  Br.    Creeping  ^Vatereress. 

Stem  creeping  at  the  base,  the  flowering  branches  erect  or  ascending,  a 
foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  all  or  most  of  them  deeply  pinnatifld  or  almost 
pinnate,  the  lower  lobes  distinct  and  narrow,  the  terminal  one  often  larger 
and  broader.  Flowers  yellow  and  small,  although  the  petals  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod  nearly  that  of  N,  officinale,  but  rather 
more  slender,  and  the  two  rows  of  seeds  rather  less  distinct. 

On  river^banks  and  in  wet  places,  distributed  over  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia,  but  apparently  not  so  far  north  as  N.  officinale.  Sparingly  scat- 
tered over  England  and  Ireland,  and  still  more  rare  in  Scotland.   Fl.  summer. 
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3.  Vastmtliim  palustre,  DO.    Marsh  ^VatererMM. 

{N.  terrestre^  Brit.  Fl.     Yelloto  cress). 

Much  resembles  N,  sylvestre,  but  usually  weaker  and  uot  so  tall,  the 
lobes  of  the  leayes  rather  broader  and  more  toothed,  the  petals  seldom 
exceed  the  calyx,  and  the  pod  is  seldom  aboye  3  lines  long,  slightly  curved, 
the  seeds  mudi  crowded,  in  two  distinct  rows  in  each  celL 

In  muddy  and  watery  places,  throughout  £urope  and  Russian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  North  America,  and  in 
Australia.  Pretty  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  con- 
siderably in  Scotland.    Fl,  summer  and  winter, 

4.  Kastortliim  ampliibiaiii«  Br.    Great  ^VatercreM. 

{Amuyracia,  Brit.  Fl.     YeUow  Cress). 

A  taller  and  more  erect  plant  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  attaining 
2  or  3  feet.  Leaves  less  divided,  sometimes  narrow  lanceolate,  3  or  4  indies 
long,  and  only  slightly  toothed,  more  frequently  deeply  toothed  or  pinnately 
lobed,  sometimes  divided  to  the  midrib  into  narrow  segments.  Flowers 
yellow,  larger  than  in  the  two  last,  the  petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod 
straight,  elliptical,  about  2  lines  long,  or  sometimes  shorter  and  almost 
globidar,  the  style  much  longer  than  in  the  other  species. 

In  moist  meadows  and  watery  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  Generally  distributed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  not  very  common.  Fl.  summer.  The  shortness  of  the  pod  in  this  and 
some  varieties  of  N,  paUtstre  has  induced  some  botanists  to  remove  them  to 
SUiculosaf  and  associate  them  with  the  Horseradish  in  the  genus  Armoracia 
OT  Boripat  a  junction  which  appears  purely  artificial. 


V.  ABABI8.     ROCKORESS. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  erect  and  hairy,  at  least  at  their  base, 
with  a  spreading  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  occasionally  lobed,  the 
stem-leaves  undivided,  sessile  or  stem-clasping;  the  flowers  white,  or,  in  a 
few  exotic  species,  purple.  Pods  long  and  linear,  the  stigma  nearly  sessile, 
the  valves  flat  or  slightly  convex,  often  marked  with  a  distinct  midrib  or 
several  longitudinal  veins.  Seeds  more  or  less  flattened,  often  winged. 
Badicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons  or  rarely  obliquely 
incumbent. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northeiD 
hemisphere,  with  a  few  extratropical  species  in  the  southern  one. 

Stem-leaves  undivided,  rounded,  or  aoricled  at  the  base. 
TaU  plantSf  vUh  pods  S  inches  or  more  long. 
Bipe  pods  erect  or  spreading.    Plant  glabrous. 
Auricles  of  the  leaves  pointed.     Pods  nmnerons,    erect, 

crowded,  the  valves  flat \.  A,  perfoUata. 

Auricles  of  the  leaves  rounded.    Pods  loosely  spreading, 

valves  with  a  prominent  midrib Erysimum  orientak. 

Ripe  pods  turned  downwards.    Plant  usually  hairy  .       .    2,  A.  turrita. 

Plant  seldom  above  a  foot.    Pod  seldom  2  inches  long. 

Upper  leaves  clasping  the  stem 8.-4.  hirntta. 

Upper  leaves  sessile,  but  not  clasping  the  stem. 
Nearly  simple  perennial,  with  erect  pods       .       .       .       ,    A.  A.  ciliata. 
Slender  branching  annual,  with  spreading  pods     .       .       .    6.  ^1.  thaliana. 
Stem-leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  often  pinnately  lobed. 
Stems  nearly  simple.    Radical  leaves  hispid,  in  a  close  tuft        .    6,  A.  stricta. 
Stems  branching  at  the  base,  in  a  loose  tuft  ....    7.  A.petrcea.\ 
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Arabis  albida  or  grandiflora^  a  south  Russian  species  or  Tariety  of  the 
A.  alpina,  is  common  in  our  gardens  among  the  early-flowering  perennials. 
The  Erysimum  orientcde,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  A.perfoliata,  is 
mentioned  below  under  Erysimum^  of  which  it  has  the  pod  and  seeds, 

1.  iLrabIs  perfoliata.  Lam.    Glabrous  Soekcress. 

{Turritis  glabra^  Brit.  Fl.     Tower  Mustard,) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2  feet  or  more  high,  perfectly  glabrous  ex- 
cept a  few  soft  hairs  at  the  very  base,  and  usually  glaucous.  Radical 
leaves  spreading  but  withering  early,  obovate-oblong,  sinuate  or  pinnately 
lobed,  with  a  few  forked  hairs.  Stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire, 
clasping  the  stem  by  pointed  auricles.  Flowers  small,  white  or  pale  straw- 
colour.  Pods  very  long  and  narrow,  erect  and  crowded  in  a  long  narrow 
raceme. 

On  banks  and  roadsides  and  in  open  woods,  generally  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  in  northern  America, 
and  in  Australia.  Irregularly  scattered  over  England  and  southern  Scot- 
land, very  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summ^.  The  genus  TurrUiSt  which 
formerly  comprised  many  species  of  Arabis^  is  still  maintained  by  some 
botanists  for  this  species  and  a  few  American  ones,  which  have  the  two 
rows  of  seeds  rather  more  distinct  than  in  other  species  of  Arabis, 

2.  Arabis  torrlta,  Linn.    Tower  ItockcreM. 

(Towercress,) 

A  t^U,  stiff,  erect  biennial,  approaching  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  last 
species,  but  rough  and  somewhat  hoary  with  very  short  forked  or  stellate 
hairs.  Radical  leaves  spreading  and  stalked,  stem-leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile  and  clasping  the  stem  by  their  rounded  auricles,  all  slightly  toothed. 
Flowers  small,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white.  Pods  above  3  inches  long,  on 
short  erect  pedicels,  but  all  curved  downwards  to  one  side,  forming  a  long, 
dense,  nodding  raceme.    Seeds  oblong,  with  a  membranous  border. 

In  hedges,  on  shady  banks,  and  under  rocks,  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  establishes  itself  readily  on  old  walls  further 
north.  Indicated  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  Kent,  but  evidently  only 
introduced  into  Britain.    FL  spring  or  early  summer. 

3.  ILtahim  blrsnta,  Br.    Balry  Sockcress. 

A  rather  stifP  erect  annual  or  biennial,  attaining  a  foot  or  rather  more 
in  height,  but  often  shorter,  usually  simple,  and  rough  with  short  hairs. 
Radical  leaves  spreading,  obovate  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed;  stem- 
leaves  generally  erect,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  all,  or  at  least  the  upper  ones, 
clasping  the  stem  by  short  auricles.  Flowers  small  and  white.  Pods 
slend^,  1  to  2  inches  long,  erect  and  crowded  in  a  long  raceme.  Seeds 
without  any  wing. 

On  walls,  banks,  and  rocks,  common  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  but  not  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Not  an  abundant  plant 
in  Britain,  although  occurring  in  numerous  localities,  even  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.    Fl.  sumTner. 
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4.  Arabia  etliata*  Br.    rriared  BoekereM. 

Very  near  A,  hirsuta,  but  not  abore  6  inches  high ;  the  stem  nsnallj 
glabrous,  and  the  leayes  only  fringed  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  their  edge,  the 
upper  ones  rounded  at  the  base  and  not  aurided.  The  flowers  are  rather 
liu^er,  and  the  pods  less  erect. 

In  stony  and  rocky  places,  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  at  a  few  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Fl,  summer. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Irish  and  the  Continental  plaints  are  th« 
same ;  but  probably  both  are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  A,  kirsuia, 

5.  Arabia  Tbaliaaa*  Linn.  Tliale  BoekereM. 

(Siaymbrium,  Brit.  FL  Thalecress.  Wallcress,) 
A  slender,  erect,  branching  annual,  usually  about  6  inches  high,  but 
sometimes  attaining  a  foot,  clothed  with  short,  spreading  stiff  hairs,  or 
sometimes  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  mostly  radical  and  spreading,  obloug, 
with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  from^  to  1  inch  long.  Stem-leaves  few,  small,  and 
sessile.  Flowers  small  and  white.  Pods  on  spreading  pedicels,  in  slender 
racemes,  narrow  linear,  varyine  from  4  or  6  lines  long  to  twice  that  length. 
Seeds  small,  the  two  rows  Dlen4ed  into  one  ;  the  cotyledons  placed 
obliquely,  so  that  the  radicle  is  almost  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them. 

On  old  walls,  dry  banks,  and  stony  waste  places  throughout  Europe  and 
Bnssian  Asia,  extending  into  northern  America.  Frequent  in  Britam. 
Fl.  early  epring^  und  occasionally  also  in  summer  and  autumn.  On  account 
of  the  position  of  the  radicle,  this  species  is  referred  by  some  to  SisynMwm^ 
with  which  it  has  little  else  in  common. 

6.  Arabia  strieta*  Huds.     Bristol  Sookereso. 

A  perennial,  but  probably  of  few  years*  duration,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  A.  petrtsa,  Badical  leaves  in  a  small  spreading  tuft,  pinnately 
lob^  and  hispid  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems  about  6  inches  hi^,  erect, 
nearly  simple,  with  a  very  few  small  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Petals 
narrow  and  erect.    Pods  erect,  about  an  inch  long. 

The  Continental  distribution  of  this  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  name  it 
often  given  to  plants  quite  different  from  ours ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  limestone  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  western  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  on  St.  Vincent's  rocks,  near  Bristol,  where  it  is  getting  very  scaroe, 
and  it  will  probably  soon  have  to  be  expunged  from  our  Floras,  m,  spring. 

7.  Arabis  petrsea.  Lam.    VorOierfi  Sookeress. 

A  small  perennial,  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  Arabis  and 
Cardamine.  Stems  branched  at  the  base,  loosely  tufted,  or  shortly  diffuse, 
or  almost  creeping,  but  seldom  above  6  inches  long.  Radical  and  lower 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  and  stalked,  most  pinnately  divided,  with  the 
terminal  lobe  largest,  or  some  of  them  nearly  entire ;  the  upper  leaves  few, 
narrow,  almost  entire,  tapering  at  the  base.  Flowers  few,  considerably 
larger  than  in  D.  hvrsuta^  white,  or  slightly  purplish.  Pods  spreading, 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  the  seeds  apparently  in  single  rows. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  &irope,  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central 
Europe,  extending  all  across  Russian  Asia.    In  Britain,  frequent  on  Uie 
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higher  mountains  of  northern  and  western  Scotland,  and  has  been  fonnd 
also  in  Cumberland  and  North  Wales,  and  very  rare  in  north-west  Ireland. 
Fl*  summer. 


VI.  CABDAMIKE.    BITTERCRESS. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  glabrous,  or  bearing 
only  a  few  simple  hairs ;  the  leaves  pinnate,  or,  if  undivided,  on  long  stalks ; 
the  flowers  white  or  pink.  Stigma  capitate,  or  small.  Pod  narrow-linear ; 
the  valves  flat  without  any  conspicuous  midrib,  and  usually  opening  with 
elasticity.  Seeds  apparently  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell ;  radicle  accumbent 
on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  large  and  natural  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  white  flowers 
and  pinnate  leaves  distinguish  it  from  all  British  Crucifers,  except  JV(W- 
iurtimn  officinale,  which  cUffers  in  its  pods. 

Petals  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  spreacUiig. 
Stem  weak.    Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  broadk 
Bootstock  slender,  with  creeping  oiEsets.     All  the  leaves  pinnate    1.  C.amara, 
Bootstock  thick  and  knotted.    Upper  leaves  nearly  entire,  often 

with  a  bulb  in  their  axil 6,  C,  bulbifera. 

Stem  stiff  and  erect.    Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  narrow     .       •    3.  (7.  pratensU, 
Petals  small,  nearly  erect. 
Stem  tall  and  erect.    Leafstalk  with  stipole-like  appendages  at  the 

base 8.  CimpaUetu, 

Stem  low  and  weak,  or  much  branched.   No  stipnlar  appendages  .   4.  C.  Mnuta. 

1.  Cardamine  amara,  Linn.    iMtge  BitterereM. 

Rootstock  slender,  with  creeping  offitets.  Stem  a  foot  high  or  more, 
weak  and  ascending,  or  nearly  erect.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  5  or  7  distinct 
segments,  all  ovate  or  orbicular,  irregularly  angled  or  toothed,  the  terminal 
one  often  an  inch  long.  Racemes  few-flowered.  Petals  nearly  as  large  as 
in  C.  pratensia,  slightly  spreading,  of  a  pure  white.  Pod  abotit  an  inch 
long. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  along  brooks  and  streams,  generally  distributed 
over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  becoming  a 
mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Widely  spread  over  Britain,  but  not  a 
common  or  a  frequent  plant.    FL  spring  and  early  summer, 

2,  Oardamlne  prateiuils»  Linn.    Meadow  BiUeroreM. 

{BUteroress.    Ladies*  Smock,    Cuckooflower), 

Rootstock  short  and  perennial,  often  bearing  small  fleshy  scales  or 
tubers.  Stem  erect,  simple  or  branched,  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  pinnate, 
the  segments  of  the  lower  radical  ones  ovate  or  orbicular,  the  terminal  one 
the  Is^gest,  those  of  the  stem-leaves  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  flowers 
large  and  showy ;  the  petals  obovate  and  spreading,  sometimes  of  a  pure 
white,  but  more  frequently  tinged  with  a  piiukish  purple.  Pods  more  than 
an  inch  long. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  along  brooks  and  streams,  common  throughout 
Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  arctic  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  F%, 
spring  and  early  summer. 
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3.  Cardamine  Impattons,.  Linn.     Varrow-laaTed  Btttegw— • 

An  annual,  with  a  stiff,  erect,  leafy  stem,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  simple, 
or  with  a  few  erect  branches.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous  lanceolate 
or  almost  ovate  segments,  ^  to  j^  inch  long,  and  often  deeply  toothed  or 
cut ;  the  common  leafstalk  has,  on  each  side,  at  its  base,  a  curved  linear 
appendage  embracing  the  stem,  and  resembling  a  stipule.  Petals  very 
minute,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Pods  numerous,  about  an  inch  long,  the 
valves  rolling  back  at  maturity,  with  much  elasticity. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  shady  waste  places,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  central  and  northern  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scotland,  but  net  recorded  from  Lreland.    F^,  summer, 

4.  Cardamine  ]iinnita«  Linn.    Halrj  BIttereress. 

An  annual,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  often  much  branched  at  the  base,  with 
ascending  or  erect  stems,  sometimes  a  foot  high,  but  usually  not  half  so 
much,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  which,  however,  are  often  very  incon- 
spicnous.  Leaves  pinnate,  the  segments  small,  those  of  the  lower  leaves 
ovate  or  rounded,  and  angularly  toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more 
entire.  Flowers  small  and  white,  the  petals  seldom  twice  the  length  of 
the  very  small  sepals.  Pods  in  a  rather  loose  raceme,  about  6  lines  to  1 
inch  long. 

On  moist  or  shady  banks,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britam.  Fl.  apring  and  aU 
summer.  It  varies  much,  like  other  Cardamines,  in  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  style ;  and  in  the  common  small  form  the  stamens  are  usually 
reduced  to  4.  A  large  luxuriant  variety,  with  6  stamens,  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  C,  eylvatica, 

5,  Cardamine  bnlblferat  Syme.    Bnlblferous  Blttereress. 

(Jkntaria,  Brit.  Fl.     Coralroot) 

Stem  weak,  1  to  Ijj^  ^^^  ^^S^  bearing  several  leaves,  often  with  a  small 
ovoid  bulb  in  their  axil,  the  lower  ones  pinnate,  with  5  or  7  segments,  the 
upper  ones  with  fewer  segments,  or  quite  undivided ;  all  the  se^ents  Um- 
ceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  tapering  at  the  base,  mostly  Ij^  to  2  inches  long. 
Flowers  few,  rather  large.  The  pod  is  seldom  formed,  as  the  plant  usually 
propagates  by  the  axillary  bulbs  falling  to  the  ground,  and  there  growing. 

In  4amp  woods,  and  shady  places,  diiefly  in  mountain  districts,  spread 
over  Continental  Europe  from  Scand^via  and  central  France  to  the  Cau- 
casus. In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the  metropolitan  counties  of  England. 
Fl*  spring. 

This  species,  with  a  few  exotic  ones  from  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  the  Linnsean  genus  Dentaria,  kept  up  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  under  the  name  of  Toothcress,  but  the  supposed  characters  are  so 
slight,  resting  on  the  rather  broader  pod,  and  the  little  seedstalks  usually, 
but  not  always  flat  and  broad,  that  the  genus  is  now  united  with  Car^ 
damine. 


YIL    HE8PBBI8.    HESPEBIS. 

Coarse,  erect  herbs,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  rather 
large  purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of  Matthiola,    Calyx  erect.    Pet^ 
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on  long  claws.  Pods  long  and  linear,  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  stigma  oblonff, 
erect,  and  very  shortly  divided  into  two  parallel  lobes.  Seeds  not  winged, 
apparently  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell ;  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  cotyl^ons. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  nearly  allied  to 
MatthioUiy  but  with  a  somewhat  different  habit,  and  the  radicle  incumbent, 
not  accumbent. 

1.  Besperls  matronaUs,  Linn.    Commoii  Besperls. 

{Lame'8  Violet,) 

Stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  usually  slightly  branched.  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  or  tapering  at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  or  the  upper  ones  smaller.  Flowers  usually  fragrant  in  the  evening. 
Fodi  2  to  4  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  much  contracted  between 
the  seeds. 

In  hedges,  bushy  places,  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Bussian  Asia,  and,  having  been  long  cultivated  in 
cottage  gardens,  is  frequently  met  with,  apparently  wild,  further  to  the 
north.  In  Britain,  probably  only  as  an  outcast  from  gardens.  Fl.  early 
sumTner. 

The  Virginia  Stock  of  our  gardens,  a  seacoast  plant  of  southern  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  on  our  own  shores  near  Dover.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Malcolmiaf  only  differing  from  Hesperis  in  the  more  pointed  lobes  of 
the  stigma,  and  the  pod  slightly  thickened  at  the  base. 


Vin.  SISyKBRIUM.    SISYMBEIUM. 

Annual,  or  rarely  perennial,  erect  herbs,  glabrous,  or  with  spreading 
hairs ;  the  flowers  small,  yellow,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  white.  Pod 
linear,  nearly  cylindrical,  the  lateral  nerves  of  the  valves  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct ;  the  stigma  entire,  small  or  capitate,  closely  sessile  on  the  summit  of 
the  valves.  Seeds  apparently  in  a  single  row,  ovoid  or  oblong,  not  flat* 
tened;  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  the  y^ow 
flowers  and  habit  of  Barbarea  and  Brassica,  but  differing  essentially  from 
both  in  the  position  of  the  radicle.  Several  species  of  the  three  genera  are 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Rocket, 

Leaves  deeply  plnnatifid. 
Terminal  lobe  of  the  leaves  broad  and  very  obtnse,  much  larger 

than  the  others Barbarea  vulgarity 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  often  curved  badcwanto. 

Pods  short,  downy,  doeely  pressed  against  the  axis    .       .       .  1.  iSL  <igieiniae. 

Pods  long,  glabrous,  spreading,  and  often  tnmed  to  one  side    .  2.  8.  Irio. 

Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  nmnerons  small  linear  segments  8.  S.  Sophia, 

Besides  the  above,  the  8,  ^lyceratium^  from  Continental  Europe,  is  said 
to  have  established  itself  in  the  streets  of  Bury^  in  Suffolk.  It  has  the 
foliage  of  8.  Irio,  with  numerous  shorter  pods  crowded  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 
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1.  Stsymbriiim  offlotnale,  Soop.    Common  Btsymbrivm. 

(Hedge  Mustard,) 

An  erect  annnal,  more  or  less  downy,  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with 
Yery  rigid,  spreading  branches.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  few  lan- 
ceolate, slightly  toothed  lobes,  the  terminal  one  from  1  to  1^  inches  bng, 
the  others  smi^er,  often  curved  backwards  towards  the  stem ;  the  npper 
leaves  sometimes  undivided  and  hastate.  Flowers  veiy  small  and  yellow. 
Pods  about  six  lines  lon^,  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  point,  more  or 
less  hairy,  almost  sessile,  and  closely  pressed  against  the  axis,  in  long, 
slender  racemes,  the  midribs  of  the  vaJves  almost  as  prominent  as  in  Eiy- 
mmum. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  common  throughout  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  excepting 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.    FL  summer, 

2.  Stoymbriiim  ZriOfLinn.    Broad  Blsjrmbrliim. 

(London  Socket.) 

An  erect  annual,  with  a  hard  stem,  a  foot  high  or  more,  and  glabrous  or 
nearly  so.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  the  lobes  or  segments  lan- 
ceolate, more  numerous  and  larger  than  in  8,  officinale.  Flowers  small 
and  yellow.  Pods  on  more  or  less  spreading  pedicels,  1^  to  2  inches  long, 
often  all  turned  to  one  side,  forming  a  dense,  erect  raceme. 

In  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  recorded  irom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  Berwick,  Dublin,  and  some  other  towns.    Fl,  summer, 

3.  BIsymbrliim  Bopblaf  Linn.    14Be-leawed  UiMjnkhriwmm 

(Flixweed,) 

An  erect  annual,  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  not  so  coarse  as  the  last 
two,  and  somewhat  hoaiy  wiSi  a  very  short  down.  Leaves  two  or  three 
times  divided  into  numerous  short  linear  segments.  Flowers  small  and 
yellow.  Pods  slender  and  glabrous,  9  to  12  lines  long,  on  slender,  spread- 
ing pedicels,  forming  loose,  terminal,  erect  racemes. 

In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caucasus,  and  Himalaya,  and 
in  northern  America ;  thinly  scattered  through  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


IX.  ALLIABIA.    ALLIARU. 

A  single  species,  associated  by  some  with  Sisymbrium^  by  others  with 
Erysimum ;  differing  from  the  former  by  the  valves  of  the  pod,  with  a  pro- 
minent midrib,  as  in  Erysimum ;  from  the  latter  by  white  flowers,  and  a 
more  cylindrical  pod ;  from  both  by  a  peculiar  habit  of  foliage,  and  by  the 
striate  seed,  of  which  the  short  stalk  is  more  distinctly  expanded  (within 
the  pod)  into  a  broad  white  membrane.  . 
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1.  dflJUaria  offielnalii,  DC.    Common  Alllarta» 

( GarliC'Mtistard;    Sauce-alone,) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  or  sometimes  of  longer  duration,  1  to  3 
feet  high,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of  garlic  when  rubbed,  glabrous,  or  with 
a  few  long  hairs  on  the  stem  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Lower  leaves  on 
long  stalks,  orbicular  and  crenate ;  those  of  the  stem  on  shorter  stalks,  cor- 
date, ovate  or  triangular,  coarsely  toothed,  2  to  3  inches  long  and  broad. 
Flower  small  and  white.  Pods  on  short,  spreading  stalks,  stiff  and  gla- 
brous,  1  to  lA  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  with  a  very  prominent 
midrib  on  each  valve. 

Under  hedges,  in  shady  waste  or  cultivated  places,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  Britain 
generally,  but  decreasing  much  in  northern  and  western  Scotland.  Fl» 
9pring. 


X.  EBYBIMUM,    ERYSIMUM. 

Erect  annuals  or  perennials,  pale  or  hoary  with  closely  appressed  hairs, 
rarely  quite  glabrous;  the  leaves  entire,  or  slightly  tootiied.  Flowers 
yellow,  or  rarely  yellowish- white.  Pod  linear,  nearly  quadrangular  &om 
the  veiy  prominent  midrib  of  the  valves.  Stigma  broadly  capitate,  or  with 
short,  spreading  lobes.  Seeds  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  seedstalk  not  flattened, 
the  radide  incumbent  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  differing  &om 
Chewanthvs  in  the  seeds,  from  SisyTnhHum  by  the  midrib  of  the  valves  of 
the  pod  more  prominent  than  in  all  the  species  of  that  genus  except  8» 
officinale. 

Plant  dighily  hoary.    Leaves  tapering  at  the  base       .       .       ,    \,  E,  cheirofUhoides* 
Plant  glabrons  and  glanoous.    Leaves  clasping  the  stem,  and 

rounded  at  the  base  . i.  E.  orientole, 

.  1.  Bryslmiim  obeirantboidesv  Linn.    Common  Brysimum. 

(Treacle  Mustard), 

A  stiff,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  hoary  with  closely  ap- 
pressed hairs.  Leaves  numerous,  of  a  pale  green,  broadly  lanceolate,  entire 
or  slightly  toothed,  tapering  into  a  short  stsdk  at  the  base.  Flowers  small, 
pale  yellow.  Pods  numerous,  on  spreading  pedicels,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
the  stigma  slightly  dilated. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  becoming  rather  a  mountain  plant  m  southern 
Europe.  Difiused  over  a  great  part  of  Britain,  but  probably  in  many  cases 
introduced.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn, 

2.  Brysimmn  orlentale,  Br.    Bastem  Sryvlmum. 

{Hare^s-ear,) 
An  erect,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  somewhat  glaucous  annual,  a  foot  high 
or  rather  more.  Radical  leaves  obovate  and  stalked,  the  stem-leaves  oblong, 
2  or  3  inches  long,  quite  entire,  and  embracing  the  stem  with  prominent 
roimded  auricles.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  or  whitish.  Pods  3  or  4  inches 
long,  slender,  in  a  loose  raceme,  the  midrib  of  the  valves  very  prominent. 
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In  stony  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic  In  Britain  it  has  been 
gathered  occasionally,  near  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  England,  but 
appears  scarcely  to  be  permanently  established.    Fl,  spring  and  summer. 


XI.  BEASSICA.    BEASSICA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  either  glabroas  or  with  stiff  or  rough  hairS;  the 
lower  leaves  usually  deeply  pinnate,  or  lyrate,  the  tipper  ones  sometimes 
entire,  the  flowers  yellow.  Pod  linear,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  more  or 
less  beaked  at  the  top  beyond  the  end  of  the  yalves,  the  beak  consisting 
either  of  the  conical  style  alone,  or  including  a  portion  of  the  pod  itself, 
with  one  or  more  seeds  in  it  Seeds  globular  ovoid  or  somewhat  flattened, 
the  cotyledons  folded  longitudinally  over  the  radicle. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia, 
comprising  the  Brassica  and  Sinapis  of  Linnseus,  and  divided  by  other 
botanists  into  from  three  to  six  or  even  more  genera,  variously  defined,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  ^ch,  but  all  aptly  united  into 
one  by  Boissier.  It  is  distinguished  fiK>m  Sisymbrium  and  Bcarbarea  essen- 
tially by  the  folded  cotyledons,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  beak  of  the  pod. 
Even  in  the  first  two  species,  and  in  B,  nigral  where  the  be^  is  not  so 
distinct,  the  persistent  style  is  more  conical  at  the  base  than  in  Barbarta, 
and  very  much  longer  than  in  Sisymbrium, 

Upper  fitem-leaves  entiie,  sesaile,  or  dasping  tlie  stem. 
All  the  leaves  glabrous  and  glauoons,  the  upper  ones  not  auricled.    4.  B.  oleraew, 
Badkal  leaves  more  or  less  hispid,  the  upper  ones  anrided  at  the 

base 6,  B,  eamputrU, 

An  the  leaves  pinnately  cut  or  stalked. 
Six  or  fevoer  seeds  in  each  cell  qf  the  pod* 
Foda  slender  and  short,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis  of  the 
raceme.    Beak  small. 
Pods  ending  in  a  slender  st^yle,  slightly  conical  at  the  base    .    8.  B.  nigra. 
Pods  ending  in  a  distinct  beak,  thickened  at  the  base    .       .    9.  ^.  adpressa. 
Pods  moie  or  less  spreading  in  a  loose  raceme.    Beak  large. 
Pod  very  hispid,  rather  shorter  than  the  long  flat  beak         .    6.  B.  alba. 
Pod  glabrous,  or  rough,  rather  longer  than  the  conical  beak .    7.  B.  sinapistrum. 
Ten,  twelve,  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod. 
Pod  U  to  3  inches,  the  beak  distinct,  with  lor  2  seeds       .       .    9.  B.monenHs, 
Pod  slender,  not  1^  inch  long.    The  beak  very  short,  without 
seeds. 
Branched  and  leafy  peromial,  afoot  high  or  more.         .       ,    1.  B.  tenuifolia* 
Low  annual,  the  leaves  mostly  radical 3.  jB.  muralis. 

Besides  the  above,  a  variety  of  the  B,  Erucastrum,  known  under  the 
names  of  Erucastrum  PoUichii  or  E.  inodorum,  a  common  roadside  weed  in 
some  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Joshua  Clarke 
in  a  wiilway  cutting  near  SafBron  Walden,  and  is  said  to  have  sown  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  can  scarcely  have  a  claim  as  yet  to  be  admitted  in 
our  Floras.  It  is  an  erect  annual,  with  the  habit  and  pinnatifid  or  pinnate 
leaves  nearly  of  B,  monensis,  but  the  pod,  as  in  B,  tenuifoUa  and  B,  muralis, 
has  a  very  short  beak  without  any  seed  in  it. 

1.  Brassioa  teniiifolla«  Boiss.    UTall  Brassiea. 

{Diplotaxis,  Brit.  Fl.    Socket.) 
A  loosely  branched  or  bushy  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous,  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell  when  rubb 
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Leaves  very  variable,  mostly  irregularly  pinnate,  2  to  4  or  5  inches  long, 
-with,  a  few  lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed  segments,  the 
upper  leaves  often  entire  or  nearly  so.  Flowers  rather  large,  lenion- 
coloured.  Pods  in  a  loose  raceme,  about  1^  inches  long,  slender,  spreading, 
wiUi  numerous  small  seeds  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows. 

On  old  walls,  ruins,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  southern  England,  always  near  the  sea.    Ft.  the  whole  summer, 

2.  Brasslca  muraliSf  Boiss.    Band  Brassiea. 

{Dvplotaxis,  Brit.  Fl.    B,  hrevipes^  Syme,  Eng.  Bot.) 
An  annual,  branching  from  the  base,  usually  about  6  inches  high,  with 
the  same  smell  as  the  last.    Leaves  mostly  rascal,  or  crowded  at  the  base 
of  the  stems,  less  deeply  divided  than  in  B.  termifoHa^  and  often  only  sinuate. 
Flowers  much  smaller,  the  pods  and  seeds  similar,  but  also  smaller. 

In  fields,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  very  common  in  southern,  and 
scattered  over  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  abundant  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England  and  near  Portmamock,  in  Ireland,  and  appearing  occa- 
sionally farther  north,  especially  near  the  sea,    Fl.  all  summer, 

3.  Brassiea  moneniis,  Huds.    Zsle  of  Man  Brassiea. 

iEither  an  annual  or  forming  a  stock  of  two  or  three  years'  duration, 
glabrous,  or  bearing  a  few  stifif  h^irs  at  its  base.  Stems  sometimes  barely 
6  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  sometimes  loosely  branched, 
above  a  foot  .high,  and  more  leafy.  Eadical  leaves  pinnatifid  or  pinnate, 
the  lobes  or  segments  short  and  broad,  and  marked  by  a  few  coarse  teeth, 
the  upper  leaves  more  deeply  divided,  with  narrower  segments.  Flowers 
rather  large,  pale  yellow.  Pods  spreading,  1^  to  above  2  inches  long,  ter- 
minating in  a  thick  beak,  varying  in  lengSi  from  a  fifth  to  above  a  tlurd  of 
the  whole  pod,  and  usually  containing  1  to  3  seeds  above  the  valves. 

In  western  Europe,  and  chiefiy  in  the  Pyreiiees  and  south-western  Alps, 
but  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  France  to  Britain.  FL  summer.  The 
smaller  and  more  stunted  state  is  the  most  frequent  in  sandy  places  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Great  Britain  as  far  north  as  Bute,  but  the  more 
luxuriant  variety,  often  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of 
Binapis  or  Brassica  CheiranthiiSf  has  also  been  found  in  South  Wales  and 
the  Channel  Islands. 

4.  BraMiea  oleraoea*  Linn.    Oabbacre  Brassiea. 

In  the  wild  state  the  Cabbage  has  a  thick,  almost  woody  stock,  probably 
of  two  or  three  years'  duration,  branching  into  erect  stems,  1  to  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  the  lower  ones  large,  stalked,  broad,  sinuate, 
or  lobed  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones^  oblong,  usually  sinuate,  clasping  the 
stem  by  their  broad  base,  but  not  projecting  into  auricles.  Flowers  rather 
large,  pale  yellow.    Pod  spreading,  1^  inches  or  more  in  length. 

On  maritime  diffe,  indigenous  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  reai^>earing 
in  several  places  on  the  coasts  of  northern  France  and  of  southern  Englan<^ 
as  well  as  in  some  more  northern  localities,  but  there  probably  escaped 
from  cultivation.  Fl,  early  summer.  The  cultivated  forms  of  this 
species  include  the  Cabhage^  Cauliflower ^  Broccoli,  Kale,  Kohlrabbi,  etc.,  of 
gardeners. 
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5.  BrftMilea  eMnpestris,  LiniL    Vleld  BraaslMu 

(B,  polymorphoy  Sjme,  Eng.  Bot) 

In  its  wild  state  this  is  an  erect,  simplei  or  scarcely-braDched  annual, 
1  to  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  green  and  slightly  glaucous,  more  or  lest 
pinnatelj  diyided,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe,  and  rough  with  8ti£f  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  very  copious,  and  rarely  entirely  wanting;  upper 
leaves  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  with  rounded  pro- 
jecting auricles.  Flowers  and  pods  much  like  those  of  B,  oleraceat  but  the 
petals  are  usually  of  a  brighter  yellow. 

On  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia.  A  frequent  weed  of  cultivation  in  Britain.  FL  spring  and  summer. 
The  cultivated  varieties  include  the  Turnip  (B.  Napus)^  the  Bapeseed  or 
ChUa  {B,  Rapa)f  and  probably  also  the  Swedish  Turnip, 

6.  Brassioa  Albat  Boiss.    MCnstard  Brassiea. 

{SinapiSf  Brit.  Fl.  Cultivated  Mustard,) 
Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  or  with  spreading,  stifif  hairs.  Leaves 
pinnately  lobed  or  divided,  more  or  less  rough,  the  k>bes  ovate  or  oblong, 
coarsely  toothed,  the  terminal  one  the  largest.  Flowers  rather  laif^e,  fruit- 
pedicels  spreading.  Pod  f  to  1  inch  long,  but  more  than  half  occupied  by 
a  stout  flattened  beak,  often  curved,  with  a  single  seed  in  its  base,  the 
valves  and  lower  part  of  the  beak  very  hispid  with  stiff  white  hairs  con- 
cealing the  prominent  nerves. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  and  often  cultivated  for  salad  or  forage.  Not  unfrequent 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  Scotland.  FL  all 
wmrner, 

7.  BraMiea  Binapiitnim,  Boiss.    Obarlook  BraMiea. 

{Sinapis  arvensis^  Brit.  Fl.  Charlock,  Wild  Mustard.) 
A  coarse  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  few  stiff  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
rough  with  very  short  hairs,  the  lower  ones  usually  with  one  large  oval  or 
oblong  coarsely-toothed  segment,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  along  the  leafstalk, 
the  upper  ones  often  undivided,  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  rather 
large.  Pods  more,  or  Jess  spreading,  ^  to  1^  inches  long,  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  stout  beak,  often  containing  a  seed  in 
its  base ;  the  valves  glabrous,  or  rough  with  stiff  reflexed  hairs,  the  lateral 
nerves  prominent. 

A  native  probably  of  southern  Europe,  but  now  one  of  the  most  abundant 
weeds  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  but  too 
common  all  over  Britain.    Fl,  all  summer, 

8.  Brassiea  niffray  Boiss.    Black  BraMioa* 

(Sinapis,  Brit.  Fl.  Black  Mustard,) 
Less  hairy  than  the  last  two  species,  and  sometimes  entirely  glabrous, 
especially  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  lower  leaves  and  stem  are  generallv 
slightly  hispid.  Stem  2  feet  high  or  more.  Leaves  mostly  deeply  divided, 
with  one  large  terminal  ovate  or  oblong  lobe  and  a  few  small  lateral  ones, 
the  upper  leaves  often  small  and  entire.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in 
S,  svnapistrum.    Pods  on  short  pedicels,  closely  pressed  against  the  axis  of 
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the  long  slender  racemes,  glabrous,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
with  a  slender  style,  slightly  conical  at  the  base,  the  valyes  marked  with  a 
strong  midrib. 

On  banks,  nnder  hedges,  in  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  much  cultivated  for  its  seed.  Scat- 
tered over  England  and  abundant  on  some  points  of  the  south  coast,  both 
of  England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  Scotiand,  and  probably  introduced 
only  into  Britain  from  or  with  cultivation.    FL  summer. 

9.  Brassiea  adpressa,  Boiss.    Hoary  Brassiea. 

{Sinapis  incanat  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  like  B,  nigra  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  more  frequently  biennial, 
the  stem  stiffer  and  harder  at  the  base,  the  leaves  less  divided,  and  more  or 
less  hoary  with  short  rough  hairs.  Pods  short  and  closely  pressed  against 
the  axis,  as  in  B.  nigra,  but  they  terminate  in  a  short  thick  beak,  with 
a  seed  in  the  base,  instead  of  a  slender  style.  Seeds  rather  ovoid,  not 
globular. 

On  sandy  or  arid  places  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  up 
the  west  coast  to  the  Channel  Islands.    Fl,  summer. 


Xn.  COCHIEARIA.    COCHLEAKIA. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  usually  glabrous,  with  undivided  leaves,  and 
white  flowers.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appendages.  Pod  glo- 
bular, ovoid  or  shortly  oblong,  with  a  broad  partition ;  the  valves  veiy 
convex.  Seeds  several  ii^  each  cell,  not  bordered,  the  raddcle  accumbent  on 
the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

Besides  the  common  northern  species,  the  genus  contains  several  Asiatic 
and  south  European  ones,  some  of  them  intermediate,  in  appearance,  be- 
tween the  two  rather  dissimilar  ones  here  associated.  The  pod  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  British  white-flowered  Crucifer. 

Tall  erect  plant,  with  very  large  oblong  radical  leaves    .       •       •    1.  (7.  armorada. 
Low  diffuse  plant,  the  leaves  small  and  thick. 3.  C.  cffidmlU. 

1.  .Cocblearia  Armoraoia*  Linn.    Horseradiili  Oochlearla* 

{Armoraina  rustieanaf  Brit.  Fl.    Horseradish.) 

Bootstock  tapering  into  a  long  root.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  often 
6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  4  tx>  6  inches  broad,  sinuate  and  toothed  at  the 
edges,  glabrous,  but  rough.  Stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  erect;  the  leaves 
snmller  and  narrower  than  the  radical  ones,  the  lower  ones  often  deeply 
toothed  or  almost  pinnatifid.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  numerous  ra- 
cemes, forming  a  terminal  panicle.  Pods  on  slender  pedicels,  ovoid  or  ellip- 
tical, without  any  prominent  nerve. 

A  plant  of  south-eastern  origin,  introduced  by  cultivation  only  into 
northern  and  western  Europe.  It  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.  Fl.  summer^  The  pod 
seldom  comes  to  perfection  in  this  country. 
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2.  Oocbleaiia  oadalto,  Linn.    Mewrwj  OooblearUi. 

(C.  polymorpha,  Syme,  Eng.  Bot.    8eurvy-gr<us,) 

A  low,  diflPdse,  quite  glabrous,  and  somewhat  fleshy  annnal  or  biennial, 
the  stems  seldom  aboTe  6  inches  long.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  orbicular  or 
reniform,  entire  or  angularly  toothed ;  the  upper  ones  sometimes  similar, 
sometimes  ovate  or  oblong,  and  often  quite  sessile.  Flowers  in  short  ra- 
cemes, the  petals  obovate  and  spreading.  Pods  globular  or  ovoid,  varjring 
from  2  to  3  lines  in  diameter,  pointed  by  the  short  style,  tiie  midrib  of  the 
valves  very  prominent  when  diy. 

Li  stony,  muddy,  or  sandy  soils,  all  around  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  at  considerable  elevations 
in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  Europe.  Not  uncommon  on  the  shores  of 
England  and  Lreland,  still  more  abundant  on  those  of  Scotland,  penetrating 
inland  along  some  of  its  rivers,  and  in  the  Highland  mountains.  Fl,  all 
twmmer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  in  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pods,  and  has  been  divided  into 
two,  three,  or  even  eight  or  nine  species.  The  most  prominent  varieties 
are  the  C,  danica,  wiUi  all  the  leaves  staUced,  and  the  C,  an^lica,  with  large 
flowers  and  pods. 


Xm.  ALYSBini.    ALYSSUM. 

Annuals  or  low  branching  perennials,  with  a  hoaiy  or  short  stellate  down, 
and  white  or  yellow  flowers,  filaments  of  the  stamens,  or  the  shorter  ones 
only,  usually  winged  near  the  base,  or  thickened,  or  furnished  with  small 
teeth.  Pod  sessile  within  the  calyx,  orbicular  or  oval,  the  partition  broad, 
the  valves  convex,  and  not  veined.  Seeds  1  to  4,  or  very  rarely  more,  in 
each  cell.    Badicle  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

An  extensive  genus,  ranging  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  toler- 
ably natural,  distinguished  from  Lraba  chiefly  by  the  short  few-seeded  pod, 
witi  more  convex  valves,  or  by  the  appendages  to  the  base  of  the  fllaments, 
one  or  other  of  these  characters  being  observable  in  all  the  species.  They 
have  also  usually  a  stiffer,  more  leafy  habit,  and  even  the  annuals  often  Iook 
woody. 

Sepals  persisting  nnmd  the  pod.    Petals  minute,  yellowish-white. 

Seeds  2  in  each  oeU 1,  A,  oalpcinum. 

Sepals  falling  off  after  flowering.    Petals  spreading,  pnre  white. 

Seeds  1  in  each  cell 2.  A,  maritimum. 

The  A,  incantm,  often  separated  as  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Berterot^ 
having  longer  pods  with  more  seeds,  a  common  annual  in  central  and  east- 
em  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  found  near  Lewes  and  near 
Weymouth,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  permanently  established.  The 
yellow-flowered  A,  saxatikj  from  southern  Europe,  is  among  the  perennials 
long  established  in  our  ro<^-gardens. 

1.  AlywKwax  calyelniiint  Linn.    Small  Alyssnm. 

A  small  hard  annual,  often  simple,  3  or  4  Inches  high,  or,  when  very 
luxoriant,  branching  at  the  base,  and  6  inches  high.  Leaves  oblong-linear, 
much  narrowed  at  the  base.  Petals  inconspicuous,  of  a  pale  yellow.  Pods 
in  a  long  raceme,  on  short  pedicels,  nearly  orbicular,  the  narrow  herbaceous 
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sepals  persisting  round  them  till  they  are  ripe.  The  filame&ts  of  the  shorter 
stamens  have  each  a  small  fine  tooth  or  appendage  at  their  base. 

In  waste  places,  dry  pastures,  on  the  edges  of  fields,  etc.,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  recently  found, 
in  a  few  localities  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  FL  spriiiff 
and  early  summer, 

2.  AlyMiun  marittnmm,  Linn.    Sweet  AlyMnm. 

{Koniffa,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  hard  annual  or  perennial,  with  much-branched  procumbent  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  from  4  or  5  inches  to  near  a  foot  long.  Leayes  narrow-lanceolate 
or  linear,  narrowed  at  the  base,  or  stalked.  Flowers  white,  with  a  honey 
scent,  rather  small,  but  the  petals  oboyate,  spreading,  and  conspicuous. 
Pods  orbicular  or  slightly  oval,  with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell ;  the  calyx 
deciduous.    The  filaments  are  without  aj^pendages. 

In  waste  places  and  dry  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea ;  very  abundant 
rotmd  the  Mediterranean.  Much  cultivated  in  our  fiower-g^ens,  and 
sowing  itself  readily,  it  has  become  more  or  less  established  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  England.  FL  all  mmmer.  Often  distinguished 
as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Koniga, 


XIV.  DBABA.    DRABA. 

Small  annuals  or  perennials,  usual  hairy  or  hoary  with  spreading  or 
tufted  radical  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  the  stem-leaves  few  or  none. 
Flowers  white  or  yellow.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  without  appendages. 
Pod  oblong  or  elliptical,  from  one  and  a  half  to  near  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  more  or  less  fiattened ;  the  partition  broad;  the  valves  flat  or  convex, 
their  midrib  usually  distinct.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell.  Badicle  accum* 
bent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  considerable  genus,  ranging  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  ascending 
to  the  greatest  elevations  and  to  high  Arctic  latitudes,  and  extending  along 
the  great  mountain-chain  of  America  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
species  mostly  differ  from  Alt/ssum  in  their  longer  pod,  and  in  a  peculiar 
habit  approaching  that  of  Arabia;  from  the  latter  genus  they  are  dis- 
tinguish^ by  the  pod,  which,  though  long  for  a  siliculose  Orucifer,  is  still 
much  shorter,  in  proportion  to  its  width,  than  in  the  shortest  Arabia, 

Flowers  yellow  (stiff  tufted  perennial)        .       .       .       •       •       .       .    1.  Z).  aieoides. 
Flowers  white. 
Biennials  or  perennials.    Pedicels  short  and  stiff. 
Stem  with  a  few  leaves,  the  radical  ones  spreading    .       .       .       .    8.  />.  inoana. 

Stem  almost  leafless,  the  radical  ones  tufted 3.  />.  hirta. 

Annuals.    Pedicels  slender,  spreading. 
Stem  dwarf,  erect,  leafless.    Petals  deeply  divided      ,       .       .       •    6.  A  vema. 
Stem  weak,  ascending,  leaJ^.   Petals  entire .       .       ...       .       •    A.  D.  muralii,. 

L  Braba  aixoides,  Linn.    TeUow  BralMt. 

Stock  perennial  and  branched,  covered  with  closely-packed  leaves,  forming 
dense  tufte  of  2  or  3  inches  diameter.  The  leaves  8  or  4  lines  long,  sessile, 
linear,  of  a  bright  green,  edged  with  stiff  white  hairs.  Peduncles  leafless, 
1  to  4  or  even  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  few  rather  large  yellow  flowers. 
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Pods  about  4  indies  long,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  a  rather  long 
style ;  the  valves  more  convex  than  in  the  rest  of  the  genns. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  and  stony  places,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  Long  cmtivated  in  our  rock-gardens,  it  has  esta- 
blished itself  in  considerable  abundance  on  rooks  and  old  walls  about  Pen* 
nard  Castle,  near  Swansea.    Fl.  spring, 

2.  Braba  blrtav  linn.    Sook  Braba. 
(2>.  rupestrii,  Brit.  FL) 

Stock  shortly  tufted  and  perennial,  but  not  of  long  duration.  Leaves 
crowded,  3  to  6  or  6  lines  long,  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire  or 
slightly  toothed,  with  a  few  stiff,  simple  or  stellate  hairs.  Peduncles 
usually  1  or  2  inches,  and  leafless ;  in  luxuriant  specimens  twice  as  long, 
with  one  or  two  small  ovate  leaves,  Flowers  few  and  small,  but  larger 
than  in  2>.  incana.  Pods  2  to  8  lines  long,  on  short  stiff  pedicels,  usu^y 
dightly  hoary  with  a  few  very  minute  hairs. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Bussia, 
and  North  America.  Rare  on  some  of  the  higher  mountain  summits  of 
Scotland  and  north-west  Lreland.  Fl,  July,  The  specimens  with  slightly 
hoary  pods  (as  are  the  Scotch  ones)  are  by  some  distinguished,  under  the 
name  of  2>.  rupestriSf  from  the  original  2>.  Mrta  of  LinDseus  (not  found  in 
Britain),  in  which  they  are  almost  or  quite  glabrous. 

8.  Braba  Ineana,  Linn.     Hoary  Braba. 

Nearly  allied  to2>.  hirta,  but  very  different  in  appearance.  Often  only 
a  biennial,  with  the  radical  leaves  spreading,  and  seldom  forming  branched 
tufts ;  the  whole  plant  hoary  with  short,  simple  and  stellate  hairs.  Stems 
erect,  6  inches  high  or  more,  with  several  smsdl,  sessile,  obloDg,  or  lanceo- 
late leaves.  Flowers  small,  and  white.  Pods  3  to  5  lines  long,  on  shorty 
stiff  pedicels,  glabrous,  or  sprinkled  with  a  few  stellate  hairs ;  the  valves 
flat,  or  the  whole  pod  slightly  twisted. 

In  Tockj  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Euro^  and  Asia,  far  more 
common  than  2>.  hirta,  and  descending  to  lower  elevations.  Not  unfrequent 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  extending  into  northern  England,  north 
Wales,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.    FL  swrnmer, 

4.  Braba  murallSt  linn.    IVall  Braba. 

A  slender,  erect,  but  weak  annual,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
ample  or  slightly  branched,  green,  but  rou^h  with  short  hairs.  Radical 
leaves  spreading,  ovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  |  to  1  inch  long.  Stem-leaves 
smaller,  ovate,  clasping  the  stem  by  their  cordate  or  aurided  base.  Petals 
white,  entire,  and  very  minute.  Pods  about  2  lines  long,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  in  a  long,  slender  raceme,  each  containing  about  6  seedb. 

On  rocks  and  walls,  in  limestone  hilly  districts,  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandanavia,  and 
said  to  extend  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  reappearing  in  Tasmania.  In  Britain, 
sparingly  scattered  over  several  parts  of  Eugkmd  and  southern  Scotland. 
fl.  i/jpring. 
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5.  Braba  ▼ema«  linn.    Oommon  Braba. 

{Whitlow-ffToss,) 

A  dwarf  annnal,  lasting  but  a  few  weeks,  the  leaves  all  radical,  oyate  or 
oblong,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  closely  spreading  on  the 
ground.  Peduncles  slender,  erect  and  leafless,  1  to  3  or  rarely  4  inches 
high.  Petals  small,  white,  and  deeply  cleft.  Pods  on  rather  long  slender 
pedicels,  about  3  lines  long,  containing  numerous  minute  seeds,  on  stalks  of 
very  unequal  length. 

On  walls,  rocks,  dry  banks,  and  stony  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  early 
spring.  Distinguished  by  some  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  EropMla, 
A  variety  with  remarkably  inflated  capsules  occurs  on  Ben  Lawers. 


XV.  CAMEIIKA.    CAMKLTNA. 

Erect  and  more  or  less  hispid  annuals,  with  sagittate  or  auricled  stenoi- 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  Pod  obovoid,  the  partition  broad,  the 
valves  very  convex,  with  the  midrib  distinct,  the  edges  flattened,  forming  a 
narrow  margin  round  the  pod.  Style  slender.  Seeds  several.  The  radicle 
incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  consisting  of  two  or  three  European  and  North  Asiatic  species, 
perhaps  aXL  reducible  to  a  single  one,  separated  from  Cochlearia  on  account 
of  their  yellow  flowers  and  incumbent  cotyledons. 

1.  OameUna  satlva,  Crantz.    Common  OameUne. 

{C,  fatida,  Bab.  Man.     Gold  of  Pleasure.) 
Stem  simple,  or  slightly  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.    Lowest  leaves 
stalked,  upper  ones  sessile,  clasping  the  stem  with  pointed  auricles,  lanceo- 
late, entire,  or  toothed,  1  to  2  inches  long.    Pods  about  3  lines  long,  on 
pedicels  about  twice  that  length,  in  a  long,  loose  raceme. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  Russian  Asia ;  further  north  only  as  a  weed  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  Britain,  appearing  occasionally  in  com  and  flax  flelds  in  England 
and  Ireland,    FL  with  the  com. 


XVI.  BUBUIABIA.    AWLWOET. 

A  dwarf  aquatic  annual,  with  the  pod  of  a  Braba,  but  the  valves  more 
convex,  and  the  radicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are 
linear,  and  the  bend  is,  as  in  Senebiera,  above  the  base  of  the  cotyledons,  not 
at  their  junction  with  the  radicle,  as  in  the  rest  of  Crucifers. 

The  genus  is  limited  to  a  single  species. 

1.  Bnbalaria  Aqnatloa,  linn.    Water  Awlwort. 

The  whole  plant  is  but  1  to  2,  rarely  3  inches  high,  and  perfectly  gla* 
brous,  usually  growing  entirely  under  wate>.  Leaves  all  radical,  nearly 
cylindrical,  slender  and  pointed,  ^  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  few,  with  minute 
white  petals.  Pods  about  a  line  and  a  half  long,  and  oblong,  or  sometimes 
shorter,  and  nearly  globular,  with  5  or  6  seeds  in  each  cell. 
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In  the  shallow  edges  of  alpine  ponds  and  lakes,  in  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  more  rarely  in  central  Europe.  Scutse  in  Britain, 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  north-western  England,  north  Wales,  and 
western  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XVII.  THIASPI.    PENNYCRESS. 

Annnals  or  low  perennials,  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  the  upper  ones 
clasping  the  stem,  the  flowers  small  and  white.  Petals  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
Pod  orbicular  or  obovate,  flattened  laterally  at  right  angles  to  the  narrow 
partition,  the  valves  boat-shaped,  their  midrib  or  keel  more  or  less  expanded 
into  a  green  wing  surrounding  the  pod.  Seeds  two  or  more  in  eadi  cell. 
Badide  accumbent  on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  and 
north-western  America,  distinguished  from  Iberis  and  LepicUiMn,  by  havinff 
more  than  one  seed  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  from  all  others  by  the  winged 
pod. 

Pod  (indnding  the  broad  wing)  orbicolar,  abottt  6  lines  broad    .       .   "U  T,  arverue, 
Fod  oborate  or  obcordate,  not  three  lines  broad. 
Biennial  or  perenniaL    Pod  longer  than  broad,  with  6  or  8  seeds  in 

each  cell *       ....    8.  T,alpestre, 

Annnal.    Fod  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  about  4  seeds  in  each 

cell   .•.••...*••••    Si  T.per/olUUum, 

!•  TUaspl  arreiiset  linn.    Vleld  Fennjoress. 

{Pennyoreee,    Mithridate  Mustard,) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  rather  more, 
simple  or  branched  in  the  upper  part.  Badical  leaves  stalked,  but  soon 
disappearing.  Stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  usually  marked  with  a  few 
coarse  teeth ;  the  lower  ones  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  upper  clasping  the 
stem  with  prominent  auricles.  Pods  in  a  long  raceme,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  including  a  very  broad  wing,  deeply  notched  at  the  top,  with  a 
very  minute  style  in  the  notch.    Seeds  usually  6  in  each  cell. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia. 
Widely  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  so  common  with  us 
as  on  the  Continent.    Fl,  spring  and  summer, 

2.  Tblaspi  perfoUatnnif  Linn.    Ferfoliate  Fennyeress. 

A  glabrous  annual,  branching  at  the  base,  or  nearly  simple,  the  stem 
ascen(Hng  or  erect,  8  to  6  inches  high.  Badical  leaves  spreading  or  tufted, 
stalked,  ovate  or  orbicular ;  upper  stem-leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping 
the  stem  with  rather  large  rounded  auricles.  Pods  not  half  Sie  size  of 
those  of  71  arvense,  with  narrower  wings,  and  the  notch  at  the  top  much 
broader  and  more  open.  Style  nearly  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  notch. 
Seeds  usually  4  in  each  cell. 

|:i«  In  stony  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain, 
apparently  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire. 
FL  spring, 

3.  Tlilaspi  Alpestre,  Linn.    Alpine  FennyereM. 

A  glabrous  biennial  or  perennial,  forming  a  shortly-branched  or  tufted 
stock,  with  obovate  oval  or  oblong,  stalked,  radical  leaves.    Stems  simple. 
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erect  or  ascending,  about  6  inches  high ;  the  leaves  narrow,  clasping 
the  stem  with  small  auricles.  Flowers  usually  larger  than  in  the  last 
two.  Pod  about  3  lines  long,  but  not  so  broad  as  in  71  perfoUattim 
especially  at  the  base,  the  wings  rounded  at  the  top,  leaving  a  broad  but 
not  a  deep  notch  between  them.  Style  prominent.  Seeds  6  or  8  in  each 
ceU. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  to  southern  Sweden,  and  eastward  to  the 
Eussian  frontier.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England,  but  found 
also  in  some  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  Fl,  summer, 
A  slight  variety,  with  rather  larger  flowers,  has  been  distinguished  ag  a 
species,  under  tiie  name  of  T.  virens. 


XVm.  TEESDALIA.    TEESDALTA. 

Dwarf  annuals,  with  white  flowers,  two  petals  larger  than  the  two 
others,  as  in  Jberis ;  but  the  longer  fllaments  have  a  scale^like  appendage 
near  their  base,  and  the  pod  has  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 

A  genus  confined  to  two  European  species, 

1.  Teesdalia  nudlcanUs,  Br.    Oommoa  Teesdfdla. 

Leaves  radical  and  spreading,  about  half  an  inch  long  or  but  little  more, 
usually  pinnate,  the  terminal  lobe  larger,  obovate  or  orbicular,  glabrous  or 
with  a  few  stiff  hairs.  Flower-stems  2  or  3  inches  high,  erect  and  leafless, 
or  the  lateral  ones  rather  longer,  ascending,  with  one  or  two  ssiall  entiro 
or  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  very  small.  l*ods  in  short  racemes,  nearly 
orbicular,  about  l^  lines  in  diameter,  flat,  with  a  narrow  wing  round  the 
edge,  and  a  small  notch  at  the  top. 

On  sandy  and  gravelly  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Rather  generally  distributed  over  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  though  not  a  very  common  plant,  and  not  in  Ireland. 
FL  at  any  time  from  spring  to  autumn. 


XIX.  IBEBIB.    CANDYTUFT. 

Glabrous  or  minutely  downy  annuals  or  branching  per^nials,  with 
narrow  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  white  or  pink  flowers ;  two  adjoining  ex- 
terior petals  larger  than  the  two  others.  Filaments  without  appendages. 
Pod  orbicular  or  oval,  laterally  flattened  (at  right  angles  to  the  narrow 
partition)  notched  at  the  top,  l£e  valves  boat-shaped,  the  keel  or  midrib 
expanded  into  a  wing.  One  seed  only  in  each  cell,  the  radicle  accumbent 
on  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  of  several  south  European  and  western  Asiatic  species,  some  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens  under  the  name  of  Candytufts 
and  all  readily  known  by  the  unequal  petals. 

1.  Iberii  amara,  Linn.    Bitter  Candytuft. 

An  erect,  rather  stiff  annual,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  with  a  few 
erect  branches  forming  a  terminal  flat  corymb.    Leaves  oblong-lanceolat© 
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or  broadly  linear,  with  a  few  coarse  teetli,  or  slifffatly  pinnatifld,  seldom 
^nite  entire.  Flowers  white.  Pod  nearly  orbicular,  the  long  style  pro- 
jecting firom  the  notch  at  the  top. 

Granmon  as  a  weed  of  cnltiTation  in  western,  central,  and  southern 
Esrope.  Appears  occasionally  in  cornfields  in  England,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districts.    Fl,  with  the  com. 


XX.  UUTCHIKSIA.    HUTGHINSIA. 

Dwarf  annuals  or  perennials,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
separated  from  Lepidium  as  haying  two  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pod  instead 
of  one. 

A  genus  limited  by  some  to  one  species,  by  others  extended  to  a  few 
allied  ones  from  southern  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  or  also  to  two  or 
three  perennials  from-  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe. 

1.  Bntcbliiala  petrsBai  Br.    Aook  Hatoliiiuila. 

A  glabrous,  delicate,  erect  annual,  seldom  3  inches  high,  branching  at 
the  ba^.  Badical  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  pinnate ;  stem-leaves 
few  and  smaller,  with  fewer  and  narrower  segments.  Flowers  very  minute. 
Pod  oval,  rather  more  than  a  line  long.  Sadicle  of  the  seeds  incumbent 
on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  but  very  near  the  edge. 

On  limestone  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Crimea.  Confined,  in  Britain,  to  the  lime- 
stone tracts  of  the  west  and  north  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  walls  of 
a  cemetery  at  Cork  in  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


XXI.  CAPBEILA.    CAPSELL. 

Annuals,  with  entire  or  pinnate  leaves  and  small  white  fiowers,  distin- 
guished from  Lepidium  and  Hutchinsia  by  having  several  seeds  in  each  cell 
of  the  pod,  from  Thlaspi  by  the  pod  not  winged,  and  the  radicle  incumbent 
on  the  hsLck  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  of  a  single  one,  or  of  two  or  three,  European  and  Asiatic  species, 
accor£ng  to  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  different  botanists. 

1.  CapseUa  Buna-pastorU,  DC.    Bbeplierd's-pnrse  OapseU. 

(Shepherd^  a-^nirseS) 

Boot  tapering,  often  to  a  great  depth.  Eadical  leaves  spread  on  the 
ground,  pinnatifid,  with  a  larger  ovate  or  triangular  terminal  lobe,  or  some- 
times entire.  Stem  erect,  from  a  few  inches  to  above  a  foot  high,  rather 
rough  and  often  hairy,  with  a  few  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  clasping  the  stem  with  projecting  auricles.  Pods  in  a  long  loose 
za4^me,  usually  triangular,  truncate  at  the  top,  with  the  angles  slightly 
rounded,  and  narrowed  at  the  base,  sometimes  notched  at  the  top  and 
almost  obcordate.    Seeds  10  to  12  in  each  cell. 

Probably  of  European  or  west  Asiatic  origin,  but  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest weeds  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  nearly  all  over  the  globe 
without  the  tropics.    Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
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XXn.  lEPIDItTM,    CRESS. 

Anmiala  or  perennials,  glabrons  or  hairy,  with  numerous  small  white 
flowers.  Petals  equal.  Stamens  without  appendages.  Pods  ovate  or 
shortly  oblong,  rarely  orbicular,  compressed  laterally  (at  right  angles  to  the 
tMrrow  partition) ;  the  yalves  boat-shaped,  either  without  wings  or  the  keel 
expanded  into  a  narrow  wing  at  the  top.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  the 
radicle  usually  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons. 

A  numerous  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Order.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  IberU  by  the  small 
petals  all  equal,  and  from  all  other  British  siliculose  Crucifers,  with 
laterally  compressed  pods,  except  Senebiera,  by  the  single  seeds  in  each 
cell. 
Pods  winged  at  the  top. 

Tall  annual  with  a  single  stem.    Style  short 1.  X.  campestre. 

Perennial,  branching  at  the  base.    Style  longer  than  the  notch  of 

the  pod i,  L,  Smithii. 

Pod  not  winged. 
Stem  stout  and  erect.    Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate. 
Upper  leaves  aoricled  and  clasping  the  stem.    Pod  3  lines  broad.    8.  L,  drdba. 
Upper  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.    Pod  1  line  broad  .       .    4.  Z.  lai^oUum, 

Stem  much  branched  and  wiry.    Leaves  linear  or  pinnate.       •       .    6.  Z.  ruderale. 

The  common  Cress  of  our  gardens  is  the  L.  sativum,  a  native  of  west 
central  Asia. 

1.  Aepidimn  campestre,  Br.    aPield  Cress. 

(Mithridate  Feppertuort,) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  nearly  a  foot  high,  more  or  less  hoaiy  with 
minute  scaly  hairs,  or  rarely  quite  glabrous ;  the  stem  solitary,  erect  or 
nearly  bo,  usually  branched  in  the  upper  part  Radical  leaves  stalked, 
oblong,  entire  or  pinnatifid,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe ;  the  upper  ones 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  clasping  the  stem  with 
short,  pointed  auricles.  Flowers  very  small.  Podjs  numerous,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  broadly  ovate,  thick  when  ripe,  nearly  surrounded  by  tie  wing, 
which  is  narrow  at  the  base,  but  broad  and  slightly  notched  at  the  top,  with 
a  short,  often  very  minute  style. 

In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  Generally  distributed  over  Ei^land, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fh  summer, 

2.  &epidiiim  Bmithilv  Hook.    Bmitb's  Cress. 

Very  near  L.  campestre,  but  forms  a  more  or  less  perennial  stock. 
The  stems  are  several  together,  much  shorter,  and  decumbent  at  the  base ; 
the  foliage  more  hairy,  the  flowers  hot  quite  so  small,  and  the  pod  glabrous. 

In  hilly  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  western  Europe,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  up  western  France,  to  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland.  Fl,  spring  and  autumn.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  united  as  a  mere 
variety  with  the  L,  hirtum  from  south  western  Europe,  which  is  hairy  all 
over,  including  the  pods,  and  the  L.  heterophyllum  from  western  Europe, 
which  is  glabrous  all  over. 

3.  Aepidliim  Bra1>a«  Linn.    Hoary  Cress. 

A  perennial  about  a  foot  high,  more  or  less  hoary  with  a  minute  down. 
Stems  stout  and  erect,  branching  in  the  upper  part.    Leaves  oblong  or 
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broadly  lanceolate,  usually  slightly  toothed,  1^  to  2  inches  long,  the  lower 
ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  with  projecting  auricles. 
Bacemes  not  much  lengthened,  forming  a  broad  flat  corymb,  rods  about 
2  lines  broad  and  not  quite  so  long,  very  thick,  the  ralyes  sharply  keeled 
but  not  winged,  the  style  prominent. 

In  waste  places,  by  roadsides,  etc. ;  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  temperate  Eussian  Asia.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  as  an  in- 
troduced weed  in  a  few  English  counties.    Ft.  spring  or  early  summer, 

4.  Xiepidliim  lattfoUum,  Linn.    Broad-leaved  Creee. 

A  stout,  erect  perennial,  attaining  2  feet  or  even  more  in  height,  of  a 
pale  green,  but  elabrous.  Stems  much  branched  in  the  upper  part,  but 
forming  a  large  loose  panicle,  not  a  flat  corymb  as  in  L,  draba,  Badical 
leayes  large,  oyate,  toothed,  on  long  stalks ;  stem-leaves  oblong  or  broadly 
lanceolate,  2  or  8  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  stalked  and  mostly  toothed, 
the  upper  sessile,  but  tapering  at  the  base,  and  often  entire.  Pods  about  1 
line  long  and  broad,  the  yalves  scarcely  keeled  and  not  winged,  the  style 
almost  imperceptible. 

In  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  widely  distributed  oyer  central 
and  southern  Europe  and  temperate  Eussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  to 
Sweden.  In  Britain,  apparently  indigenous  near  the  coasts  of  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  and  near  Cork  in  Ireland,  apparently  occa- 
sionally also  in  some  other  localities.    Fl,  summer, 

5.  Xepidlum  mderale,  Linn.    Varrow-leaTcd  Cress. 

A  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  yeipr  much  branched 
wiry  stems.  The  radical  and  lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  lobes ; 
the  upper  ones  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  linear.  Flowers  yeiy  minute, 
generally  without  petals,  and  only  2  stamens.  Pods  small,  nearly  orbicular ; 
the  yalves  keeled  or  sometimes  very  slightly  winged  at  the  top;  the  style 
very  minute. 

In  dry  gravelly  soils,  waste  places,  on  rubbish  and  old  walls,  chiefly  near 
tEe  sea,  nearly  all  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north, 
abundant  also  in  extratropical  Australia.  In  Britain,  along  the  coast  of 
England,  from  Bristol  round  to  Norfolk,  but  scarcely  wild  inland,  Fl, 
early  mmrnert  and  often  on  till  aviumn. 


XXin.  SEHEBIEBA.    6ENEBIEEA. 

I^rostrate  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  short  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers  opposite  the  leaves,  retals  and  stamens  as  in  X^pte^mm.  Pod  laterally 
compressed  (at  right  angles  to  the  narrow  partition),  orbicular  or  broader 
than  long,  either  indehiscent  or  separating  into  two  nuts,  each  with  a  single 
seed.  Eadicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  but  the  bend  is,  as 
in  Subularia,  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  cotyledons  themselves,  not  at 
their  junction  with  the  radicle. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  Older.  ^ 

Pods  S  Hues  taroad,  deeply  wrinkled,  sessile,  dr  nearly  so       .       .       ,    I.  S.  coronopus. 
Pods  1  line  broad,  sUghtly  wrinkled,  on  slender  pedicels       .       .       .    2.  ^.  didyma. 
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1.  SeneMera  Ooronopii8«  Poir.    Common  SeneMenu 

(Swine-cress,     Warier  ess,) 

A  pale  green,  glabrous  or  glaucous  annual,  the  stems,  when  first  flower- 
ing, forming  a  short,  close  tuft,  afterwards  spreading  along  the  ground  to 
the  length  of  6  inches  or  more.  Leaves  once  or  twice  pinnately  divided,  the 
segments  not  numerous,  linear,  or  wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed.  Ea- 
cemes  at  first  forming  close  sessile  heads,  but,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  lengthening 
out  to  1  or  2  inches.  Pedicels  seldom  a  line  long.  Pod  about  2  lines  broad 
and  not  quite  so  long,  scarcely  notched  at  the  top,  marked  with  deep 
wrinkles,  which  form  a  kind  of  crest  round  the  edge ;  it  usually  remains 
entire  when  ripe. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  Sweden.  Bather  plentiful  in  southern 
England  and  Ireland,  decreasing  northwards,  and  quite  local  in  Scotland. 
Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

< 
2.  Sene1>lera  dldsrma,  Pers.    abesser  Sene1>lera. 

Much  like  8,  coronopus  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  generally  more  slender 
often  sprinkled  with  a  few  hairs;  the  leaves  rather  smaJlev  and  more 
divided ;  the  flowers  smaller,  in  looser  racemes.  Pod  scarcely  more  than  a 
line  broad,  but  slightly  wrinkled,  and  readily  separating  into  two  ovoid 
nuts. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  western 
Europe.  In  Britain,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  England,  from 
Sussex  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  in  Ireland.  In  inland  districts  only  as  an 
occasional  straggler.    Fl,  all  summer. 


XXIV.  ISATIS.    WOAD. 

Erect  annuals  or  biennials,  with  undivided  leaves,  the  tipper  ones  clasp-« 
Jng  the  stem,  and  auricled.  The  flowers  small,  yellow,  ancl  numerous.  Pod 
flat,  pendulous,  obovate  or  oblong,  with  a  strong  rib  on  each  side,  indehi- 
scent  and  containing  a  single  seed.  Ttadicle  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the 
ootyledons. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 

1.  XsatU  tinctorlav  Linn.    Dyer's  IXToad. 

Stems  18  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  branched  in  the  upper  part,  gla- 
brous and'  glaucous,  or  witli  a  few  hairs  in  the  lower  part.  Kadical  leaves 
obovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  and  stalked,  2  to  4  inches  long ;  the 
upper  ones  narrow  and  lanceolate,  with  prominent  auricles.  Pods  hangings 
from  slender  pedicels,  generally  about  7  or  8  lines  long  and  2  to  2|  broad, 
and  tapering  to  the  base,  but  somewhat  differing  in  size  and  shape  accord- 
ing to  the  variety. 

Of  south-eastern  origin,  formerly  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  thence  become  established  in  stony  or  waste 
places,  as  far  nortii  as  Sweden.  Repeatedly  found  in  several  localities  in 
Britain,  but  scarcely  fully  naturalised.    Fl,  summer. 
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XXY.  CAmS.    CAKILE. 

Maritime  brancliiiig  anntials,  vith  fleshy  leaves  and  purplish  or  white 
flowers.  Pod  oblong-linear,  somewhat  compressed,  without  any  longitudinal 
partition  or  valyes,  but,  when  ripe,  separating  transversely  into  2  articled, 
the  upper  one  mitre-i^ped,  deciduous,  containing  one  erect  seed;  the 
lower  one  persistent,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  pike,  £yided  into  two  points* 
.and  containing  a  pendulous  ovule,  which  seldom  enlarges  into  a  seed* 
Badide  obliquely  incumbent  on  the  back  or  towards  the  edge  of  the  coty- 
ledons. 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  very  few  species,  spread  oyer  the  seaooasts  of 
the  nOTthem  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  old  world. 

1.  CftUle  marltimay  Scop.    Sea  OakUe. 
{8ea  Socket.) 

Stems  hard  at  the  base,  with  loose  straggling  branches  a  foot  long  or 
more,  and  glabrous.  Leaves  few,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a  few  distant,  ob- 
long or  linecur  lobes.  Flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Stock,  but  smaller. 
Pods  on  short  thick  pedicels,  distant  from  each  other  in  lon^  racemes ; 
when  young,  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire,  but  when  ripe,  forming  the  two 
peculiar  articles  above  described.    Badicle  remarkably  large. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes ;  on  all  the  seaooasts  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  all  round  Britain.  Fl, 
summer  and  autumn. 


XXVI.  OBAMBE.    CRAMBK 

Erect,  stout  perennials,  or,  in  some  foreign  species,  annuals,  with 
toothed  or  divided  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Pod  appa- 
rently stalked  in  the  cal^  (that  is,  supported  on  a  stalk-like  abortive  lower 
article),  globular,  indehiscent,  with  one  seed.  Kadide  incumbent  on  thd 
back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  over  it  as  in  Brassica, 

A  well-chanicterised  and  natural  genus,  containing  several  south  Euro- 
pean, west  Asiatic,  and  Canary  Island  species. 

1.  Onun1>e  marltiiiuM  Linn.     Seakale  Crambe, 

(SeakaU,) 

A  glabrous  plant,  of  a  glaucous  green,  forming  a  thick,  hard,  perennial 
stock.  Stems  brandied,  about  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  larger 
rather  thick,  broadly  oblong  or  rounded,  waved  and  coarsely  toothed  or 
pinnatifld;  the  upper  leaves  few  and  smaller.  Panicle  large  and  much 
branched.  Filaments  of  the  longer  stamens  forked.  Pod  3  or  4  lines  dia- 
meter ;  the  abortive  article  or  stalk  within  the  calyx  about  a  line  long  or 
rather  more. 

In  maritime  sands  and  stony  places,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  Baltic,  reappearing  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Britain,  rather  thinly 
scattered  along  the  coasts  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Scotch  low- 
lands, becoming  more  scarce  northwards.  Introduced  into  our  gardens  last 
century,  ^m  Pevonshire.    FL  early  eummer* 
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XXVn.  BAPHANUS.    BADISH, 

Coarse,  often  haiiy  annuals  or  biennials ;  the  lower  leaves  pinnatifld  or 
pinnate,  tlie  flowers  rather  large.  Pod  more  or  less  elongated,  thick, 
pointed,  indehiscent,  more  or  less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between  the 
seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  partition  when  ripe,  but  containing  several 
seeds,  separated  by  a  pithy  substance  filling  the  pod.  Badide  incumbent 
on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  folded  oyer  it. 

A  genus  well  characterised  by  the  pod,  but  consisting  of  very  few  species, 
or  perhaps  only  of  several  more  or  less  permanent  races  of  one  species.  The 
most  distinct  form,  our  garden  Radishy  is  unknown  in  a  wiM  state,  but 
some  varieties  of  the  wild  one,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  come  so 
near  to  it  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  but  a  cultivated  race 
of  the  same  species,  although  placed  by  some  botanists  in  a  distinct  genus. 

1.  Bapbanus  Bapbaiilstnim«  linn.    VFHd  Badlsb. 

{Jointed  Charlock.) 

An  erect  or  spreading  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  much  branched, 
with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the  base  of  the  stem.  Leaves  pinnately  divided  or 
lobed,  the  terminal  segment  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  and  rough  with  short 
hairs ;  the  upper  leaves  often  narrow  and  entire.  Flowers  of  the  size  of 
those  of  tiie  Chwrlook,  the  calyx  very  erect,  the  petals  either  white,  with 
coloured  veins,  or  pale  yellow,  or  lilac.  Pod  usually  1  to  IJ  inches  long, 
nearly  cylindrical  when  fresh,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  pointed  or  conical 
style,  when  dry  more  or  less  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  often  separating 
in  joints  between  the  seeds. 

A  common  weed  of  cultivation,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  equally  abimdant  in  Britain.  Fl,  swrnmer 
and  autumn.  A  seacoast  variety,  particularly  abundant  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  extending  up  the  shores  of  western  Europe  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species, 
under  the  name  of  R,  maritimus.  It  has  the  leaves  usually  more  divided, 
the  pods  often  longer,  and  is  more  apt  to  last  a  second  year,  but  all  the 
other  characters  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  comparative 
length  of  the  style  and  pod,  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  etc,  occur  also  on 
inland  specimens,  at  least  on  the  Continent. 


Vn.  EESEDACILE.    THE  MIGNONETTE  FAMILY. 

A  small  family,  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus 
fieseda.  The  exotic  genera,  of  very  few  species  each,  asso- 
ciated with  it,  originally  formed  part  of  it,  but  have  been  se- 
parated on  account  chiefly  of  the  slight  differences  in  the 
strnctnre  of  the  fimit. 

I.  BESEDA.    MIGNONETTE.      * 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  short  perennial  stock,  alternate  leaves 
no  stipules,  and  small  greenish-yellow  or  white  flowers,  in  long  terminal 
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neemes  or  spikes.  Sepals  4  to  6.  Petals  as  many,  small,  narrow,  and 
some  or  all  of  them  deeply  divided.  Stamens  inde&iite,  but  not  numerous 
(about  8  to  24),  inserted  under  the  ovary  on  a  glandular  disk.  Ovary  single, 
-with  short  teeth,  each  terminating  in  a  very  short  style  or  sessile  stigma. 
Capsule  green,  open  at  the  top  long  before  maturity,  containing  several 
seeds,  arrangeid  abng  as  many  parietal  placentas  as  there  were  styles. 
Seeds  without  albumen. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  chiefly  confined  to  Europe,  northern 
A£rica,  and  western  Asia.  The  narrow,  insignificant,  divided  petals,  and 
open  capsule,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  British  plants. 

Leaves  entire       .••... 1.  J{.  luteola. 

Leaves  cut  or  divided  . 
Petals  white,  all  divided.    Leaves  pinnate,  with  many  entire  seg« 

ments t,  B.  alba. 

Petals  greenish-yellow,  one  or  two  of  them  undivided.    Leaves  tr)fld 

or  pinnate,  with  few  segments,  often  again  divided        .       .       .    S.  J{.  In/ea. 

The  stoeet  Mwnonette  of  our  gardens  {S.  odorata)  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
nearly  allied  to  B,  hUea, 

1.  »6«6dm  &uteola,  linn.    Byer's  IKlfBonette. 

{Weld,  Yellow  Weed,  or  Dyer's  Socket,) 
An  erect  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  with  a  hard,  stiff,  scarcely  branched 
stem,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches  long,  en- 
tire, but  slightly  waved  on  the  edges.  Flowers  of  a  yellowish  green,  in 
long,  stiff  spikes.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4  or  6,  very  unequal,  the  t  or  2  lower 
ones  entire,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  2  to  5  lobes.  Capsules  nearly  glo- 
btdar,  with  3  or  sometimes  4  teeth,  and  twice  as  many  external  furrows. 

In  waste  places,  throughout  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  from  Swe- 
den to  the  Caucasus.  Extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  de- 
creases northward,  although  found  occasionally  as  far  as  Aberdeen.  Long 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  dyers,  it  may  not  improbably  be  an  introduced 
plant  with  us,  as  in  northern  Europe  generally.    FL  summer, 

2.  Seseda  lutea,  Linn.    Cnt-leawed  IKlfBonette. 

Not  so  tall  as  B,  luteola,  much  more  branched,  and  less  erect.  Leaves 
very  variable,  but  alvrays  deeply  divided,  most  of  them  once  or  twice  trifid, 
but  occasionally  pinnated,  with  few  oblong  or  linear  segments,  much  waved 
on  the  margins.  Flowers  on  slender  'pedicels,  in  long  racemes.  Sepals 
usually  6,  but  sometimes  only  5.  Petals  as  many,  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
the  lowest  entire  or  2cleft,  the  others  irregularly  divided  into  2,  8,  or  4. 
Capsule  oblong,  with  3,  rarely  4,  very  short  teeth. 

In  waste  places,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  chiefly  prevalent  in  south-eastern 
England,  but  extends  also  to  the  limestones  of  the  western  and  jiorthem 
counties  of  England,  into  Ireland,  and  up  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to 
Aberdeen.    FU  swnmer. 

3.  B^lMda  Alba,  Linn.    "Wlilte  Miffnonette. 

(B.frutioulosa,  Brit.  Fl.) 
A  tall  perennial,  the  lower  leaves  crowded  on  the  stock  or  base  of  the 
stem,  and  all  deeply  pinnate,  with  numerous  (9  to  21)  linear  or  lanceolate 
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segments,  entire,  but  waved  on  the  margins.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels, 
much  whiter  than  in  the  last  two  species.  Sepals  5  or  6.  Petals  as  many, 
all  equal,  and  3*clefb.  Capsule  ovoid,  with  4,  or  sometimes  3,  6,  or  6  teeth. 
A  Mediterranean  species,  long  since  introduced  into  our  cottage  gardens, 
and,  as  an  outcast  from  them,  appears  to  have  become  naturallMd  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.    J^^.  summer. 


VIII.  CISTACEJS.    THE  CISTUS  FAMILY, 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite,  or,  in  ft  few  exotic  species, 
alternate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules ;  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  Sepals  3,  nearly  equal,  overlapping  each 
other  in  the  bud,  with  or  without  2  smaller  outer  ones.  Petals 
5,  or  rarely  fewer,  broadly  spreading.  Stamens  numerons, 
hypogynous,  and  free.  Ovary  and  style  single.  Capsule 
1-celled,  or  incompletely  divided  into  several  ceUs,  opening  in 
3,  5,  or  10  valves,  wmch  bear  along  their  centre  as  many 
placentas  or  imperfect  partitions.  Seeds  several,  the  embryo 
curved,  imbedded  in  albumen. 

A  small  Order,  spread  chiefly  over  southern  and  western  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  with  a  few  American  species.  It  corresponds  with  the 
old  Linnean  genus  Cistus,  which  is  now  limited  to  the  large  flowered  species 
with  6  valves  to  the  capsule.  They  are  none  of  them  British,  but  include 
the  well-known  GuTn-Cistutes  of  our  gardens. 

L  HELIANTHEMUM.    EOCKCIST. 

Low  or  difiiise  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with  the  flowers  smaller  than  in 
the  true  Cisttises,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  3  valves  only.  The  leaves  in 
the  British  species  are  all  opposite,  and  the  two  outer  sepals  very  seldom 
wanting. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  family. 

Ereot  annnal 1.  J7.  guttahtm, 

Diffaae,  much  branched  ODdershrabe. 

No  stipulee  to  the  leayes  (flowers  small) i.  ff.  oanutn, 

A  pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leat 
Leayes  green  above,  nearly  flat.    Flowers  nsually  yellow      .       .    8.  J7.  vuJgare, 
Leayes  whitish  on  both  sides,  the  edges  rolled  back.     Flowers 
always  white 4.  J7.  polifolium, 

1.  Belianfliemiim  gruttattim,  Mill.    Spotted  Rookolst. 

An  erect,  hairy  annual,  often  branched  at  the  base,  from  a  few  inches  to 
near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  or  the  lower  ones 
obovate  and  very  obtuse ;  the  upper  ones  more  pointed,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  stipules,  which  are  wanting  to  the  lower  ones.  Bacemes  loose, 
with  small  flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  Petals  very  fogacious,  yellow,  either 
with  or  without  a  dark  spot  at  their  base,  varying  also  in  size,  and  in  their 
edges  entire  or  jagged. 

In  pastures,  fields,  and  waste  places,  very  common  in  western  and 
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sonUierii  Europe,  extending  northward  throngh  France  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  sonthem  Ireland,  and  reappearing  on  the  Holyhead  mountain 
in  Anglesea.  Fl.  summer.  The  Anglesea  specimens  are  rather  stunted, 
with  the  leayes  broader  than  usual,  and  have  been  published  as  a  spedee 
under  the  name  of  H,  Breweri, 

2.  BeUaBtlieiiiiim  eaaiuiif  Dun.    Bomtj  Soekelst. 

A  much  smaller  and  more  compact  undershrub  than  H.  vulgare.  The 
leaves  much  smaller,  seldom  6  lines  long,  white  underneath,  or  sometimes 
on  both  sides,  and  all  without  stipules.  Racemes  numerous  and  short, 
with  small  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  Flowers  yellow,  veiy  much 
smaller  than  in  H,  vulffare. 

In  rocky,  hilly  districts,  in  central,  western,  and  south-western  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  Spain.  Kather  rare  in  Britain,  on  limestone 
rocks  in  western  and  north-western  England,  and  in  Clare  and  the  isle  of 
Arran  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.    Fl.  summer, 

3.  Bellanfliemiiin  Tolfare*  G«rtn.    Common  Sooketot. 

{Rock-rose,) 

A  low,  diffuse  undershrub,  with  a  short,  much  branched,  woody  stem, 
and  annual  procumbent  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  from  a  few  inches 
to  near  a  foot  long.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  mostly  oblong,  but  varying 
from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  scarcely  curved  down  on  Uie  edges,  glabrous  or 
slightly  haiiy,  green  above,  and  more  or  less  hoary  or  white  underneath. 
Stipules  linear-lanceolate,  1  to  2  or  even  3  lines  long.  Bacemes  loose,  the 
pedicels  deflected  before  and  after  flowering.  The  3  larger  sepals  marked 
with  3  very  prominent  ribs,  and  often  scarious  between  them ;  the  2  outer 
very  small.  Petals  broadly  spreading,  bright  yellow,  near  6  lines  long  and 
broad. 

In  dry  meadows  und  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  England  and  southern  Scot- 
land, but  in  Ireland  only  known  from  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Cape  Clear. 
Fl,  all  summer,  A  curious  variety,  or  rather  an  accidental  deformity, 
occasionallv  seen  in  gardens,  and  supposed  to  have  been  originally  found 
near  Croyoon  in  Surrey,  with  small,  narrow,  deeply  cut  petals,  has  been 
figured  under  the  name  of  H.  surr^'anum.  The  Bock-rose^  of  our  gardens 
are  chiefly  varieties  of  this  species,  which,  under  cultivation,  varies  much 
in  the  colour  of  its  flewers. 

4.  »fill«Blluiiniiiii  poUfollnmf  Fers.    "Wlilte  Bockelst. 

Very  near  H,  vulgare,  and  by  some  eonsidered  as  one  of  its  numerous 
varieties.  It  is  less  straggling,  the  leaves  are  narrow,  much  rolled  back  on 
the  edges,  and  hoary  on  both  sides,  and  the  flowers  are  always  white. 

On  limestone,  rocky  wastes,  common  in  south-western  and  sonie  parts 
of  central  Europe.  In  Britain  only  on  Brent  Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and 
at  Torquay  and  Babbicombe  in  Devonshire.    Fl,  summer. 
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IX.  VIOLACKE.    THE  VIOLET  FAMILY. 

A  fomily  limited  in  Europe  to  the  single  genus  Viola.  The 
exotic  genera  associated  with  it  agree  with  it  in  their  5  sepals 
and  petals,  their  5  anthers  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
short,  broad  filaments,  their  1-celled  ovary  with  three  parietal 
placentas,  and  their  albuminous  seeds  with  a  straight  embryo. 
They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
small,  ahnost  regular  flowers. 

I.  VIOLA.    VIOLET. 

Low  annuals  or  perennials,  with  stipulate,  radical  or  alternate  leaves, 
and  (in  the  British  species)  axillary  or  radical  1  -flowered  peduncles.  Sepals 
5,  produced  at  the  base  beyond  their  insertion.  Corolla  irregular,  of  5 
spreading  petals,  the  lowest  produced  into  a  spur  at  the  base.  Stamens  5, 
\he  filaments  very  short  and  broad,  bearing  the  anthers  on  their  inner 
Bur&ce,  and  more  or  less  cohering  in  a  ring  round  the  ovary,  the  two  lower 
ones  lengthened  into  a  short  spur  at  the  base.  Style  single,  with  a  dilated 
or  thickened  or  hooked  stigma.  Ovaiy  1-celled,  with  several  ovules,  in- 
serted on  3  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a  capsule,  opening  in  3  valves,  which 
become  folded  lengthwise  so  as  to  clasp  tightly  the  shining  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  spurred  flowers  firom  all 
British  Polypetals  except  ImpaHens^  which  is  at  once  known  by  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  In  all  the  British  species,  except  V, 
tricolor^  the  showy,  perfect  flowers  seldom  set  their  fruits.  The  capsules 
and  seeds  are  generally  produced  by  minute  flowers,  almost  without  petals 
or  stamens,  which  appear  later  in  the  year. 

Sepals  obtuse.  Flowers  and  leares  apparently  radical.    Stem  very  short. 
Leaves  glabrous,  reniform.    Flowers  small,  soentless  .       .       .       .    1.  F.  paluitHs. 
Leayes  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy. 

Flowers  sweet-scented.   Lateral  scions  creeping 2.  V.odorata, 

Flower  scentless.    No  creeping  scions.    Leaves  very  hairy       .       •    8.  V,hirta, 
Bepals  acute.    Annual  flowering  brandies  more  or  less  elongated. 
Stipules  narrow,  entire,  cUiate  or  toothed.  Stigma  hooked  and  pointed.    4.  V.eanina, 
Stipules  deeply  divided.  Stigma  thickened,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  below  it    6.  V.  tricolor. 

The  V.  calcarata  from  the  Alps,  the  V,  comuta  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
occasionally  a  few  other  exotic  species,  may  be  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
and  from  some  of  them,  especially  F.  comuta,  many  showy  varieties  have 
been  produced. 

1.  Viola  palustrlSf  Linn.    Marsb  Violet. 

The  stock  occasionally -emits  runners  or  scions,  like  V.  odorata,  but  it 
is  a  smaller  plant,  and  perfectly  glabrous,  except  very  rarely  a  few  hairs 
on  the  peduncles.  Leaves  reniform  or  orbicular,  and  cordate  at  Uie  base, 
very  slightly  crenate.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  the  V,  odorata,  of  a  pale 
blue,  with  purple  streaks,  and  quite  soentless ;  the  sepals  obtuse,  the  spur 
very  short.    Stigma  broad,  oblique. 

In  marshy  grounds  and  bogs,  widely  distributed  over  northern  and 
central  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  North  America.  Abundant  in  Scotland, 
but  decreasing  southwards,  and  quite  local  in  southern  Englanl    Oommon 
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in  some  parts  of  Ireland.     Fl,  spring  and  early  summer;  the  petallea 
flowers  in  summer, 

2.  Viola  odorata,  Lmn.    Sweet  Violet. 

Perennial  stock  short,  but  sometiines  branched,  knotted  with  the  remains 
of  the  old  leaf-stalks  and  stipules,  and  usually  emitting  creeping  runners 
or  scions.  Leaves  in  tadical  (or  rather,  terminal)  tufte,  broadly  cordate, 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  crenate,  downy  or  shortly  hairy,  with  rather  long 
stalks.  Stipides  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  entire.  Peduncles  about 
as  long  as  the  leaf-stalks,  with  a  pair  of  small  bracts  about  halfway  up. 
Flowers  nodding,  of  the  bluish-purple  colour  named  after  them,  or  white, 
more  or  less  scented.  Sepals  obtuse.  Spur  of  the  lower  petal  short 
Stigma  pointed,  horizontal  or  turned  downwards. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  in  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  meadows,  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  although  here  and  there  large 
districts  are  without  it,  and  only  a  doubtful  native  of  Ireland.  Fl.  early 
spring,  or  some  garden  varieties  in  autumn:  the  small petalless  flowers  that 
produce  the  seeds  mag  be  seen  nearly  all  summer.  Some  Continental  bota- 
nists distinguish  several  species  from  minute  differences  in  the  shape  and 
hairs  of  the  petals. 

3.  Viola  lilrta»  Linn.    Hairy  Violet. 

Very  near  V.  odorata,  and  most  probably  a  mere  variety,  seldom  pro- 
ducing runners,  more  hairy  in  all  its  parts,  with  narrower  and  less  obtuse 
leaves,  and  scentless  flowers. 

Chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  rocky  places,  open  woods,  and  pastures, 
with  a  more  extended  area  than  V,  odorata,  penetrating  farther  north  in 
Scandinavia,  and  yet  more  common  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus. 
Appears  more  frequent  in  Eastern  Britain,  and  less  so  in  the  west,  than 
F.  odorata,  very  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl.  rather  later  than  V,  odorata, 

4.  Viola  oanlaa,  Linn.    Dog  Violet. 
(F.  sylvatica  and  F.  stagnina,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short,  with  the  radical  leaves  tufted,  and  the  flowering  branches 
at  flrst  so  short  as  to  give  the  plant  much  resemblance  to  the  sweet  F. ; 
but  as  the  season  advances,  the  lateral  flowering  branches  are  always  more 
or  les9  elongated,  ascending  or  erect,  from  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot  long. 
Leaves  ovate,  cordate,  varying  from  nearly  orbicular  to  broadly  lanceolate, 
and  pointed.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  F.  odorata,  but  usually  paler, 
always  scentless,  and  the  sepals  pointed.  The  complete  flowers  set  their 
fruit  more  frequently  than  in  F.  odorata,  but  yet  tne  greater  number  of 
capsules  are  produced  by  the  later  petalless  flowers. 

Very  common  in  a  variety  of  situations,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  spring  and  early  summer;  the  petalless 
flowers  all  sum?ner.  It  varies  much  m  size,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  flowering  branches,  and  has  been  divided 
into  a  number  of  species,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  varieties, 
viz.:  — 

a.  F.  pumila,  Brit.  Fl.  Usually  only  2  or  3  inches  high,  the  flowering 
branches  frequently  perennial  at  the  base,  and  the  capsules  almost  always 
obtuse,  being  produced  by  the  petalless  flowers.  Grows  in  open,  dry,  or 
sandy  situations.  ^       , ,  .    , ,,  „ ,  ..^ 
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b.  Conrnxm  Dog  Violets  Six  inches  high  or  more ;  the  flowering  branches 
all  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate.  Capsules  often  pointed,  and  produced 
by  the  complete  flowers.    On  hedge-banks  and  in  Unlets. 

c.  V,  Btagnina,  Brit.  Fl.  Flowering  branches  more  erect  than  in  the 
common  variety,  often  much  longer,  although  sometimes  short.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  from  one  and  a  beilf  to  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and 
cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  veiy  pale  or  whfte.  Very  luxuriant  on 
boggy  heaths,  dwarf  near  the  seaside.  Baker  distinguishes  two  British 
forms  of  this  variety,  F.  BtagnitM  with  and  Fl  laatea  without  creeping 
stolones. 

5.  Viola  tricolor*  Linn.     Pansy  Violet. 

{HeartseoM  or  Pansy,) 

A  most  variable  plant,  but  easily  recognised  by  the  branching  stem,  the 
large  leaf-like  stipules  deeply  divided  into  several  linear  or  oblong  lobes, 
the  central  or  terminal  one  the  largest,  broadest,  and  most  obtuse,  and  by 
the  style  thickened  at  the  top  into  an  almost  globular  oblique  stigma.  The 
plant  is  glabrous,  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves  stalked,  from  narrow-oblong 
to  ovate  or  cordate,  always  obtuse  and  slightly  crenate.  Flowers  purple, 
whitish,  or  yellow,  or  with  a  mixture  of  these  colours ;  the  two  upper  pairs 
of  petals  slightly  overlapping  each  other,: and  usually  more  coloured}  the 
lower  petal  always  broadest,  and  generally  ^yellow  at  t^e  base. 

On  hilly  pastures  and  banks,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places  throughout 
Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  and  abundant  in  Britain,  especially  as  a  weed  of 
cultivation.  Fl.from  spring  till  autumn.  It  is  the  most  variable  of  all  gup 
VioletSf  and  has  been  divided  into  more  than  a  dozen  species.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  prominent  forms,  which,  however  constantly  different  they 
may  sometimes  appear,  at  others  pass  gradually  into  each  other. 

a.  V.  arvensis,  Murr.,  or  Field  Pansy,  A  slender  annual,  from  2  at 
3  inches  to  6  inches  or  a  foot  long.  The  lobes  of  the  stipules  and  leaves 
narrow ;  the  petals  small,  sometimes  shorter  than  the  calyx,  pale  yellow, 
nearly  white,  or  the  upper  ones  pale  purple.  A  very  common  weed  of 
cultivation. 

b.  Garden  PaTisy.  Larger  than  V,  arvensis  in  all  its  parts,  often  bien- 
nial or  perennial,  with  broader  leaves.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  stipules 
larger ;  the  petals  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  very  variable  in  colour.  It 
sows  itself  readily,  but  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  F.  arvensis, 

c.  V.  lutea,  Brit.  Fl.  Usually  perennial.  Foliage  of  the  compact 
forms  of  the  garden  Pansy.  Flowers  large  and  richly  coloured,  often 
yellow.  In  mountain  pastures  in  Wales,  northern  England,  and  western 
Scotland.  V,  Curtisii  is  an  intermediate  form  between  iSlIs  and  the  garden 
Pansy, 


X.  POLYGALACEJE.    THE  MILKWORT  FAMILY. 

A  family  represented  in  Enrope  only  by  Poly  gala  itself. 
Tlie  other  genera  associated  with  it  are  chiefly  tropical  or 
natives  of  3ie  southern  hemisphere,  diflering  from  Polygala 
in  the  form  and  consistence  of  their  fmit,  or  in  minor  det^dls 
in  the  structure  of  their  flowers. 
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I.  POLTOALA.    MILEWOBT. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  osually  alternate,  oo  stipnles,  and 
very  irregular  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  5,  of  which  the  two 
inner  are  large,  usually  petal-like,  and  commonly  called  win^t.  Petals  3, 
4,  or  5,  the  lowest  very  small  and  subulate,  and  all  more  or  less  united  with 
^e  stamens.  Stammis  united  in  two  parcels,  each  with  4  anthers  opening 
by  pores  at  the  summit.  Style  1,  with  a  single  stigma.  Orair  and  capsule 
fat,  2-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell.  Seeds  albununous 
and  cotyledons  thin  in  the  British  species ;  cotyledons  fleshy,  and  no  albu- 
men in  some  exotic  ones. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  difibsed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
Several  of  the  showy  south  African  species  are  often  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses. 

1.  Polygala  Tulgarls,  Linn.    Common  Milkwort. 

(P.  calcarea,  Bab.  Man.    Milkwort.) 

A  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  short  tufted  or  almost 
woody  stock,  and  numerous  diffuse  or  ascending  branches,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  near  a  foot  long.  It  will  also  occasionally  flower  the  flrst  year,  so  as 
to  appear  annual.  L^ves  crowded  at  the  base,  the  lowest  obovate  or  even 
orbicular,  especially  in  young  plants,  the  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  or 
even  linear,  2  or  3  lines  to  near  an  inch  long.  Flowers  usu^ly  bright  blue 
or  pink,  hanging  on  short  pedicels  in  elegant  terminal  racemes,  with  a 
small  bract  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel.  Three  outer  sepals  small,  linear, 
and  greenish,  the  2  wings  twice  as  large,  obovate  or  oblong,  coloured  and 
elegantly  veined ;  after  flowering  they  lie  flat  on  the  capsule,  but  become 
greener.  Petals  much  smaller,  the  2  lateral  oblong-linear,  the  lowest  keel- 
shaped,  and  tipped  with  a  litde  crest.  Style  dilated  at  the  top.  Capsule 
green,  orbicular,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  wing,  notched  at  the  top.  Seeds 
oblong,  downy. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  on  banks,  under  hedges,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Bntain. 
Fl.  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lower  and  upper 
leaves,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  the  veins  and  the  breadUi  of 
the  wings,  etc.,  and  many  forms  which  have  appeared  constant  in  particular 
localities,  have  at  various  times  been  characterised  as  species.  The  most 
remarkable  is  P.  arnarat  Linn.  (P.  austriaca,  Brit.  El.),  a  small  plant,  with 
the  lower  leaves  obovate  and  spreading,  precisely  like  some  forms  of  the 
common  variety,  except  that  the  veins  of  the  inner  sepals  or  wings  are  all 
simply  branched,  not  anastomosing,  as  in  all  other  British  varieties.  It  is 
a  Continental  variety,  which  had  only  been  found  in  Britain  on  Cronkley 
Fell,  in  north  Yorkshire,  but  is  said  to  have  been  recently  detected  in  Kent 
by  Mr.  Duthie. 


XI.  rEANKElSriACEJE.    THE  FRANKENLA  FAMILY. 

An  Order  limited  to  the  genus  FranJcenia,  which  differs 
from  the  Garyophyllacece  in  the  parietal  placentas  of  the  ovary 
and  capsule,  and  from  Hypericinece  in  its  valvate  calyx  and 
definite  stamens,  and  in  its  habit* 
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I.  FBANKEHIA.    FRANKENIA. 

Prostrate  or  spreading  seacoast  herbs  or  imdershrubs,  with  opposite, 
often  clustered,  small  leaves,  and  no  stipules,  the  flowers  sessile  m  the 
upper  axils.  Sepals  combined  into  a  tubular  calyx,  with  4  or  5  teeth.  Petals 
4  or  6,  with  long  claws  and  spreading  laminas.  Stamens  4  or  5,  alternating 
with  the  petals,  and  usually  2  or  3  additional  ones  opposite  the  petals. 
Ovary  single,  with  one  style,  shortly  2-,  3-,  or  4-cleft.  Capsule  opening  in 
2,  3,  or  4  valves.  Seeds  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  valves,  very  8inall» 
with  a  straight  embryo  imbedded  in  albumen. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  the  seacoasts  of  nearly 
all  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

1.  rrankenia  Isevls,  Linn.    Common  Vrankenia. 

{Sea-heath,) 

A  diffuse,  much-branched  perennial,  spreading  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8 
inches ;  glabrous  or  nearly  so  in  the  British  specimens.  Leaves  crowded  in 
little  opposite  clusters  along  the  branches,  small,  rather  thick,  and  appear- 
ing linear  from  their  edges  being  closely  rolled  down.  Flowers  few,  sessile 
among  the  ui^r  leaves,  forming  little  terminal  leafy  heads  or  short  spikes. 
Calyx  fiuTowed,  about  the  lengUi  of  the  leaves.    Petals,  small,  pink. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes,  common  round  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  central  Asia,  extends  up  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Prance, 
and  varieties  of  what  is  now  considered  as  the  same  species  are  abund^mt 
in  similar  localities  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  Britain  it  is  only  on 
the  south-eastern  coasts  of  England.  Fl.  summer.  The  hairy  variety, 
often  distin^ished  as  a  spedes,  common  in  the  south,  does  not  appear  to 
extend  to  Britain. 


XII.  CARYOPHYILACEJE.    THE  PINK  FAMILY. 

Annnal  or  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and 
no  stipules,  or,  in  a  very  few  genera,  small  scarions  stipules ; 
the  branches  usually  knotted  at  each  pair  of  leaves ;  the  flowers 
not  yellow,  usually  in  dichotomous  cymes  or  panicles.  Sepals 
4  or  5,  free,  or  united  into  a  tubular  calyx.  Petals  as  many, 
twisted  in  the  bud,  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Stamens 
free,  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  fewer,  inserted  under  the 
ovary.  Styles  2  to  6,  linear,  stigmatic  along  their  whole 
length.  Capsule  1-celled,  or  divided  into  ceSs  at  the  base 
only,  opening  at  the  top  into  as  many,  or  twice  as  many  teeth 
or  valves  as  tiliere  are  styles.  Seeds  several  attached  to  a 
shorter  or  longer  central  column*  embryo  curved  round  a 
mealy  albumen  or  very  rarely  nearly  straight* 

A  considerable  funlly,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  most  numerous  in 
temperate  regions,  especially  in  the  noi^hem  hemisphere,  extending  into 
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the  Arctic  Circle,  and  to  the  smnmits  of  the  Alps,  but  rare  within  the 
tropics.  The  species  are  readily  distingnished  by  their  foliage  and  habit 
from  all  British  polypetalous  pliuits,  except  Franienia,  Elatine,  and  Lmwn 
catharticum,  which  haye  their  ovary  and  capsule  completely  divided  into 
cells,  and  Paron^chiaceat  which  have  but  one  seed  in  the  ovary  and  capsule. 
The  genera  into  which  the  species  are  distributed  are  often  veiy  arti- 
fidal,  depending  on  the  number  of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  or  styles.  These 
numbers  are  not  indeed  strictly  constant,  even  in  different  flowers  of  the 
same  individual;  but  in  general  by  far  the  greater  number  of  flowers  in 
each  individual  will  be  found  to  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  characters 
assigned  to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken, 
especially  in  the  smaller-flowered  Alainea,  to  count  the  number  of  parts  in 
several  flowers  wherever  any  hesitation  is  felt  as  to  the  genus  it  should  be 
referred  to. 

Suborder  1.  Brussmm,' 
Sepals  united  in  a  tubular  or  eampanulate  eaUyx, 

Two  or  four  scateB  or  bracts  closely  embracing  the  base  or  tbe 

whole  of  the  calyx 1.  Dianthus. 

No  scales  at  tbe  base  of  the  calyx. 

Styles  2    •      •      •      . 3.  Bafonabli. 

Styles  8    .       .       • .8.  Silxns. 

Styles  5  (rarely  4)  .........     4.  Ltchmis. 

Suborder  S.  AisiNKfi. 

8ep€tUfrett  or  only  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base. 

Small,  white,  scaly  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Styles  8.    Leaves  linear,  cylindrical,  opposite,   not  olus> 

tered 13.  Spiboulabu. 

Styles  3.    Leaves  flat,  the  upper  ones  apparently  4  in  a 

whorl 14.  POLTCABFOX. 

Sfyles  5.  Leaves  linear,  cylindrical,  clustered  so  as  to  appear 

many  in  a  whorl     ......*.    18.  BfkbouIwL 

Leaves  without  any  scales  or  stipules  at  the  base. 
Finals  entire,  or  slightly  Jagged,  or  none, 
Bepela  4  or  5,  with  the  same  number  of  styles. 
Capsule  opening  in  4  or  5  valves.    Small,  matted,  fine 

leaved  plants 5.  Sagika. 

Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  8  or  10  teeth. 
Plant  glabrous,  stiil,  and  erect.    Petals  quite  entire     8.  MosNcmA. 
Plant  downy,  much    branched.     Petals  slightly 

notched 10.  CsRAsnuiC 

Sepals  5.    Styles  3  (rarely  4). 
Petals  none.    Alpine,  moss-like  plant     ....     6.  Cheelebia. 
Petals  obovate  or  oblong  (sometunes  very  small). 

Petals  quite  entire 7.  Arenabia. 

Petals  slightly  jagged 9.  Holostbum. 

Petals  2-de/t, 
Styles  8. 
Capsule  opening  to  below  the  middle,  in  6  valves .       .    11.  Stellabia. 
Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  in  6  short  teeth.    Alpine 

plant,  with  narrow  leaves Cebastium  Trigynum. 

Styles  6,  rarely  4. 
Stem  leaves  sessile.    Capsule  opening  in  10  or  8  short 

teeth 10.  OERAsinTM. 

Stem-leayes  cordate,  stalked.    Capsule  opening  in  5 
entire  or  shortly  split  valves       .....    Sibllabia  Aquatica, 

Among  exotic  genera,  several  Oypsophylla^  from  south-eastern  Europe, 
are  occasionally  odtivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  Cucubahu  hace{fer 
from  central  and  southern  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Bogs,  introduced  with  ballast. 
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L  DIAKTHirS.    PINK. 

Stiff  perennials,  or  more  rarely  annuals,  with  nanow  leaves.  Calyx 
tubular,  S-toothed,  clasped  at  the  base  or  covered  by  2,  4,  or  6  broad  scales 
or  bracts.  Petals  usually  crenate,  or  jagged.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2. 
Capsule  stalked  within  the  calyx,  opening  in  the  4op  in  4  teeth  or  short 
valves. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a  few  South 
African  species.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  natural  in  the  family,  readily 
known  by  the  scales  under  the  calyx. 

Annuals.    Flowers  small,  clustered  together,  the  scaleB  as  long  as  the 

calyx 

Plant  glabrous.    Scales  broad,  dry,  and  scarious 1.  Z>.  prolifer. 

Plant  slightly  downy.    Scales  myrow,  herbaceons,  with  long  points    .    2.  />.  armeria. 
Perennials.    Flowers  few  on  each  stem,  distinct,  the  scales  much  shorter 

than  the  calyx. 
Lower  leaves  not  half  an  inch  long,  green,  and  loosely  tufted. 

G^yx-teeth  and  scales  pointed.    Flowers  scentless 8.  />.  deltoides. 

Lower  leaves  near  an  inch,  stiff,  and  glaucous.  Calyx-teeth  and  scales 

broad,  obtuse,  or  with  minute  points.    Flowers  scented  .....    4.  Z>.  eoesitu. 

Among  the  exotic  species  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  the  sweet'WUliam 
(D,  barbatu8\  the  Carnation  And  Clove  Pink  (Varieties  of  2?.  Caryophyllus), 
the  Pheasant? s-eye  Pink.  (2>.  pluTnarim),  all  foom  .central  or  southern 
Europe,  and  the  last  two  said  to  establish  themselves  occasionally  half-wild 
on  old  walls,  the  Indian  Pink  (2>.  sinensis),  etc. 

1.  Dla&fhiis  prolifer,  linn.    Prollferoas  Pink.'* 

A  stiff,  erect,  wiry,  glabrous  annual,  simple,  or  with  a  few  erect  brancheS| 
6  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  few,  narrow,  erect,  and 
mostly  pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  compact,  oblong  or  ovoid,  terminal 
heads,  the  calyx  quite  concealed  by  broad,  dry,  shinmg,  almost  scarious, 
imbricated  scales,  from  the  top  of  which  appear  the  small,  spreading,  pinl^ 
petals. 

On  dry,  hilly  pastures,  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a  few 
spots  in  southern  and  eastern  England.    Fl,  summer  and  OAUumn* 

2.  Dlanfhiu  Armeria,  linn.    Deptford  Pink. 

An  erect  annual,  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  slightly  blanched,  and 
more  or  less  downy  with  very  short  hairs.  Leaves  more  herbaceous  than 
in  most  Dianthi,  1  to  2  or  even  3  inches  long,  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones 
pointed.  Flowers  small  and  scentless,  in  terminal  clusters.  Calyx  8  or  9 
lines  long,  the  teeth  fine  and  pointed,  the  outer  scales  broad  at  the  base, 
but  tapering  into  fine  green  points,  often  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 
Petals  narrow,  pink,  with  white  dots,  crenate  on  the  edge. 

On  pastures,  in  waste  places,  under  hedges,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Sweden.  Not  common 
in  Britain,  although  it  has  been  found  in  several  English  and  a  few  of  the 
southern  Scotch  counties.    Fl,  summer, 

3.  Diantlms  deltoides,  Linn.    Maiden  Pink. 

A  low  perennial,  forming  a  loose,  difihse,  leafy  tuft ;  not  of  many  years' 
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duration,  the  flowering  stems  ascending,  glabrous,  or  slightly  luxury,  6' 
inches  to  near  a  foot  long,  nsnally  forked  above  the  middle.  Leaves  seldom 
half  an  inch  long,  green  and  glabrons,  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones  scarcely 
pointed.  Flowers  not  large,  scentless,  pink  or  spotted  with  white,  solitary 
or  two  together,  on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  6  or  7  lines  long,  with  pointed 
teeth,  the  outer  scales  broad,  with  a  narrow  point  reaching  to  a  third  or 
near  a  half  of  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

On  banks,  open  pastures,  etc,  in  £urope  and  western  Asia,  penetrating 
further  north  into  Scandinavia  than  the  last  two.  More  generally  distri- 
buted over  Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  localities,  but  wanting  in  many 
counties,  and  not  known  in  Ireland,  except  as  an  introduced  plant.  Fl.  all 
»umm^.  It  varies  with  2  or  4  scales  to  the  calyx,  and  has  often  white  flowers. 

4.  BUtntliiis  ewsluSf  Linn.    Olieddar  Mnk. 

A  perennial,  of  a  very  glaucous  hue,  forming  a  short,  densely  tufted, 
often  almost  woody  stock.  Lower  leaves  crowded,  stiff,  seldom  above  an 
inch  long,  narrow-linear,  but  obtuse.  Flower-stems  erect,  6  or  6  inches  or 
rarely  near  a  foot  high,  simple  and  1 -flowered,  or  rarely  forked,  bearing  a 
few  leaves  more  pointed  than  the  lower  ones.  Flowers  rather  large,  fra- 
grant. Calyx  rather  thick,  with  short  teeth,  the  outer  scales  4,  broad,  very 
shortly  pointed,  not  half  so  long  as  the  calvx.  Petals  broad,  irregularly 
crenate,  usually  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  inside. 

On  limestone  or  volcanic  rocks,  in  various  parts  of  western,  central,  and 
southern  Europe,  but  usually  very  local.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the 
Cheddar  rocks  in  Somersetshire,    rl.  Jtine  cmd  July, 


II.  SAPONABIA.    SAPONABU. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis,  Styles  2.  Capsule  opening  at 
the  top  in  4  teeth  or  short  valves. 

This  genus,  artificially  distinguished  by  the  number  of  styles,  comprises 
several  European  and  west  Asiatic  species,  among  which  the  S,  ocymoidts 
and  calahrica  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  and  S,  Vac- 
cariat  a  common  cornfield  weed  in  Continental  Europe  and  central  Asia, 
remarkable  for  its  angular  calyx  and  small  pink  flowers,  appears  occasionally 
in  our  own  cornfields,  especially  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

1.  Saponarla  officinaliSv  Linn.    Common  SaponarUu 

{Soapivort.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  several  stout,  leafy,  erect  stems,  from  1  to  2 
feet  high.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptical,  2  to  3  inches  long,  strongly  marked 
with  3  or  5  ribs,  and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  very  short,  broad  stalk. 
Flowers  large  and  handsome,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  nearlv  white,  in  dense 
corymbs  or  heads  at  the  summit  of  the  stems,  surrounded  by  small  lanceo- 
late floral  leaves  or  bracts.  Calyx  tubular,  about  9  or  1 0  lines  long.  Petals 
obcordate. 

On  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  some  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland,  about  villages  and  habitations,  probably  introduced 
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from  cultivation,  but  perhaps  really  hatiye  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.    Ft,  summer. 


III.  SILEKE.    SILENE. 

Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Lychnis,  Styles  3.  Capsules  opening 
at  the  top  in  6  teeth  or  short  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  with  a  few  south  African  species.  It  is  very  ar- 
tifiially  distinguished  from  SaponariaKxudi  Lychnishy  the  number  of  styles, 
and  the  popular  names  of  Caiclifly  and  Campion  each  include  species  of  both 
Silem  and  Lychnis.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  the  character  derived 
from  the  styles,  and  to  distinguish  these  two  genera  by  the  number  of  the 
teeth  or  valves  of  the  capsule,  the  same  as  that  of  the  styles  in  Lychnis, 
twice  as  many  in  Silene,  thus  transferring  Lychnis  vespertina  and  8,  diuma 
to  8ilene,  but  this  would  scarcely  render  the  genera  less  artificial. 

Calyx  glabrous.    Leaves  glabrous  or  slightly  downy. 
Moss-like  alpine  plant,  with  very  short  tufted  stems      ....    \.  S.(icaMlU. 
Stem  elongated. 
Calyx  much  inflated  after  flowering,  ovoid  or  globular     .       .       »    i,  8,  i^flata. 
Calyx  short,  not  inflated.    Flowers  numerous,  small        .       .       •    8.  &  otUe$, 
Calyx  and  foliage  downy  or  hairy.         •" 
Perennials. 
Calyx  short    Flowers  small,  numerous,  in  opposite  bunches  or 

whorls 8.  SLotUei, 

Calyx  tubular.     Flowers  rather  large,  nodding,  on  opposite  pe- 
duncles, forming  loose  panicles 4,  8.  nutans. 

Annuals.    Calyx  contracted  at  the  top,  with  narrow  teeth. 
Flowers  axillary,  forming  unilateral  spikes.    Calyx  10-ribbed  .       »    6.  8,  galliea. 
Flowers  in  terminal  dichotomous  panicles,  or  aolitaiy. 

Calyx  conical,  35- to  30-ribbed .    6.  Aeontoi. 

Calyx  long  and  tubular,  10-ribbed  .       .       .       .       .       .       .    1.  8.  noct^/lora. 

Two  south  Eur6pean  species,  8,  italica  and  the  LobeVs  Caichfly  {8,  Jr- 
meriay,  appear  to  have  occasionally  escaped  from  gardens,  and  sown  them- 
selves in  some  localities.  Several  other  exotic  species,  especially  8.  com' 
pacta,  8.  vespertina,  8,  ntbella,  8,  8hafta,  etc.,  are  frequent  ornaments  of 
our  flower-beds. 

1.  SUene  acaultat  Linn.    Dwarf  Sllene. 

(Moss  Campion,) 

This  beautiful  little  mountain  |^nt  forms  dense  moss-like  tufts,  often 
many  inches'  diameter,  consisting  of  a  much  branched  perennial  stock,  the 
very  short  branches  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  leaves,  and  crowned  by 
dense  spreading  clusters  of  short,  green,  linear,  and  glabrous  leaves.  From 
the  centre  of  these  arise  the  numerous  flowers,  either  sessile  or  on  1- 
flowered  peduncles,  which  seldom  attain  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx  broadly 
tubular  or  campanulate,  quite  glabrous,  with  rather  obtuse  teeth.  Petals 
reddish-purple,  obovate,  slightly  notched,  with  a  small  scale  at  the  base  of 
the  lamina. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and,  at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
southern  Europe.  Abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  northern 
Ireland,  extending  more  sparingly  into  the  Lake  district  of  England  and 
into  North  "Wales.    Fl.  summer. 
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2.  SUene  inflata,  Sm.    Bladder  SUane. 

{Bladder  Campion,) 

A  perennial,  loosely  branched  at  the  base,  with  ascending  or  seldom  erect 
stems,  from  6  inches  to  above  a  foot  long,  of  a  glaucous  green,  and  usually 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  or  rarely  nearly  linear,  and  usually  pointed. 
Flowers  few,  white,  erect  or  slightly  drooping,  in  loose  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  becomes  at  length  almost  globu- 
lar, inflated,  and  much  veined.  Petals  more  or  less  deeply  2-cleft,  with  a 
small  scale  at  the  base  of  the  lamina,  which  sometimes  disappears  altogether. 

In  fields,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions  and  to  high 
alpine  summits.  Generally  spread  over  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  FL 
all  summer,  A  seacoast  variety,  more  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland, 
with  short  diffiise  stems,  thicker,  more  obtuse  leaves,  and  almost  solitary 
flowers,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  8,  martHma, 

8.  flUane  Otltes,  Sm.    flpanlsli  flUene. 

Perennial  stock  short  and  tufted,  with  narrow  leaves,  as  in  8,  nutans ; 
the  stems  simple,  erect  and  stiff,  with  few  leaves,  about  a  foot  high. 
Flowers  dicecious,  small  and  numerous,  of*  a  pale  yellowish-green,  arrangdd 
in  loose  opposite  clusters,  having  the  appearance  of  whorls,  aud  forming  a 
long,  narrow  panicle.  Calyx  scarcely  1^  line  long.  Petals  narrow  and 
entire,    b'tyle  and  stamens  projecting  beyond  the  flower. 

In  sandy  fields  and  pastures,  in  central,  southern,  and  especially  eastern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Kussian  Asia,  not  so  conmion  in  western  Europe, 
although  extending  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Britain  only  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.    Fl,  sumfner, 

4.  flUene  nmtaaa,  linn.    IToddlnr  flllane. 

{Nottingham  Catchy,) 

Stock  tufted  and  perennial,  with  a  rather  thick  taproot,  short,  procum- 
bent barren  shoots,  and  erect  flowering  stems,  1  to  2  feet  high,  more  or  less 
hoary  with  short  hairs,  usually  viscid  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves 
oblong-obovate,  pointed,  narrowed  into  a  long  stalk,  the  stem-leaves  few, 
narrow,  and  sessile.  Flowers  nodding  in  a  loose,  rather  narrow  panicle,  3 
or  6  together  on  short  opposite  peduncles.  Calyx  tubular,  4  or  6  Hnes  long. 
Petals  white  or  greenish  underneath,  deeply  2  deft,  with  long  claws,  the 
style  and  stamens  projecting  beyond  the  flower. 

On  hilly  or  stony  pastures,  and  in  rocky  districts,  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  IMstributed  over  several 
part-s  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  in  some  places  introduced 
only,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

5.  flllene  galllca,  linn.    8mall«flowered  flUene. 

{8,  anglica,  Brit.  Fl.) 
A  hairy,  slightly  viscid,  much  branched  annnal,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot 
high,  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base.  Lower  leaves  small  and  obovate, 
upper  ones  narrow  and  pointed.  Flowers  small,  nearly  sessile,  generally 
all  turned  to  one  side,  forming  a  simple  or  forked  terminal  spike,  with  a 
linear  bract  at  the  base  of  each  flower.     Calyx  very  hairy,  with  10  longi- 
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tudinal  ribs  and  5  slender  teeth,  at  first  tabular,  afterwards  OToid,  and 
much  contracted  at  the  top.  Petals  very  small,  entire  or  notched,  pale  red 
or  white. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin,  but  now  a  common  weed  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  most  parts  of 
the  cidtiyated  world';  pretty  frequent  in  southern  England,  tfnd  appearing 
occasionally  in  other  parts  of  Britain.  FL  summer,  A  variety  with  a  dark 
spot  on  the  petals,  called  8.  quinquevulneray  used  to  be  cultivated  in  fiower- 
gardens. 

6.  flUene  oontoat  Linn.    Striated  flUene. 

An  erect,  simple,  or  slightly  branched  annusd,  about  6  inches  high, 
slightly  hoary  witi  minute,  soft  hairs.  Badical  leaves  obovate,  spreading, 
those  of  the  stem  narrow  and  erect.  Flowers  few,  in  a  small,  compact,  ter- 
minal panicle.  Calyx  conical,  about  6  lines  long,  marked  with  26  to  30 
longitudinal  veins,  the  mouth  always  contracted,  with  5  slender  teeth. 
Petals  small,  pale  pink,  notched  or  2-cleft. 

In  sandy  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  common  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but  not  reaching  into  northern 
Germany.  In  Britain,  confined  to  south-eastern  England  or  appearing 
occasionally  on  ballast-hills  farther  north  or  in  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

7.  Silene  iiootlllora«  Linn,    irigrbt  SUene. 

A  coarse,  erect,  hairy,  and  viscid  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or 
branched.  Lower  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  shortly  stalked,  the 
upper  ones  narrow-lanceolate  and  sessile.  Flowers  two  or  tlu^e,  or  some- 
times several  together,  in  a  loose,  terminal,  dichotomous  panicle.  Calyx 
above  an  inch  long,  tubular,  with  10  ribs  and  5  slender  teeth,  swelling,  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  rather  below  the  middle.  Petals  rather  lai^,  2-cleft,  pale 
pink  or  nearly  white,  opening  at  night. 

Probably  of  south  European  origin,  now  a  conmion  cornfield  weed  in 
central  Europe,  and  found  occasionally  as  such  in  various  parts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    FL  with  the  com. 


IV.  LYCHNIS.    LYCHNIS. 

Calyx  tubular  or  inflated,  with  6  teeth.  Petals  5,  with  erect  claws,  and 
a  spreading  lamina,  entire  or  2-cleft,  usually  with  a  small,  double  or  notched 
scale  at  its  base.  Stamens  10.  Styles  5,  or  very  rarely  4.  Capsule  1-celled, 
or  divided  at  the  base  into  5  cells,  and  opening  in  5  or  10  teeth  or  short 
valves  at  the  top. 

Far  less  numerous  than  Silene^  the  species  of  this  genus  are  however 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  Uie  tropics.  Some 
botanists  break  up  the  genus  into  several  small  ones,  referring  the  British 
species  to  Melandrium,  A^rostemma,  Lychnis,  and  Fiscaria, 

Calyx  with  long,  narrow,  green  lobes,  projecting  beyond  the  petals    .    8.  L,  Githago, 
Calyx-teeth  shorter  than  tiie  petals. 

Calyx  after  flowering  much  swollen,  ovoid  and  globular. 
Plant  glabrons  and  glaucous.    Calyx  veined         ....        SUene  ififlata. 

Plant  coarse,  green,  and  hairy.    Calyx  10-ribbed. 
Flowers  white.    Capsule  ovoid    ...  ...    1.  X.  vesperUna, 

Flowers  red.    Capsule  nearly  globular i,  L.  diuma. 
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Galyx  tnbnlar  or  short,  not  swollen. 

Flowers  in  loose  panicles.    Petals  cut  into  narrow  strips     .       ,    4.  L.  Flot-euentU 

Flowers  in  heads,  or  dense  oblong  panides. 
Stems  yeiy  viscid.    Calyx  narrow,  tnbnlar.    Petals  notched  .    6.  L.  VUearia, 
Stems  not  viscid.    Calyx  short.    Petals  2-cleft         .       .       .    6.  X.  alpina. 

AmoDg  the  exotic  species  most  frequently  cultivated  for  oroament,  maj 
be  mentioned  the  L,  chalcedonicay  L.  coronaria  or  Base  Campion^  L,  Cali- 
Rosa,  and  L.  oceUata,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  or  the  Levant,  and 
L,  fulgent  from  Mexico. 

1.  Xiyotanlfl  Tespertliiat  Sibth.    ^nrhlte  Ayelmls. 

A  rather  coarse,  hairy  biennial,  more  or  less  viscid,  1  to  2  feet  high,  and 
loosely  branched.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  usually  pointed,  tapering  at  the 
base,  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  few,  in  loose  panicles,  rather  large, 
white,  or  rarely  pale  pink,  opening  in  the  evening  (wnen  they  are  slightlv 
scented),  and  usually  dioecious.  Calyx  7  to  9  lines  long,  softly  hairy  with 
10  ribs  and  5  lanceolate-linear  teeth,  swelling  as  the  capsule  ripens,  so  as 
to  assume  an  ovoid  shape.  Petals  2-cleft.  Capsule  o?oid,  opening  at  the 
top  in  10  teeth,  which  remain  erect,  or  curve  slightly  outwards. 

Under  hedges,  in  fields  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia.    Abundant  in  Britain.    FU  all  summer, 

2.  Xiyolmis  dluma*  Sibth.    Sad  Zyolmis. 

Very  near  L,  vespertina  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety,  but  the  plant  is 
less  viscid,  the  leaves  and  calyxes  usually  shorter,  the  flowers  red,  scent- 
less, opening  in  the  morning,  and  the  capsule  more  globular,  the  10  teeth 
very  spreading,  or  rolled  back. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  woods  and  hedgebanks,  with  the  same  geogra- 
phical range  as  X.  vespertina.  Equally  common  in  Britain.  FL  all  summer, 
commencing  in  spring, 

3.  Xiyebnis  CMthmrOf  Lam.    Com  ftyolmis. 

{Agrostemma,  Brit.  FL  Com  Cockle,) 
A  tall,  erect  annual,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  clothed  with  long,  soft, 
whitish  appressed  hairs.  Leaves  long  and  narrow.  Flowers  on  long  leaf- 
less peduncles,  rather  large,  red,  and  inodorous,  remarkable  for  the  long, 
green,  linear  lobes  of  the  calyx,  projecting  much  beyond  the  petals ;  the 
kitter  are  broad,  imdivided,  and  without  any  scales  on  the  lamina.  Capsule 
opening  in  5  teeth. 

Probably  of  south-eastern  origin,  but  now  a  common  cornfield  weed,  all 
over  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
British  cornfields.    Fl,  with  the  com, 

4.  Ayotanlfl  Flos^cncnlly  Linn.    Meadow  Ayclmis. 

(Ragged  Robin.) 
Stock  short  and  perennial,  but  not  of  long  duration,  stems  erect,  not 
much  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  downy  below  and  viscid  above. 
Leaves  few,  narrow-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  in  loose 
terminal  panicles,  red  and  scentless,  but  remarkable  for  their  petals  cut 
into  4  linear  lobes,  the  two  middle  ones  the  longest.  Calyx  short,  glabrous, 
with  10  ribs  and  5  short  teeth.  Capsule  nearly  globular,  opening  in  6 
teeth. 
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In  moist  or  marshy  meadows  and  pastures,  ditches,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FL  spring  and  summer, 

5.  Xiyotanift  Visoaria,  Linn.    Viscid  lychnis. 

Stock  perennial,  usually  tufted,  the  flowering  stems  erect,  6  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  glabrous,  but  very  viscid  in  the  upper  part  Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  the  lower  ones  contracted  into  long  stalks,  which  are  often  fnnged 
with  a  few  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  red,  in  close,  sessile  or  shortljr-stalked, 
opposite  clusters,  forming  an  oblong  panicle,  or  sometimes  a  terminal  liead. 
Caljrx  tubular,  about  6  lines  long,  with  10  veins  and  5  short  teeth,  rather 
swollen  above  the  middle  as  the  &uit  ripens.    Petals  slightly  notched. 

On  rocks  and  rather  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe 
and  a  great  part  of  Eussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  and  yot  rare  in 
southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  North  Wales 
and  Scotland,  especially  about  Edinburgh  and  in  Perthshire.    FL  June, 

6.  Ayotanis  alpina,  Linn.    Alpine  Ayotanis. 

Like  L.  Viscaria  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  smaller  and  not  viscid.  Stems 
seldom  6  inches  high.  Flowers  pink,  smaller  than  in  L,  Viscaria,  in 
compact  heads,  the  calyx  much  shorter,  and  the  petals  narrow  and  deeply 
2-cleft. 

In  rocky  situations,  at  high  latitudes  or  great  elevations,  in  Arctic  and 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  central 
Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the  summit  of  Little  Kilrannoch,  a 
mountain  in  Forfarshire,  and  on  Hobcartin  Fell  in  Cumberland.  FL 
summer,  •  * 


V.  SAGINA.    PEARLWOKT. 

Small,  matted  or  tufted  herbs,  with  subulate  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
Sejjals  4  or  6.  Petals  4  or  5,  small,  entire  or  slightly  notched,  sometimes 
entirely  deficient.  Stamens  4  or  5,  or  twice  those  numbers.  Styles  4  or  6. 
Capsule  opening  in  as  many  valves. 

A  small  genus,  with  nearly  the  geographical  range  of  Arenaria,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  the  number  of  styles.  The  6-styled  species  were 
former!;^  included  in  Sfperguhiy  which  is  now  reduced  to  one  or  two  species 
easily  distinguished  by  their  apparently  whorled  foliage. 

Sepals,  stamens,  and  styles  usually  4.   Petals  as  many,  or  none         .   1.  S,  procumbens. 
B^>a]s,  petals,  and  sidles  5.   Stamens  usually  10. 
Sepals  obtuse. 
Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx.    Leaves  not  clusteied       .       .   2,  8,  LitmceL 
Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.   Upper  leaves  with  clusters  of  very 

small  ones  in  their  axils     .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    8.  5.  nodosa. 

Sepals  pointed Arenaria  vema, 

1.  flagrina  proomnbens,  Linn.    Prooumbent  Pearlwort. 

{8,  apetala  and  8.  ciliaia,  Brit.  Fl.) 
A  minute  annual,  or  perhaps  perennial,'!  to  2  inches  or  seldom  3  inches 
high,  Bometimeg  erect  from  the  base,  especially  at  first,  but  usually  branch- 
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ing  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  forming  little  spreading  tufts,  nsoallj 
glabrous,  but  having  often  an  exceediogly  minnte  glandular  down.  Leaves 
small  and  subulate,  joined  at  the  base  in  a  short,  broad,  scarious  sheath, 
the  radical  ones  longer  and  often  tufted.  Flowers  very  small,  on  capillary 
pedicels  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Sepals  about  a  line  long,  and  obtuse. 
Petals  much  shorter,  often  wanting.  Valves  of  the  capsule  as  long  as,  or 
rather  longer  than,  the  sepals.  All  these  parts  are  usually  in  fours,  but 
they  may  often  be  met  with  in  fives. 

In  a  great  variety  of  situations,  but  especially  in  waste  or  stony  placei^, 
wet  or  d^  heaths,  sandy  marshes,  etc.,  throughout  £urope,  in  Russian  and 
central  Asia,  North  America,  Australia,  etc  Abundant  in  Britain.  M, 
from  spring  tiU  autumn.  It  varies  considerablv,  and  has  been  divided  into 
many  supposed  species.  Small,  slender,  but  little  branched  specimens,  with 
the  petals  very  minute  or  wanting^  constitute  the  8.  apetala ;  in  the  8.  ciliata 
the  branches  are  more  diffhse,  A  seaooast  variety,  called  8.  maritimat 
presents  the  usual  maritime  differences  of  somewhat  firmer  and  thicker 
stems  and  leaves. 

2.  Sftgtna  Xdiiii8Bl,  PresL    Alpine  Pearlwort. 

(Sagina  saxaHlia  and  8,  gubulata,  Brit  Fl.) 
Very  near  8,  procumbmSf  but  it  forms  an  undoubtedly  perennial  stock 
(although  often  flowering  the  first  year,  so  as  to  appear  annual),  the  radical 
leaves  are  rather  longer,  the  petals  are  more  conspicuous,  usually  nearly  as 
long  as  but  not  longer^than  the  sepals,  and  there  are  almost  always  6  sepals, 
5  petals,  10  stamens,  and  5  stvles  and  valves  of  the  capsule. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  stony  places,  in  Arctic  and  northern  -Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  most  mountain  districts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  descending  occasionally  to  the  seaeoast  in  western 
Europe,  when  it  is  ve^  difficult  to  distinguish  it  fW>m  8,  procumbens.  In 
Britain,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in  the  west  and  south  of  England,  and  in 
Ireland.    FL  4ummsr, 

8.  Safflna  nodosa,  Fenzl.    Knotted  Pearlwoit. 

Like  the  last,  this  forms  little  perennial  tufts,  but  as  it  often  flowers 
the  flrst  year,  it  then  appears  annual.  Stems  numerous,  decumbent,  or 
nearly  erect,  2  to  8  or  rarely  4  inches  high,  and  not  much  branched. 
Lower  leaves  like  those  of  8.  Linmtit  or  rather  longer,  but  the  stem-leaves 
are  much  shorter,  with  little  clusters  of  minute  ones  in  their  axils.  Flowers 
few  on  each  stem,  on  pedicels  from  8  to  6  lines  long,  and  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  other  species,  the  white  obovate  petals  being  twice  as  long  as 
the  caljrx.  Sepals  obtuse,  a  line  long,  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually  in 
fives,  with  10  stamens. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  marshes  and  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain. 
Fli 


VI.  CHEBLBBIA.     CHEBLERIA. 

Densely  tufted,  moss -like  perennials,  with  closely  packed  leaves.  Sepals 
6:  Petals  none,  or  rarely  linear  and  verv  minute*  Stamens  10.  Styles  and 
valves  of  the  capsule  8.    Flowers  usually  wholly  or  partially  unisexual. 
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A  genus  of  one  or  perhaps  two  species,  scarcely  distinct  from  Arenaria. 
1.  Ctaerlerla  sedoldes,  Linn.    Mossy  Ctaerlerla. 

Stock  yeiy  densely  matted,  often  several  inches  diameter,  with  long 
roots,  the  very  short  branches  completely  covered  with  closely  packed  linear 
leaves,  rather  stiff,  and  2  or  3  lines  long.  Pedicels  slender,  from- the  sum- 
mit of  the  tufts,  with  a  single  erect  flower.  Sepals  about  a  line  long,  with 
3  prominent  veins.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Capsule  slighdy  pro- 
truding, opening  to  the  base  in  3  valves,  and  containing  but  few  seeds. 

An  alpine  plant,  not  uncommon  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  G-reece  and  Transylvania,  and 
reappearing  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  especially  in  the  Breadalbane  range, 
and  in  Sutherland,  although  neither  an  Arctic  nor  a  Scandanavian  plant. 
FL  summer. 


Vn.  ABENABIA.    SANDWOKT. 

Small,  branched  annuals,  or  tufted  or  prostrate  perennials,  glabrous,  or 
rarely  shortly  hairy,  with  white  flowers.  Sepals  5.  Petals  6,  entire.  Sta- 
mens 10,  or  rarely  fewer.  Styles  3,  veiy  rarely  4.  Capsule  opening  in  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics, 
with  a  few  species  also  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  distinguished  from 
Sagina  by  the  number  of  styles,  from  Ctrastium  and  8tellaria  by  the  entire 
petals.  The  British  species  are  usually  distributed  into  four  sections,  often 
considered  as  independent  genera,  viz.  Alsine,  with  the  valves  of  the  cap- 
sule as  many  as  the  styles,  and  many  seeds,  including  A,  vema,  A.  uU-' 
ffinoaa,  and  A.  tenuifolia ;  Honckenya,  with  the  capsular  valves  as  many  as 
the  styles,  and.  few  large  seeds,  for  A,  pepfoides ;  Arenariaf  with  the  capsular 
valves  twice  as  many  and  no  appendage  to  the  seeds,  including  A,  ciUata 
and  A.  serpyUifoUa ;  and  Maihrinffia,  with  the  capsule  of  Arenaria,  but  with 
shining  seeds,  having  a  little  appendage  to  their  hilum. 

Leares  linear  or  subulate. 
Tufted  perennials.  Petals  about  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  sepals. 

Pedicels  2  to  4  lines  long 1.  A.  vema. 

Pedicels  6  Unes  to  an  inch  long  or  more        .       .       .       •       ,    9,  A,  uUginasa, 
Annual.    Petals  about  half  as  long  as  the  sepals     .       .       .       ,    3,  A.  tenu\foUa, 
Leaves  ovate. 
Leaves  thick  and  fleshy.    Capsules  large,  globular,  5-valved  .       ,    i.  A.  peploidet. 
Leaves  small  or  thin.    Capsule  10-valved,  small. 
Leaves  scaroely  2  lines  long.    Sepals  with  3  nerves. 
Annual,  much  branched,  and  downy.      Petals   shorter  or 

scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx 5.  ^1.  $erpyUifoHa, 

Alpine,  procumbent  perennial.    Petals  much  longer  than  the 

calyx %,  A.  ciliata. 

Leaves  mostly  half  an  inch,  thin,  and  3-nerved.    Sepals  1-nerved    7.  A.  trinet-vU, 

1.  Arenarla  wema,  Linn.    Venial  Sandworts 

{AUine,  Bab.  Man.) 
Stock  perennial,  short,  becoming  densely  tufted  and  thicldy  covered  with 
old  leaves ;  the  flowering  stems  erect  or  decumbent,  2  to  4  inches  high,  and 
branched.    Leaves  subulate,  rather  stiff,  the  upper  ones  short  and  broader. 
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Mowers  in  rather  loose  forked  cymes,  the  pedicels  usually  slightly  downy, 
and  seldom  above  3  or  4  lines  long.  Sepals  1  ^  to  near  2  lines  long,  pointed, 
with  3  very  prominent  nerves.  Petals  obovate,  spreading  beyond  the  points 
of  the  sepals.    Capsule  3-valved. 

In  stony  or  mountain  pastures,  almost  all  over  the  continent  of  £urope 
and  Bussian  Asia  and  in  North  America.  Much  less  frequent  in  Britain, 
and  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland. 
Fl,  spring  and  summer,  A  high  northern  and  Arctic  varietv,  extending  to 
the  higher  mountains  of  Scotluid,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
JL  rubella.  It  is  more  stunted,  with  shorter  and  rather  broader  leaves,  few 
flowers,  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  and  sometimes  4  or  even  5  styles  and 
capsular  valves. 

2.  Arenarla  vllffinosa,  Schleich.    Boir  Sandwort. 

{Alsine  siriota,  Bab.  Man.) 

Perennial  tufts  like  those  of  A.  vema,  but  the  subulate  leaves  are  rather 
thicker,  almost  succulent,  the  stems  longer,  with  very  few  distant  pairs 
of  leaves,  the  pedicels  much  longer,  often  an  inch  or  even  more,  and  always 
glabrous,  the  sepals  broader.  Petals  about  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Cap- 
sule 3-valved. 

In  bogs  or  mountain  marshes,  in  Arctic  and  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  in  some  mountainous  parts  of  central  Europe,  but  never  common.  In 
Britain,  only  known  on  Widdybank  Fell,  in  Durham.    Fl,  sttmmer, 

3.  Arenarla  tenalfoUa,  Linn.    Vine-leawod  Sandwort. 

(Alsine^  Bab.  Man.) 

A  very  slender,  erect,  much  branched  annual,  glabrous  or  very  minutely 
downy,  3  or  4  inches  high.  Leaves  flnely  subulate.  Pedicels  very  slender, 
usually  about  half  an  inch  long.  Sepals  narrow-lanceolate,  finelv  pointed. 
Petals  obovate  or  oblong,  usually  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  sepals. 
Capsule  opening  in  3  valves. 

On  old  walls,  stony  wastes,  or  sandy  flelds,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  southern  Sweden  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  apparently 
confined  to  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.    FL  summer, 

4.  Arenarla  peploldeo,  Linn.    Ovate  Sandwort. 

{Honckenyay  Brit.  FL  Sea  Purslane.) 
Bootstock  creeping,  with  short,  procumbent,  usually  forked  flower- 
stems.  Leaves  numerous,  thick  and  somewhat  fleshy,  ovate  or  elliptical, 
half  an  inch  long  or  more,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  broader.  Flowers 
few,  on  short  p^icels,  in  small,  leafy,  terminal  cymes,  usually  more  or  less 
unisexual.  Sepals  thickish,  about  2\  lines  long.  Petals  scarcely  longer. 
Capsule  large,  nearly  globular,  opening  in  3  (or  sometimes  4  or  5)  broad 
valves,  with  fewer  and  larger  seeds  tlmn  in  the  other  Arenaria. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
extending  down  western  Europe  to  Povbugal.  Rather  common  all  round 
Britain.    FL  summer,  rather  early. 

6.  Arenarla  serpylUfolla,  Linn.     Tbjme-leawed  Sandwort. 

A  very  much  branched,  slender,  and  slightly  downy  annual,  seldon^ 
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attaining  6  inches.  Leaves  very  small,  ovate  and  pointed.  Pedicels  from 
the  upper  axils  or  forks  of  the  stem,  2  or  3  lines  long,  and  slender.  Sepals 
pointed,  about  1}  lines  long.  Petals  usually  much  shorter,  but  variable  in 
size,  obovatft.    Capsule  opening  in  6  narrow  valves. 

On  walls  and  dry  sands,  or  stony,  waste  places,  throughout  Etirope  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Ck>mmon  in  Britain, 
but  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.    FL  summer, 

6.  Arenarla  eillata,  Linn,    rrln^ed  Sandwort.    / 

Stems  perennial  at  the  base,  short,  difihse,  generally  much  branched  and 
matted,  the  flowering  branches  2  or  3  inches  high,  and  more  or  less  downy. 
Leaves  small  and  ovate,  more  distinctly  stalked  than  in  A,  8erpyU\foUat 
veined  underneath,  and  usually  fringed  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  each  edge 
near  the  base.  Flowers  much  larger  than  in  the  last  species,  on  slender 
pedicels,  8  to  6  lines  long,  the  obovate  petals  considerably  longer  than  the 
sepals.    Capsule  opening  in  6  valves. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  at  consider- 
able elevations,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  on  limestone  difis  near  Ben  Bulben,  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  and  on 
a  serpentine  hill  in  Unst,  Shetland.  FL  summer.  The  Shetland  specimens 
belong  to  an  Arctic  (maritime  ?)  variety,  with  more  succulent  leaves,  sel- 
dom fringed,  and  rather  broader  sepals,  distinguished  as  a  species  under 
the  name  of  A,  norvegica, 

7.  Arenarla  trlnervis,  Linn.    Tbree-nerved  Sandwort. 

A  tender,  much  branched,  decumbent  or  spreading  annual,  from  4  or  5 
inches  to  a  foot  long,  resembling  in  some  respects  Stellaria  media,  but  very 
different  in  flower.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  half  an  inch  long  or 
more,  thin,  of  a  light  green,  with  3  distinct  nerves.  Pedicels  from  the 
upper  forkis  of  the  stem,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves.  Sepals  very  pointed. 
Petals  not  quite  so  long,  obovate  and  entire.  Capsule  openinff  in  6  valves, 
the  seeds  few,  shining,  with  a  little  white  appencuge  at  their  Mum. 

In  shady  woods,  alon^  ditches  and  moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  Eussian  Asia,  except  tiie  extreme  north.  Frequent  in 
England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.    Ft.  spring  and  swmmer. 


Vm.  MiEHCHIA.    MOSNCHIA. 

Small,  but  rather  stiff,  erect  annuals.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  entire.  Sta- 
mens 4  or  8.    Styles  4.    Capsule  opening  at  the  top,  wit^  8  short  teeth. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  with  the  numbers  of  parts  of 
the  flower  and  entire  petals  of  Siagina,  the  habit  and  calyx  rather  of  8tel' 
laria,  and  the  capsule  of  a  CerasHum. 

1.  Mcenohla  ereota,  Sm.    Vpriylit  Mconolila. 

A  glabrous  and  glatioous  annual,  2  to  4  or  rarely  6  inches  hig^.  Leaves 
linear,  the  radical  ones  slightly  spathulate  and  stalked,  the  upper  ones  few 
and  sessile.    Flowers  few,  wlute,  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  on 
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long,  erect  pedicels.    Sepals  nearly  3  lines  long,  broadly  lanceolate,  pointed, 
with  white  scarions  margins.    Petals  rather  shorter.    Capsule  ovate. 

In  stony  ot  sandy  wastes  and  pastures,  over  the  greater  part  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  but  not  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  nor  into  the 
north  of  Germany.  Spread  oyer  England  as  fai  north  as  Cheshire  and 
Durham,  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  spring  or  early  summer. 


IX.  HOLOSTEUM.    HOLOSTEUM. 

Small  annuals.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  more  or  less  toothed  or  j'agged,  but 
not  cleft.  Stamens  usually  5.  Styles  3.  Capsule  opening  m  6  Bhost 
Yalyes  or  teeth. 

Besides  our  species,  there  are  but  one  or  two  firom  the  Levant,  all  dif- 
fering from  Cerastium  in  the  less  divided  petals,  and  generally  fewer  sta- 
mens  and  styles. 

1.  Bolostenm  nmbellfttnini  Linn.    Uknbellate  Belostemn. 

A  slightly  downy,  more  or  less  viscid  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches 
high,  divided  at  the  base  into  several  erect  or  ascending  stems.  Badical 
leaves  spreading,  oblong  or  elliptical ;  those  of  the  stem  sessile,  varying 
firom  ovate  to  Imear,  often  half  an  indi  long  or  more.  The  upper  part  of 
the  stem  forms  an  almost  leafless  peduncle,  bearing  an  umbel  of  3  to  8 
flowers,  on  long  pedicels,  erect  at  the  time  of  flowering,  then  turned  down, 
and  erect  again  when  the  capsule  is  ripe.  Sepals  near  2  lines  long,  white 
and  scarions  at  the  edges.    Petals  white,  rather  lon^r. 

On  sandy  and  stony  wastes,  fields,  and  roadsides,  very  common  in 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  more  sparingly  over  central 
Europe  to  soutnern  Sweden.    In  Britain,  only  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


X.  CEBASTIUM.    CEKAST. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  downy  or  hairy,  and  branching  at 
the  basd,  with  white  flowers  in  terminal  forced  cymes,  or  rarely  solitary ; 
the  upper  bracts  often,  like  the  sepals,  scarious  on  the  edges.  Sepals  6, 
rarely  4.  Petals  6,  rarely  4,  usually  2-cleft,  sometimes  minute  or  wanting. 
Stamens  10,  or  occasionally  reduced  to  6  or  fewer.  Styles  5,  rarely  4  or 
3.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top  in  twice  as  many  short  teeth  as  there  are 
styles. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  range  of  the  family, 
and  rather  a  natural  one,  differing  generally  from  SteUaria  in  its  capsule, 
from  the  other  British  Msinea  by  the  deft  petals. 

Axmnal  or  bienniiL    Petals  shorter  or  soaxoely  lonffer  than  the  Oftljz .  1.  C,  wvlgatum. 
Perennials.    Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  CMyz. 
Styles  always  5. 

Leaves  narrow,  pointed 2.  C.arteiue, 

Leaves  oblong  or  ovate,  and  obtuse 8.  C.  alpinum. 

Styles  mostly  3.    Leaves  narrow 4.  C  trigfnum. 

An  Eastern  species,  with  cottonv  leaves,  C,  tomerUosum,  is  not  unfre- 
queotly^  enUivatad  is  our  cottagft  gudens. 
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1.  Cerastlum  ▼algratmni  Linn.    Common  Cerast. 

(Mouse-ear  Chickweed,) 

A  coarsely  downy,  usually  more  or  less  viscid  annual,  branching  at  the 
base,  sometimes  dwarf,  erect,  and  much  branched ;  at  others,  loosely  as- 
cending to  a  foot  or  even  two,  occasionally  forming,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
dense,  matted  tufts,  which  may  live  through  the  winter,  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  perennial.  Eadical  leaves  small  and  stalked  ;  stem-leaves 
sessile,  from  broadly  ovate  to  narrow-oblong.  Sepals  2  to  2^  lines  long, 
green,  and  downy,  but  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  scarious  margins. 
Petals  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  often  much  shorter,  sometimes  very 
minute,  or  even  none.  Stamens  often  reduced  to  5  or  fewer.  Capsxde, 
when  dry,  cylindrical,  often  curved,  and  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  pastures,  and  woods,  wet  or  dry,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  Most  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl, 
the  whole  season.  Its  protean  forms  have  much  puzzled  the  botanists  of 
many  countries  to  distinguish  them  into  from  2  or  3  to  20  or  30  supposed 
species.    The  most  conspicuous  observable  in  Britain  are — 

a.  C.  gloTneratum,,  Tall  and  luxuriant,  the  leaves  broad,  almost  orbi- 
cular, the  flowers  in  a  compact  head,  the  pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx, 
the  stamens  usually  10.  In  rich  soils,  in  moist,  shady  situations,  but 
often  later  in  the  season  assuming  the  inflorescence  of  the  narrower-leaved 
varieties. 

b.  C,  viscosvm,  Brit.  Fl.  (C.  triviale,  Bab.  Man.).  Much  branched  at  the 
base,  but  usually  rather  tall.  Leaves  oblong  or  narrow.  Stamens  usually 
10.  The  commonest  form  in  rather  moist  and  rich  meadows  and  pastures. 
Pedicels  often  elongated  in  this  and  the  two  following  varieties. 

c.  0.  semidecandrumt  Brit.  Fl.  {C.  pumUunif  Bab.  Man.).  Stems  short 
and  often  slender,  more  branched  and  more  erect  as  the  situation  is  drier. 
Leaves  rather  small,  thicker  near  the  sea,  more  viscid  in  hot  situations. 
Stamens  usually  about  6,  but  often  more.  Capsules  usually  long.  Very 
common  in  dry,  poor,  open  situations. 

d.  C,  tetrandrum.  Like  the  last,  but  more  branched,  and  the  parts  of 
the  flower  usually  reduced  to  fours.  Pedicels  often  long.  Less  common 
than  the  last  two,  and  generally  near  the  sea. 

2.  CeraBtlum  arvense,  Linn,    rield  Cerast. 

Stem  perennial,  and  much  branched  at  the  base,  often  very  intricate  and 
prostrate ;  the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  about  6  inches,  or  more 
when  very  luxuriant.  Leaves  crowded  in  the  lower  part,  narrow,  lanceolate- 
linear,  more  glabrous  and  less  viscid  than  in  C.  vtilgatum.  Flowers  large 
and  white,  in  loose  cymes,  on  rather  long  pedicels.  Sepals  near  3  lines 
long.  Petals  twice  that  length,  cleft  to  near  the  middle.  Capsule  oblique, 
usually  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  dry,  hilly  fields,  pastures,  and  banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  America,  and  down  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  numerous  localities  in  Britain,  but  not  at  all  common. 
Fl,  sjpring  and  early  summer, 

3.  Cerastlum  alpinum,  Linn.    Alpine  Cerast. 

Stems  shortly  perennial,  much  branched,  prostrate  and  rooting  at  the 
base ;  the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  a  few  inches,  with  one  or  t-wo 
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large  flowers  on  Iod^^  pednndes;  the  whole  plant  nearly  glabrons,  or  more 
frequently  covered  with  long  woolly  hairs,  and  occasionally  viscid.  Leaves 
ovate,  elliptical,  or  oblong,  alwavs  broader  for  their  length  than  in 
C7.  arveTise.  Petals  rather  longer  than  in  that  species.  Capsule  not  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  straight  or  nearly  so. 

In  alpine,  mcnst  pastures,  and  wet,  rocky  situations,  in  all  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Pretty  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  less  so  in  northern 
Englfuid,  and  rare  in  Wales ;  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl,  summer. 
The  nearly  glabrous  form,  which  is  the  C,  alpinum  of  most  Continental 
botanists,  is  not  so  common  in  Britain  as  the  woolly  one,  the  C,  lanatum 
of  some  foreign  botanists.  These  two  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
British  botanists  as  C,  alpinum  and  C.  latifolium,  but  the  latter  name  is 
now  generally  given  to  a  variety  with  a  shorter  pubescence,  and  usually 
with  a  shorter  and  broader  capstde  and  larger  seeds,  but  these  difierences 
often  appear  quite  inappreciable.  The  C.  latifolium  of  the  Alps  of  central 
Europe  is  not  a  British  plant. 

4.  Cerastlmn  tiiff7iiiim»  ViU.    fttarwort  Cenuit. 

Stems  shortly  perennial,  prostrate  and  intricately  branched,  but  much 
more  slender  than  in  C  alpinum ;  the  whole  plant  glabrous,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  minute  hairs  down  one  side  of  the  branches,  or  rarely  generally 
hairy.  Leaves  narrow,  and  usually  curved  to  one  side.  Flowering  branches 
shortly  ascending,  with  one  or  two  large  flowers,  on  rather  long  peduncles, 
like  those  of  C.  alpinum ;  but  the  styles  are  ijmost  always  reduced  to  3, 
very  seldom  flowers  may  be  found  with  4  or  even  5,  the  teeth  of  the  capsule 
always  double  the  number  of  the  styles. 

In  moist,  alpine  situations,  in  aU  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Breadalbane 
range  in  Scotland,  and  other  mountains  to  the  northward ;  recorded  also 
from  near  Bantry,  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XI.  8TELLAEIA.    STABWORT. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  generally  more  glabrous  than  Cerastiumt  the 
leaves  usually  pointed  and  often  cordate,  the  sepals  more  pointed  and  less 
distinctly  scarious  at  the  edge.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  deeply  bifld.  Stamens 
10,  occasionally  reduced  to  5  or  fewer.  Styles  3,  or  rarely  6.  Capsule 
opening  to  the  middle,  or  lower  down  in  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves. 

A  large  genus,  extending  like  Cerastium  over  nearly  the  whole  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  family,  and  generally  a  natural  one,  although  some 
species,  especially  8.  Tnedia  and  S.  tdiginosa,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
Arenaria  trinervis,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  close  inspection  of 
the  minute  petals  and  capsules.  Most  species  of  Stellaria  may  be  met 
^th  occasionally,  though  rarely,  without  any  petals  at  all. 

Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  heart-shaped. 
Petals  mnch  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Five  styles  in  most  of  the  flowers I*  S.  aqwUiea. 

Three  styles       .       .       . ^*  S.  nemontm. 

Petals  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Lower  leaves  ovate,  cordate,  on  long  stalks Z.  S,  media. 

All  the  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked       .   4.  S.  uliginom. 
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All  the  leayes  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  sessile  or  nearly  bo. 
Petals  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Plant  annual.    Leares  oblong  or  lanceolate,  short         .       .       .    4.  ^Sf.  uliginosa. 
Stock  perennial.    Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear    .       .       .    6.  /ST.  graminea. 
Petals  considerably  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Leaves  very  narrow.    Sepals  distinctly  three-nerved     .       .       ,    B,  S,  glawa. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate.     Nerves  of  the  sepals 

scarcely  perceptible  .       . 7.  ^.  Holost&t, 

1.  fttellarla  aquatloat  Scop.    ^ITater  Starwort. 

{Mdachmm,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  perennial  with  much  of  the  habit  and  the  heart-shaped  leaves  of  8. 
nemonim,  but  on  a  rather  laiger  scale,  usually  more  pubescent,  and  slightly 
viscid,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  always  known  by  all  or  most  of  the  flowers 
having  5  styles,  and  the  capsule  opening  in  5  valves,  which  are  entire  or 
shortly  bifid,  seldom  deeply  cleft  as  in  the  other  SteUaria,  Stems  weak, 
often  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Lower  leaves  small,  on  long  stalks,  upper 
ones  more  sessile  or  stem-clasping,  often  1  to  2  inches  long,  thin  and  flaccid, 
with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  very  pointed.  Flowers  in  the  forks  of  leafy 
cymes,  the  pedicels  turned  down  a^ter  flowering.  Sepals  about  2  lines  long 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  enlarged  when  in  fruit.  Petals  narrow,  deeply 
cleft,  about  one  half  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches  and  streams,  etc.,  very  widely  diflfused  over 
Europe,  and  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  migra- 
ting with  man  to  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  common  in  Britain, 
although  found  in  most  English  counties,  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  and 
Cheshire,  and  believed  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  Fl,  summer.  The 
flowers  have  occasionally,  but  seldom,  only  3  styles. 

2.  fltellarla  nemonun,  Linn.    Wood  Starwort. 

Bootstalk  creeping,  of  some  years'  duration.  Stems  weak,  emitting 
creeping  branches  from  the  base,  the  flowering  branches  ascending  to  6 
inches  or  a  foot,  with  a  few  short  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
pointed,  of  a  thin  texture,  usually  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliated  on  the  ed^es, 
the  lower  ones  small,  on  long  stalks,  the  upper  1  to  2  inches  long,  with 
much  shorter  stalks  or  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  in  elegant,  loose,  spreading 
cymes,  on  long,  slender  pedicels,  with  small  bracts  at  their  base.  Sepals 
about  3  lines,  the  petals  nearly  twice  as  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  deft.  Styles 
3.  Capsule  straight,  opening  to  near  the  base  into  3  bifid  or  6  entire  valves. 

In  moist  woods,  throughout  northern  Europe  and  the  hilly  districts  of 
central,  and  some  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and  across  Bussian  Asia  to 
western  North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  and  western  Eng- 
land and  southern  Scotland.    Not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  tummer. 

3.  Stellarla  media,  Linn.    Cbickweed  fttarwort. 

{Chickweed.) 

A  weak,  much  branched  annual,  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a  line 
of  hairs  down  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  a  few  long  ones  on  the  leafstalks. 
Leaves  small,  ovate  and  pointed,  the  lower  ones  stalked  and  often  heart- 
shaped,  the  upper  sessile  and  narrower.  Flowers  small,  on  rather  long, 
slender  pedicels,  in  irregularly  forked  leaiy  cymes.      Petals  shorter  than 
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the  ealjx,  deeply  deft,  with  oarrow,  slightlj  diverging  lobes.    Stamens 
often  reduced  to  6.    Styles  8. 

In  coltiTated  and  waste  places,  roadsides,  and  edges  of  streams,  throngh- 
out  Europe,  and  Bnssian  ajid  central  Asia,  and  carried  ont  as  a  weed  to 
the  whole  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl.  the  whole  season. 

4.  BtelUurla  iillffiiios«f  Murr.    Boir  ^tarwort. 

A  weak,  slender,  glabrous  annual,  in  some  measure  intermediate  between 
8,  media  and  8.  fframinea.  Stems  usually  about  6  inches,  rarely  near  a 
foot  long,  much  shorter  and  tufted  when  on  dry  ground.  Leayes  much 
narrower  than  in  8.  media^  but  much  shorter  and  broader  than  in  8,  gra- 
minea,  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  small,  in  loose,  slender,  forked 
panicles,  which,  as  in  8.  graminea^  soon  become  lateraL  Sepals  about  1^ 
lines  long.    Petals  shorter,  with  yery  narrow  spreading  lobes.    Styles  3. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  widely  spread  oyer  Europe,  Russmn  Asia, 
and  northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  although  in  southern 
£arope  generally  confined  to  mountains.  Almost  uniyersal  in  Britain. 
Fl,  spring  and  summer. 

5.  Btellaiia  gramlneai  Linn.    Cesser  fttarwort. 

(Lesser  8titchwort,)    . 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  slender  quadran- 
gnlar  stems,  dimise  or  nearly  erect,  often  aboye  a  foot  long.  LeaTes  sessile, 
linear-lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowers  small,  in  long,  loose  panicles,  which 
often  become  lateral  as  the  flowering  advances,  the  bracts  small  and 
Karious.  Sepals  3-ribbed.  Petals  narrow,  deeply  deft,  seldom  exceeding 
the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  along  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  Very  common  in  the  low  grounds  of  Britain,  and  up  the  mountain 
Talleys  as  far  as  cultivation  extends.    FL  all  summer, 

6.  Stellaiia  grlancay  With.    Olaaoons  Btarwort. 

Intermediate  between  8.  graminea  and  8,  Holostea^  having  the  3-ribbed 
sepals  and  deeply  cleft  petals  of  the  former,  whilst  the  flowers  are  nearly 
a8  large  as  in  the  latter.  It  differs  also  in  some  measure  from  both,  in  being 
generally  of  a  more  glaucous  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  more  regularly 
linear,  not  so  lanceolate  nor  so  pointed.  The  flowers  are  also  fewer  than 
in  8.  graminea,  with  the  bracts  more  leafy. 

In  marshy  and  wet  places,  generally  diffused  over  temperate  Europe  and 
Httssian  Asia,  but  not  always  well  distinguished  from  8, graminea;  it 
occurs  also  in  Australia ;  it  may  perhaps  be  a  variety.  Not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  recorded  from  several  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotknd.     Fl,  summer, 

7.  Stellarla  Bolosteai  Linn.    Great  Starwoit. 

{8titchworU) 

A  perennial,  usually  glabrous,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  nearly  erect 
though  weak  stems,  1  to  2  feet  high,  quadrangular,  rather  brittle,  and  some- 
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times  slightly  downy.  Leayes  sessile,  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  fine  point, 
often  2  inches  long  or  more.  Flowers  large,  in  loose,  terminal,  forked 
panicles,  with  leafy  green  bracts.  Sepals  about  3  linrs  long,  scarious  at  the 
edge,  scarcely  ribbed.  Petals  near  twice  as  long,  rather  broad,  and  deft  to 
about  the  middle. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  spri^ig  and 
ewrly  summer. 


Xn.  SPEBGULAEIA.  SANDSPUREY. 

Low,  generally  prostrate  herbs,  with  opposite,  linear,  or  subulate  leaves, 
with  smafier  ones  often  clustered  in  their  axils,  and  scaly  scarious  stipules. 
Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  undivided.  Stamens  10  or  occasionally  fewer.  Styles  3, 
rarely  4  or  6.    Capsule  opening  in  as  many  entire  valves. 

A  genus  of  very  few,  chiefly  Mediterranean  species,  differing  from  Are- 
naria  ovly  in  the  stipules,  which  give  them  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Paronyckiacea, 

1.  SperffiilaHa  rubra,  Pers.    Common  Sandspmrry. 

{Lepigonum,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  with  a  short  viscid  down  in  the 
upper  parts,  with  numerous  stems  branching  from  the  base,  and  forming 
spreading  or  prostrate  tufts,  3  or  4  inches,  or,  when  very  luxuriant,  6  inches 
long.  Leaves  narrow-linear ;  the  scarious  stipules  at  the  base  short,  but 
very  conspicuous.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size,  usually  pink,  or  rarely 
nearly  white,  on  short  pedicels,  in  forked  cymes,  usually  leafy  at  the  base. 
Petals  shorter,  or  rarely  rather  longer  than  the  sepals.  Seeds  more  or  lees 
flattened,  often  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  scarious  wing  or  border, 

In  sandy  or  gra'velly  heatns  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  maritime  coun- 
tries, widely  spread  over  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  North  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Common  in  Britain.  FL  all  summer.  There  are  two  marked 
varieties ;  ore,  rhirfly  occurring  inland,  has  slender  leaves,  small  flowers  (the 
sepals  1  to  2  lines  long),  short  capsules,  and  the  seeds  rarely  bordered ; 
the  other,  generally  growing  near  the  sea,  often  distinguished  as  a  spedesy 
under  the  name  of  8.  marina^  has  thicker,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  larger 
flowers  (the  sepals  2  to  3  lines  long),  larger  capsules,  and  the  seeds  ususdly 
bordered,  but  both  varieties  occur  with  bordered  and  with  unbordered  seeds, 
Babington,  under  the  name  of  Lepigonum,  given  to  the  genus  by  Fries,  dis- 
tinguishes four  British  species. 


Xni.  SPEEGULA.    SPURRY. 

Slender  herbs,  with  narrow-linear  leaves  in  opposite  clusters,  so  as  to 
appear  whorled,  and  minute,  scarious  stipules.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  undi- 
vided. Stamens  10,  or  occasionally  5  or  fewer.  Styles  5.  Capsule  opening 
in  6  entire  valves. 

A  very  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  differing  from  Sagina,  as 
Spergularia  does  from  Arenariat  by  the  presence  of  scarious  stipules. 
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1.  Sperffvla  arvensis,  Lion.    Com  Spurry. 

A  slender  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  seyeral  erect  or  ascending 
stems,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Leayes  almost 
subulate,  1  to  2  inches  long,  growing  6  or  8  together  in  two  opposite  dus- 
ters, and  spreading  so  as  to  appear  whorled.  The  scarious  stipules  much 
smaller  than  in  Sperffularia,  and  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  see.  Flowers 
small,  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  turned  down  after  flowering,  in  ter- 
minal, forked  cymes.  Sepals  1^  to  2  lines  long.  Petals  generally  shorter. 
Stamens  frequently  10  or  5  in  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant.  Seeds 
slightly  flattened,  with  or  without  a  narrow,  scarious  border. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  £urope,  and  Bussian 
and  central  Asia ;  but  in  the  northern  districts,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  only  as  a  cornfield  weed.  Common  in  British  cornfields.  Fl. 
all  summer. 


XIV.  POLYCABPOJr.    POLYCARP. 

Low  annuals,  with  opposite,  or  apparently  whorled,  flat  leaves,  and 
scarious  stipules.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  very  minute.  Stamens  3  to  5. 
Styles  very  short,  with  3  short  linear  branches. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  Mediterranean  species,  very  near  to  Spcrgu- 
laria^  but,  in  their  minute  petals  and  very  short  styles  combined  at  the 
base,  showing  a  further  approach  to  Paront/chiacea, 

1.  Folycarpon  tetrapbylliim«  Linn,    ronr-leaved  Polycarp. 

A  glabrous,  much  branched,  spreading  or  prostrate  annual,  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  long.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  really  opposite,  but 
placed  as  they  usually  are,  under  the  forks,  two  pairs  are  so  close  together 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  whorl  of  4.  Flowers  very  small  and  nu- 
merous, in  loose,  terminal  cymes ;  the  sepals  barely  a  lice  long,  and  rather 
concave.    Petals  much  shorter,  and  very  thin.    Stamens  usuaUy  3. 

In  sandy  situations,  generally  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  west  Africa,  south- 
western Europe,  round  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  Atlantic,  and  spread 
as  an  introduced  weed  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  indigenous  in 
Australia.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  southern  England. 
Fl,  summer. 


XIII.  PORTTJLACEiE.    THE  PURSLANE  FAMILY, 

More  or  less  sncculent  herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  nsnally 
opposite.  Sepals  2  or  rarely  3.  Petals  5  or  rarely  more, 
sometimes  slightly  united.  Stamens  either  equal  in  number 
and  opposite  to  the  petals,  or  indefinite.  Styles  2  to  8,  united 
at  the  base.  Capsule  1-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta, 
and  several  seeds  with  a  curved  embryo  and  mealy  albumen, 
as  in  CaryophyllacecB, 
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The  family  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  especially  in  North  and 
South  America,  with  a  few  species  dispersed  over  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smaller  species  of  CajryophyUace<Bj  and  to 
the  ParonychiacecBy  but  easily  known  by  the  calyx.  Several  species  belong- 
ing to  the  exotic  genera  Portulaca  {Purdam)  and  CcUandrinia,  as  well  as 
to  Claytoniat  are  cultivated  in  our  g^udens. 

Petals  5,  distinct.    Stamens  5,  opposite  the  petals  .       .       .       .1.  CrjLYTOxiA. 

Petals  united  in  a  ooiolla,  split  open  on  one  side.    Stamens  3         .       .    2.  Montia. 

I.  CLAYTOHIA.    CLAYTONIA. 

Petals  5,  free.  Stamens  5,  opposite  to  the  petals  and  adhering  to  them 
at  the  base.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  opening  in  3  valves,  and  containing  3 
seeds. 

The  genus  comprises  several  species  natives  of  North  America  or 
northern  Asia,  and  is  only  admissible  into  the  British  Flora  amongst 
naturalised  aliens. 

1.  Clajrtonia  perfoliata,  Don.    Perfoliate  Clajrtonla. 

A  glabrous  green,  somewhat  succulent,  annual,  with  numerous  spread- 
ing prostrate  or  ascending  stems,  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  long. 
Kadical  leaves  on  long  petioles,  small,  broadly  ovate  or  almost  reniform. 
Flowering  stems  with  a  single  leaf  below  the  flowers,  nearly  orbicular,  con- 
cave, and  quite  perfoliate,  the  stem  passing  through  the  centre,  evidently 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  very  small,  in  one, 
two,  or  more  clusters  or  short  racemes  along  ote  common  peduncle  above 
the  leaf.    Petals  white,  notched,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

A  native  of  north-western  America,  now  so  common  a  weed  in  some  parts 
of  Lancashire,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  an  d  some  other  English  counties,  that 
it  can  be  no  longer  omitted  from  our    oras.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


n.  mohtia.    montia. 

Flowers  minute,  with  the  5  petals  united  into  one  corolla,  split  open  in 
front.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  opening  in  3  valves,  and  contain- 
ing 3  seeds. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  one  species. 

1.  Montia  fontana,  Linn.    "Water  Montia. 

(Blinks,  or  Water  Chickweed.) 

A  little,  glabrous,  green,  somewhat  succulent  annual,  forming  dense 
tufts,  from  1  to  4  or  5  inches  in  height,  the  stems  becoming  longer  and 
weaker  jn  more  watery  situations.  Leaves  opposite  or  nearly  so,  obovate  or 
spathulate,  from  3  to  5  or  6  lines  long.  Flowtrs  solitary  or  in  Tittle  droop- 
ing racemes  of  2  or  3,  in  the  axils  of  tJie  upper  leaves ;  the  petals  of  a  pure 
white,  but  very  little  longer  than  the  calyx.    Capsules  small  and  globular. 

On  the  edges  of  rills,  and  springy,  wet  places,  where  the  water  is  not 
stagnant,  throughout  Europe,  in  north  Kussian  Asia,  in  North  America, 
and  down  the  Andes  to  the  southern  extremity,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  not  in  central  Asia.  Extends  ovet  the  whole  of  Britain. 
Fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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XIY.  TAKABISCIHKS.    THE  TAMARISC  FAMILY. 

A  very  small  European,  North  African,  and  central  Asiatic 
fiEunily,  -with  one  Mexican  genus,  all  differing  firom  Oaryoph/yU 
lace(B  in  their  frequently  shrubby  habit,  alternate  leaves,  and 
the  ovules  and  seeds  inserted  on  3  distinct  placentas,  arising 
&om  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  adhering  some- 
times to  the  sides,  forming  incomplete  dissepiments,  almost 
as  in  FrcmkmiacecB,  A  single  species  only  has  any  claims 
for  admission  into  a  British  Flora,  and  that  only  as  an 
introduced  plant,  and  no  others  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
our  gardens. 

L  TAXABIX.    TAMARISC. 

Maritime  shrubs,  with  slender,  twiggy  brauches,  covered  with  small, 
green,  alternate,  scale-like  leaves ;  the  flowers  small,  in  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes.  Sepals  4  or  5.  Petals  as  manj.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  hypogynons.  Ovary  free,  with  3,  rarely  2  or  4  styles.  Capsal« 
1 -celled,  opening  in  as  many  valves  as  styles.  Seeds  several,  erect,  crowneil 
each  with  a  toft  of  cottony  hairs.    No  albomen. 

1.  Tamaiix  valliea,  linn.     Common  TamarUo. 

{T.  anglim.  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  elegant  shrub  of  3  to  5  or  6  feet ;  the  slender  branches  erect,  or 
slightly  pendulous  at  the  extremities ;  the  numerous  scale-like,  pointed  leaves 
scarcely  above  a  line  long  ;  flowers  pink  or  white,  very  small,  crowded  in 
spikes  of  from  ^  to  1^  inches  long,  forming  frequently  branching  terminal 
panicles,  the  petals  persisting  till  the  fruit  ripens. 

Very  common  on  the  sand^  or  marshy  seacoasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  up  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  France.  Now  found 
on  several  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  £ngland,  and  apparently  edta* 
blished  there,  but  believed  to  be  only  where  it  has  been  planted.    Fi.  early 


XV.  ELATINACE-ffi.    THE  ELATINE  FAMILY. 

A  very  small  family,  confined  in  Eorope  to  the  single 
genus  Elatine,  bnt  comprising  two  or  three  others  from  hotter 
or  tropical  climates.  They  diflPer  from  the  tribe  AUinecBy  of 
CaryophyllacecB,  in  their  capitate  stigmas,  in  their  ovaries  and 
capsules  completely  divided  into  3  or  more  cells,  and  in  their 
seeds  nsnaUy  without  albumen. 

I.  ELATIHE.    ELATINE: 

Minute,  glabrous,  aquatic  or  marsh  annuals,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves, 
minute,  idmost  microscopical  stipules,  and  very  small,  axillary,  solitari 
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flowers.  Sepals  3  to  6,  sometimes  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many, 
hypogynous,  entire.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many.  Styles  3  to  6, 
with  capitate  stigmas.  Ovary  and  capsule  divided  into  as  many  cells  as 
styles,  opening  when  ripe,  in  as  many  valves,  leaving  the  dissepiments  ad- 
hering to  the  axis.    Seeds  several. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  new  ss  well 
as  the  old  world. 

Flowers  stalked.    Petals  3.    Stamens  6.    Styles  3 1,  E.  Jwxandra. 

Flowers  sessile.    Petals  4.    Stamens  8.    Styles  4 3.  ^.  Hydropipen 

1.  Blatlne  bezandra,  DC.    81z-»tamened  Blatlne. 

(  Water  pepper.) 

This  little  plant  forms  small,  matted,  creeping  tufts,  often  under  water  ; 
the  stems  seldom  above  2  inches  long,  and  often  not  half  an  inch.  Leaves 
small,  obovate  or  oblong,  tapering  at  the  base.  Pedicels  1  to  2  lines  long. 
Flowers  globular,  with  3  rose-coloured  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Seeds  numerous,  beautifully  ribbed  and  transversely  striated  under  the 
microscope. 

Spread  over  a  wide  range,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  but  its  known 
stations  always  few  and  scattered.  In  Britain,  recorded  from  several  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  probably  frequently  overlooked  firom 
its  minuteness.    Fl.  summer, 

2.  Blatine  Bydroplper,  Linn.    Hlffbt-stamened  Slatlne. 

Included  by  the  older  authors  with  the  last,  under  the  name  of  E,  Hydro- 
piper,  but  diflfers  in  having  sessile  flowers,  with  4  sepals,  petals,  and  styles, 
and  8  stamens,  a  more  deeply  divided  calyx,  and  fewer  and  larger  seeds. 

Scattered  over  the  range  of  E,  liexandra,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
it,  but  more  rare.  In  Britain  it  has  only  been  observed  near  Farnham  in 
Surrey,  in  Anglesea,  and  near  Belfast  in  Ireland.    FL  tummer. 


XVI.  HTPEMCINEJE.    THE  HYPERICUM  FAMILY. 

A  family  confined  in  Britain  to  tlie  single  genus  Hyperictini, 
The  tropical  genera  associated  Tvith  it  differ  slightly  in  the 
number  of  parts,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  or  of 
the  seeds,  and  some  are  tall  shrubs  or  even  trees.  The  chief 
distinction  of  the  Order  from  those  nearest  allied  to  it  lies  in 
the  stamens,  either  very  numerous  or  arranged  in  3  or  5  clus- 
ters or  bundles. 

I.  HYPEBICTTM.    HYPERICUM. 

Herbs,  usually  perennial  (in  some  exotic  species  shrubs),  often  marked 
with  glandular  dots ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  no  stipules ;  the 
flowers  regular,  usually  yellow.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  hypogynous,  usually 
oblique.  Stamens  indefinite,  clustered  or  shortly  imited  at  the  base  into 
3  or  6  bundles.     Capsule  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  3  or  d  cells 
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by  as  many  placentas  projecting  from  the  sides  to  the  axis,  and  usually 
opening  in  3  or  5  valves.    Seeds  numerous,  small,  without  albumen. 

•An  extensive  genus,  particularly  abundant  in  southern  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  North  America,  but  represented  also  wiUiin  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world.  The 
glandular  dots  are  of  two  kinds,  the  pellucid  ones,  which  can  be  easily  seen 
by  holding  up  the  leaves  against  the  light,  and  the  black  ones,  which  are 
usually  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  round  the  edge,  or  on  the  flowers 
themselves. 

Underahrubs,  with  large  ovate  leaves,  few  flowers,  brotid  round 
sepals,  and  stamens  in  6  bundles. 

Styles  6.    Flowers  very  large 1.  ff.  m/yrinnm. 

States  3.    Petals  not  much  longer  than  the  oalyx       .       .       .    i.  H.  AHdroMtmum. 
Herbs  with  nmnerons  flowers,  small  or  narrow  sepals,  and  sta- 
mens in  3  bundles  or  clusters. 
Sepals  quife  entire^  or  with  very /no  tefth,  wUhovt  Hack  dots. 
Stems  erect,  above  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  corymb  of  bright 
yellow  flowers. 
Stems  cylindrical  or  slightly  angled. 
Sepals  pointed.    Leaves  with  numeroos  peUaeid  dots     .    S.  ff.  perforatum. 
Sepals  blunt.    Leaves  with  few  or  no  pellndd  dots        .    4.  H.  dvbium. 
Stems  distlnotly  four-aided. 
Sepals  broad  and  blunt,  or  ecaitsely  pointed     .       .       .    4.  J7.  dubitim. 
Sepals  narrow  and  very  pointed.    Petals  pale  yellow      .    5.  H.quadrangulum 
Stems  diifnse,  not  6  inches  long,  and  much  branched.  Flowers 

small,  in  leafy  cymes 6.  //.  humifuium, 

Sep^  fringed  with  black  or  red  glandular  teeth  or  dots. 
whole  plant  perfectly  glabrous. 
Stems  diffuse,  or,  if  erect,  growing  in  tufts,  seldom  above 
6  inches  high. 
Leaves  oblong  or  ovate.    Stems  low  and  diffuse      .       .    9.  If.  humifusum. 

Leaves  linear 7.  H.  limriifo>ium. 

Stems  erect  and  stiff,  usually  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Stem-leaves  broad-cordate,  rarely  above  \  inch  long. 

Panicle  oblong,  loose %.  H.  pulchrum. 

Stem-leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  1  to  3  inches  long.    Panicle 

compact 10.  jy.  montanum. 

Stems  or  leaves  hairy. 
Stem  tall  and  erect,  slightly  hairy.     Leaves  oblong  or 

elliptical 9.  ^.  hirtutum. 

Stems  diffuse,  very  woolly.    Leaves  orbicular     .       .       .  11.  ^.  Elode*. 
Several  half-shrubby  or  shrubby  species,  from  southern  Etirope  or  the 
Canary  or  Azores  Islands,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens 
or  shrubberies. 

1.  BypeHciim  oaljelnum,  Linn.    XArre-flowered  Bjrperlomii. 

Rootstock  extensively  creeping  and  woody.  Stems  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
simple  or  branching  at  the  base  only,  with  large,  almost  sessile,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  very  obtuse,  green  and  glabrous,  with  very  small  pellucid 
dots.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  3  or  4  inches  diameter,  one  or  two  at  the 
top  of  each  stem,  or,  in  our  gardens,  in  a  corymb  of  6  or  6.  Sepals  nearly 
6  lines  long,  orbicular,  with  longitudinal  glandular  lines.  Stamens  very 
numerous,  long  and  slender,  iinited  at  the  base  into  5  bundles.    Styles  5. 

A  south-east  European  species,  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  now 
naturalised  in  bushy  places  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  ¥1. 
summer, 

2.  Byperienm  Androsflemiiin,  Linn.    Tntsan  Hypericum. 

{Tutsan.) 
Steele  short,  somewhat  woody ;  the  flowering  stems  usually  numerous, 
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erect,  1  j-  to  2  feet  high,  simple  or  slightly  branched.  LeaveB  sessile,  ovate, 
obtuse,  cordate  at  the  base,  2  to  3  inches  long,  glabrous,  with  very  minute 
pellucid  dots.  Flowers  few,  in  small  corymbs,  shorter  than  the  last  pair  of 
leaves.  Sepals  broad,  3  or  4  lines  long.  Petals  scarcely  longer.  Stamens 
numerous,  slightly  connected  at  the  very  base  into  5  clusters.  Styles  8. 
Capsule  globular,  slightly  succulent  before  it  is  ripe,  not  usually  opening 
in  valves. 

In  shrubby  places  and  open  woods,  in  western  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  also  far  into  central  Asia.  In  Britain,  all  along  the  west  side  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  southern  England,  but  rare  on  the  eHStem 
side.  Fl.  awnmer.  The  plant  recently  added  to  our  Flora  as  H.  anglicum 
of  Bertoloni,  appears  to  have  been  represented  sometimes  by  a  long-styled 
state  of  the  Tutsan,  sometimes  by  exotic  garden  species  accidentally  escaped 
from  cultivation. 

3.  Bjperionm  perforatam,  linn.    Common  Byperieum. 

{St.  Jokti'S'Wort.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  short  runnerd  or  decumbent  barren  shoots  and 
erect  stems,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  branching  in  the  upper  part,  cylindrical  or 
with  two  slightly  prominent  opposite  angles,  and  quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
sessile,  oblong,  seldom  above  6  lines  long,  marked  with  pellucid  dot-s,  and 
o(»ca8ionally  a  few  black  ones  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  bright  yellow, 
in  a  handsome  terminal  corymb.  Sepals  lanceolate,  pointed,  quite  entire, 
but  with  a  few  glandulter  Hues  or  dots.  Petals  twice  as  long,  marked,  as 
well  as  the  anthers,  with  black  dots.  Stamens  numerous,  shortly  united 
into  3  bundles.    Styles  3. 

In  woods,  hedges  and  thickets,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  now  introduced 
into  other  countries.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  Bjperloum  dublum,  Leers.    Imperforate  Bjpertcnm. 

Very  much  like  H.  perforatum,  but  the  stem  is  slightly  quadrangular, 
the  l'?aves  rather  larger  and  broader,  and  nearly  destitute  of  pellucid  dots, 
but  with  a  few  black  ones  along  the  maigin  on  the  under  side ;  the  sepals 
much  broader,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed,  and  the  petals  and  stamens  much 
less  dotted. 

In  similar  situations  as  H.  perforatum,  almost  orer  all  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  hilly  districts,  extending  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  an  Arctic 
plant.  Generally  spread  over  England,  southern  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
not  near  so  frequent  as  H.  perfora;tum,    Fl.  summer, 

6.  Bjperloiim  qaadranflrnlam,  Linn.  Square-stalked  Byperteum. 

With  the  general  habit  of  the  last  two  species,  this  one  is  readily  known 
))y  the  four  very  prominent  angles  of  the  stem,  and  the  rather  smaller  and 
paler  flowers.  Leaves  ovate,  often  an  inch  long,  clasping  the  stem  at  the 
base,  with  numerous  pellucid  dots,  and  a  few  black  ones  round  the  margin 
on  the  under  side.  Sepals  lanceolate  and  pointed.  Petals  and  anthers 
with  very  few  black  dots,  or  entirely  without  them. 

In  moist  pastures,  by  hedges  and  ditches,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern  Sweden.  Common  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  decreasing  in  frequency 
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towards  the  north.  Fl,  mmmer.  The  H.  hmticum,  Boiss.,  referred  alao  to 
H.  undulatumf  Willd.,  and  found  recently  in  BeTonshire  and  CSomwall, 
appears  to  be  but  a  slight  variety  of  H.  quadrangulumt  with  larger  flowers. 
One  of  the  commonest  forms  in  Herefordshire  has  them  very  nearly  as 
large. 

6.  Byperiotun  bmnlAisuin,  linn.    TralUnc  Bjparleom. 

A  low,  decumbent,  much  branched,  almost  trailing  plant,  from  2  or  8  to 
near  6  inches  long,  sometimes  forming  dense,  spreading  tufts,  with  a  peren- 
nial rootstock,  but  often  flowering  the  first  year,  so  as  to  appear  annual. 
Leaves  of  H,  perforatum^  but  smaller.  Flowers  few,  smiUl,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  in  short,  loose,  leafy  cymes.  Sepals  oblong,  often  unequal,  entire 
or  with  a  few  glandular  teeth,  and  generally  bordered  by  black  dots.  Petals 
scarcely  so  long,  with  very  few  black  dots.    Stamens  few. 

In  stony  heaths,  pastures  and  bogs,  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central 
and  southern  Earope  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden,  and  carried  out  to  some  other  countries  with  Earopean  weeds, 
frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn, 

7.  Bjrperioum  Uiuurilltolluin,  Vahl.    nax-leawed  Bypeiieuin. 

Intermediate  in  some  measure  between  H.  humifueum  and  H.perfora' 
turn ;  taller  and  more  erect  than  the  former,  much  smaller  and  more  slender 
than  the  latter,  seldom  above  8  or  10  inches  high.  Leaves  linear  or  narrow- 
oblong,  6  to  8  lines  long,  rarely  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  but  with  a  few 
black  ones  underneath.  Flowers  in  a  loose  corymb,  larger  and  brighter 
than  in  H,  hum\fit8um\  the  sepals  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate,  with 
numerous  black  dots,  and  a  few  glandular  teeth  on  the  edge.  Petals  twice 
or  thrice  as  long  as  the  sepals.    Stamens  not  numerous. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  rocky  places,  in  western  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  extending  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  to  south-western  England, 
where  it  has  been  found  at  Cape  Cornwall,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign, 
in  Devonshire.    Fl.  mmmer, 

8.  Bypeiioum  pnlebmin,  Linn.    Slender  Bjrperloiuii. 

Perennial  stock  shortly  decumbent,  the  stems  erect  and  stiff  though 
slender,  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  with  short  lateral  branches,  all  perfectly 
glabrous.  Leaves  of  the  main  stem  broadly  cordate  and  clasping  the  stem 
at  the  base,  seldom  above  6  lines  long,  those  of  the  lateral  branches 
smaller  and  much  narrower,  all  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  but  usually 
without  black  ones.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  H*  'perforatum^  forming 
an  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle,  not  a  flat  corymb.  Sepals  broad  and  ob- 
tuse, united  to  near  the  middle,  without  black  dots  outside,  but  fringed  at 
the  top  with  black,  glandular  teeth. 

'  In  dry  woods,  on  open  heaths  and  wastes,  almost  all  over  Europe,  but 
scarcely  extending  to  the  Asiatic  frontier.  Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl,  aumtner, 

9.  Byperioum  blnutnm,  linn.    Balrj  Byperlonm. 

A  stiff,  erect  perennial,  with  an  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle  like  H. 
ptiickrum,  but  ratiier  taller,  and  the  stems  always  more  or  less  downy  or 
hairy.  Leaves  often  above  an  inch  long,  oblong  or  elliptical,  narrowed  at 
the  base  in*o  a  very  short  stalk,  more  nr  le«««  bairy  underneath  on  the 
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yeins,  and  marked  with  QamerouB  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  of  R,  puUkrwn, 
but  of  a  paler  yellow ;  the  sepals  narrow,  fringed  with  rather  long,  glan- 
dular teeth ;  the  petals  fullj  twice  as  long. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  generally  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  Great  Britain.  Very  rare  in 
Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 

10.  Byperiotun  iiiontaBiiin«  linn.    Mountain  Bypeiionm. 

Stock  perennial,  the  stiif,  erect  stems  about  2  feet  high,  usually  simple, 
with  the  upper  leaves  small  and  distant,  the  lower  leaves  rather  large, 
ovate,  and  stem-clasping,  quite  glabrous,  with  or  without  pellucid  dots,  but 
with  a  row  of  black  ones  round  the  margin  underneath.  Flowers  in  a 
close  compact  cyme,  often  reduced  to  a  head ;  the  sepals  lanceolate,  fringed 
with  black,  glandular  teeth ;  the  petals  twice  as  long,  narrow,  and  paler 
than  in  H.  perforatum. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  nortb- 
.  wards  into  southern  Sweden.  ^Not  so  frequent  in  England  as  the  other 
species,  and  probably  not  extending  into  Scotland,  and  only  once  found  in 
Ireland  near  Belfast.    Fl.  summtr, 

11.  Bypeiionm  Blodes«Linn.    Mamb  Byperloum. 

Stems  diffuse,  often  rooting  at  the  base,  and  attaining  6  to  8  inches,  or, 
when  very  luxuriant,  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  loose,  woolly,  whitish 
hairs.  Leaves  orbicular,  stem-clasping,  woolly  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  few  together  in  a  leafless  cyme,  at  first  terminal,  but  after- 
wards becoming  lateral.  Sepals  Tsmall,  ovate,  copiously  fringed  with  glan- 
dular teeth.  Petals  three  times  as  long,  with  a  small  friDged  appendage 
at  their  base.     Stamens  united  to  above  the  middle  in  3  bundles. 

In  spongy  and  watery  bogs,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  north-western  Germany.  Extends  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.    Fl.  mmmer. 


XVII.  LINACEiE.    THE  FLAX  FAMILY. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  no  stiptQes,  and 
regular  flowers.  Sepals  6,  rarely  fewer,  overlapping  each 
other  in  the  bud,  rarely  partially  united.  Petals  as  many, 
twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  as  many,  free,  or  the  filaments 
very  shortly  united  at  the  base,  with  small  teeth  between 
each  (or,  in  exotic  genera,  10  stamens).  Styles  5,  rarely 
fewer,  often  slightly  connected  at  the  base,  with  ciqutate 
stigmas.  Ovary,  with  as  many  cells  as  styles,  or  incompletely 
divided  into  twice  as  many.  Capsule  separating  into  as  many 
carpels  as  cells,  without  any  central  column;  each  carpel 
opening  inwards  by  longitudinal  slits,  and  containing  2  seeds, 
often  separated  by  an  incomplete  partition.    No  albumen. 

A  small  Order,  widely  spread  oyer  the  globe,  differing  from  Geraniacea 
chiefly  in  the  foliage  and  the  absence  of  any  persistent  axis  to  the  fruit, 
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from   OaryophylloMem  by  the  capitate  stigmas  and  the  stracture  of  the 
fruit. 

PttrtB  of  the  flower  in  flves 1.  LcnrM. 

Parts  of  the  flower  in  fours S.  Radiola. 

I.  imUM.    FLAX. 

Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5.  Cells  of  the  capsnle  apparently  10  but 
really  5,  each  divided  into  two  by  a  neaily  complete  partition. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  spread  oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  western  Asia. 

FIowerB  small,  white.    Lower  leaves  opposite A.  L.  catharticum. 

Flowers  Une.    Leaves  all  alternate. 
Boot  annnaL    Sepals  pointed. 
Stem  erect.    Leaves  lanceolate.    Petals  7  or  8  lines  long  .       .    1.  Z.  utitatUsimum. 
Stem  decambent.    Leaves  short  and  linear.    Petals  not  6  lines 

long S.  L.anffusti/olium. 

Bootstock  perennial. 
Sepals  obtnse.    Petals  deep  bine,  7  or  8  lines  long      •       .       .    2.  £.  perenne. 
Sepals  pointed.    Petals  pale  bine,  not  6  lines  long      .       .       .    8.  £.  angtutifolium. 

The  L,  flavum,  a  south  European  perenm'al,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
some  other  exotic  species,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Mnrnn  nsitatUslmum,  Linn.    Commoii  Flax. 

{Flax,    Linseed.) 

A  tall  erect  annual,  perfectly  glabrotis,  and  usually  branched  only  at 
the  top.  Loaves  alternate,  erect,  narrow-lanceolate,  pointed  and  entire,  J 
to  1|  inches  long.  Flowers  of  a  rich  blue,  in  a  loose  terminal  corymb. 
Sepals  ovate  or  lanceolate,  all  pointed.  Petals  obovate,  entire  or  slightly 
crenate,  7  or  8  lines  long.     Capsule  globular  or  slightly  depressed. 

An  extensively  cultivated  plant,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  readily 
sows  itself  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  as  snch  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  some  parts  of  England. 
FL  summer, 

2.  Xdnum  perennet  Linn.    Perennial  Vlaz. 

A  very  variable  plant,  sometimes  resembling  much  L.  usitatissimnm^ 
but  it  forms  a  perennial  stock,  either  tufted  or  rootlike ;  the  stems  are 
usually  more  slender,  and  not  so  erect,  and  sometimes  quite  procumbent, 
the  leaves  smaller  and  narrower,  and  the  sepals,  or  at  least  the  inner  ones, 
are  always  obtuse. 

In  diT"  chiefly  limestone  pastures  and  waste  lands,  or  sometimes  in  rich 
mountain  pastures,  varying  much  according  to  soil  or  situation,  and  widely 
diflfused  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  southern  Hussian  Asia,  but 
not  extending  into  northern  Germany.  Occurs  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  but  in  other  localities  L.  an^8t\folium  is  often  mis- 
taken for  it.    FL  summer. 

3.  Mnnni  anvostifoliani,  Huds.    Pale  riaz. 

Usually  a  perennial,  with  the  decumbent  stems  and  narrow  leaves  of 
some  varieties  of  L.  perenne^  but  with  the  pointed  sepals  of  L.  vsita- 
tissirmim.    It  is  also  occasionally  annual  only,  but  always  differs  from 
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both  the  preceding  species  in  its  much  smaller  pale  blue  flowers,  the  petals 
seldom  exceeding  5  lines  in  length. 

In  waste  places,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  very  common  in  southern 
Europe,  and  extending  up  western  France  to  southern  and  western  Inland, 
and  to  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

4.  Xilniim  oatbarttonm,  linn.    Catbartlo  naz. 

A  very  slender,  erect,  or  slightly  decumbent  glabrous  annual,  from  3  or 
4  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  small,  opposite,  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and 
yery  small  flowers,  of  a  pure  white,  on  long,  slender  pedicels.  Sepals  all 
pointed.    Petals  obovate,  scarcely  2  lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  common  throughout  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  north,  and  in  west  central  Asia.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  all 


II.  BADIOLA.    ALLSEED. 

A  single  species,  separated  from  Fl^ix  on  account  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  hud  fruit  being  in  fours  instead  of  in  flyes,  and  the  sepals  united  to 
near  the  middle  in  a  several-toothed  calyx. 

1.  Radlola  Mllleffrana,  Sm.    Common  Allseed. 

A  minute,  erect  annual,  with  very  numerous,  repeatedly  forked  branches, 
forming  dense  corymbose  tufts,  1  to  2  inches  high,  with  minute,  globular 
flowers,  on  short  pedicels.  Leaves  small,  opposite.  Calyx-teeth  8  or  12. 
Petals  4,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

On  sandy  heaths  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Generally 
spread  over  Britain,  and  very  abundant  in  some  localities,  though  scarce  in 
other  districts.    Fl,  summer. 


XVin.  MALVACEiE.    THE  MALLOW  FAMILY. 

Herbs  or  soft- wooded  shrubs,  witb  alternate,  stipnlate,  pal- 
mately- veined  leaves,  and  regular  flowers.  Calyx  of  5  divisions, 
valvate  in  the  bud,  and  (in  the  British  genera)  3  or  more  braots 
at  the  base,  forming  an  involucre  or  so-called  outer  calyx.  Petals 
5,  twisted  in  the  bud,  and  adhering  by  their  short  claws  to  the 
staminal  tube.  Stamens  numerous,  their  filaments  united  in 
a  tube  round  the  pistil,  the  anthers  1-celled.  Ovaries  (in  the 
British  genera)  several,  arranged  in  a  ring  round  a  common 
axis.  Styles  or  style-branches  as  many  as  ovaries.  Fruit  (in 
the  Britidi  genera)  separating  into  as  many  carpels  as  ovaries. 
Seeds  one  or  several  in  each  carpel,  attached  to  the  inner  angle, 
kidney-shaped,  with  a  curved  embryo  and  little  albumen. 

A  very  extensive,  and  generally  natural  family,  widely  distributed, 
chiefly  over  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe.    The  three  British  genera, 
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all  closely  allied  to  each  other,  only  represent  one  of  the  two  forms  of  OTary 
and  fruit  prevailing  in  the  Order.  In  Eibiious,  Abutihn,  and  sevenil  other 
exotic  ^era,  the  carpels  are  all  united  into  a  single  sereral-celled  ovary  and 
fruit;  in  Patxmia  and  some  others  there  are  twice  as  many  style-branches 
as  ovaries. 
Sztertor  bracts  united  at  the  bote  into  an  involacre  or  oater  calyx. 

Involncie  8-lobed 1.  Lavatera. 

Invotnore  of  6  or  more  diyisions  8.  Althjba. 

Exterior  bractB  8,  distinct  from  each  other,  inserted  on  the  calyx        .    S.  Halya. 

Among  Malva4!ea,  grown  in  our  sardens  and  belonging  to  exotic  genera, 
the  most  frequently  to  be  met  wiUi  are  species  of  Maiope^  HibMCus,  or 
AbutUon, 

I.  LAVATSEA.    LAVATERA. 

Involucre  3-lobed,  often  larger  than  the  5-lobed  calyx.  Ovary  and 
fruit  of  Maha, 

A  genus  of  ve^  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  western 
Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  Australia. 

1.  ZATtttera  arborea,  Linn.    Sea  liawatera. 

Stem  woody  at  the  base,  with  thick,  hard,  annual  flowering  branches, 
fonoing  an  under  shrub,  1  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  the 
lower  ones  broadly  orbicular,  palmately  divided  into  5  to  9  broad,  short, 
crenate  lobes,  and  softly  downy  on  both  sides,  rarely  nearly  glabrous. 
Flowers  numerous,  of  the  size  of  those  of  Malva  aylvettris^  of  a  pale  purple- 
red,  on  short  pedicels,  collected  into  clusters,  forming  a  long  terminal  raceme 
or  narrow  pimicle.  Involucre  divided  to  below  the  middle  into  3  broad 
leaf-like  lobes. 

On  maritime  rocks,  in  south-western  Europe,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
round  Spain  and  France,  to  the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  very  local,  chiefly 
on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Bass  rock  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth.    Fl.  summer. 

The  tree  Lavatera  {L.  Olbia)^  a  south  European  species,  often  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  is  said  to  have  appeared  along  the  sides  of  a  new  embank- 
ment in  Epping  Forest,  and  may  occasionally  sow  itself  in  other  parts  oi 


II.  MAIVA.    MALLOW. 

Involucre  of  3  small  distinct  bracts,  inserted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
calji.  Calyx  divided  to  near  the  middle  into  5  broad  lobes.  Style-branches 
10  or  more,  subulate.  Carpels  as  many,  arranged  in  a  ring  round  a  thickish 
axis,  and  separating  from  it  when  ripe,  each  one  containing  a  single  seed. 

A  rather  numerous  genus,  widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  northern  and 
central  Asia,  North  America,  and  South  Africa. 

stem  decumbfflit  or  prostrate.    Petals  not  above  twice  as  long  as 

the  calyx 1.  J/.  rotundifoUa. 

Stem  erect  or  ascending.    Petals  8  or  4  times  the  length  of  the  calyx 
I^ves  with  short,  broad  lobes,  not  reaching  to  the  middle. 

Flowers  in  axilhury  clnstexs 2,  M.  sylvestH*, 

leaves  deeply  cut  into  narrow  lobes.    Flowers  crowded  at  the 

summits  of  the  branches d.  M.  motchata. 

The  tall  tree  Mallow  {M.  mauritiana)  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
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curled  Mallow  {M,  cri^a)  from  central  Asia,  are  often  to  be  met  iirrth  in 
cottage  gardens.    Several  Cape  species  are  also  in  cultiTation. 

1.  MalTa  rotandifoUa,  Linn.    Bwarf  Mallow. 

A  procumbent  annual,  with  a  hard,  sometimes  woody-looking  base,  the 
stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  tough,  and  slightly  downy.  Leaves  on  long 
stalks,  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  5  to  7  very  short  and  broad  cre- 
nate  lobes.  Flowers  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small,  and  of  a 
pale  bluish  colour,  on  pedicels  J  to  1  inch  long.  Petals  4  to  6  lines  long. 
Carpels  usually  about  16,  downy,  and  rounded  on  the  back,  so  as  ta  form 
together  a  disk-shaped  fruit,  slightly  furrowed  on  the  margin  between  each 
two  carpels. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  less  so  further  north.    Fl.  spring  to  autumn, 

M,  parviflora,  Linn.  {M.  pusilla,  Brit.  Fl.),  from  southern  Euroi)e  and 
other  warm  climates,  and  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  found  in  Kent.  It  has  the  small  flowers  of  M,  rotundi- 
folia,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  carpels  not  rounded,  but  flat  on  the 
back,  with  angular  edges,  as  in  the  M,  sylvestris.  M,  verticUlata,  from 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  with  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  M,  parvi- 
flora^  but  erect  stems,  and  the  flowers  in  close  clusters,  has  appeared  in 
cornfields  near  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales. 

2.  Malva  sjlwestris,  Linn.    CommoB  Mallow. 

A  biennial,  with  several  erect  or  ascending  stems,  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet 
high,  more  or  less  clothed  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  on  long  stalks,  orbicular,  slighdy  cordate  at  the  base,  with  5  or  7 
lobes,  broad  and  short,  but  always  deeper  than  in  M*  rotundifolia^  and  the 
middle  one  often  longer  than  the  others.  Flowers  in  axillary  clusters, 
usually  of  a  reddish-purple  ;  the  petals  about  9  or  10  lines  long.  Carpels 
usually  10,  flat  on  the  back,  with  angular  edges,  so  that  the  fruit  has  rather 
projecting  ribs  than  farrows  between  the  carpels. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.  Common  in  Europe,  except  at  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  extending  all  across  Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in 
England  and  Ireland,  decreasing  to  the  northward,  and  probably  not  in- 
digenous north  of  the  Grampians.    Fl.  summer, 

8.  Malva  moscbata,  Linn.    Musk  Mallow. 

A  perennial,  with  several  erect,  simple  or  slightly-branched  stems,  about 
18  inches  high,  covered  with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Radical  leaves  orbi- 
cular, with  short,' broad  lobes,  but  those  of  the  stem  deeply  divided  into 
linear  or  wedge-shaped  segments,  which  are  again  pinnatifid  or  3-lobed. 
Flowers  large,  rose-coloured  or  rarely  white,  crowded  at  the  summits  of  the 
stem  and  branches.    Carpels  rounded  on  the  back,  and  very  hairy, 

On  hedgebanks,  roadsides,  and  in  gravelly  pastures,  in  western,  central, 
and  southern  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  south  Sweden,,  and  east- 
ward to  Dalmatia.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,    Fl.  summer. 
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m.  ALTHJEA.    ALTERA. 

Involucre  of  more  than  6  bracts,  more  or  less  united  together  at  the  base. 
Calyx  5-lobed.    Orary  and  fruit  of  Malm. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia, 
with  one  or  two  South  African  species. 

Tall  perennial,  c»vered  with  a  short,  velvety  down        .       .       .       ,    l»  A.  oJkimiUs, 
Annual,  with  long^,  spreKUngri  stiff  hairs 2.  A.  hirmta. 

The  Hollyhock  of  our  gardens  is  an  Althaa  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  AlthaafriUex  of  our  gardeners  is  improperly  so  called,  for  it 
is  a  species  of  Hibiscus  {H.  syriacus^  Linn.). 

1.  Altli8Ba  ofllelnaUs,  Linn.    ManUi  AltluMU 

{Marsh  Mallow,) 

Stock  perennial,  the  flowering  stems  erect,  branched,  2  to  3  feet  high, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  inflorescence,  with  a  soft,  dense,  velvety 
down.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  undivided  or  3-lobed,  the  lower  ones 
often  cordate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrow.  Flowers  not  large,  of  a 
pale  rose-colour,  on  short  pedicels  in  the  upper  axils,  op  the  greater  number 
forming  almost  leafless  terminal  spikes.  Involucre  divideu  into  several 
linear  segments,  much  shorter  than  the  d-lobed  calyx.  Carpels  15  to  20, 
ronnded  on  the  back. 

In  marshes,  especially  in  maritime  districts,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  all  across  Eussian  Asia,  extending  to  northern  Germany,  but 
not  into  Scandinavia.  Not  uncommon  in  southern  England  and  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  not  extending  to  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  or  Arran.  FL 
rather  late  in  summer, 

2.  Altbaaa  blrsuta,  Linn.    Bispta  Altbasa. 

An  erect,  stiff,  but  rather  slender  annual,  seldom  above  a  foot  high, 
hispid  with  long,  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  few,  the  upper  ones  divided  into 
3,  5,  or  7  narrow  segments.  Flowers  of  a  pale  purplish-blue,  on  long  axil- 
lary peduncles.  Involucre  of  8  to  10  lanceolate  lobes,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  petals  about  one-half  longer.  Carpels  numerous,  somewhat  an- 
gular on  their  edges. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  common  in  southern  Europe,  up  to  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  occasionally  carried  to  the  northward  as  a 
weed  of  cultivation.  Probably  introduced  as  such  into  Kent,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  fully  established  itself  near  Cobham.  It  has  also  been  lately  found 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire.    Fl.  summer. 


XIX.  TILIACEJE.    THE  LIMB  FAMILY. 

A  rather  large  tropical  Order,  bnt  limited  in  Britain  to  a 
single  species.  It  differs  from  Malvacece  by  the  petals  imbri- 
cated but  not  twisted  in  the  bud ;  the  stamens  free  or  shortly 
united  into  several  bundles ;  the  anthers  2-celled,  and  the 
carpels  more  completely  consolidated  into  a  several-celled 
ovary. 
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I.  thia.  lime. 

Trees  with  alternate  leayes,  deciduous  stipules,  and  small  cymes  of 
flowers  on  an  axillaiy  peduncle,  to  which  is  attached  a  long,  leaf-like  bract. 
Sepals  5,  valrate  in  the  bud.  Petals  '5.  Stamens  numerous,  very  shortly 
cohering  in  several  clusters.  Ovary  globular,  5-celled,  with  2  ovules  in 
each  cell,  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Style  single,-  with  a  5-toothed 
stigma.    Fruit,  a  small  globular  nut,  containing  1  or  2  seeds. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
family. 

1.  Tllla  enropeea,  Linn.    Common  Xiime. 
(T.  parvyhlia,  Bnt,  "Fl,    LifnC'tree,) 

A  handsome,  long-lived  tree,  attaining  sometimes  as  much  as  120  feet  in 
height,  but  generally  not  above  half  that  size.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly 
heart-shaped  or  nearly  orbicular,  often  oblique,  and  always  pointed,  serrate 
on  the  edge,  glabrous  above  and  more  or  less  downy  underneath,  especially 
in  the  angles  of  the  principal  veins.  Peduncles  hanging  amongst  the 
leaves,  holered  or  winged  halfway  up  by  the  long,  narrow,  leaf-like  bract. 
Flowers  sweet-scented,  of  a  pale  whitish-green.  Nut  downy  when  young, 
but  often  glabrous  when  ripe. 

In  woods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north, 
and  extending  eastward  across  Hiissian  Asia  to  the  Altai.  Much  planted 
in  Britain,  and  probably  truly  wild  in  southern  and  western  England.  Fl. 
summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  in  the  degree  of  down  on 
their  under  surface  and  on  the  fruits,  in  the  greater  or  less  prominence  of 
the  5  filiform  ribs  of  the  fruit,  etc.  The  truly  indigenous  form  in  northern 
Europe  is  always  a  small-leaved  one.  The  large-leaved  variety  which  we 
commonly  plant  (T,  gratidifolia,  Brit.  Fl.)  is  of  south  European  origin, 
with  the  leaves  stiU  further  enlarged  by  cultivation.  Some  North  American 
species  are  also  frequently  planted. 


XX.  OERANIACEJE.    THE  GERANIUM  FAMILY. 

Annnal  or  perennial  herbs,  or  in  exotic  species,  low  shrubs, 
witb  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves,  nsnally  more  or  less 
divided  or  componnd,  toothed,  and  famished  with  stipnles. 
Flowers  regular  in  the  principal  British  genera,  irregular  in 
Impatiens  and  some  exotic  ones.  Sepals  in  the  regular  flowers 
5,  overlapping  in  the  bud.  Petals  5,  twisted  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  5  to  10,  often  united  at  the  base.  Ovary  5-lobed 
and  5-celled,  with  one  or  several  seeds  in  each,  all  attached  to 
the  central  axis.  Styles  5.  Fruit  5-lobed,  the  carpels  open- 
ing  or  partially  falling  off  when  ripe,  leaving  a  central  per- 
sistent axis.  In  the  genera  with  irregular  flowers,  these 
characters  are  much  modified.     {See  Imjpatiem.) 

Geraniacea  resemble  Caryophfllacem  and  Malvacea  in  the  twisted 
arrangement  of  their  petals,  but  aider  from  the  former  in  foliage  as  veil  as 
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in  froit,  and  from  the  latter  in  the  definite  stamens.  The  species  are  dis- 
tributed nearly  all  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  more  especially  in  south-western 
Africa.  The  limits  of  the  Oitler  are  as  yet  scarcely  settled,  some  botanists 
excluding  Impatiens^  Oxalis,  and  TroptBolumy  thus  confining  it  to  the  old 
linnsean  genus  Gtranium, 

Flowers  regular. 
Leaves  opposite,  cat  or  toothed.    Carpels  l-seeded,  round  the  base 
c^  a  kmg-beaked  reoeptade  or  axis. 

Ten  stamens 1.  GRnAKiric. 

Five  stamens S.  Bbodicm. 

Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  with  three  entire  leaflets.    Receptacle 

or  axis  not  beaked.    Carpels  with  several  seeds          ...    8.  Oxaus. 
Flowers  Irregnlar,  with  a  large  conical  spur 4.  Iiipatodcs. 

The  Cape  Pdarffoniums,  so  frequent  in  our  greenhouses,  belong  to 
Geraniacea,  The  South  American  Tropaolums,  including  Uie  common 
Nasturtiwn  of  our  gardeners,  are  also  very  nearly  allied,  although  some 
botanists  now  propose  to  remove  them  far  away  from  the  family. 


I.  eSBAHIVM.    GERANIUM. 

Herbs,  with  forked  stems  often  swollen  at  the  nodes,  opposite,  palmately 
divided  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers,  solitary  or  two  together,  on  axillary 
peduncles.  Stamens  10,  of  which  6  shorter,  but  generally  with  anthers. 
Ovary  d-lobed,  terminating  in  a  long  beak  with  5  short  stigmas  on  the  top, 
the  lobes  being  all  whorled  round  the  long-beaked  receptacle.  Capsule 
separating  into  5  one-seeded  carpels,  wMch  curl  upwards,  with  a  long 
elastic  awn,  detached  from  the  beak,  and  glabrous  inside. 

A  genus  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a  few  species  in  the 
southern,  but  always  without  the  tropics.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
all  but  Erodium  by  the  long  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  has  given  to  the  two 
genera  Geranium  and  Erodium  the  popular  name  of  Cranes-bill, 

Rootstock  perennial.    Flowers  usually  large. 

Fednncles  1 -flowered I.  0.  mnguineum. 

Fedoncles  with  2  (rarely  3)  flowers. 
Petzds  deeply  notched.    (Flowers  not  so  large.)         ...    6.  O.  pgremkum. 
Petals  entire  or  slightiy  notched. 
Petals  dark   purple,   very   spreading   or  almost  reflexcd. 

Points  of  the  sepals  very  short S.  O.phaum, 

Petals  bluish-purple.    Sepals  with  long  flne  points. 
Pedicels  of  the  fruit  csect.     Flowers  numerous,  corym- 
bose   8.  O.  sylvaticum. 

Pedicels  of  the  fruit  spreading  or  reflexed.     Flowers  in  a 

loose  panicle 4.  G.pratttue, 

Annuals,  with  small  flowers. 
Leaves  of  8  distinct  s^^ments.  which  are  pinnately  cut  or  divided    6.  O,  Roberiianum. 
Leaves  palmately  cut  or  divided  into  5  or  more  lobes  or  seg- 
ments. 
C^yx  pyramidal,  with  projecting  angles.    Petals  entire,  much 

longer  than  the  sepals  7,  O.  lucidum, 

C!alyx  scarcely  angular.    Petals  about  as  long,  unless  deeply 
notched. 
Leaves  divided  to  the  base  into  5  or  more  narrow  cut  seg^ 
ments. 
Peduncles  much  shorter  than  the  leafstalks. 
Leaves  much  divided.    Seeds  dotted        .       .       .       .  11.  (7.  dissedam. 
Leaves  small,  the  lower  ones  divided  to  the  middle 

only.    Seeds  smooth 9.  G.  putillum. 
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Feduncle?  and  pedicels  long  and  slender.     Leares  much 

divided 12.  6^.  columbinutn. 

Leaves  orbicular,  seldom  divided  below  the  middle. 
Petals  deeply  notched. 

Petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx 5.  G.  pyrenakum. 

Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx 8.  G.molle, 

Petals  entire  or  slightly  notched. 
Leaves  shortly  divided  into  broad  lobes.    Seeds  dotted  .  10.  G.  rotundifoUum. 
Leaves  divided  to  the  middle.    Seeds  smooth  .       .       .    9.  G.puHllum. 

Two  other  Continental  perennial  species  are  included  in  some  of  our 
Floras  as  having  occasionally  strayed  from  gardens ;  G.  striatum,  with  long 
hairs  on  the  stems,  and  rather  large  flowers,  the  petals  very  pale,  elegantly 
veined,  and  rather  deeply  notched ;  and  6:  nodosum,  a  glabrous  plant,  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  very  pointed,  and  the  petals  of  a  purplish  red,  much  less 
notched.  (?.  Tuacrorhizon  and  several  other  exotic  perennials  are  also 
cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Ctoranlum  saaffainemn,  linn.    Blood  Ctoranimn. 

Eootstock  thick  and  woody,  sometimes  creeping.  Stems  numerous, 
about  a  foot  long,  decumbent  or  rarely  erect,  with  spreading  hairs.  Leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  but  divided  to  the  base  in  6  or  7  segments,  which  are 
again  cut  into  3  or  6  narrow  lobes.  Flowers  large,  of  a  dark  purple,  grow- 
..ing  singly  on  long,  slender  peduncles.  Sepals  hairy,  with  a  fine  point. 
Petals  twice  aa  long,  obovate,  slightly  notched,  and  very  spreading. 

In  dry  woods  and  pastures,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  in  many 
localities,  and  yet  is  not  very  general.  Fl,  summer.  A  variety  with  more 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  of  shorter  growth,  originally  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Walney,  Lancashire,  has  been  published  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of 
G,  lancastriense, 

2.  Oeranlum  pboeum,  Linn.    Buskj  Geranlimi. 

Bootstock  and  general  mode  of  growth  of  G,  sylvaticum,  but  the  stems 
are  weaker,  with  fewer  flowers,  the  leaves  less  deeply  cut,  with  broader 
lobes,  and  the  petals,  of  a  dark,  dingy  purple  colour,  are  broadly  obovate, 
quite  entire,  and  spread  very  open  from  the  base,  or  are  almost  reflexed. 

In  woods  and  meadows,  in  hilly  districts,  in  central  and  western  Europe, 
not  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  and  in  northern  Europe  only  as  an 
introduced  plant.  In  Britain,  also  believed  to  be  an  introduced  plant, 
although  said  to  be  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Yorkshire.    Fl,  all  summer^ 

3.  Geranium  sjlvatlcuiii,  Linn.    "Wood  Geranium. 

Eootstock  very  short,  covered  with  the  brown  scarious  stipules  of  the 
old  leaves.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  rather  more. 
Kadical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  palmately  divided  almost  to  the  base  with  6 
or  7  pointed  lobes  more  or  less  cut  and  serrated.  Stem-leaves  few,  on 
much  shorter  stalks.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  repeatedly  forked, 
forming  a  rather  dense,  corymbose  panicle  of  handsome  purplish  flowers. 
Peduncles  short,  each  with  two  flowers,  on  short  pedicels,  which  remain 
erect  when  the  fruit  ripens.  Sepals  ending  in  a  fine  point  above  a  line  long. 
Petals  obovate,  slightly  notched,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  hairy,  scarcely  flattened. 
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In  moiBt  woods  and  thickets,  and  mountain  meadows,  throoghont 
Europe  and  Bnssian  Asia,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain, 
chieflj  in  western,  central,  and  northern  EhigUnd,  Scotland,  and  northern 
Ireland.    FL  summer. 

4.  Oeranlnm  pnifeiise,  Linn.    Meadow  CleimntwiB. 

Distingoished  from  G,  sylvaticuTn,  chieflj  by  its  more  cut  leaves,  and 
larger  bluish-purple  flowers  loosely  panided  on  longer  peduncles ;  the  pedi- 
cels always  more  or  less  spreading  or  reflexed  aftw  flowering.  The  fila- 
ments are  also  much  flattened  in  their  lower  part,  and  the  claws  of  the 
petals  ciliated  on  the  edge,  not  bearded  inside. 

In  meadows,  woods,  and  thickets,  roadsides,  etc.,  widely  spread  over 
Eorope  and  Eussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  species,  although,  like  the  last, 
chiefly  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  rather  less  fre- 
quent than  G,  sylvaticumf  not  extending  so  &r  north  in  Scotland,  but  more 
widely  spread  in  southern  England ;  very  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl,  sumnier, 

5.  Ctoranlmn  pyrenalonnif  Linn.    Monntatn  Geranlmn. 

A  perennial,  like  the  last  four  species,  but  with  smaller  flowers,  and 
mnch  of  the  habit  of  the  annual  ones.  Stems  often  2  feet  long  or  more,  and 
branched,  more  or  less  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs.  Leaves  orbicular, 
deeply  cut  into  5  or  7  coarsely  toothed,  usually  obtuse  lobes.  Flowers  nu- 
merous, on  slender  pedicels,  two  together  on  each  peduncle.  Sepals  scarcely 
2  lines  long.  Petals  about  twice  their  length,  pale  purple  and  veined, 
deeply  notched. 

A  native  of  the  hilly  districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Cancasus,  but  frequently  naturalised  on  roadsides  and  waste  places  further 
to  the  north.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  be  fully  established  in  several  parts 
of  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Fl,  spring  and  summer, 

6.  Geraninin  Roberttanum,  Linn.    Berb-Kobert  <leraiiltiiii« 

{Herh'Hohert) 

An  erect  or  spreading  much-branched  annual,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot 
high,  generally  bearing  a  few  soft  hairs,  often  turning  bright  red  in  all  its 
parts,  and  smelling  disagreeably  when  rubbed.  Leaves  divided  into  S  pin- 
nate or  twice  pinnate  segments,  never  orbicular  or  palmate  (except  the  3 
primary  divisions).  Flowers  rather  small.  Sepals  hairy,  with  long  points. 
Petals  reddish-purple  or  rarely  white,  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  obovate  and  entire,  with  glabrous,  erect  claws.  Carpels  glabrous, 
with  a  few  tiaDsverse  wrinkles. 

In  stony  and  waste  places,  open  woods,  etc..  very  conmion  throughout 
Enrojpe,  Kussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  short  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  the  whole  season,  A  maritime 
variety,  with  thicker  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  G,  pitrpuretim, 

7.    Ctoranlum  Ineldum,  Linn.    Bhlalagr  Oeraalum. 

An  annual,  often  turning  red  like  G.  Robertianum,  but  always  gla- 
brous and  shining,  and  the  leaves  are  orbicular  and  palmateljr  lobed,  with 
MK>ad  segments  iisually  obtuse,  or  rarely  slightly  pointed.    It  is  easily  dis' 
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tinguished  also  from  all  our  Geraniunu  by  the  pyramidal  calyx,  the  edges 
of  the  erect  sepals  forming  very  projecting  angles.  Petals  like  those  of  G. 
Bobertianiwi,  but  smaller. 

In  stony  and  waste  places,  on  old  walls,  etc.,  in  temperate  and  sonthem 
Europe  ana  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia  Gene- 
rally distributed  over  Britain,  excepting  northern  Scotland.  Fl.  spring  and 
summer. 

8.  Oeranlmn  molle,  Linn.    Bove's-foot  Ctoraalum. 

An  annual,  often  tufted  at  the  base,  more  or  less  covered  with  rather 
long,  soft,  spreading  hairs ;  the  stems  weak  and  spreading,  very  short  when 
first  flowering,  and  seldom  attaining  a  foot.  Radical  leaves  numerous,  on 
very  long  stalks,  orbicular,  rather  above  an  inch  diameter,  divided  to 
below  the  middle  into  7  to  1 1  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  lobes,  which  are 
again  3-  or  5-lobed ;  the  upper  leaves  few,  small,  with  fewer  but  deeper 
and  narrower  divisions.  Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  each  with  2 
small  purplish  flowers  ;  the  sepals  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed ;  the  petals 
deeply  notched,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  distinctly  marked 
with  transverse  wrinkles.    Seeds  quite  smooth,  without  dots. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  perhaps  the 
extreme  north,  and  spread  over  inany  other  countries  as  a  weed  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  the  whole  season. 

0.  Ctoranlnm  piisUlum,  Linn.    Small-llowerea  Oeranivin. 

Very  near  G.  moiled  but  less  hairy,  and  the  leaves  usually  smaller  and 
more  deeply  divided.  Sepals  with  a  short  but  distinct  point.  Petals  but 
slightly  notched.  Carpels  not  wrinkled,  but  hairy  as  in  G,  rotundifolium, 
while  Uie  seeds  are  as  smooth  as  in  G.  tnolU.  Five  of  the  stamens  have 
usually,  and  perhaps  constantly,  no  anthers,  as  in  Erodium.  The  upper 
leaves  are  sometimes  divided  to  the  base ;  the  species  is  then  distinguished 
from  G,  dissectum  by  the  smaller  leaves  and  smooth  seeds. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  the  extreme 
north,  but  not  generally  so  common  as  G.  molle.  In  Britain  certainly  not 
so  abundant  as  that  species,  but  perhaps  sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  and 
thus  overlooked.    Fl.  all  summer, 

10.  Oeranicun  rotanaifoUnm*  Linn.    Kouna-IeaTea  Oeranlnm. 

Usually  rather  a  stouter  plant  than  G.  Tmlle,  but  with  the  same  orbi- 
cular leaves  and  soft  hairs ;  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  broader,  more 
obtuse,  and  not  so  deep ;  the  peduncles  shorter ;  the  flowers  still  smaller, 
with  entire,  obovate  petals,  scarcely  exceeding  the  slightly  pointed  sepals. 
Carpels  hairy,  without  wrinkles,  and  the  seeds  dotted,  as  in  the  two  follow- 
ing species. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  recorded  as  common  in  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  certainly  so  in  the  south,  but  much  less  frequent  in  the 
n:)rth,  G.  molle  being,  probably,  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  In  Britain 
ra'iher  scarce,  chiefly  occurring  in  southern  and  central  England,  and  some 
parts  of  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 

11.  Oeranlnm  disfeotnm,  linn.    Cnt-leaved  Oeranlnm. 

Vn  annual,  b'ke  the  last  three,  but  often  more  erect,  and  usually  more 
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branched,  and  the  leares  much  more  deeply  divided  into  6,  7,  or  9  narrow 
segments,  which  are  again  deeply  trifid  or  lobed.  Peduncles  vezy  short, 
bearing  two  small  pnrple  flowers ;  the  sepals  rather  larger  than  in  the  last 
three  species,  with  distinct  snbolate  points ;  the  petals  about  their  length, 
slightly  notched.  Carpels  hairy,  without  wrinkles.  Seeds  beautifully  and 
minutely  reticulated  or  dotted.  The  hairiness  of  the  plant  is  Tanable ; 
usually  the  stems  are  clothed  with  long,  reflexed  hairs,  the  leaves  with  a 
short,  soft  down. 

In  dry  pastures,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  common  over  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  except  the  extreme  north ;  a  slight 
Tariety  equally  common  in  North  America  under  the  name  of  O,  caroHnia" 
num,  and  a  larger-flowered  perennial  variety  extends  over  western  America, 
southern  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  common  small-flowered  form  is 
abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  spring  and  summer. 

12.  Oeranlum  Colnmblnum,  Linn,    lioiic-stalked  Ctoranlum. 

An  annual,  with  slender,  decumbent,  slightly  hairy  stems ;  the  leaves 
deeply  divided  as  in  G,  dissectum^  but  the  segments  still  narrower,  mostly 
linear;  the  peduncles  and  pedicels  long  and  slender ;  the  calyx  consider- 
ably longer,  with  long,  slender  points.  Petals  entire  or  notched,  seldom 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Carpels  out  slightly  hairy,  or  quite  glabrous,  not 
wrinkled.    Seeds  dotted  as  in  G,  dissectum. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  so  common  as  O,  dissec- 
tum in  Britain,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


n.  EBODIUM.    EKODIUM. 

Prostrate  or  decumbent  herbs,  differing  from  Geranium  in  the  divisions 
or  nerves  of  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  not  palmate ;  in  the  stamens  always 
reduced  to  6,  the  5  alternate  ones  bein^  rudimentary  only ;  in  the  awns  of 
the  carpels  bearded  with  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  inside,  and  spirally  twisted 
after  they  are  detached  from  the  axis.  The  flowers  are  also  frequently 
more  than  two  together,  in  an  umbel  on  the  summit  of  the  peduncle. 

The  geographical  range  is  nearly  that  of  Geranium,  in  which  genus  it 
was  included  by  Linnaeus.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are 
maritime  plants  fet)m  the  Mediterranean  regions,  or  roadside  weeds,  with 
flowers  so  insignificant,  that  but  few  have  ever  been  cultivated. 

LeaTes  pinnate,  with  distinct  segmente. 
Segments  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  toothed  lobes.    Flowers  of 

a  reddish  purple 1.  E.cicutaHum, 

Segments  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  shortly  lobed.    Flowers  of 

a  bluish  purple 2,  E.  moteJmtum. 

Leaves  toothed  or  lobed,  but  not  divided  into  distinct  segments. 

Leaves  ovate ?.  E.  marHimum. 

Leaves  palmately  lobed Geranium  ptuillum. 

1.  Brodinm  oiontarlnm*  L'Her.    Common  Brodium. 

Usually  an  annual,  but  often  forming  a  dense  tuft,  with  a  thick  taproot, 
and  in  some  situations  lasting  at  least  a  second  year,  always  more  or  less 
covered  with  spreading  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  viscid.  Stems  some- 
times exceedingly  short,  sometimes  lengthening  out  to  6  inches  or  near  a 
foot.     Leaves  mostly  radical,  pinnate,  on  long  stalks,  the  segments  distinct 
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and  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  narrow,  more  or  less  cut  lobes.  Peduncles 
erect,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  2or3tolOorl2  small  purple  or  pink 
flowers.  Sepals  pointed,  about  the  length  of  the  obovate,  entire  petals. 
Carpels  slightly  hairy,  the  beak  varying  from  16  to  18  lines  in  length. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  lands  and  dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea, 
and  on  roadsides  ;  very  common  in  Europe,  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  short  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Generally  distributed  over 
Britain.  Fl.  spring  and  summer.  A  maritime,  more  viscid,  and  hairy 
variety^  known  in  southern  Europe  as  E,  hirtum^  is  also  found  on  our  own 
coasts. 

2.  Brodimn  mofobatmn,  L'H^r.    Mnsk  Broainm. 

A  much  larger  and  coarser  plant  than  E.  cicutarium,  often  emitting  a 
strong  smell  of  musk.  Stems  often  a  foot  long.  Leaves  on  long  footstalks, 
with  from  9  to  1 1  distinct,  ovate  segments  or  leaflets,  often  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  deeply  toothed  or  shortly  pinnatifid.  Flowers  generally  nume- 
rous in  the  umbel,  of  a  bluish-purple,  rather  larger  than  in  E.  cicutarium, 
although  the  petals  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  often  6 
or  8  inches  long. 

In  sandy  waste  places  and  heaths,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  western 
and  southern  Europe.  Abundant  in  the  Channel  Islands,  found  all  round 
Ireland,  and  occurring  occasionally  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of 
England.    Fl.  sumfner. 

3.  Broainm  marlttiniiTn,  L'ffir.    Sea  Brodimn. 

A  small,  softly  hairy,  often  viscid  annual,  with  the  same  varying  habit 
as  E.  cicutarium^  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  simple,  not  pinnate  leaves, 
often  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  ovate-cordate,  more  or  less  toothed  or 
even  lobed,  but  seldom  beyond  halfway  to  the  midrib.  Peduncles  seldom 
longer  than  the  leaves,  with  1,  2,  or  rarely  more,  small,  reddish-purple 
flowers.  Beak  of  the  fruit  seldom  above  6  lines  long ;  the  hairs  of  the  in- 
side of  the  awn  very  few,  or  perhaps  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

In  maritime  sands,  in  western  Europe,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  varies  much  more  than  with  us,  and  should  probably  include  several  spe- 
cies of  modern  botanists.  Not  uncommon  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
England,  up  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  less  frequent  in  Ireland.  Has  been 
found  also  in  some  inland  situations  in  England.    Fl.  all  summer. 


in.  OXALIS.    OXALIS. 

Herbs,  either  annual,  or  with  a  tuberous  or  creeping,  perennial  root- 
stock,  and,  in  European  species,  palmately  trifoliate,  long -stalked  leaves. 
Flowers  solitary,  or  several  in  an  umbel,  on  radical  or  axillary  peduncles. 
Sepals  5.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10.  "  Ovary  angular,  not  beaked,  5-celled, 
with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  5,  short,  scarcely  united  at  the 
base.    Capsule  with  5  angles,  opening  in  as  many  valves. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  and  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe.  A  few  tropical  species  have  entire  or  pinnate  leaves, 
and  are  occasionally  undershrubs ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  genus,  like  the 
few  European  species,  are  remarkable  for  their  leaves,  with  3  obovate  leaf- 
lets like  those  of  a  Tryfolium. 

Flowers  white.    Peduncles  radical,  1-flowered 1.  0.  Acetosdla. 

Flowers  small,  yellow.    Stem  elongated.    Peduncles  axillary       .       .    3.  0.  conUculata, 
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Many  exotic  spedee,  with  yellow  or  leddish  flowers,  have  at  rariooB 
tiines  been  cnltiTated,  either  in  our  flower-gardens,  or,  for  their  tuberous 
rootstocks,  as  esculents. 

1.  Oxalls  AeetoseUa*  Linn.    Sorrel  Osalls. 

(Wood-sorrel) 

Itootstock  shortly  creeping,  slender,  but  often  knotted  with  thickened 
scales.  Leaves  radical,  with  long  stalks,  and  8  oboyate,  delicately  green 
leaflets,  with  a  slightly  acid  flavour.  Peduncles  radical,  long  and  slender, 
bearing  a  single,  rather  large  white  flower,  and  2  small  bracts,  about  half- 
way up.  Se^ls  small,  ovate,  obtuse,  thin.  Petals  obovate,  about  6  lines 
long.     Capsule  ovoid,  with  2  shining  black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe,  Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern 
America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  early  tpring.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  original  of  the  Lrish  Shamrock,  although  that  emblem  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Trifolium  repens, 

2.  OxaUs  eomtenlataf  Linn.    Froeombeiit  Oxalls. 

A  more  or  less  downy  annual,  or,  in  warmer  climates,  a  perennial,  with 
slender,  spreading  branches,  seldom  above  6  inches  long.  Leaves  of  3 
deeply  oboordate  leaflets,  with  small  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leafstalks. 
Pednncles  slender,  axillary,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  2  to  4,  or  rarely  5, 
pale  yellow  flowers,  much  smaller  than  in  O.  Aoeio$ella. 

Believed  to  be  of  American  origin,  but  now  a  common  weed  in  all  the 
hotter  and  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Li  Britain,  only  in 
a  few  localities  in  southern  England,  except  where  accidentally  introduced 
into  gardens.  FL  the  whole  season.  A  closely  allied  American  species,  the 
O.  stricta,  with  a  more  erect  stem  and  no  perceptible  stipules,  has  also  oc- 
casionally appeared  among  garden  weeds. 


IV.  IMPATIEKS.    BALSAM. 

Herbs,  mostly  glabrous  or  almost  succulent,  with  alternate,  undivided 
leaves,  no  stipules,  and  very  irregular  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  all  co- 
loured, and  consisting  usually  of  6  pieces,  viz.  2  outer,  opposite  (sepals),  flat 
and  oblique  ;  the  next  (upper  sepal,  although  by  the  twisting  of  the  pedicel 
it  hangs  lowest)  large,  iiood-shaped,  ending  below  in  a  conical  spur ;  the 
fourth  (lower  petal,  but  uppermost  from  the  twisting  of  the  pedicel)  much 
smaller,  but  yet  very  broad,  and  somewhat  concave;  the  2  innermost 
(petals)  very  oblique  and  irregularly  shaped,  more  or  less  divided  into  two 
unequal  lobes.  Stamens  6,  with  very  snort,  thick  filaments,  the  anthers 
cohering  in  a  mass  round  the  pistil.  Ovary  5-celled,  with  several  ovules 
in  each  cell.  Stigmas  5,  minute,  sessile  or  nearly  so.  Capsule  bursting 
elastically  in  6  valves,  which  roll  inwards,  scattering  the  seeds. 

A  numerous  genus,  chiefly  East  Indian,  with  a  few  North  American 
species. 

Flowers  yellow.    Spur  of  the  oalyx  loosely  bent  huck,  and  entire      I.  /.  Noli-fne-tangere. 
Flowers  orange-brown.  Spars  dosely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx, 
and  notdied  at  the  extremity 2.  I./uiva. 

Several  East  Indian  species  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  and  amongst 
them  the  well-known  garden  Balsam  {L  Balsoinbui),  whose  flowers  become 
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double  with  great  readiness.    The  /.  parvifhra,  a  native  of  eastern  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  has  more  or  less  established  itself  as  a  weed  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.    It  is  a  rather  tali  species,  with  many 
flowered  peduncles,  and  very  small  flowers,  with  a  very  short  spur. 

1.  Xmpatleiui  Jroll-iiie-taiiffere»  linn.    Tellow  Balsam. 

{Touch-me-not.) 

An  erect,  glabrous,  branching  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high ;  the  stem  rather 
succulent,  and  swollen  at  the  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  toothed, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  very  flaccid.  Peduncles  axillary,  slender,  bearing  one 
or  two  perfect  flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  yellow,  spotted  with 
orange  ;  the  hooded  sepal  ending  in  a  long  spur,  curved  upwards,  and  bent 
back  upon  the  flower.  These  flowers  seldom  set  their  seed  in  this  country ; 
the  pods  are  chiefly  produced  by  minute,  imperfect  flowers,  of  which  there 
are  several  on  the  same  peduncles  as  the  perfect  ones. 

In  moist  woods  and  shady  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  northern  England  and  North  Wales,  extending  neither  into  Scotland  nor 
Ireland.    FL  sujnmer,  till  rather  late, 

2.  Xmpatleiis  flilra,  Nutt.    Orangre  Balsam. 

An  annual,  closely  resembling  the  last  species,  except  that  the  flowers  are 
of  a  deeper  orange-colour,  spotted  with  reddish-brown,  and  the  spur  is  very 
closely  bent  back  upon  the  calyx,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  extremity. 

A  North  American  plant,  which  appears  to  have  fully  established  itself 
along  the  Wey,  and  some  other  streams  in  Surrey.    Fl,  summer. 


The  Bue  of  our  gardens  {Ruta  graveolens),  and  the  Fraxinella  of  flower- 
gardens  (Dictamnus  Fraxinella),  both  from  southern  Europe,  belong  to  the 
very  large  family  Sutacea,  chiefly  numerous  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain.  The  IHosmas,  Correas, 
and  many  other  South  African  and  Australian  plants  in  our  plant-houses, 
are  members  of  the  same  family. 


XXI.  ACEEACEJE.    THE  MAPLE  TRIBE. 

(A  Tribe  of  Sapindaceoe,  or  the  Sapindm  fiEunily.) 

The  Maple  tribe  corresponds  to  the  LinnsBan  genus  Acer^ 
which  modem  botanists  have  broken  up  into  two  or  three,  by 
the  separation  of  a  few  North  American  or  East  Indian  species. 
The  whole  group  consists,  however,  but  of  very  few  species, 
ranging  over  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  true  Sapindacea  are  mostly  tropical  trees  or  lofty  climbers,  and 
are  seldom  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  hothouses  ;  but  the  HorsecheknutM 
{JEeculuSy  Linn.),  so  much  planted  in  our  parks  and  grounds,  form  another 
distinct  tribe  of  the  same  family,  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  the  small 
adjoining  family  of  HippocastanecSj  which,  like  Aceracea,  contains  a  small 
number  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Bladder-nut 
of  our  shrubberies  {Staphylea  pinnata,  Linn.),  from  central  and  eastern 
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Europe,  is  the  type  of  the  third  tribe  of  Sapittdacea,  in  which,  as  in  ' 
AceracetB  and  BljppocastaneiBt  the  leaves  are  always  opposite,  whilst  in  the 
true  Sapindaeea  they  are  generally  alternate. 

L  AOEB.    MAPTiK 

Trees,  with  opposite,  pahnately-yeined  and  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
small,  greenish  flowers,  in  axillary  corymbs  or  racemes.  Sepals  usually  5, 
overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud,  and  more  or  less  imited  at  the  base. 
Petals  5,  or  sometimes  4,  or  entirely  wanting.  Stamens  about  8,  inserted 
on  a  thick  disk  below  the  ovary.  Ovary  2 -lobed  or  rarely  3-lobed,  each 
lobe  enclosing  one  cell  with  2  ovules  suspended  from  the  inner  angle.  Stylen 
2,  rarely  3,  often  united  at  the  base.  Fruit  separating  when  ripe  into  2, 
rarely  3,  indehiscent  carpels  or  nuts,  produced  into  a  wing  at  the  top,  and 
called  kei/s  or  sa^naras.    Seeds  1  or  2  in  each  carpi,  without  albumen. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  Europe,  Kussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  North  America.    It  differs  from  all  British  trees, 
except  the  Ash,  by  its  opposite  leaves,  and  from  that  genus  by  the  flowern, 
and  by  the  palmate  not  pinnate  leaves. 
Flowers  on  short,  loose,  erect  oorymbs.    Wings  of  the  carpels  dl- 

verging  horizontally 1.  A,campestre. 

Flowers  in  pendolons  raoemes.  Wingsof  the  carpels  erect,  parallel 

or  slightly  diverging 2.  A.  Fteudo-platanus. 

The  A.  platanoides  and  A,  manspessulanum  from  eastern  or  southern 
Europe,  the  sugar  Maple  {A,  saccharatum)^  from  North  America,  and 
some  other  exotic  true  Maples,  besides  the  ash-Uaved  MapUj  forming  the 
genus  NegundOf  from  North  America,  may  be  met  with  in  our  parks  and 
plantations. 

1.  Aeer  eampestre,  Linn.    Commoii  Maple. 

When  full-grown,  a  rather  handsome,  round-headed,  though  not  very  tall 
tree,  with  a  dense,  dark  green  foliage,  but,  as  it  is  of  slow  growth  and  flowers 
when  young,  it  is  often  seen  as  a  small  scraggy  tree,  or  mere  bush,  in  our 
hedges.  Leaves  on  slender  stalks,  2  to  3  inches  broad,  divided 'to  about  the 
middle  into  6  broad,  usually  obtuse  lobes,  entire  or  sinuate,  glabrous  above, 
often  downy  underneath.  Flowers  few,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  loose,  erect 
corymbs,  shorter  than  the  leaves;  .Carpels  downy  or  rarely  glabrous,  the 
wings  spreading  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  together  one  straight  line. 

In  European  woods,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward 
to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  abundant  in  southern  England,  and  ap- 
parently truly  indigenons  as  far  north  as  Cheshire  and  the  Tyne,  rare  in 
the  wild  state  in  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 

2.  Acer  Psendo-plataniui,  linn.    Sycamore  Maple. 

{Sycamore.) 

A  much  handsomer  and  freer-growing  tree  than  A.  campestre,  the  leaves 
larger,  with  more  pointed  and  toothed  lobes,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Plane- 
tree.  Flowers  in  loose,  oblong,  hanging  racemes.  Wings  of  the  carpels 
nearly  p^irallel,  or  diverging  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle,  not  spreading  into 
one  straight  line. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and  western  Asia,  exten 
sively  planted  in  Britain,  and  in  many  places  sows  itself  so  readily  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  as  naturalised.    Fl,  spring. 
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XXII.  AaXTIFOLIACEJE.    THE  HOLLY  FAMILY. 

A  small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  limited  in 
Britain  to  a  single  genus,  from  which  the  few  exotic  ones 
differ  slightly  in  the  number  of  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 
They  all  nearly  approach  GelastracecBy  but  have  the  petals 
usually  very  shortly  united  into  a  monopetalous  corolla,  and 
the  stamens  inserted  on  its  base,  without  any  fleshy  disk  round 
the  ovary. 

I.  ILEX.    HOLLY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  dus- 
ters. Calyx  erf  4  or  rarely  6  small  teeth.  Corolla  regular,  deeply  divided 
into  as  many  segments  or  petals.  Stamens  as  many,  inserted  on  the  co- 
rolla, and  alternating  with  its  segments.  Ovary  sessile,  4-celled,  with  one 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell,  and  crowned  by  4  minute  sessile  stigmas. 
Fruit  a  berry,  or  rather  a  sniall  drupe,  including  4  stones  or  nuts,  each 
containing  a  single  seed. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  but  reduced  to  veiy  few  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions. 

1.  Hex  Aqulfollnnif  Linn.    Common  BoUj'. 

An  erect,  much  branched  evergreen  shrub  or  bushy  tree;  the  leaves 
shortly  stalked,  ovate,  thick  and  shining,  some  quite  entire,  others  much 
waved,  and  bordered  with  strong,  very  prickly,  coarse  teeth.  Flowers  white, 
in  dense  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    Berries  bright  red  or  yellow. 

Common  in  hedges  and  woods  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  in 
central  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Himalaya,  but  will  not  bear  the 
winters  of  north-eastern  Europe  or  northern  Asia.  Extends  all  over 
Britain,  except  the  north-east  of  Scotland.    Fl,  mmTuer. 


XXIII.  CELASTBACEJE.    THE  CELASTRUS  FAMILY. 

A  rather  numerous  family,  in  warm  cKmates  of  both  the 
new  and  the  old  world,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Evonymus.  The  exotic 
genera  associated  with  it  differ  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  parts 
of  the  flowers,  or  in  the  various  forms  the  fruit  assumes  as  it 
ripens. 

"  I.  EVONYMUS.    SPINDLE-TREE. 

Shrubs,  with  opposite,  undivided  leaves,  and  small,  green  or  purplish, 
regular  flowers,  in  loose,  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  small  and  flat,  with  4  or  5 
broad,  short  lobes,  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud.  Petals  as  many,  also 
overlsmping  each  other.  Stamens  as  many,  alternating  with  the  petals,  anid 
united  with  them  on  a  slightly  thickened  disk,  which  covers  the  baae  of  the 
calyx.    Ovary  immersed  in  the  disk,  with  a  very  short,  protruding  style. 
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Capsole  with  4  (laielj  8  or  5)  angles  or  lobes,  enclosing  as  many  cells,  and 
opening,  when  ripe,  in  as  many  TaLyes  along  Uie  middle  of  each  cell.  Seeds 
solitary  in  each  cell,  enclosed  in  a  coloured,  fleshy  arillus.  Embryo  in  a 
fleshy  albumen. 

A  genus  widely  difftised  oyer  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and 
easily  recognised  by  its  fruit 


1.  Bwonjmiui  evropwm,  Linn. 

{Spindle-tree,) 

A  glabrous  shrub,  about  3  to  5  feet  high.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovatfr- 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  minutely  toothed.  Peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  with  seldom  more  than  3  or  5  flowers,  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour.  Petals  4,  obovate,  about  2  lines  long,  the  stamens  half  that  length. 
Pod  red  when  ripe,  opening  at  the  angles  so  as  to  show  the  seeds  enclosed 
in  a  brilliant  orange-coloured  arillus. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  and  western 
Asia,  extending  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  does  not  reach  fsur  into  Scotland.  Fl,  spring  or  eoHy 
mmmer. 

The  E.  kUifolius,  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  E,  atropurpureus, 
from  North  America,  and  some  other  exotic  species,  are  occasionally  planted 
in  our  shrubberies. 


XXIV.  EHAMH ACEJE.    THE  BUCKTHORN  FAMILY. 

An  extensive  family,  widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  bnt 
confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genns  Bhamnv^.  The  exotic 
genera  all  agree  with  that  one,  and  differ  from  Hhe  adjoining 
&mihes  in  the  position  of  the  stamens,  alternating  with  the 
sepals,  the  petals  either  small  and  opposite  to  (or  nndemeath) 
the  stamens,  or  wanting. 

The  Ceanothusee  of  our  gardens  belong  to  this  funily.  The  Gr(^  Vine, 
the  Virginian  creeper,  and  other  species  of  Vitia  and  Uissua  have  the  same 
relative  portion  of  the  stamens  and  sepals ;  but  the  stamens  being  more 
decidedly  hypogynous,  and  the  habit  different,  they  form  the  independent 
family  Vitacea. 

I.  RHAMHUS.    BUCKTHORN. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  usually  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  with  4  or  5 
short,  deciduous  teeth  or  sepals.  Petals  none  or  very  small.  Stamens  4  or 
5,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  opposite  the  petals,  inserted 
on  a  disk  which  lines  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free,  3-  or  4-celled,  with 
one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Style  very  short  Fruit  a  small  berry  (or 
drupe)  enclosing  3  or  4  small  one-seeded  nuts.    Embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  considerable  genus  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  both 
in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  with  a  few  south- 
em  species. 
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LeaTes  minutely  toothed.    Branches  often  thorny.    Flowers  dlceoions ; 

stamens  4 1.  Jl,  catharHcus. 

Leaves  entire.    No  thorns.    Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  stamens  6  .       .2.  R.  Frangula, 

The  evergreen  Alaiemus  of  our  shrubberies  is  a  species  of  Bhamntis 
(B,  Alatemus)  from  southern  Europe. 

1.  SbamBus  oathartioiuif  Linn.    Common  Bnokthom. 

A  glabrous  shrub  with  spreading  branches,  the  smaller  ones  often  ending 
in  a  stout  thorn.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  acuminate  or  pointed,  rarely  ob> 
tuse,  1 1  to  2  inches  long,  bordered  by  very  small  regular  teeth,  marked  with 
a  few  prominent  veins,  obliquely  diverging  from  the  midrib,  aiid  mostly 
proceeding  from  below  the  middle.  Flowers  dioecious,  very  small,  usually 
thickly  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Petals  4,  very  narrow,  and  not 
longer  than  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.    Fruit  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  extending  over  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  species.  Not  abundant  in  England 
or  Ireland,  and  very  rare  in  Scotland.    Fl.  spring  or  early  summer. 

2.  Rhamnns  Frangrulaf  Linn.    Aider  Bncktlioni. 

A  more  erect  shrub  than  B.  ccUhartictis,  not  thorny,  the  leaves  broader 
and  more  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  sinuate,  having  sometimes  a  minute 
down  on  the  under  side,  and  the  lateral  veins  more  numerous,  diverging 
equally  from  the  midrib  almost  the  whole  of  its  length.  Flowers  2  or  3 
together  in  each  axil,  all  hermaphrodite ;  the  minute  petals,  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  stamens,  in  fives.    Fruit  dark  purple,  tne  size  of  a  pea. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  In  Britain  rather  more  frequent  thani?.  catharticnSy 
but  still  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Fl.  spring  or  early  summer. 


The  Sumachs  of  our  shrubberies  (species  of  Bhus)  belong  to  the  large 
family  of  Terebinthaceaf  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  hotter  regions 
of  the  globe,  but  unrepresented  in  Britain.  They  are  usually  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  mostly  compound  leaves,  small  regular  flowers,  definite  stamens, 
inserted  under  a  perigynous  disk,  quite  free  from  the  ovary,  and  no  albumen 
in  the  seed. 


XXV.  PAPILIONACEJE.    THE  PEAFLOWER  TRIBE. 

(A  Tribe  of  the  Leguminous  famUy,  or  Leguminotce.) 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  the  leaves  alternate  (or,  in  a  few 
exotic  genera,  opposite),  usually  furnished  with  stipules,  simple 
or  more  frequently  compound;  the  leaflets  either  pinnately  or 
digitately  arranged  on  their  common  stalk.  Flowers  in  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary.  Sepals  combined 
into  a  single  calyx,  more  or  less  divided  into  5  or  fewer  teeth 
or  lobes.  Corolla  very  irregular,  consisting  of  5  petals  ;  the 
upper  one,  called  the  standard,  is  outside  of  all  in  the  bud,  and 
usually  the  broadest ;  the  two  lateral  ones,  called  mngs,  are 
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between  the  standard  and  the  two  lower  ones,  which  are  inside 
of  all,  and  nnited  more  or  less  by  their  enter  edge  into  a  single 
one  ciEklled  the  heel ;  the  claws  of  all  five  petals  remaining  free. 
Stamens  10,  the  filaments  in  the  British  species  either  mona^ 
delphous,  all  united  in  a  sheath  round  the  ovary,  or  diadelplious^ 
when  the  upper  one  is  free  and  the  other  nine  united  in  a 
sheath.  Ovary  single,  1-celled,  with  1,  2,  or  more  ovules  ar- 
ranged along  the  inner  or  .upper  angle  (the  one  next  the  stand- 
ard) of  the  cavity.  Style  simple.  Fruit  a  pod,  usually  opening 
in  2  valves.     Seeds  with  2  large  cotyledons  and  no  albumen. 

A  very  numerous  tribe,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  easily  known  by  the  peculiaif  form  and  arrangement  of  the  petals, 
constituting  the  well-known  peaflotoer  called  by  botanists  papUianaceous, 
Gomparing  it,  by  a  not  very  intelligible  stretch  of  imagination,  to  a  butterfly. 
The  whole  family  comprises  4wo  other  tribes  or  suborders,  chiefly  tropical 
or  southern :  the  Casalpinia  tribe,  represented  in  our  plantations  by  the 
Judas-tree  {Cercis)  and  the  Gleditschia  or,  in  our  plant-houses,  by  Cassias, 
Bauhinias,  and  occasionally  some  others ;  and  the  Mimosa  tribe,  to  which 
belong  the  SensHive-plant  {Mimosa  pudica),  the  Calliandras,  and  the  nu- 
merous Australian  Acacias  of  our  plant-houses.  The  Leguminosts  thus 
fram,  after  the  Composites,  the  most  eztensiTe  of  all  the  Natural  Oiden  of 
flowering  plants. 

Leaves  simpte,  or  with  S  leaflets S 

Leaves  pinnate,  with  3, 4,  or  more  leaflets    ...  IS 

Calyx  distinctly  divided  into  two  Upe,  either  entire,  or  the  upper  one  2-toothed  and 

the  lower  one  8-toothed 8 

Calyx  with  5  distinct  teeth,  not  arranged  in  two  lips 6 

OaJ^  yellow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  deeply  divided  into  two    .       .       I.  Ulkx. 

Oa^  short,  not  divided  bdow  the  middle 4 

Lipe  of  the  calyx  deeply  toothed 2.  Qenista. 

Teeth  of  1^  very  short 8.  Cmsus. 

Keel  of  the  coiolliEi  very  pointed 6 

Eed  of  the  corolla  ohtoae 7 

Leaves  with  1  or  8  leaflets.     Flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes.     Stamens  mona- 

ddphous 4.  Ononis. 

Leaves  linear,  without  leaflets.     Flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes.    Stamens  dia- 

ddphous 17.  Lathtrus. 

Leaves  with  a  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  besides  the  three  at  the  top. 

Flowers  in  umbels.    Stamens  diadelphons 9.  Lores. 

Shrubs  or  nndershmbs.    Stamens  monadelphoos. S.  Gknista. 

Herbs.    Stamens  diadelphons 8 

Leaves  simple  or  reduced  to  a  tendril 17.  Lathtrus. 

~  1  Leaves  with  3  leaflets 9 

o  j  Pod  much  carved  or  spirally  twisted.    Flowers  in  short  racemes      .      6.  Hsdicaoo. 

I  Pod  straight  or  nearly  so 10 

'  Flowers  in  long  racemes 6.  Mkulotcs. 

.  Flowers  in  heads  or  short  racemes 11 

II  ( Pod  several-seeded,  much  longer  than  the  calyx 7.  Tbiqoiiilla. 

1  Pod  1- to  4-8eeded,  seldom  exceeding  the  calyx 8.  Tbifolivm. 

|A  j  Flowers  in  umbels  or  globular  heads 13 

1  Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes,  or  solitary 17 

i«  j  Umbels  with  a  leaf  at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  immediately  under  the  flowers .       .  14 

'^t  Umbels  leafless- .       .  16 

I .  j  Calyx  inflated,  enclosing  the  pod 10.  Akthtijjs. 

i  Calyx  not  inflated,  shorter  than  the  pod 1ft 

lgf  Leaflets  6.    Ked  pointed  or  beaked.   Pod  not  jointed       ....     9.  Lotus. 

\  Leaflets  many.    Keel  obtuse.    Pod  jointed 18.  ORNrranpuR. 

Ig  j  Keel  veiy  pointed 14.  Hippocubfis. 

(Keel  small,  obtuse.    Flowers  minute 18.  ORNitttOFUs. 
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17 

18 
19 

20- 


Common  stalk  of  all  the  leaves  ending  in  a  termlnftl  leaflet.  St^ules  not  sagittate  19 
Common  stalk  of  the  leaves,  at  least  some  of  them,  ending  in  a  tendril  or  fine  ixnnt. 

Stipules  sagittate,  or  half -sagittate SO 

Pod  short,  flat,  with  one  seed 16.  Onobbtchib. 

Pod  turgid,  or  elongated,  with  several  seeds     , 19 

Keel  with  a  short,  distinct  point 12.  Oxtebopib. 

Eeel  obtuse,  without  any  point 11.  Astbaoalus. 

Style  filiform  or  angular,  hairy  on  the  outer  side  or  all  round.    Leaflets  small  and 

numerous  (except  in  V.  bithynica)         .       .       .       .       .       .       .16.  Yioia. 

Style  flattened,  hairy  on  the  inner  side  only.    Leaflets  usually  few,  and  ratiier 

large 17.  Lathtrus. 

AmoDg  the  very  numerous  Peaflowers  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  be- 
longing to  genera  entirely. exotic,  the  most  common  are,  amongst  trees, — 
two  species  of  Laburnum,  the  Robiniaa  (commonly  called  Acacias,  but  not 
the  Acacias  of  botanists) ;  among  shrubs, — the  bladder  Senna  {Colutea 
arborescens),  the  Spanish  Broom  (Spartiuni  junceum),  several  species  of 
Caragana,  CoroniUa,  etc. ;  in  flower  gardens, — several  Lupines,  the  French 
HoneysucTcle  (Hedysarum  coronarium),  etc.;  and  in  kitchen-gardens, — the 
French  -Bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris),  the  Scarlet  runner  {Phaseolus  coccineus), 
etc. ;  whilst  the  Australian  Chorozemas,  Kennedyas  and  others,  the  New 
Zealand  Edwardsias  and  Clianthus,  the  East  Indian  Piptanthus,  Indigos, 
etc.,  the  Chinese  MiUettia  ( Wistaria  or  Glycine  of  gardeners),  and  many 
others,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  conspicuous  in  our  plant-houses 
or  on  garden-walls. 

1.  ULEX.  FURZE. 

Much  branched,  very  thorny,  green  shrubs,  with  simple,  prickle-shaped 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  coloured  like  the  petals,  divided  nearly 
to  the  base  into  two  concave  segments  or  lips,  which  are  entire  or  minutely 
toothed  at  the  top.  Stamens  all  united  into  a  complete  sheath.  Pod  few- 
seeded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  confined  to  western  and  central  Europe  and 
north-western  Africa. 

Calyx  very  hairy,  with  the  bracts  of  the  base  about  a  line  long       .       .1.  U,€uropceus, 
Calyx  nearly  glabrous,  the  bracts  scarcely  perceptible      .       .       .       ,    2.  U.  nanus, 

1.  Ulez  europaeiui,  Linn.    Commoii  Furze. 

{Furze,  Qorse,  or  Whin,) 

A  shrub  of  2  to  3  feet,  or  even  twice  that  height  when  old  and  luxuriant^ 
and  more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on  the  main  branches ;  the  numerous 
short,  intricate,  small  branches  all  ending  in  a  stout  thorn.  Lower  leaves 
occasionally  lanceolate,  but  the  greater  number  reduced  to  thorns,  2  to  6 
lines  long.  Flowers  about  6  lines  long,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
on  the  preceding  year's  shoots,  forming  showy  racemes,  intermixed  with 
thorns  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Calyx  yellow  like  the  petals  and  but 
little  shorter,  clothed  with  brownish  hairs,  with  a  small,  broad  bract  about 
a  line  long  on  each  side  at  the  base,  besides  a  similar  bract  under  the  short 
pedicel.    Petals  narrow. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  and  stony  wastes  in  western  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  not  a  Mediterranean  species. 
Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  more  scarce  in  the 
north.  Fl,  spring  and  early  summer,  commencing  occasionally  in  winter,  or 
even  late  in  autumn,  A  double  flowering  variety,  and  another  with  compact 
erect  branches,  commonly  called  Irish  Furze  ( U,  strictus)  are  frequent  in 
gardens. 
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2.  mmm,  BMNM,  Font. 

Very  near  U,  europmu$^  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  It  is  of  smaller 
stature,  less  hairy,  and  of  a  deeper  green ;  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  golden 
yellow,  and  smaller ;  the  calyx  glabrous,  or  with  only  a  few  short,  scattered 
hairs,  and  the  bracts  at  its  base  very  mnch  smaller,  sometimes  quite  micro- 
scopic. 

On  heaths  and  sandy  or  stony  wastes,  more  strictly  western  than  U, 
mropaus,  as  it  does  not  cross  the  Rhine,  but  often  intermixed  with  that 
species.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn,  whilst  the 
mrnum  F.  is  in  fruit.  There  are  two  forms,  sometimes  very  distinct,  at 
oihers  running  much  one  into  the  other ;  one,  the  original  U.  nanus,  found 
chiefly  in  the  plains  of  eastern  England,  is  very  dwarf  and  procumbent, 
with  the  calyx  about  4  lines  long ;  the  other,  imder  the  name  of  U.  Gallii, 
is  more  erect,  with  the  calyx  about  5  lines  long,  and  is  more  frequent  in 
western  England,  often  covering  largo  tracts  in  the  Welsh  mountains. 


n.  eSHISTA.    GENISTA. 

Low  branching  green  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  simple  (or  in  a  very 
few  exotic  species  trifoliolate)  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  with  5 
teeth,  the  2  upper  ones  much  longer  than  the  3  lower.  Standard  oblong; 
keel  usually  reflexed  after  flowering.  Stamens  all  united  in  a  complete 
sheath.  Stigma  usually  oblique.  Pod  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  several, 
not  8tn>phiolate. 

A  numerous  genus  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Aina,  the  few  British  species  easily  distinguished  by  their  foliage  and  the 
shape  of  the  petals.  Many  exotic  species,  however,  present  so  much 
▼ariety,  that  the  general  circumscription  of  the  genus,  and  its  distinction 
from  Oytisus  and  other  aUied  genera,  are  very  differently  viewed  by  different 
botanists. 

No  tiiorns.    Pod  narrow,  much  flattened. 

Corolla  and  pods  without  hairs.-  Branches  erect  or  ascending  .  ,  I,  G.  Unetoria, 

Corolla  and  pods  hairy.    Branches  mostly  prostrate       .       .  .  .  2.  O.  pila»a, 

I^wer  branches  very  thorny.    Pod  short  and  inflated        .       .  .  ,  3.  G.  anglka, 

1.  Oentota  tinctoriat  Linn.     Byer's  Genista. 

(  Greenweed.) 

Stems  woody,  branching  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  the  flowering 
branches  erect  or  ascending,  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  hard  and  stiff,  but  green, 
Ijeaves  sessile,  from  narrow-lanceolate  to  broadly  elliptical  or  nearly  ovate, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  and  often  shining.  Flowers  in  short  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  one  shortly  stalked  in  the  axil  of  a  lanceolate 
bract,  with  very  small  bracteoles  below  the  flowers.  Calyx  short,  all  the 
teeth  ending  in  a  short,  fine  point,  the  upper  2  broadly  lanceolate,  the  3 
lower  very  narrow.  Petals  about  6  lines  long.  Pod  nearly  an  inch  long, 
flattened,  and  quite  glabrous. 

In  pastures,  thickets,  and  waste  places,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  across  Russian  Asia  to  the  Baikal,  and  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Frequent  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  rare  in  Scotia  ad,  and 
not  indigenous  in  Ireland.  Fl.  stimmer,  rather  early.  The  common  form 
18  erect,  with  lanceolate  leaves ;  in  rich  meadows  it  becomes  very  luxuriant 
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with  ovate  leaves ;  in  dry  rocky  soils  the  stem  is  more  branched,  and  almost 
prostrate,  like  the  G,  jnlosay  from  which  it  is  always  known  by  its  more 
pointed  leaves,  and  glabrous  flowers  and  pods. 

2.  OenUta  pllosa,  Linn.    Balry  Genista. 

Stems  woody  and  prostrate,  with  numerous  short,  hard  branches.  Leaves 
shortly  obovate  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  but  covered  under- 
neath with  short,  silky  hairs.  Elowers  smaller  than  in  G.  tinctoriay  of  a 
bright  yellow,  on  short  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  last  yearns  leaves.  Calyx 
silky.  Petals  also  covered  outside  with  silky  hairs.  Pod  rather  shorter 
and  broader  than  in  G.  tinctoria,  thickly  covered  with  longish  hairs, 
which  are  appressed  and  silky  when  young,  more  spreading  as  the  pod 
ripens. 

Li  pastures,  heaths,  and  dry,  gravelly  or  stony  places,  common  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  recorded  from  Pembrokeshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  Devonshire,  in  the  west,  and  Sussex  and  Suffolk,  in  the  east  of 
England.    FL  spring  or  early  summer. 

3.  Ctonlsta  anfflica*  Linn.    JTeedle  Ctonista. 

(Petty  Whin.) 

A  small,  loosely  branched,  spreading  shrub,  seldom  a  foot  high,  perfectly ' 
glabrous,  Uie  lower  branches  converted  into  short,  but  slender,  simple  or 
branched  thorns.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate  or  ovate.  Flowers  few,  in 
short,  leafy  racemes,  paler  and  smaller  than  in  G,  tinctoria ;  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  less  unequal ;  the  petals  narrow,  and  often  turning  green  in  dry- 
ing.   Pods  about  6  lines  long,  broad,  and  much  inflated. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  bushy  pastures,  in  western  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  Denmark  and  north-western  Germany.  Frequent  in  England 
and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Lreland.  Fl,  spring 
and  early  summ^er,  and  sometimes  again  later  in  the  year. 


111.  CYTISUS.    BROOM. 

Shrubs,  with  stiff,  green  branches,  the  leaves  mostly  with  3  digitate  leaf- 
lets. Calyx  campanulate,  with  2  short,  broad  lips,  minutely  toothed  at  the 
top.  Petals  broad,  the  keel  obtuse  and  slightly  incurved.  Stamens  all 
united  into  a  complete  sheath.  Pod  flat,  much  longer  than  the  calyz« 
Seeds  several,  with  a  strophiole  at  the  hilum. 

Alarge  genus  extending  over  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region  to 
the  Canary  islands.  The  most  constant  character  to  distinguish  it  from 
Genista  is  the  strophiole  of  the  seed,  but  in  the  case  of  most  species  it  is 
also  known  by  the  3-foliolate,  not  simple  leaves,  broader  petals,  etc.  The 
only  British  species  was,  in  the  flrst  edition  of  this  work,  after  some  modem 
botanists,  separated  under  the  name  of  Sarothamrms,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  style ;  but  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  species  show  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  long  spiral  to  the  short  and  straight  style. 

The  Irish  Broom  of  our  gardens  is  the  C.  patens  from  Portugal,  not  a 
native  of  Ireland.  The  Spanish  Broom  belongs  to  the  genus  Spartium. 
Several  other  south  European  true  Cytisi  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
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1.  Cjtisus  seopMrtaSy  Link*    Oommoii  Broom. 

{Sarothamnus,  Brit  Fl.) 

A  shrub,  of  3  to  5  feet,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  numerous  long, 
straight  and  erect,  green,  wiry  branches  prominently  angled.  Lower  leares 
shorSy  stalked,  wiui  3  small,  oborate  leaflets ;  upper  leaves  sessile ;  the  leaf- 
lets often  reduced  to  a  single  one.  Flowers  large,  bright  yellow,  solitary  or 
in  pairs,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  the  axils  of  the  old  leaves,  forming  hand- 
some leafy  racemes  along  the  upper  branches.  Petals  all  broad,  the  stan- 
dard broadly  orbicular,  the  keel  often  deflected  as  in  Genista,  Style  very 
long  and  spirally  incurved.  Pod  1  j  to  2  inches  long,  flat,  haiiy  on  the 
edges,  but  glabrous  on  the  sides,  the  seeds  attached  to  a  line  considerably 
within  the  edge  of  the  pod. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes  and  bushy  places,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  but 
extending  more  sparingly  to  its  eastern  limits,  and  northward  into  southern 
Sweden.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Uie  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 


IV.  ONONIS.    ONONIS. 

Herbs  or  low  undershrubs,  with  pinnately  trifoliolate,  or  rarely  simple 
leaves;  the  leaflets  generally  toothed;  the  stipules  leafy,  adhering  to  the 
leafstalk;  the  flowers  solitary,  on  axillary  peduncles,  often  forming  ter- 
minal leafy  racemes.  Calyx  with  5  narrow  segments.  Standard  larse  and 
striate.  Keel  terminating  in  a  pointed  beak.  Stamens  all  united  in  a 
sheath.    Pod  inflated,  with  few  seeds. 

A  rather  numerous  ^nus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
not  extending  far  into  Asia.  The  denticulate  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
Trifolium  group,  whilst  the  stamens  are  monadelphous,  as  in  Genista  and 
its  allies. 

Much  branched  perramial  or  nnderahrab,  often  thorny          .       .       .    1.  0.  arvetuis. 
Small,  erect  annual 3.  O.recUnata, 

1.  Oaonlo  srwoiiolOt  Linn.    Bastboirow  Ononlo. 

(0.  campestriSf  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  variable  in  aspect,  generally  a  low,  spreading,  much  branched  under- 
shnib,  often  rooting  at  the  base  or  creeping  underground,  sometimes  nearly 
erect,  a  foot  high  or  more,  rarely  glabrous,  usually  thinly  clothed  with  sort 
spreading  hairs,  and  more  or  less  glutinous ;  the  hairs  either  covering  the 
branches  all  round  or  chiefly  or  entirely  in  two  opposite  lines ;  in  dry  situa- 
tions many  of  the  small  branches  end  in  a  thorn.  Leaflets  obovate  or 
oblong,  the  lateral  ones  smaller  or  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers  sessile  or 
shortly  stalked,  solitary,  on  short  branches,  or  forming  short,  leafy  racemes. 
Flowers  pink,  the  standard  streaked  with  a  deeper  shade.  Pod  shorter  or 
rather  longer  than  the  calyr,  with  2  or  3  seeds. 

In  barren  pastures  and  poor  ill-cultivated  flelds,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain. Fl,  sitmmer  and  autumn,  A  glabrous,  more  erect,  and  thorny 
rariety  is  often  admitted  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  O,  antiauorum 
or  0,  campestris.  It  is  more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  tnan  in 
Britain. 
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2.  Oaonto  reellaata*  lairn.    Sniall  i 

An  erect  annnali  3  or  4  inches  high,  slightly  haiiy,  and  often  viscid,  the 
lateral  branches  decumbent  at  the  base.  Leaflets  small,  varying  from 
broadly  obovate  to  very  narrow.  Flowers  small,  pale  pink,  hanging  from 
short  erect  pedicels,  forming  short,  terminal,  leafy  racemes.  Petals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx,  or  shorter.  Pod  rather  smaller,  containing  10  or  12 
seeds. 

On  sands  and  dry  banks  near  the  sea,  very  common  roond  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  here  and  there  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  up  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  again  near  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Scotland.    Fl,  early  summer. 


V.  XEDICAOO.    MEDICE. 

Herbs  (with  one  exotic  shrubby  species),  with  leaves  pinnately  trifolio- 
late  ;  the  leaflets  usually  toothed ;  the  leafy  stipules  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalks; the  flowers  small,  in  short  spikes  or  loose  heads,  on  axillary 
peduncles.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Eeel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the 
upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  small,  with  few  seeds,  very  much  curved  or 
spirally  twisted,  and  indehiscent. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  a  portion  of 
central  Asia,  with  a  few  species  extending  as  weeds  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  globe.  To  determine  the  annual  species  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  fruit,  as  some  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  other  character. 

Perennials,  with  conspicuous  purple  or  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Stems  mostly  erect.    Flower  purple.    Pod  forming  2  or  3  spires       .    2.  M.  sativa. 
Stems  decumbent.    Flower  pale  yellow.    Pod  not  forming  a  com- 
plete spire       1.  M./ahala. 

Annuals,  with  very  small,  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Pod  small,  1 -seeded,  not  forming  a  complete  spire      .        .       .       .    Z.  M.  lupuUna. 
Pod  several-seeded,  spirally  twisted,  edged  with  prickles. 

Plant  downy.    Stipules  nearly  entire 6.  if.  minima. 

Plant  nearly  glabrous.    Stipules  finely  toothed. 
Pod  nearly  globular,  of  3  or  4  spires,  furrowed  at  the  edge  be- 
tween the  prickles 5.  J/.  maeuUita, 

Pod  of  2  or  8  flat,  loose,  strongly-veined  spires,  not  furrowed  at 

the  edge 4,  if.  dmtieulaHL 

The  shrubby  M.  arhorea,  and  one  or  two  annual  species  from  southern 
Europe,  have  been  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens  as  curiosities,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  Snail-plant  (M.  scutellata), 

1.  Medlcaffo  fUcata,  Linn.    SIcUe  Medlok. 

{M,  sylvestrist  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  decumbent  or  rarely  erect  stems  1  to  2  feet  long. 
Stipules  narrow  and  entire.  Leaflets  obovate  oblong  or  nearly  linear.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  bearing  at  their  extremity  a  short,  close  raceme  of  flowers, 
rather  large  for  the  genus,  usually  yellow,  but  sometimes  passing  into  blue 
or  violet.  Pod  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  flat,  more  or  less  curved,  but 
never  forming  more  than  one  complete  ring.    Seeds  2  or  3. 

On  dry  banks  and  open  places  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Baikal  and  northward  to  Sweden. 
In  Britain  conflned  to  southern  and  eastern  England,  and  rare  even  there. 
Fl»  summer. 
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2.  Mediearo  satiTa,  Linn.    IrtMem  Me41ek« 

(Lueem,) 

Much  like  M,  falcata^  and  perhaps  only  a  yariety  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  usually  more  erect,  the  flowers  are  almost  alwa^  violet  or  blue, 
and  the  pod  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  form  2,  or  sometimes  8,  complete 
rings  or  coils. 

Apparently  of  south-eastern  origin,  but  so  generally  cultivated,  that  no 
station  is  known  for  it  where  it  may  not  have  escaped  ^m  cultivaticm.  In 
Britain,  certainly  introduced  only  on  the  borders  of  flelds,  and  in  pastures. 
Fl,  mmmer, 

3.  Medlcayo  InpnUnay  linn.    Black  Medlek. 

{Notuuch,) 

An  annual,  branchiDg  at  the  base  into  spreading  stems  1  to  2  feet  long. 
and  more  or  less  dothea  with  short,  soft  hairs.  Stipules  broad' and  shortly 
toothed.  Leaflets  obovate.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a 
compact  raceme  or  oblong  head  of  very  small  bright  yellow  flowers.  Pods 
small,  one-seeded,  black  when  ripe,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  kidney- 
shaped,  but  marked  with  veins,  curved  almost  into  a  complete  spire. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  often  cultivated  among  *  artificial 
grasses.'  Frequent  in  Britain,  excepting  northern  Scotland,  if.  the  whole 
season, 

4.  Medlcaffo  dentieulata,  Willd.    Bentioiilata  Medlek. 

An  annual,  branching  at  the  base  into  spreading  stems  from  a  few  indies 
to  aboye  a  foot  long,  gkibrous,  or  with  a  very  few  appressed  hairs.  Sti- 
pules bordered  with  fine  teeth.  Leaflets  obovate  or  oboordate.  Flowers 
very  small,  in  little  heads,  on  peduncles  rather  longer  than  the  leaflets. 
Pod  spirally  twisted,  formed  of  2  or  3  loose,  flat  coils,  elegantly  veined  on 
the  surface,  and  usually  edged  with  two  rows  of  more  or  less  hooked  or 
curved  pridcles,  but  not  furrowed  between  them. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  very  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  west  central  Asia,  and  carried  out  with  culti- 
vation to  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  have  established 
itself  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  FL  coring 
and  smnmer.  A  variety  with  smaller  pods,  with  the  prickles  exceecungly 
short  and  not  hooked,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a  species  under  the 
name  of  M.  apiculata, 

5.  Medioago  maenlata,  Willd.    Spotted  Medlek. 

An  almost  glabrous  annual,  so  like  the  last  in  foliage,  stipules,  and 
flowers,  that,  without  the  fruit,  it  can  be  scarcely  distinguished  but  by  a  few 
spreading  hairs  on  the  leafstalks,  visible  when  held  up  against  the  light.  It 
is  often  also  more  luxuriant,  the  leaflets  have  usually  a  dark  spot  in  the 
centre,  and  the  flowers  are  fewer  in  the  raceme.  The  pod  has  3  or  4  spires, 
much  more  compact  than  in  M.  dentieulata^  giving  the  whole  pod  a  more 
globular  form,  the  surface  is  less  veined,  and  the  edge  thicker,  more  or  less 
burrowed  between  the  prickles,  which  are  finer  and  more  curved. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  western  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  rarely  extending  into  Germany.  Not  uncommon  in  central  and 
southern  England,  and  also  in  southern  Ireland.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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6.  Medloaffo  minima,  Linn.    Bar  Medlok. 

An  annual,  like  the  last  two,  but  nsoally  smaller  and  more  compact,  and 
clothed  with  short,  soft  hairs  or  down.  Stipules  Jentire  or  very  shortly 
toothed.  Flowers  few,  minute,  on  short  peduncles.  Pod  smaller  than  in 
the  last  two  species,  nearly  globidar,  of  2, 3,  or  4  compact  spires  edged  each 
with  a  double  row  of  hooked  prickles. 

In  open  pastures  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  Eurqpe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Bare  in  Britain, 
and  only  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  and 
about  Cork  in  Ireland.  Ft.  spriitg  and  summer.  Like  other  species,  it 
varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  pods  and  the  length  of  the  prickles :  in  Bri- 
tain they  are  usually  small. 


VL  MELILOTUS.    MELILOT. 

Herbs  with  leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate,  the  leaflets  usually  toothed, 
the  stipules  slightly  adhering  to  the  leafstalks,  and  small  yellow  or  white 
flowers,  in  long,  loose  racemes  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  5-toothed. 
Petals  falling  off  after  fading,  the  keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  tiie 
upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  of  one  or  very  few  seeds,  straight,  thick, 
small,  but  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  indehiscent. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  all  south  European  or  west  Asiatic,  but  some 
spreading  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  formerly  united  with 
Trifolium,  but  their  inflorescence  gives  them  a  very  different  aspect.  From 
TrigoneXla  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  short,  thick  pod,  usually  with  only  1  or 
2  seeds. 

Flowers  white Z.  M,  alba. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Pod  irregularly  net-veined  and  wrinUed.    Stem  usnally  S  or  8  feet 

high 1.  jr.  ojfieinaUs, 

Pod  transTeraely  wrinkled.    Stem  usually  under  3  feet  high.    .       ,    i.  Af.  arventis. 

The  M,  parviflordt  Desf.,  common  in  almost  all  warm  countries,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea,  has  appeared  occasionally  as  an  introduced  weed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  of  Liverpool.  It  is  near  ikf.  officinalis,  but  a 
sm^ler  weaker  plant,  the  flowers  and  fruits  very  much  smaller,  the  pod 
very  obtuse  and  prominently  net-veined. 

1.  MelUotiu  officinalis,  Linn.     Common  Melllot. 

An  annual  or  biennial,  usually  erect,  2,  3,  or  even  4  feet  high,  branched 
and  glabrous  ;  the  leaves  usually  distant,  on  long  leafstalks.  Stipules  nar- 
row. Leaflets  of  the  lower  leaves  obovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  those  of  the 
upper  ones  narrower,  often  linear.  Flowers  numerous,  2  or  3  lines  long, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  in  long,  axillary  racemes.  Pod  oval,  about  2  lines  long, 
obtuse  or  pointed,  marked  with  irregularly  netted  veins. 

On  roadsides,  banks  and  bushy  places  throughout  Europe  and  central 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  frequent  in  Britain,  and 
only  as  an  introduced  plant,  excepting  in  southern  England  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland.    Fl,  sumTner, 

2.  MeUlotoo  anrensls,  Willd.    neld  MelUot. 

Very  near  M,  officinalis,  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  It  is  usually 
smaller,  seldom  attaining  2  feet,  the  leaflets  rather  broader,  and  the 
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racemes  looser,  with  fewer  flowers,  but  the  only  positiye  distinction  is  in 
the  frait,  which  is  smaller,  more  like  that  of  M,  alba,  and  marked  with 
transverse  wrinkles.  In  flower  only  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  3f.  officinaluf. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  only  observed  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Fl, 
summer.    The  species  requires  further  investigation. 

3.  MelUotiu  alba*  Lam.    mrnita  MalllM. 

(Af.  vulgaris,  Bab.  Man.) 

Vezy  like  3f.  officinalis,  but  usually  of  taller  growth  and  longer  dura- 
tion, with  a  harder,  more  wiry  stem,  and  narrower  leaflets,  and  the  flowers 
always  white.  Pod  variable,  but  usually  smaller  and  more  obtuse  than  in 
3f.  officinalis,  with  the  transverse  wrinkles  of  3f.  arvensis. 

As  widely  spread  as  M,  officinalis  over  continental  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  more  abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  becomes  a  troublesome  weed  in 
fields  and  vineyards.  Occasionally  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotlimd,  but  probably  introduced  with  com  or  bfulast.  Ft, 
nUher  late  in  sunmer. 


Vn.  TBieOVELLA.    TBIOONEL. 

^erbs,  with  leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate ;  the  leaflets  usually  toothed; 
the  leafy  stipules  atUienng  to  the  lea&talks,  the  flowers  axillary,  solitary  or 
in  heads  spikes  or  short  racemes.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens 
diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free.  Pod  protruding  from  the  caljnE, 
several-seeded,  either  thick  and  narrow  or  elongated,  or  in  exotic  species 
flat  and  broad,  straight  or  slightly  curved. 

The  genus  is  widely  spresui  over  southern  Europe,  Ada,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  with  one  Australian  species.  The  only  British  species  is 
somewhat  anomalous,  and  had  formerly  been  referred  to  Tr\folium,  but  the 
petals  are  all  quite  fi^  from  the  staminal  tube,  and  the  pod  is  much  longer 
than  in  any  Tr^foHum,  differing  firom  some  exotic  true  TrigoneUas  of  the  sec- 
tion Bueeras  only  in  being  less  prominently  veined. 

1.  Trlironella  onitttiopodloides«  DC.    Blrd's-ltoot  TrlgoaeL 

(TiifoUum,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  little  annual,  with  thickly  matted  spreading  stems,  rarely  more  than 
2  or  3  inches  long,  and  usually  glabrous.  Leaflets  inserted  close  together 
at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  obovate  or  obcordate,  and  toothed.  Flowers 
small,  nearly  white,  solitary  or  2  or  3  together  in  each  axil,  the  lower  ones 
nearly  sessile,  the  upper,  ones  on  stalks  of  2  to  4  or  even  5  lines.  Calyx- 
teeth  slender.  Pod  narrow,  slightly  curved,  glabrous,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  the  persistent  petals  as  in  Tri/olium,  but  much  exceeding  them. 
Seeds  6  to  8. 

In  dry  sandy  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  to  Denmark.  In  several  maritime  counties 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  early  summer, 

Vra.  TEETOIIUM.    CLOVER. 
Herbs,  with  stipulsf  adhering  to  the  leafstalks.    Leaves  pinnately  or 
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almost  digitately  tnfoliolate ;  the  leaflets  often  toothed.  Flowers  red,  white 
or  yellow,  in  close  heads.  Oalyz  5-toothod.  Petals  narrow,  often  connected 
together,  and  attached  to  the  staminal  tube  by  the  daws,  and  usually  re- 
maining round  the  pod  after  fading.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one 
entirely  free.  Pod  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  or  in  the  persistent  petals,  con- 
taining fr(Hn  1  to  4  seeds,  and  usually  indehiscent. 

A  Tery  widely  spread  and  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  deficient  in  several  tropical  regions,  but 
reappearing  in  southern  America  and  Africa.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
f^m  Medioago  and  Trigonella  by  the  pod,  from  MetUotm  by  the  compact 
heads  of  flower,  and  most  of  the  species  differ  from  all  allied  genera  by  the 
petals,  either  all  or  the  three  lower  ones  only,  connected  by  their  claws  with 
the  staminal  tube. 

Heads  of  flowers  pedunculate  in  the  axils  of  the  kayes,  or  abore  the  last  leaTes  of 

the  stem  9 

Heads  of  flowers  closely  sessile  in  the  axils,  or  within  the  last  leaves  of  the  stem   .  16 

Flowers  yellow,  reflexed  and  brown  when  faded 8 

Flowers  red,  white,  or  cream-ooloured 6 

Flowen  80  to  40,  in  a  compact  bead.    Standard  distinctly  farrowed  when  ftided. 

19.  T,  procumbent. 
Mowers  not  more  than  20  in  the  head.    Standard  scarcely  striate  ...    4 

Flowers  usually  10  to  20  in  the  head,  sessile  or  on  yery  short  pedicels.     Oentral 

leaflet  usually  raised  above  the  others 80.  T,minu»» 

Flowers  2  or  8,  rarely  0  or  6  in  the  head.  Pedicels  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube.    CSen- 
tral  leaflet  usually  sessile  between  the  others         .       .       .       .81.  T.JUtforme, 

Flowers  pedicellate  in  the  head,  reflexed  after  fading 6 

Flowers  sessile,  erect 7 

Stem  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  nodes 17.  T.  repent, 

.  Stem  ascending  or  erect  and  branched,  without  roots  at  the  nodes  18.  T,  hybridum. 
Stem  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  nodes,  or  closely  prostrate    .....    8 

Stem  ascending  or  erect 9 

Heads  globular.    Flowers  small.    Oalyx  much  inflated  after  flowering. 

18.  T./ragiferutn, 
Heads  of  few  rather  large  flowers.    Peduncles  turned  down  into  the  ground  after 

flowering 15.  T,  ttibterraneum. 

Heads  oblong  or  cylindrical  when  fully  out 10 

Heads  ovoid  (ar  globular 11 

'  Oorolla  small,  shorter  than  the  long,  flne  calyx-teeth  ...  S.  T,  arvente. 
Corolla  showy.    Standard  longer  than  the  calyx-teeth      .       .         1,  T.  ineamatutn. 

Corolla  small,  1  to  8  lines  long 12 

Corolla  showy,  8  to  6  lines  long  or  more 18 

'Calyx-teeth  short,  lanceolate,  slightly  dilate 7,  T,mariHmwn. 

Calyx-teeth  short,  subulate,  glabrous 11.  7.  ttrictutn. 

Calyx  softly  hairy,  the  teeth  longer  than  the  oorolla,  spreading  after  flowering. 

8.  T,  tteUcUum, 
Calyx  inflated  after  flowering.  Standard  turned  outwards  .  14.  T.  retujHnatum, 
Annual.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal  ....         1.  T,^toamatum. 

Perennials.    Lower  tooth  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  others 14 

Flowers  red 6.  T.  medium. 

Flowers  cream-coloured 4.  T.  ochroieucum, 

Oorolla  showy,  6  lines  long  or  more 16 

Corolla  small,  1  to  8  lines 17 

Flowers  red 6.  T.pratente, 

Flowers  cream-coloured 4.  T.  ochroieucum. 

Heads  globular.    Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  recurved  teeth 18 

Heads  ovoid  or  oblong  when  fully  out.    Calyx  more  or  less  hairy,  with  rigid,  erect 

or  spreading  teeth 19 

Heads  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  vary  short  prostrate  stems  .  18.  T,  tt^g^HMtum, 
Heads  distinct  or  distant  along  the  branches  ....  12.  T,  glomerahnn. 
Calyx-teeth  rigid  and  spreading  after  flowering,  almost  lanceolate  .       .       .20 

Calyx-teeth  shortly  subulate,  erect  or  slightly  spreading 21 

Stems  ascending  or  erect,  a  foot  high  or  more    ....         7.  T,marMmum, 

Stems  spreading,  seldom  above  6  inches 10.  T,tcabrum, 

22  /  Leaflets  obovate.    Upper  stipules  very  broad 8.  7^  striatum, 

{  Leaflets  narrow-oWong  or  linear.    Stipules  narrow.    Stem  erect     .        9,  T,  Boeeoni, 
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1.  TiifoUnm  Ineamatnm,  Linn.    Oiimson  OlOTer. 

A  softly  hairy  annual,  erect  or  nearly  so,  often  slender  and  starred-look- 
ing when  wild,  with  ovoid  or  shortly  oblong  terminal  flower-heads;  but 
in  rich  soils,  or  when  cultivated,  attaining  1^  to  2  feet  in  height,  with 
oblong  or  cylindrical  flower-heads  sometimes  2  inches  long.  Stipules 
broad  and  membranous.  Leaflets  very  broadly  obovate  or  obcoi^te. 
Calyx  softly  hairy,  with  narrow  pointed  teeth  nearly  equal  in  length. 
Corolla  of  a  rich  crimson,  or  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  4  to  6  fines  long. 

In  open  places,  especiaUy  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  and,  having 
been  long  cultivated  for  fodder,  has  become  naturalised  in  various  parte  of 
central  and  even  northern  Europe.  In  Britain,  the  pale  yellow  variety, 
the  most  common  in  a  truly  wild  state  on  the  Continent,  appears  to  be  in- 
digenous on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Lixard  Point ;  the  cultivated 
crimson  variety  has  only  established  itself  in  a  few  places  in  southern  Eng- 
land.   Fl,  9ummer, 

2.  TrlfoUimi  anrense,  lann.    Mar6*s*lbot  Olorer. 

A  slender,  branching^  erect  annual,  seldom  reaching  a  foot  in  heij^t,  and 
clothed  with  short  soft  hairs.  Stipules  and  leaflets  narrow.  Flowers 
small,  in  pedunculate  heads,  which  are  at  first  nearly  globular  but  soon 
become  oblong  or  cylindrical,  6  to  9  lines  long,  appearing  very  soft  and 
feathery  owing  to  the  fine  haiiry  teeth  of  the  calyx  projecting  beyond  the 
very  small  corolla. 

In  cornfields,  dry  pastures,  on  sandv  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
weBtem  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  but  more 
in  the  south  than  in  the  north.    Fl,  summer  and  auHtmn, 

8.  TiifoUum  •tallatum,  Linn.    Starrj  Olorer. 

A  low  but  rather  coarse  annual,  covered  with  soft  hairs,  and  seldom 
above  6  inches  high.  Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate.  Flower-heads 
globular,  softly  hairy,  on  rather  long  peduncles  above  the  last  leaves. 
Calyx  remarkable  for  the  long  subulate-lanceolate  teeth,  spreading  like  a 
star  after  flowering,  wMlst  the  mouth  is  closed  over  the  pod  bv  a  tuft  of 
hairs.    Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx-teeth,  of  a  pale  cream-colour. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe,  common  round 
the  Mediterranean,  reappearing  in  south-western  France,  and  in  Britain, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex  near  Snoreham,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  locali- 
ties, introduced  with  ballast.  Fl.  early  wummer,  and  sometimes  again  in 
autumn. 

4.  TrifoUiini  odurotoneum,  linn.    Bnlplmr  CloTor* 

A  perennial,  with  the  habit  and  foliage  as  well  as  the  inflorescence  of 

T,  praiense,  and  the  same-sised  flowers,  but  the  leaflete  are  usually  rather 

narrower,  the  flower-heads  more  ovoid,  and  the  flowers  cream-coloured, 

-  witli  rather  shorter  teeth  to  the  calyx,  the  lowest  tooth  twice  as  long  as  the 

others. 

In  pastures,  dry  meadows,  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not  crossing  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  conflned 
to  a  few  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Engird.    Fl,  summer. 
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5.  TrUdliam  pimtense*  Linn.    Purple  OloTer. 

Stock  usually  perennial,  but  of  few  years*  duration.  Stems  decumbent 
or  nearly  erect,  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  hairy.  Stipules  rather  large,  ovate, 
veined,  with  long  green  points.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate.  Flowers 
of  a  reddish  purple,  about  6  lines  long,  in  dense  terminal,  ovoid  or  glo* 
bular  heads,  with  2  sessile,  trifoliolate  leaves  close  at  their  base,  or  very 
rarely  the  heads  are  shortly  stalked  above  them.  Calyx-teeth  subulate  and 
hairy,  the  lowest  longer  than  the  others.  After  flowering  the  petals  turn 
brown,  the  calyx  remains  erect,  enclosing  the  pod,  whidi  has  usually  a 
single  seed. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  northern 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  ascending  high  up  into 
mountain  regions.  It  has  however  been  so  long  cultivated,  that  in  some 
localities  it  may  not  be  truly  indigenous.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  the 
whole  awmmer, 

6.  TrtfoUam  medliim,  linn.    Vkgmmig  Clower. 

Very  much  resembles  21  praieneey  and  may  be  a  mere  variety.  It  is  a 
handsomer  plant,  with  narrower  stipules  and  leaflets ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  always  more  or  less  pedunculate  above  the  last  floral  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  rather  larger,  of  a  brighter  and  richer  colour.  The  zigzag  stem  is 
not  a  very  constant  differential  character,  and  even  the  pedunculate  flower- 
heads  may  be  occasionally  observed  also  in  T,  pratense. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  pastures,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  across  Bussian  Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in 
southern  Europe.  Generally  spread  over  Britain,  but  more  common  in 
southern  Scotland  and  nortliem  England  than  farther  north  or  south; 
extends  also  into  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

7.  Trifblium  marltlmiim«  Huds.    Sea  Olower. 

An  annual,  with  spreading  or  decumbent  stems,  seldom  above  a  foot 
high,  and  more  slender  than  the  last  three,  with  much  smaller  flowers. 
Stipules  long  and  narrow.  Leaflets  narrow-obovate  or  oblong.  Flower- 
heads  at  first  globular,  then  ovoid,  shortly  pedunculate  above  tie  last  leaves. 
Calyx-teeth  at  first  subulate,  the  lower  one  longer  than  the  others,  but  all 
mndi  shorter  than  in  T,  pratengef  and  after  flowering  they  are  somewhat 
enlarged,  stiff,  and  slightly  spreading.  Corolla  pale  piiS:,  rather  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

In  salt-marshes  and  rich  meadows  near  the  sea,  in  southern  and  western 
Europe,  rarely  extending  inland  along  great  rivers.  In  Britain,  confined 
to  southern  England,  and  said  to  have  been  occasionally  fouo^  in  &eland. 
M.  summer,  rather  early. 

8.  Trtfollum  striatiim,  Linn.    Knotted  Clover. 

A  small,  tufted,  more  or  less  spreading  annual,  covered  mih  sh(»t,  soft 
hairs.  Stipules  ovate,  ending  in  a  fine  point.  Leafiets  obovate.  Flower* 
heads  small,  ovoid  or  globular,  chiefiy  terminal,  and  closely  sessile  within 
the  last  leaves,  of  which  the  stipules  are  very  broad  and  thin,  with  occa- 
sionally one  or  two  heads  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.    Calyx 
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softly  hairy,  "with  short  but  subulate  teeth,  which  remain  erect  after  flower- 
ing.    Corolla  yery  small  and  pale  red. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  norUiward  into  southern  Sweden.  Dif- 
fused oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  rare  in 
Ireland.    Fl.  aU  summer. 


9.  TrlfoUmn  Boooonl*  Sayi.    Booeoae*s  Glower. 

Very  near  T.  striatum,  but  the  stems  are  erect  or  nearly  so,  2  to  6 
inches  high ;  the  stipules  narrower ;  the  leaflets  narrow-oblong,  soathulate, 
or  nearly  linear ;  the  flower-heads  more  oblong,  usually  two  together  at  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  besides,  on  short,  lateral 
branches.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  T,  siriatumt  of  a  yery  pale  colour, 
the  calyx  rather  less  hairy. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places  in  southern  Europe,  and  here  and 
there  up  western  France.  In  Britain  only  on  the  Cornwall  coast,  near  the 
Lizard  Point.    M,  suTnmer. 

10.  TrlfoUiim  seabrom*  linn.    Bougli  Olorer. 

Very  near  T,  striatum,  and  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it. 
TTsnally  more  procumbent  and  less  hairy,  the  leaflets  not  so  broad,  the 
flower-heads  more  in  the  axils  of  the  leayes,  and  the  stipules  of  the  floral 
leayes  less  prominent;  but  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  calyx,  of  which 
the  teeth  are  broader,  more  rigid,  and  usually  spreading  or  recuryed  after 
flowering,  giying  the  plant  a  stiffer  appearance.    Flowers  small  and  whitish. 

In  di^  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  the  sea,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  less  common 
than  T,  striatum,    Fl,  aU  summer. 


11.  TrifoUmn  ■trletum»  linn,    in^iiglit  Olower. 

An  erect  annual,  seldom  6  inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Stipules 
yery  broad  and  thin.  Leaflets  narrow.  Flower-heads  solitary,  or  two  or 
three  on  each  stem,  pedunculate  aboye  the  last  leayes,  small  and  globular. 
Flowers  yeiy  small.  Calyx  campanulate,  the  teeth  subulate,  quite  glabrous, 
and  about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Pod  oyoid,  generally  1 -seeded,  pro- 
jecting from  the  Cfdyx. 

In  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  scattered  oyer  central  and  southern 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Transylyania.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Cornwall  coast  about  the  Lizard  Point.  Fl,  early 
simmer. 

12.  Trtldlliiin  irlomei«titm«  Linn.    Clustered  Glower. 

A  small,  slender,  spreading  annual,  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Stipules 
short,  with  a  subulate  point.  Leaflets  broadly  oboyate.  Flower-heads 
small,  globular,  closely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leayes  or  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.    Calyx-teeth  short,  broad,  yery  pointed,  and  rigidly  recuryed 
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as  the  pod  ripens.    Corolla  of  a  bright  pink,  very  small,  although  longer 
than  the  caljz-teeth. 

On  dry  heaths,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  very  abundant  in  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  more  sparingly  along  western 
France  to  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  and  Ireland.  Fl, 
early  ernnmer, 

13.    TrlfoUum  sulTocatiuii,  linn.    Suffocated  Closer. 

A  very  small  tufted  annual,  with  procumbent  stems  often  scarcely  deve- 
loped, and  seldom  more  than  2,  or  at  most  3,  inches  long.  Leaflets  gla- 
brous, obovate,  on  long,  slender  footstalks.  Flowers  small,  closely  sessile, 
in  little  dense  heads,  crowded  along  the  short  stems,  close  to  the  ground. 
Calyx  thin,  with  fine  recurved  teeth ;  the  corolla  very  minute. 

In  dry  pastures  and  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  up  western  France  to  the 
shores  of  the  ChanneL    Bare  in  England,  on  the  southern  coasts,  extending  I 

eastward  up  to  Norfolk,  and  westward  to  Anglesea;  not  recorded  from  I 

Ireland,  but  perhaps  overlooked  from  its  small  size.    Fl.  spring  or  early  j 


14.  TiifoUum  resaplnatmn,  Linn.    Reyeniea  Clover. 

A  glabrous  annual,  with  numerous  stems,  leafy  and  tufted  at  the  base, 
lengthened  out  to  a  foot  or  more.  Stipules  rather  broad,  with  narrow 
points.  Flower-heads  small,-  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  glabrous 
or  hairy  on  the  upper  side,  the  teeth  short,  but  after  flowering  the  upper 
part  becomes  very  much  inflated,  arched,  membranous  and  veined,  with 
the  2  upper  teeth  at  the  top,  the  3  lower  ones  remaining  at  the  base  of  the 
inflated  part.  Corolla  small,  pink,  the  standard  turned  outwards  instead  of 
inwards  as  in  other  Trifolia. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel.  Not  in- 
digenous in  Britain,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.    Fl.  spring  and  early  swmmer. 


15.  Trifolium  eabterraneuiiif  linn.    8a1»terraneaii  Clover. 

A  small,  prostrate  annual,  more  or  less  clothed  with  long  spreading 
hairs ;  the  stems  usually  short  and  tufted,  but  occasionally  lei^hened  out 
to  6  or  8  inches.  Stipules  broad.  Leaflets  obovate,  on  long  leafstalks. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  pink,  long  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  2  or  3  together 
on  axillary  peduncles,  which  lengtiien  considerably  after  flowering,  and 
turn  down  almost  into  the  ground;  the  fruiting  calyx  than  tnrna  hack  upon 
the  peduncle,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  short  thick  fibres,  each  with 
5  spreading,  subulate  teeth,  showing  that  they  are,  in  fact,  undeveloped 
calyxes. 

In  dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  pastures,  common  in  southern  Euro^  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  up  western  France  to  the  Channel.  Abundant  in  many 
parts  of  southern  and  central  England,  and  recently  detected  in  Ireland, 
but  not  in  the  north,  nor  in  Scotland.    FL  spring  and  early  stmmer. 
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16.  TrlfoUiim  fk«ffiltoiim,  Unn.    Stimwbeny  Olorer. 

The  perennial  stock,  creeping  stems,  fbliage,  and  peduncles  are  those  of 
T.  repenSf  but  the  flowers  are  closely  sessile  in  the  h^,  surrounded  by  an 
inyolucre  of  lobed  bracts  as  long  as  the  calyx-tubes,  and  the  calyx,  after 
flowering,  becomes  much  inflated,  thin,  and  reticulate,  with  short  fine  teetii ; 
the  flower-head  is  then  very  compact,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
often  assumes  a  pink  tint,  so  as  to  haye  been  compared  to  a  strawberry. 
Corolla  small  and  red. 

In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  common  in  Europe  and  central  and 
Bossian  Asia,  penetrating  fax  into  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  Scotland.    Ft.  summer  and  autumn. 

17.  Trifolimn  repens,  linn,    mmite  Glower. 

(Dutch  Clover.) 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  perennial,  the  stems  creeping  and  rooting  at 
the  ncdes.  Stipules  small.  Leaflets  oboyate,  distinctly  toothed,  and  usually 
bearing  a  mark  in  the  centre,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  horseshoe,  the 
lea&talks  often  yery  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  long,  and  erect,  bearing  a 
globular  head,  or  rather  umbel,  of  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with  pii ; 
the  pedicels,  after  flowering,  more  or  less  elongated  and  recurved.  Calyx- 
teeth  scarcely  so  long  as  the  tube,  the  lowest  one  usually  the  shortest.  Pod 
containing  2  to  4  seeds,  usually  protruding  from  the  calyx,  but  enclosed  in 
the  withered  corolla. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  haying  been  long  cultivated  and 
spreading  rapidly  in  genial  soils,  it  is  now  common  in  most  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  In  Ireland  believed  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  although  it  is  now  taken  as  the  national 
emblem  in  substitution  of  Oxalia  Acetoeella,  which  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  original  shamrock.    FL  the  whole  season. 

18.    Trlfolliim  tajbiidunif  Linn.    Alsike  Olower. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  allied  to  T.  repens,  but  never  rooting  at  the  joints, 
the  stems  ascending  or  erect,  branched,  and  attaining,  when  luxuriant, 
nearly  2  feet.  Stipides  rather  large.  Leaflets  obovate,  bearing  occasionally 
a  maik  in  the  centre,  as  in  71  repms.  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  bearing  a  globular  head  of  pedicellate  flowers,  with  rather  more 
pink  in  their  colour  than  in  the  common  T.  repens,  the  pedicels  similarly 
elongated  and  recurved  after  flowering.  Calyx  and  pod  as  m  T.  ripens. 

In  rich  pastures  and  on  the  edges  of  woods,  almost  all  over  Continental 
Europe,  except  the  extreme  north.  Very  abundant  in  Sweden,  but  not  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  It  has  however,  of  late  years,  been  much  cultivated, 
and  has  folly  established  itself  as  a  roadside  weed  and  in  some  pastures,  in 
several  parts  of  England.    Fl.  swnmer, 

19.  Trifolimn  proeumbens,  Linn.    Mmp  ^Howar. 

A  slender  annual,  much  branched  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy, 
procumbent  or  neariy  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  or  rather  more.  Sti- 
pules broad  and  pointed.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate,  the  central  one  at 
some  distance  from  the  others.  Flower-heads  loosely  globular  or  ovoid,  on 
rather  long  axillary  peduncles,  containing  30  to  50  smsdl  yellow  flowers  on 
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very  short  pedicels;  in  fading,  the  flowers  become  reflexed,  and  ttlrn  pale 
brown,  with  a  broadly  obovate  standard,  distinctly  marked  with  longitudi- 
nal farrows,  and  completely  concealing  the  small,  1-seeded  pod. 

In  rather  diy  pastures  and  meadows,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  etc., 
throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant 
in  Britain  generally,  but  becoming  rare  in  northern  Scotland.  Fl,  the  whole 
season.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  had  adopted  the  views  of 
MM.  Soyer  and  Godron  in  regarding  this  as  the  T,  agrarium  of  linnseus, 
but  the  subsequent  investigations  of  M.  Puel  and  ouiers  having  induced 
me  to  examine  carefully  linnseus's  specimens,  and  the  MS.  notes  in  his 
*  Species  Flantarum,'  I  find  that  I  was  in  error,  and  that  Linnseus  included 
both  r.  procuTnhens  and  21  TtUwus  under  his  T,  procumbefis,  as  one  species, 
in  which  he  is  probably  right;  but  as  the  two  forms  are  usually  very  dif- 
ferent in  aspect,  at  least  in  this  country,  I  have  retained  them  under  Smith's 
names.  The  true  T,  agrarium  is  but  little  more  than  a  variety  of  T, 
spadiceum ;  neither  of  them  is  British. 

80.  TrlfoUnm  iiiliiiis«  Sm.    Xiesser  Olower. 

Very  near  T,  proctmbens,  and  perhaps  a  variety  only,  but  more  slender 
and  procumbent ;  the  flowers  smaller,  usually  12  to  20  in  a  head,  and  of  a 
paler  colour ;  the  standard  not  so  broad,  more  folded,  and  only  faintly 
striated.  The  central  leaflet  of  each  leaf  is  usually  at  some  distance  from 
the  others,  as  in  T.  procwnbens,  excepting  sometimes  in  the  lower  leaves. 
Pedicels  of  the  flowers  much  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

As  common  as  T.  procumbens  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  does 
not  appear  to  extend  so  far  to  the  east  or  to  the  north.  In  Britain,  also  as 
abundant  as  T.  procumhensy  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  north.  Fl,  the  whole 
season.  Starved  specimens  of  this  species  are  much  like  the  more  luxuriant 
ones  of  T,  fitHformje^  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  the 
pedicels, 

21.  Trifolimn  fllifomie«  linn.    Blender  Glower. 

Still  more  slender  than  T,  minus ;  the  stems  decumbent,  ascending,  or 
erect,  seldom  6  inches  long.  Leaflets  usually  narrower  than  in  the  last  two 
species,  the  central  one  inserted  immediately  between  the  two  others,  ex- 
cepting Iq  the  upper  leaves  of  very  luxuriant  specimens.  Flowers  2  or  3 
in  each  h«ad,  or  very  seldom  as  many  as  5  or  6,  smaller  than  in  71  vwmu  ; 
the  pedicels  lusually  about  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

In  sandy  or  stony  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in 
southern  Europe  ;  very  common  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
up  western  France  to  the  Channel.  Eare  in  Britain,  and  probably  con- 
flned  to  south-eastern  England,  starved  states  of  T,  minus  having  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  it.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  true  plant  from 
Gravesend,  in  Kent.    FL  early  simmer. 


IX.  LOTUS.     LOTUS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  6  (rarely  4)  leaflets  of  which  2  (or  1), 
close  to  the  stem,  take  the  place  and  appearance  of  stipules.  Feduncles 
axillary,  bearing  one  or  several  yellow  or  reddish  flowers  in  an  umbel, 
with  a  leaf  of  3  leaflets  dose  under  it.  'Calyx  5-toothed.    Keel  pcHuted. 
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Stamens  diadelpfaous,  the  upper  one  free  from  the  base,  and  6  of  the 
filaments  flattened  at  the  top.    Pod  cylindrical,  with  several  seeds. 

A  well-mariced  genus,  not  yery  numerous  in  species,  chiefly  abundant  in 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  but  widely  spread  oyer  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world  and  Australia. 

Perennial.    Flowers  nsaaJlj  6  or  more  in  the  umbel  .       .       •    1.  Z.  eondeulattts. 

Annua],    Flowora  small,  seldom  above  2  in  the  umbel       •       .       ,    i,  L.  oftffiutittimut* 

1.  &otiui  eomleiilatiiSt  Linn.     CkmuiioB  Irfitm. 

(Bird'a-foot  Tre/oU.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  a  long  taproot.  Stems  decumbent  or  ascending, 
from  a  few  inches  to  near  2  feet  long.  Leaflets  usually  ovate  or  oborate, 
and  pointed,  but  sometimes  narrow ;  those  which  take  the  place  of  stipules 
broader  than  the  others.  Peduncles  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Umbels 
of  from  5  or  6  to  twice  that  number  of  bright  yeUow  flowers ;  the  standard 
often  red  on  the  outside.  Calyx-teeth  about  the  length  of  the  tube.  Pod 
usually  about  an  inch  long.  Seeds  globular,  separated  by  a  pithy  sub- 
stance, which  nearly  flils  the  pod. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  whether  wet  or  dir,  open  or  shaded,  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  Kussian  and  central  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  Australia,  but  not  reaching  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  all  over 
Britain.  Ft.  the  whole  sumtner.  It  is  a  very  variable  species,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  very  different  stations  and  climates ;  and  some  of  the  races 
appear  so  permanent  in  certain  localities  as  to  have  been  generally  admitted 
as  spedes,  but  in  others  they  run  so  much  into  one  another  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely undistinguishable.    The  most  distinct  British  forms  are— 

a.  X.  mq;or,  Brit.  R.  Tall,  ascending  or  nearly  erect,  glabrous  or 
slightly  haiiy,  and  luxuriant  in  all  its  parts,  with  6  to  8  flowers  in  the 
umbel.  Calyx-teeth  usually,  but  not  always,  flner  and  more  spreading  than 
in  the  smaller  forms.  In  moist  meadows,  along  ditches,  under  hedges,  and 
in  rich,  bushy  places. 

b.  Common  Lotus,  Low  and  spreading,  often  tufted  at  the  base,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  usually  with  5  or  6  rather  large  flowers  to  the  imibel.  Leaf- 
lets broad,  and  often  glaucous,  especially  near  the  sea,  where  they  become 
much  thicker.    In  open  pastures  and  on  dry,  sunny  banks. 

c.  HirsutiM,  Like  the  common  variety,  but  covered  with  long  spreading 
hairs.  In  dry,  sunny  situations,  common  in  southern  Europe,  Imt  rare  in 
Britain. 

d.  L.  tenuity  Sm.  Slender  and  more  branched  than  the  common  form, 
with  very  narrow  leaflets.  In  poor  pastures  and  grassy  places,  chiefly  in 
south-eastern  Europe.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  always  running  much  into  the 
common  form. 

2.  iKitas  anffnttlssliiifuiy  Linn.    Slender  &otiis. 

An  annual,  more  slender  and  branched  than  L.  comiculatust  always 
hairy,  and  with  smaller  leaflets.  Peduncles  short,  the  flowers  scarcely  above 
half  the  size  of  those  of  L.  comicul<Uu8,  often  solitary  or  2  together,  very 
seldom  3  or  eveu  4  in  the  umbel.  Calyx-teeth  longer  than  the  tube.  Pod 
slender,  8  or  9  lines  long. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  fields,  very  common  in  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  in  southern  Bussia  to  the  Altai,  and  northward  along  the 
coasts  of  Western  Europe  to  the  Channel.    In  Britain,  only  on  the  south 
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coast  of  England,  extending  east-ward  to  Hastings.  FL  early  in  summeft 
and  often  again  in  autwnn.  L.  hiepidus,  Bab.  Man.,  is  a  larger,  more  hairy 
variety,  having  often  3  flowers  to  the  umbel,  -with  a  thicker  pod,  often  less 
than  6  lines  long.    It  has  the  same  range  as  the  more  slender  variety. 


X.    ANTHTLIIS.    ANTHYLLIS. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  or  purple  flowers  in  crowded 
heads  or  nmbels,  with  a  deeply  divided  bract  close  underneath.  Calyx  in- 
flated, with  5  small  teeth.  Stamens  all  united  in  an  entire  sheath.  Pod 
enclosed  in  the  calyx,  with  few  seeds. 

A  eenus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  allied  to 
Lotus  m  inflorescence,  to  Genista  in  its  stamens,  and  easily  distinguished  by 
the  calyx. 

1.  AntliylUs  viilBerarla,  Linn.    CommoB  AnthjrlUs. 

{Kidney  Vetch^  or  Ladifs-fingers,) 

Stock  perennial,  and  often  tufted,  with  spreading  or  ascending  stems, 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long ;  the  whole  plant  more  or  less  clothed  with 
short,  appressed,  silky  hairs.  Leaflets  narrow  and  entire,  6  lines  long  or 
more ;  in  the  upper  leaves  often  numerous  and  not  very  unequal ;  in  the 
lower  leaves  the  terminal  leaflet  is  usually  oblong,  an  inch  long  or  more, 
with  very  few,  much  smaller  ones,  along  the  stalk ;  or  in  the  first  leaves  the 
terminal  one  stands  alone.  Flower-heads  usually  in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  digitate,  leafy  bract ;  the  flowers  nume- 
rous and  closely  sessile.  Calyx  hairy,  much  infliated,  and  contracted  at  the 
mouth.    CoroUa  small,  varying  from  a  pale  or  bright  yellow  to  a  deep  red. 

In  dry  pastures  and  rodl^  stony  places,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  through- 
out Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Banges  generally  over  Britain,  although  here  and  there  considerable  dis- 
tricts may  be  without  it.    FL  swnmer^  commencing  early. 


XI.  ASTBAeALUS.    ASTBAaAL. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  pink,  purple,  Jbluish,  pale  yellow,  or 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  without  leafy  bracts.  Stipulfls 
entire  at  the  base  (not  sagittate).  Calyx  with  6  teeth.  Petals  osiually 
narrow.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  entirely  free. 
Pod  cylindricxd  or  inflated,  usually  more  or  less  divided  lengthwise  by  a 
complete  or  partial  partition  proceeding  from  the  side  next  the  keoL  Seeds 
several. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  distributed  all  over  Europe,  central  and  northern 
Asia,  North  America,  and  down  the  Andes  of  South  America ;  penetrating 
&r  into  the  Arctic  regions,  ascending  to  high  alpine  summits,  and  abundant 
in  the  hot  rocky  districts  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

sterna  ><Mf  8  f^l(»g,wnblMgeleftiliti,MMl<HMyyaltowflow«8  .   Z,  A.gii/etffhtUot, 
Low  plants,  with  small  leaflets,  and  Umsh-paiple  flowers. 
Flowers  8  or  9  lines  long.    Pods  erect,  not  twice  the  length  of  the 

calyx I.  ^.  kftpoglotlts. 

Flowers  not  6  lines  long.    Pods  pendnloas,  8  or  4  times  the  length 
of  the  calyx S»  A,  afytmu. 
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1.  JUtrmgmloM  hjpogl/ontMf  lAmu    Viurple  AstnivaL 

A  low,  slightly  haiiy  perennial,  the  stem  prostrate,  branching  at  the 
base,  2  to  6  or  6  inches  long.  Stipules  free  from  the  lea&talk,  bat  more  or 
less  united  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem.  Leaflets  usually  in  10 
to  12  pairs,  -with  an  odd  one,  2  or  3  lines  long.  Flowers  of  a  bluish  purple, 
in  short  spikes,  on  long  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  sessile,  erect,  about  3 
lines  long,  more  or  less  downy  with  short  black  hairs.  Standard  near  3 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  f  od  shortly  stalked  within  the  calyx,  ovoid, 
eiect,  hairy,  seldom  6  lines  lon^,  and  completely  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
partition  into  2  cells,  usually  with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell. 

On  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  eastern, 
central,  and  northern  England,  and  southern  Scotland ;  in  Ireland,  only 
indicated  on  the  south  islands  of  Arran  on  the  west  coast.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  £LMtrmg9lam  alptntui,  linn.    Alpine  AMtrmgml. 

A  small,  prostrate,  slightly  hairy  perennial,  the  stems  branching  at  the 
base,  a  few  inches  or  rarely  nearly  a  foot  long.  Stipules  slightiy  connected 
with  the  leafstalk,  but  quite  free  tmm  each  other.  Leaflets  8  to  12  pairs, 
with  an  odd  one,  ovate  or  oblong.  Flowers  drooping,  of  a  bluish  purple,  or 
white  tipped  wiUi  purple,  in  short  dose  racemes,  on  rather  long  peduncles ; 
the  calyx  little  more  than  1  line ;  the  corolla  about  6  lines  long;  with 
petals  broader  in  proportion  than  in  A,  hypoglottis.  Pod  pendulous,  about 
6  lines  long,  on  a  stdJL  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  covered  with  short 
black  ludrs,  and  partially  divided  inside  by  ar  narrow  projection  from  the 
side  next  the  keel.    Seeds  8  to  6. 

An  alpine  plant,  common  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
northern  Euroi>e  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  extending  fax  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Clova  and  Braemar  in  Scot- 
land.   FL  gwrnmer. 

3.  Astravalna  f IjoyphylloSf  Linn.    Sweet  Aetrmfal. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the  zigzag  stems  spread- 
ing along  the  ground  to  the  length  of  2  feet  or  even  more.  Stipules  freew 
L^flets  11,  13,  or  more,  ovate,  1  to  1^  inches  long,  the  conmion  leafstalk 
fully  6  inches  long.  Flowers  about  6  or  7  lines  long,  of  a  dingy  yellow, 
spreading  or  pendulous,  in  racemes  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Pods 
erect,  curved,  glabrous,  above  an  inch  long,  completely  divided  into  2  cells 
by  a  thin  double  partition,  with  6  to  8  seeds  in  each  half. 

In  rather  dry,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  common  in 
Britain,  although  it  ranges  over  a  great  part  of  England,  especially  the 
eastern  counties,  and  southern  Scotland ;  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl, 
summer. 


Xn.  OXTTBOPIS.    OXYTBOPE. 

Lew,  tufted  perennials,  only  differing  from  Astragalus  in  the  keel,  which 
has  a  small  point  at  its  extremity,  either  erect  or  slightly  recurved,  and  in 
the  pod,  which  has  an  incomplete  longitudinal  partition  projecting  into  the 
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cavity  from  the  angle  next  the  yexillam  (the  one  which  bean  the  seeds),  not 
from  the  angle  next  the  keel. 

A  considerable  genus,  but  not  so  numerous  nor  so  widely  spread  as 
AstragduSy  and  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  stations  or  high  latitudes  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Flowers  yellowish 1,  0,  eampettrit. 

Flowers  purple    ............    2.  O.uraleruU, 

1.  Osjtropis  campestrto,  DC.    Tellow  Ozytrope. 

Stock  short  and  tufted,  covered  with  the  old  stipules  and  lea&talks, 
seldom  lengthening  into  shortly  ascending  branches ;  the  leaves  and  pe- 
duncles usually  proceeding  from  the  stock.  Leaflets  10  to  15  pairs,  with  an 
odd  one,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  and  hairy ;  the  common  lea&talk  2  or  3 
inches  long.  Peduncles  rather  longer,  with  a  short  spike  of  pale  yellow 
flowers,  tinged  with  i)iirple.  Calyx  hairy,  4  or  5  lines  long ;  corolla  twice 
that  length ;  the  point  of  the  keel  short,  straight,  and  erect.  Pod  erect, 
ovoid,  covered  with  short,  usually  black,  hairs ;  the  partition  projecting  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  cavity. 

In  mountain  pastures,  and  on  alpine  ro<^,  common  in  the  great  moun- 
tain-ranges and  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern 
America.  In  Britain  only  in  one  spot,  among  the  Clova  mountains  of 
Scotland.    FL  summer, 

2.  Ozjtropis  nralensiSf  DC.    Vurple  Ozytrope. 

(0.  Halleri,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short  and  tufted,  with  the  foliage,  inflorescence,  and  pod  of  O. 
campestris,  but  the  whole  plant  is  much  more  densely  covered  with  soft, 
silky  hairs ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  and  Uie  pod  is  more  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  c^s.  The  point  of  the  keel  is  short  and  straight, 
as  in  0.  campestris. 

In  moimtain  pastures,  in  central  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  descending 
to  a  low  level  in  the  north,  and  penetrating  &r  into  the  Arctic  regions. 
Not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  in  dry,  hilly  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  but 
does  not  descend  to  England.    FL  swramer. 


Xin.  OEHITHOPirS.    BIBD»S-FOOT. 

Slender,  spreading  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  peduncles, 
bearing  a  heaa  or  umbel  of  small  pink  or  white  flowers.  Calyx  tubular. 
Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one  quite  firee.  Pod  cylin- 
drical or  slightly  flattened,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  often  curved,  sepa- 
rating when  ripe  into  1 -seeded  articles. 

A  genus  of  few,  chiefly  south  European,  with  one  south  American 

species,  differing  from  CJor<miUa  chiefly  in  their  slender  habit  and  obtuse  keel. 

Plant  glabrous.    Umbel  without  any  bract.    Pod  slender,  terete  .       .    1.  0.  ebracteaius. 

Plant  hairy.    Umbel  with  a  pinnate  leaf -like  bract  at  the  base.    Pod 

somewhat  flattened •    8.  0,  perputOius. 

1.  Omithopiui  ebraete»tiui,  Brot.    Ssad  Blrd's-foot. 

Stems  very  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground  to  the  length  of  6  inches. 
Leaflets  9  to  15,  small,  obovate  or  oblong,  the  lowest  pair  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem.    Stipules  very  small.     Pedundes  very  slender,  witli  an 
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umbel  of  from  2  to  5  minute,  jellow  flowers.  Pod  about  an  inch  long, 
Blender,  curved,  ending  in  a  short,  hooked  beak,  and  separating  into  sereral 
linear  articles. 

In  sandy  situations,  near  the  sea,  chiefly  in  south-western  £urope,  ex- 
tending nearly  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward,  up  western 
France,  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  to  the  Scilly  Isles  oft  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Fl,  springy  and  often  again  towards  autumn.  This  species  has 
been  separated  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Arthrolobiwn^  adopted  in  the 
first  edition  of  tiiis  work ;  but  an  examination  of  all  the  species  known  has 
shown  that  the  character  relied  on,  the  absence  of  the  leafy  bract,  is  a  very 
imimportant  one. 

2.  (tanifliopus  perpnsUtaSf  Linn.    CJommoB  Bird*«-fdot. 

Stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  or  slightly  ascending,  to  the  length  of  6 
or  8  inches.  Leaflets  5  to  10  or  sometimes  more  pairs,  with  an  ^d  one, 
small,  oral  or  oblong,  and  softly  hairy,  the  lowest  pair  dose  to  the  stem. 
Flowers  usually  2  or  8  only  on  the  peduncle,  closely  sessile  orer  a  small, 
pinnate  leaf ;  the  keel  short  and  obtuse.  Pods  slightly  downy,  about  6 
unes  long,  ending  in  a  curved  beak ;  the  articles  short  and  oval. 

In  d^  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  scarcely  extending  to 
its  eastern  limits,  and  northward  only  into  southern  Sweden.  Abundant 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  Ft,  spring  and 
swnmer. 


XIV.  HIPPO0BBPI8.    HIPPOOBEPia 

Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  usually  glabrous,  with  i>innate  leaves  and  axillary 
pedundes,  bearing  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  without  any  leaf.  Stamens 
diadelphous,  the  upper  one  ouite  free.  Pod  much  flattened,  of  numerous 
artides,  each  of  them  curved  like  a  horseshoe,  so  that  the  pod  has  as  many 
deep  notches  on  one  side. 

A  genus  of  but  few  species,  chiefly  natives  of  south-western  Europe.  In 
flower  they  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  CoroniUa,  but  the  pod  is 
very  different. 

1.  Kippoerepbi  eomosat  Linn.    Oommon  Kippoerepii. 

Stock  perennial,  with  numerous  stems  branching  at  the  base,  and  either 
short  and  tufted,  or  spreading  along  the  ground  to  the  length  of  6  inches  to 
afoot.  Leaflets  9  to  15,  smeJl,  obovate,  oblong,  or  linear,  and  glabrous, 
the  lowest  pair  at  a  distance  from  the  stem.  Flowers  5  to  8  in  the  umbel, 
resembling  those  of  Lotus  comiculatus,  and  with  nearly  the  same  pointed 
keel,  but  rather  smaller  and  paler.  Pod  about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a 
fine  point,  the  notches  of  the  inner  edge  broad  and  deep. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and 
Bonthem,  espedally  western  Europe,  not  extending  to  northern  Germany. 
Abundant  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  not  in  l^tland  or  Ireland.  Fl, 
spring  and  summer. 


XV.  0H0BETCHI8.    SAINFOIN. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  without  tendrils,  and  spikes  of  flowers  usually 
pink,  on  long  axillary  pedundes.     Stamens  diadelphous,  the  upper  one 
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quite  £ree.     Pod  eessile,  flat,  hard,  1 -seeded,  and  indehisoent,  strongly 
yeined  or  pitted,  and  usually  either  prickly,  crested,  or  winged. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  cluefly  fiK)m  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
region  and  west  central  Asia,  very  distinct  fix)m  any  other  British  Feaflowery 
but  only  differing  from  Hedysarum  (a  large  European  and  Asiatic  genus, 
which  includes  the  so-called  French  Honeyauckle  of  our  gardens)  in  the  pods 
being  reduced  to  a  single  article. 

1.  Onobryoliii  satlva«  LauL    Common  Sainfoin. 

Stock  perennial,  but  of  few  years'  duration,  with  several  ascending  stems, 
1  to  1^  or  rarely  2  feet  long.  Stipules  brown,  thin,  and  finely  pointed. 
Leaflets  numerous,  oblong,  slightly  downy  underneath,  glabrous  above. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  in  their  upper  ha&  a  spike  of  pale 
pink  flowers,  at  first  closely  packed,  bat  lengthening  out  as  the  flowering 
advances.  Calyx-teeth  long  and  slender.  Wings  of  the  corolla  shorter 
than  the  keel  and  standard.  Pod  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper  edge 
nearly  straight,  the  lower  semicircular,  bordered  with  short  teeth,  sometimes 
prickly,  the  flat  surface  marked  with  raised  veins. 

In  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate 
Asia;  much  cultivated  for  forage,  and  occasionally  naturalised  further 
northward.  In  Britain,  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  southern  and 
eastern  England,  but  not  recorded  firom  Ireland.    Fl,  early  summer. 


XVI.  VICIA.    VETCH. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stems,  often  slightly  climbing,  half-sagittate  stipules, 
and  pinnate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  usually  niunerous :  the  common  leafstalk 
ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendril,  or  at  least  in  a  small  point.  Flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  solitary,  clustered,  or  in  pedunculate  racemes, 
blue,  purplish,  white,  or  pale  yellow.  Petals  usually  rather  narrow.  Upper 
stamen  quite  free,  or  connected  with  the  others,  at  least  in  the  middle. 
Style  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  below  the  stigma 
on  the  outer  side,  or  shortly  downy  aU  round  under  the  stigma,  or  rarely 
quite  glabrous.  Pod  more  or  less  flattened,  opening  in  two  valves^  with 
several,  or  rarely  only  2  seeds,  either  globular  or  slightly  flattened. 

A  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  globe,  but  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions ;  in  the  tropics  almost  confined  to  mountain 
districts,  and  unknown  in  Australia.  The  tendrils  distinguish  it  from  all 
our  Leguminous  plants,  except  the  following  genus,  Lathyrua,  from  which 
it  is  absolutely  separated  chiefly  by  the  style ;  but  also  in  all  our  species, 
except  F.  bithynica,  the  more  numerous  and  smaller  leaflets,  and  the  general 
shafie  of  the  flowers,  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect  easily  recognised.  The 
staminal  tube  is  usually  much  more  oblique  at  the  top  than  in  Lathyrus. 
The  common  Bean  is  a  species  of  Ficia,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
produced  by  cultivation  of  the  south-European  F.  narbonensis. 

Leaflets  above  an  inch  long,  lor  3  pairs  t»eadi  leaf  .       .        .       ,  10,  V.  bit J^ffnica. 
Leaflets  more  than  2  pairs  to  each  leaf,  usually  small. 
Peduncles  elongated  (at  least  half  as  long  as  the  leaf). 
Flowers  few  and  small,  on  slender  peduncles.    Pod  scarcely  6 
lines  long 
Plant  glabrous  or  nearly  so.    Pod  with  4  to  6  seeds  .        .        .    2.  F.  tetrasperma. 
Plant  hairy.    Pod  with  2  seeds  .       .       ...       .  .    1.  V.  Mrsuta. 
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Howers  at  least  6  linee  long.   Pod  an  inch  or  more. 
LeaMalks  ending  in  a  short  point.    Baoemes  short  and  dose. 
Plant  qnite  glabrous,  drying  black.    Stipules  quite  entire     •    LaAtfrvs  niger. 
Plant  dightly  haiiy.    Stipoles  nsoally  toothed        •       •       •    0.  F.  orobui, 
liea&talkB  tmAing  in  a  tendril.    Baoemes  long. 
Elowera  white, 'With  pmpUsh  veins.    Stipoks  deeply  dirided  at 

the  base       ...••...«•   4.  F.  syJvaHea^ 
Tloweis  of  a  rich  pnrpIe-blne.    StipOks  mostly  enUre    •       •    8.  F.  Craeea, 
Peduncles  not  longer  than  the  ealpx,  orjhwert  quite  tettile, 
Flowers  pale  yellow.    Pod  hairy      .       •       ,       .      •       •       •    7.  F.  httea. 
Flowers  porple,  bine,  or  red.    Pod  glafaroni. 
Flowers  8  or  4  together,  shortly  stalked        .       •       »       •       •    6.  V,  septum. 
Flowers  sessile,  solitary  or  rarely  two  together. 
Flowers  large.    Seeds  smooth    •••••••   8.  V.satlva, 

Flowensmall.   Seeds  granulated 9.  V,lathffroidtt. 

1.  Viola  blnnta*  Eoch.    BairT*  Vetoli. 

A  more  or  less  hairy  annual,  with  slender,  weak  stems,  1  to  8  feet  long, 
often  climbing  by  means  of  the  branched  tendrils.  Stipules  small,  narrow, 
often  divided,  Leaflets  small,  oblong,  6  or  8  pairs  to  each  leaf.  Peduncles 
slender;  with  yery  few,  usuaUy  2  or  3,  insignificant,  pale  blue  flowers,  the 
fine  teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  as  long  as  the  standard.  Style  glabrous. 
Pod  nearly  6  lines  long,  flat  and  hairy,  containing  two  slightly  compressed 
seeds,  witJi  a  long,  linear  hilum. 

In  hedges,  comflelds,  and  waste  places,  common  in  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over 
Britain,  but  said  to  be  rare  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Fl,  the  whdU 

2.  Vlela  tatnuipormaf  Moench.    Slender  VeMb. 

A  slender  annual,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  the  weak  stems  often  climbing, 
from  6  inches  to  near  2  feet  long.  Lewets  narrow,  the  lower  ones  obtuse, 
8  to  6  pairs  in  each  leaf,  the  tendrils  simple  or  branched.  Peduncles 
slender,  with  1  to  6  or  7  pale  bluish  flowers,  larger  than  in  V.  hirsutOf 
but  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  British  Vuna,  seldom  exceeding  3  lines. 
Calyx-teeth  much  shorter  than  the  standard.  Pod  flat,  not  above  6  lines 
long,  usually  containing  about  4  seeds,  but  sometimes  5  or  6. 

Li  fields,  hedges,  and  waste  places,  all  oyer  temperate  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  more  rare  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Fl.  the  whole  wmmer,  A  variety  with  more  pointed  leaflets,  and 
^th  the  number  of  seeds  more  frequently  6  or  6,  has  been  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  V,  gradlie. 

3.  Vlela  Craeoa«  Linn.    Tufted  Vetob. 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  annual  stems  weak,  and  climbing  by  means  of 
the  branched  tendrils  to  the  length  of  2  or  3  feet  or  rather  more ;  the 
whole  plant  hairy,  or  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules  narrow  and  entire.  Leaflets 
niunerous,  oblong  or  linear,  the  largest  8  or  9  lines  long.  Flowers  nume- 
rous, in  one-sided  racemes,  on  peduncles  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a 
fine  bluish-purple,  each  one  about  5  lines  long.  Style  hairy  all  round 
below  the  stigma.  Pod  flattened,  glabrous,  about  an  inch  long,  with  6  or 
8  seeds. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Girde,  and  in  northern  America,  Common 
in  Britain,    Fl»  summer. 
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4.  Viola  sylvatloay  Lino.   Wood  VotOb. 

A  liandfloine,  usually  glabrous  species,  dimbing  oyer  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  sometimes  to  the  length  of  6  or  8  feet  Stipules  deeidy  divided  at 
their  base.  Leaflets  fewer  and  broader  than  in  V.  oraooa,  usually  8  or  10 
pairs  to  each  leaf,  oblong,  or  the  lower  ones  ovate,  obtuse  or  notched  at  the 
top.  Flowers  considerably  longer  than  in  V,  oraeca,  white  with  bhiish 
streaks,  loosely  6^>opiDg  in  long  racemes.  Pod  glabrous,  broad,  an  inch 
long,  with  4  to  6  seeds. 

In  open  woods  and  bushy  places,  in  the  hiUy,  and  especially  the  northern 
districts,  of  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Kot  uncommon  in  Scotland, 
and  occurs  in  most  hilly,  wooded  districts  of  England  and  Ireland.  Fl, 
sumTner. 

5.  Vlcla  OroHus,  DC.    V^rlfplit  Vetcli. 

A  slightly  hairy  branching  perennial,  with  a  somewhat  creeping  root- 
stock;  the  stems  more  erect  than  in  other  VicuB,  and  the  tendinis  all 
reduced  to  a  fine  point  terminating  the  leafstalk,  or  in  the  upper  leaves 
replaced  by  a  temunal  leaflet,  as  in  Laihvrvs  niger,  but  the  plant  does  not 
usually  dry  black,  as  in  that  species,  and  the  style  is  that  of  Vicia  craooa. 
Stipules  broader  than  in  the  last  two  species,  and  sUghtly  toothed.  Leaflets 
8  to  10  pairs  to  each  lea^  narrow-oblong,  with  a  fine  pcnat.  Peduncles 
about  the  length  of  the  leaf,  with  a  dose  raceme  of  6  to  10  rather  laige 
flowers  of  a  purplish  white.  Pods  flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  with  3  or 
4  seeds,  or  rarely  more. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  woods,  in  western  Euro^,  fr<nn  the  Pyrenees 
to  southern  Norway,  reappearing  eastward  in  Bavaria  and  Transylvania. 
In  Britain,  spread  over  wales,  Korthem  ©igland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  more  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl,  early  sumTner, 

6.  Viola  seplum,  Linn.    Bnoli  Votoli. 

A  slightly  hairy  perennial ;  the  stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  weak  and  strag- 
gling but  scarcely  climbing.  Stipules  small  and  entire,  or  larger  and 
toothed.  Leaflets  4  to  6  pairs  in  each  leaf,  ovate  or  oblong ;  the  leafstalk 
ending  in  a  tendril,  usually  branched.  Flowers  smaller  majx  in  F.  saUva, 
of  a  light  reddish-purple,  2  to  4  together  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
drooping  from  short  pedicels,  and  forming  a  sessile  cluster  or  a  very  short 
raceme.  Style  with  a  dense  tuft  of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the  outer 
side,  with  a  few  short  hairs  on  the  opposite  side.  Pod  glabrous,  about  an 
inch  long.    Seeds  few,  half  encircled  by  the  long,  linear  hilum. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  and  hedges,  extending  over  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common  in 
Britain.    Fl,  aU  summer, 

7.  Viola  lutea,  linn.    Tellow  Votolu 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  annual,  said  however  by  some  to  form  a 
per^imal  rootstock ;  the  stems  spreading,  branched,  usually  low,  but  some- 
times ascending  to  a  foot  or  more.  Stipules,  foliage,  and  solitary  flowers  of 
V.  saOvOf  but  the  corolla  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  rather  broad  pods  are 
reflexed,  and  covered  with  long  hairs.    Seeds  few,  with  a  short  hilum. 

In  dry,  stony,  waste  or  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southem  Europe 
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to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
near  the  sea  in  southern  England,  and  again  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  eastern 
Scotland,  probably  introduced  with  ballast.  Kot  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl»  early  »tmmar, 

8.  Vloia  satlva,  linn.    Oommon  VeMb. 

An  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  hairy ;  the  stems  short  and  spreading, 
or  nearly  erect,  or  almost  dimbing,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Stipules  toothed,  and 
usually  mailed  b^  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre.  Leaflets  usually  4  to  7  pairs 
to  each  leaf,  yarymg  from  obcordate  or  obovate  to  narrow-linear,  the  tendrils 
QSoaUy  branched.  Flowers  sessile  and  solitary,  or  rarely  two  together  in 
the  auls  of  the  leaves,  usually  large,  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  purple.  Fbd 
^brous,  1  to  2  inches  long,  rather  narrow,  with  10  to  12  smooth,  lobular 
seeds. 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Knssian  Asia,  and  having  been  long  cultivated  for  forage,  is  now  widely 
spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Fl.  spring  and  early  iwnmer, 
hi  the  cultivated  state  the  stems  are  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  leaflets  usually 
hioad,  and  the  flowers  large ;  in  the  more  common  wild  form,  often  distin- 
guished as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  F.  angustifoHay  the  leaflets  are 
narrower,  and  flowers  rather  smaller ;  and  the  low  spreading  variety,  pub- 
lished as  V.  Bobartiif  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  F.  lathyroiiea  by  the 
smooth  seeds,  and  somewhat  larger  flowers  and  pods. 

9.  Viola  lafhyroldes,  Linn.    Mpriug  Veteli. 

A  low  spreading  annual  or  biennial,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  the  stems 
branching  at  the  base,  seldom  6  inches  long ;  the  foliage,  sditary  flower, 
and  general  appearance  those  of  the  smaller  specimens  of  F.  sativa,  the 
flowers  are  however  smaller,  usually  of  a  richer  purple,  the  calyx  less  de- 
cidedly oblique  at  the  base,  and  the  pod  seldom  an  mch  long.  The  seeds 
are  also  rough  with  raised  dots,  a  distinction  believed  to  be  constant. 

In  dry  pastures,  open  woods,  banks,  etc.,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  the  extreme  north,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  un- 
common in  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  rare  in  Ireland.  M, 
rpring, 

10.  Viola  MtliyBloa,  Linn.    Blthynlan  Vetob. 

A  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  with  weak  angular  stems,  1  to  2 
feet  long.  Leaves  more  like  those  of  a  Lathyrue  than  of  a  Fecea,  having 
nsually  only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  obovate  in  the  lowest  leaves,  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  and  above  an  inch  long  in  the  others,  the  tendrils  branched. 
Stipules  rather  broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  solitary  or  two  together,  on 
peduncles  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
rather  large,  of  a  bluish-purple  with  very  pale  wings,  and  i^ped  like  those 
of  r.  sativa.  Style  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  under  the  stigma  on  the  outer  side. 
Pod  1  to  1|^  inches  long,  about  4  lines  broad,  usually  more  or  less  haiiy. 
Seeds  4  to  6. 

In  bushy  or  stony  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  but  spreading  inland 
as  a  c(»mfield  weed,  in  Southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  up 
western  France  to  Sordeaux,  and  reappearing  in  the  south-western  eountiee 
of  England.    Fl^wmmar, 
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XVn.  LATHTBTTS.     PEA. 

Herbs,  with  weak  stemSi  sometimes  climbing,  and  half-sagittate,  or 
sagittate  stipules;  the  leaves  usually  pinnate,  with  few  leaflets,  larger  than 
in  Vicia,  the  common  leafstalk  ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendril  or 
in  a  smsdl  point,  the  leaflets  sometimes  wanting.  Flowers  solitary  or  in 
racemes,  on  axillary  peduncles,  purple,  red,  white,  or  bright  yellow.  Petals 
usually  broad,  especially  the  standard.  Upper  stamen  free,  or  more  fre- 
quently connected  with  the  others,  at  least  in  the  middle.  Style  flattened 
below  the  stigma,  quite  glabrous  on  the  outer  side,  but  more  or  less  downy 
on  the  inner  face  for  some  way  below  the  stigma.  Pod  cylindrical  or  flat- 
tened.   Seeds  seyeral,  usually  globular  or  angular. 

A  considerable  genus,  with  the  wide  geographical  range  of  Vicia,  difPer- 
ing  from  them  chiefly  by  the  style,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  fewer  and 
la^er  leaflets  and  broader  petals.  The  calyx  is  usually  more  oblique,  the 
upper  teeth  shorter  than  the  lower  ones.  Several  species  are  very  apt  to 
dry  black,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  Vicia, 

Leafstalks  toithout  real  leajlets. 
Stipules  large  and  leaf-likse.    Leafstalk  a  mere  tendrO.    Flowers 

yellow S.  Z.  Aphaea» 

Stipules    none.     Leafstalk  flattened,  resembling    a    graas-leaf. 

Flowers  pale  red         .       .       .       • 1.  Z.  Nissolia, 

Leaves  with  one  pair  cf  Uafl^s, 
Annual,  with  small  red  flowers.    Pods  hairy  .       .       .       .    3.  Z.  hirsutus. 

Perennial,  with  large  red  or  pnrplish  flowers.    Pods  glabrous. 
Bootstock  tuberous.    Stems  not  winged       •       •       .       .       •    h,  L,ttiberosus, 

Bootstock  without  tubers.    Stems  winged 6.  Z.  tylvestris. 

Perennial,  with  yellow  flowers.    Pods  glabrous       •       .       •       •    ^  L,pratensii. 
Leaves  with  two  or  more  pairs  of  leafiets. 

Stipules  deeply  diyided Vicia  hithynica. 

Stipules  entire. 
Leafstalk  ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendriL 
Leaflets  lanceolate.    Stipules  narrow,  half-sagittate         .       .    7.  Z.  paJtutrU, 
Leaflets  ovate  or  elliptical.    Stipules  large,  broadly  orate, 

sagittate 8.  Z.  maritimus. 

Leaflets  ending  in  a  short  fine  point. 
Leaflets  3  or  3  pairs,  rarely  4  pairs,  lanceolate  or  linear        •    9.  Z.  maerorrJUnu. 
'    3  6  or  6  pairs,  rarely  4  pairs,  oyate  •       •       .       .       .    10.  Z.  niger. 


The  Sicilian  sweet  Pea,  ike  Tangiers  Pea,  the  South  American  Anson's 
Pea,  and  some  other  exotic  species  of  Lathyrus,  are  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens.  The  Pea  of  our  kitchen-gardens  and  fields  is  usually  distinguished 
as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Pimm,  but  upon  characters  which  are  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  separation  of  a  solitary  species. 

1.  Katbyms  irissolla,  Linn.    Grass  Pea. 
{Vetchling,     Grass  Vetch,) 

An  erect,  elabrous  annual,  branching  from  the  base,  about  a  foot  hi^ 
Leaves  all  reduced  to  a  long,  linear,  grass-like,  flattened  leafstalk,  endug 
in  a  fine  point,  without  leaflets  or  stipules.  Peduncles  long,  bearing  imme- 
diately below  their  summit  1  or  rarely  2  small  pale  red  flowers.  Pod  lonft 
narrow,  and  straight. 

Li  bushy  places,  grassy  borders  of  flelds,  and  stony  pastures,  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not  extending  into  northern 
Germany.  In  Britain,  spread  over  central  and  southern  England,  but  xare, 
and  not  known  in  Lreland  or  Scotland.    FL  early  swmmer. 
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2.  Katbsmis  Apbaoft,  Linn.     Tellaw  Pea. 

{Yellow  VetcUing,) 

A  weak,  branching,  glabrous  annual,  about  a  foot  long,  without  real 
leaflets,  but  the  two  large,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  sagittate  stipules  assume 
the  appearance  of  simple  opposite  leaves,  with  a  slender  branching  tendril 
between  them,  Peduncles  long  and  slender,  with  1  or  rarely  2  small 
yellow  flowers.  Pod  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  flattened,  glabrous, 
containing  4  to  8  seeds. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  spreading  northwards  as  a  cornfield  weed,  and,  as  such,  ap- 
pearing occasionally  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Fl,  early  iu/mmer, 

3.  Sbatbjnui  blmntu,  Linn.    Sooirli  Pml 

A  weak  annual,  much  branched  at  the  base,  a  foot  long  or  more,  with 
the  young  shoots  slightly  hairy.  Stipules  narrow.  Tendrils  branched, 
¥ith  a  single  pair  of  Unear-lanceolate  leaflets.  Peduncles  long,  with  1  or  2 
rather  small  flowers.  Standard  bright  red,  the  keel  and  wings  paler.  Pod 
hairy. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
spreading  northwards  as  a  cornfield  weed,  and  as  such  has  been  found  in 
Essex  and  in  Somersetshire.    FL  early  summer. 

4.  Ziatbynis  pratcnsls,  Linn.    Meadow  Pea. 

A  weak,  much  branched,  glabrous  perennial,  straggling  or  half  climbing 
to  the  length  of  1  to  2  feet  or  rather  more.  Stipules  large,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, and  sagittate.  Tendrils  branched,  with  one  pair  of  narrow-lanceolate 
or  linear  le^ets.  Peduncles  elongated,  with  a  short  raceme  of  6  to  10  or 
rarely  more  yeUow  fiowers.    Pod  glabrous. 

In  moist  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl, 
oU  mmmer, 

5.  laMkyruA  taberosns,  Linn.    Barth-Vnt  Pea. 

Bootstock  perennial,  slender,  forming  small  tubers ;  the  annual  stems 
weak,  branching,  ascending  to  the  height  of  the  com  in  which  it  grows, 
glabrous,  the  angles  not  winged.  Leafstalks  ending  in  a  branched  tendril, 
and  bearing  a  single  pair  of  obovate,  oblong,  or  broadly  lanceolate  leaflets. 
Stipules  lanceolate,  half-sagittate.  Peduncles  3  to  6  in.  long,  bearing  a 
loose  raceme  of  red  fiowers,  very  handsome,  although  not  usually  so 
nomerous  as  in  Z.  sylvestris,  and  rather  smcJler.  Pod  glabrous,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long. 

In  grassy  wastes  and  hedge-banks  but  more  especially  in  cornfields, 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  central  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  In  Britain, 
only  around  Fyfleld  in  Essex,  where  it  is  abundant,  and  probabhr  an 
ancient  denizen,  although  first  noticed,  at  least  in  modem  days,  by  Mr.  0. 
Corder  m  1859.    Fl,  stmTner, 


6.  lAtbyras  sylvestris,  Linn.    Brerlastliiir  Pea. 

or  climb- 
0  narrow 
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A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  straggling  or  climb- 
ing stems,  attaining  3  to  5  or  even  6  feet,  the  angles  ezpandeid  into  narrow 
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green  wings.  Leafstalks  also  flattened  or  winged,  ending  in  a  branched 
tendril,  and  bearing  a  single  pair  of  long  lanceolate  leaflets.  Stipules  nar- 
row. Peduncles  6  inches  long  or  more,  bearing  a  loose  raceme  of  rather 
large  flowers  of  a  pale  reddish-purple ;  the  standard  yery  broad,  with  a 
green  spot  on  the  back,  and  the  keel  also  partially  green.  Pod  2  or  Z 
inches  long  or  even  more.    Seeds  numerous,  slightly  flattened. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  bushy  or  rocky  places,  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  except  the  extreme  north,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  south. 
Occurs  in  many  localities  in  England,  but  probably  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  FL  swnmer,  often  lasting  late. 
The  everlasting  Pea  of  our  gardens  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  from  southern 
Europe,  with  larger,  more  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  some  slight  difference 
in  the  seeds.  It  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of 
L,  latifoliuSj  and,  escaping  from  cultivation,  will  often  establish  itself  in  the 
vicinity  of  gardens. 

7.  Xiafliimis  paliistris,  Linn.    ACarsb  Pea. 

A  glabrous,  somewhat  climbing  perennial,  not  half  the  size  of  the  L, 
syhmtriSy  and  the  wings  of  the  stem  much  narrower.  Stipules  half -sagit- 
tate. Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  2  to  4  pairs  to  each  leaf,  the  tendril 
usually  branched.  Flowers  smaller  and  not  so  broad  as  in  L.  sylvestriSy  of 
a  bluish-purple  colour,  from  2  to  8  in  Uie  raceme.  Pod  glabrous,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long. 

In  moist  meadows  and  boggy  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  Ajmerica.  Dispersed  over  a  few  localities  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  only  a  very  doubtful  inhabitant  of  Scotland. 
Fl,  »U7nmeT, 

8.  Xiatbyras  maiitlmiifly  Bigel.    Sea  Pea. 

A  glabrous,  rather  stout,  branching  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock, 
and  sharply  angular  spreading  stems  about  a  foot  long.  Stipules  broad 
and  leaf-like,  sagittate  at  the  base,  both  sides  nearly  alike.  Leaflets  5  or  6 
pairs  to  each  leaf,  those  next  the  stem  often  2  inches  long  by  1  broad,  the 
tendril  simple  or  branched.  Peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with 
a  raceme  of  6  to  8  large  flowers  of  a  bluish-purple.  Pod  hairy,  at  least 
when  young,  1  to  2  inches  long. 

On  gravelly  seacoasts,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
not  extending  southwards  in  Europe  beyond  the  shores  of  Picardy.  Occurs 
in  a  few  localities  on  the  coasts  of  southern  and  eastern  England,  of  Shet- 
land, and  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.    JF7.  simmer, 

9.  Xiatbyms  maororrlitBiie,  Wimm.    Tuberone  Pea. 

Eootstock  perennial,  forming  small  tubers ;  the  annual  stems  glabrous, 
nearly  erect,  simple  or  nearly  so,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  without 
tendrils;  the  leafstalk  ending  in  a  flue  point,  or  sometimes  in  a  narrow 
leaflet ;  the  leaflets  usually  2  pairs,  sometimes  3  or  even  4  pairs,  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  linear.  Peduncles  slender,  bearing  a  loose  raceme  of  2  to  4 
flowers  of  a  bright  reddish-purple.  Pod  glabrous,  about  1 J  inches  long. 
The  whole  plant  dries  black  like  the  following  species. 

In  thickets  and  open  woods,  under  hedges,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  ez- 
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6ept  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  spring  and  early  sum" 
mer.  This  and  L.  niger  form  part  of  the  old  genus  Orobus^  still  kept  up  by 
many  botanists,  but  only  differing  from  Latkyrua  by  the  want  of  tendrils 
to  the  leaves. 

10.  &atlijnis  niffer,  Wimm.    Blaok  Pmu 

A  glabrous  perennial,  always  turning  black  in  drying ;  the  lootstock 
short  and  not  tuberous ;  the  stems  erect  or  ascendinff,  branched,  1  to  2  feet 
high  or  even  more.  Stipules  small  and  narrow.  Leaflets  4  to  6  pairs  to 
each  leaf,  ovate  or  eUiptical,  6  lines  to  an  inch  long,  the  common  stidk  end- 
ing in  a  short  point.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  a  short  raceme 
of  6  to  8  flowers.    Pod  glabrous,  near  2  inches  long. 

In  mountainous  and  rocky  districts,  throughout  temperate  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus,  extending  far  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  known 
from  two  localities,  in  Perth  and  For&r.    FU  tummer. 


XXVI.  EOSACRK.    THE  ROSE  FAMILY, 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  leayes,  mostly 
toothed  or  divided,  the  stipules  seldom  wanting  and  often 
leaf-like.  Flowers  in  cymes,  or  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
year's  shoots,  or  more  rarely  in  lateral  bunches  or  racemes. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  united  at  the  base  into  a  lobed  calyx,  sometimes 
double  and  usually  enclosing  the  ovary  or  adhering  to  it. 
Petals  4  or  5  or  rarely  none.  Stamens  usually  indefinite  in 
number,  inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  calyx  below  its  lobes. 
Ovary  of  1,  2,  or  more  carpels,  usually  distinct  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  but  sometimes  combined  even  then  into  a  single 
6-celled  ovary,  which  is  then  always  inferior  or  combined  with 
1^  calyx.  As  the  fruit  enlarges,  the  carpels  either  remain  free 
or  are  variously  combined  with  each  other  or  with  the  calyx. 
Seeds  1  or  2  (or  in  Sjpvrcea  3  or  4)  in  each  carpel.  Embryo 
with  large  cotyledons  and  no  albumen. 

A  nnmerous  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  more  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  than  within  the  tropics. 
The  indefinite  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
greater  number  of  the  genera  from  all  other  British  plants.  In  the  few 
cases  where  the  stamens  are  apparently  definite,  there  are  no  petals,  but 
tiiey  then  differ  widely  from  all  other  apetalous  genera  by  their  stipules 
Mid  divided  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  structure  of  Sie  ovary. 

OviU7(n:ovarieBsaperior  or  free  from  the  calyx,  thcmgh  sometimes  er^^  $ 

Ovary  or  ovaries  inferior  or  adhering  to  the  calyx-tube,  which  is  doeed  over 

them 14 

A  single  ovary t 

Sevoal  ovaries ....4 

Trees,  vdth  a  dedduons  calyx  and  succulent  fruit 1.  Prunus. 

Herhe,  with  the  calyx  perking  round  the  dry  seed-vesBel       •       •       •       •       .    4 
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./Nopotals.    (Herts.) 5 

*(  Four,  five,  or  more  petals.    (Herbs  or  shmbB.) •      .   8 

Leaves  pidmately  lobed  or  digitate.    Flowos  in  loose  panicles  or  cymes  .       .      .   6 

Leaves  pinnate.    Flowers  in  heads      .       •       • 7 

Calyx  single,  4-lobed    .       .       .       « 9.  Alcbeuilla.. 

Calyx  double,  5  large  and  6  small  lobes      ......      8.  Sibbaldu. 

Y  j  Heads  porplish.    Flowers  hermaphrodite,  with  4  stamens'.       .       10.  Sanouisorba. 
t  Heads  green.    Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  with  numerous  stamens.     11.  Fotbbium. 

Calyx-tube  short  and  nearly  flat,  not  enclosing  the  carpels 9 

Calyx-tube  closing  over  the  carpels  or  seeds      • 14 

Calyx  single. 10 

Calyx  double,  having  as  many  external  bn^sts  as  divisions,  and  alternating  with 

them .12 

Calyx-segments  6 11 

Gedyx-segments  aboat  eight.    Carpels  dry  and  distinct  when  ripe  .       .     8.  Drtas. 

Carpels  dry,  opening  when  ripe 2.  Sphlba. 

Carpels  succulent,  forming  a  kind  of  granulated  berry     ....     5.  Bubds. 

Carpels  dry,  ending  in  a  long  jointed  awn 4.  Geuh. 

Carpels  without  awns,  small  and  seed-like 13 

Carpels  few,  on  a  minute  dry  receptacle    ......       8.  Sibbaldia. 

Caniels  numerous,  on  a  small,  flat,  dry  receptacle    .       .       .       .7.  Potbntilla. 

OaicpeiB  numerous,  on  a  large,  succulent  receptacle   ....       6.  Fbaqabia. 

Herbs,  calyx-tube  dry,  small,  endoeing  1  or  2  carpels       .       .       .       .       .       .15 

Trees  or  shrubs,  calyx-tube  succulent  or  fleshy,  at  least  when  in  fruit     .       .       .16 

No  petals,  calyx-tube  smooth 7 

Petals  6,  calyx-tube  covered  with  hooked  bristles,  forming  a  burr  ,  12.  Aqbdioioa. 
Fruit  endoshig  from  1  to  5  cells,  or  hard  nuts,  arranged  round  the  central  axis, 

each  with  1  or  2  seeds 17 

Fruit  enclosing  several  hairy,  seed-like  carpels,  irregularly  placed  .  .  13.  Bosa. 
CeUs  of  the  fruit  closely  connate  of  a  cartilaginous  or  leathery  texture  •  14.  Ptbus. 
Cells  of  the  fruit  dosely  connate,  of  a  hard,  bony  consistenoe  .  .  15.  Cratjbjgus. 
Cells  of  the  fruit  forming  distinct  bony  nuts,  but  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 

calyx 16.  Cotonbasteb. 

Cells  bony,  somewhat  exposed  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  readily  separable  from  each 
,    other     .      « »••••.  17.  Mbspilus. 


10 
11 
12 

13  ■! 

14 
16 

16 
17 


These  Genera  are  usually  distributed  into  three  Tribes,  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  distinct  Orders,  yiz, : — 

1.  AifTGDALEJB.    Calyx  dedduoos.    Carpel  1,  free.    <i>«ntM:->l.  Fbukvs. 

2.  Bosks.  Calyx  persistent.  Carpels  1  or  more,  free  (but  sometimes  induded  in  the 
closed  calyx).  Genera t— 2,  Spibjea,*  3.  Dbtas  ;  4.  Q^bum  ;  6.  BuBus ;  6.  Fraoabia  ;  7. 
Potemtilla;  8.  Sibbaldia;  9.  Alchemilla;  10.  Saitouisobba. ;  11.  Potbbium;  12. 
AoRDiONiA ;  13.  Bosa. 

8.  POMA.0BJB.  Calyx  persistent^  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  carpels  of  which  are 
united,  at  least  in  the  ripe  fruit.     Genera:—!^  Ptbus;  15.  CaATioaus;  16.  Coro- 

KXASTEB ;  17.  MBBPILUS. 

The  double-flowering  Kerria  Japonic,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  trained  upon 
cottage  garden- walls,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Corchorui,  is  now  known  to 
bdong  to  the  Bosaeece, 

h  PETTHTTS.    PEDl^US. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  undivided,  toothed  leaves,  and  small,  free  stipules, 
often  scarcely  visible ;  the  flowers  either  in  small  bunches  on  a  former 
year's  wood,  or  in  racemes  in  the  axils  of  young  leaves.  Calyx  free,  5- 
lobed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Ovary  of  1  carpel,  containing  2 
pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  a  fleshy  or  juicy  drupe,  with  a  hard  stone,  smooth 
or  rugged,  but  not  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  containing  1,  or  rarely  2  seeds.^ 
^  A  considerable  genus,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemi- 
"^here,  and  even  abundant  within  the  tropics,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old 
world,  but  not  -extending  into  the  south  temperate  zone.  It  is  the  only 
British  genus  with  a  stone  fruit. 
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Flowers  in  azUlary  racemes      ....•••••  S.  P.  Padut, 

Flowers  solitary  or  dostered,  from  leafless  bads. 

Flowers  single  or  two  together,  on  short  pediods 1.  P.  commttnit* 

Flowers  in  dusters,  on  pedieds  longer  ttum  the  flower  itself       •       ,  9.  P.  eerasut. 

The  well-known  common  Laurel  and  Portugal  Laurel  of  our  gardeners, 
are  species  of  Frunus  (P.  Lauro-cerasus  and  P.  lusUanicus),  and  have  no 
aflSmty  with  the  true  Laurel  of  the  ancients,  which  is  our  Bay-tree  {Laurua 
nobUis).  The  Ufahaleb  (P.  Mahaleb)  and  the  P.  semperflorens,  both  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  shrub- 
beries. The  Apricot  is  another  Prunus  (P.  armeniaca) ;  the  Almond^  the 
Peach,  and  the  Nectarine,  belong  to  the  genus  Amygdalua,  only  differing 
&om  Frunua  in  the  wrinkled  surface  of  the  stone. 

1.  Pniniis  oommuiilSf  Huds.    Blaoktiiom  Pnuius. 

{Blackthorn  or  Sloe,) 

In  the  common,  truly  wild  state,  this  is  a  much  branched  shrub,  the 
smaller  branches  often  ending  in  a  stout  thorn.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong, 
stalked,  and  finely  toothed,  usually  glabrous,  but  occasionally,  especially 
the  under  sides  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  more  or  less  downy.  Flowers 
enudl,  white,  nearly  sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Fruit  small,  globular  or  shortly  ovoid,  nearly  black,  with  a  bluish  bloom. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  common  in  Europe  and  in  Bussian 
and  central  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Ft,  early  spring,  A  variety  of 
a  somewhat  taller  growth,  and  less  thorny,  with  the  leaves  rather  more 
downy,  and  the  finiit  rather  more  oblong  and  less  acrid,  has  been  distin- 
guished under  the  name  of  P.  inaUitia,  It  is  more  abundant  and  more 
marked  in  south-eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia  than  with  us.  The  Bui' 
lace,  the  DaTneon,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  Plum,  of  our  gardens, 
although  growing  into  thomless  trees,  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of  P. 
commtmis,  produced  by  long  cultivation ;  they  will  occasionally  sow  them- 
selves, and  may  be  found  apparently  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens 
and  orchards,  retaining  their  arborescent  character.  Some  botanists  dis« 
tingaish  these  varieties  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  P.  domestica, 

2.  Vruniui  Cerasiu,  Linn.    Oliernr  Pnmiui. 

The  Cherry,  when  wild,  is  often  a  mere  shrub  of  6  or  8  feet,  throwing 
out  suckers  from  its  creepiug  roots,  or  more  properly  rhizomes ;  but  in  cul- 
tiyation,  and  often,  also,  in  a  really  wild  state,  it  will  form  a  tree  of  con- 
siderable size.  Stipules  narrow,  often  toothed  and  glandular,  but  very 
deciduous.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  toothed,  2  to  4  inches  long, 
usually  with  1  or  2  glands  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
blade,  near  the  base ;  but  they  are  sometimes  wanting  on  the  same  specimen. 
Flowers  white,  on  pedicels  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  in  bunches  of  2,  3,  or 
more,  issuing  together  firom  leafless  buds,  surrounded  by  brown  scales,  of 
which  the  inner  ones  often  become  green  and  leaf-like  at  the  tips.  Fruit 
globular  and  smooth,  red  or  black,  usually  without  bloom. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedgerows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  but  has  been  in  so 
many  places  introduced  by  cultivation,  that  its  precise  limits  can  scarcely 
be  fixed.  Q-enerally  dispersed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scot- 
land, but  in  many  cases  not  truly  indigenous.    M,  spring.    There  are  several 
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more  or  less  pennaneiit  varieties  in  ctdtiTation,  which  are  yarioiurlj  distn- 
buted  by  different  botanists  into  several  species,  of  which  the  P.  Avium,  for 
the  tree  variety,  without  suckers,  and  P.  Cerams,  for  the  shrubby  form,  are 
generally  adopted :  but  none  of  the  characters  given  appear  to  be  constant 
in  a  wild  state. 

3.  Pnuius  Padiu,  Linn.    Btrdoberry  Pnuius. 

A  shrub  of  6  or  8  feet,  or  sometimes  a  small  tree,  always  glabrous. 
Leaves  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  tooled,  and  slightly  cordate  at  the 
base.  Flowers  white,  rather  small,  in  loose,  often  drooping  racemes  of  2 
or  3  to  nearly  6  inches,  on  short,  leafy,  or  rarely  leafless  branches,  on  the  last 
yeax^B  wood.  Fruit  small,  nearly  globular,  black  and  bitter,  with  a  rugged 
stone. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya,  but  disappearing  in 
south-western  Europe.  Scattered  over  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  absent 
or  rare  in  southern  England,  and  a  great  part  of  Treland.    FL  vj^rvng. 


n.  SFIRSA.    SPIRaSA. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  or,  in  exotic  or  introduced  species,  shmbs, 
showing  much  diversity  in  foliage.  Flowers  usually  small  and  num^ous, 
in  elegant  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  6-lobed.  Petals  6. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  3  or  more,  usually  d,  quite  free  from  the  calyx, 
farming  as  many  dry  capsules,  opening,  when  ripe,  along  the  inner  ed[ge» 
and  containing  2  or  more  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  both  in  the 
new  and  tiie  old  world,  but  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics.  It  is  easily 
recognised  by  it«  descent,  capsular  carpels,  and  among  British  Boaacem, 
by  the  numerous  small  flowers. 

Bhmb,  with  simple,  serrate  leaves  ........  1.  <9.  tdlic^foUa, 

Herbs  with  pinnate  leaves. 

Segments  of  the  leaves  few  and  large,  white  underneath    .       .       .  S.  A  idmaria. 

S^ments  of  the  leaves  nnmerous  and  small,  deeply  toothed      .       .  S.  8,Jttipendula, 

1.  Splreea  sallolfoUa,  Linn.     'Willow  Splraeft. 

A  shrub  of  4  or  5  feet,  with  rather  slender  branches,  usually  glabrous. 
Leaves  undivided,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrate,  green  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
pink,  in  a  dense  oblong  or  pyramidal  terminal  panicle.    Carpels  usually  5. 

A  native  of  eastern  Europe,  Eussian  Asia  and  North  America,  long 
cultivated  in  our  shrubberies,  and  found  here  and  there  apparently  wild  in 
moist  woods  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland.  In  some  parts 
of  North  Wales  it  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  hedges  for  miles  together, 
propagating  readily  by  its  creeping  suckers.  Many  other  shrubby  Q>ecie0 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

2.  Splreea  mmarla,  Linn.    Meadow  Splreea. 

{Meadow-stoeet,) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect,  rather  stout,  annual  stems,  2  or  8  feet  higjh, 

usually  glabrous  and  reddish.    Leaves  lar^e,  pinnate,  with  5  to  9  ovate  or 

broadly  lanceolate  segments  often  2  or  3  inches  long,  irregularly  toothed* 

green  above,  soft  and  whitish  underneath,  the  terminal  one  de^ly  divided 
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izibo  tiiree ;  besides  irMch  are  seTend  smaller  segments  along  the  eommon 
stalk.  Stipules  broad  and  toothed.  Flowers  sn^ll,  of  a  yeUowish  white, 
sweet-scented  and  Teiy  nnmerons,  in  compound  corymbose  cjmes  at  the 
summit  of  the  stems.  Capsules  5  to  about  8,  yerj  small,  and  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted. 

In  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches,  etc,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.    Common  in  Britain.    FL 


3.  Splrsea  FlUp6ndiila«  Linn.    Common  Spima. 

(DropiDort) 

Stock  perennial,  the  fibrous  roots  swollen  here  and  there  into  oblong 
tubers.  Stems  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  chiefiy  radical  or  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  3  to  5  inches  long,  with  numerous  (above  20)  small, 
oral,  oblong  or  lanceolate  segments,  deeply  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed,  gra- 
dually smaller  as  they  near  the  stem,  green  and  glabrous,  or  slightly  downy. 
Stipides  broad,  adhering  to  the  leafsttdk  nearly  Qieir  whole  length.  Flowers 
like  those  of  S,  UVmaria^  but  rather  larger,  and  often  tipped  with  red. 
Carpels  6  to  12,  not  t?nsted. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  open  woods,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe 
aad  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Eatner  frequent  in  England, 
extending  into  Southern  Scotland,  and  found  in  a  few  localities  in  the  west 
of  Ireland.    FL  mnrner, 

IIL  DETAS.    DEYAS. 

Tufted  or  creeping  perennials,  with  undivided  leaves  and  rather  large 
white  flowers,  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles.  Calyx  free,  8-  to  10- 
lobed.  Petals  8  to  10,  or  rarely  fewer.  Carpels  numerous,  crowded  on  the 
receptacle,  1 -seeded  and  indehiscent,  ending  when  ripe  in  long  feathery  awns 
or  tails,  which  are  not  jointed. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  two,  or  perhaps  three  species,  confined  to  the 
high  mountains  or  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

1.  BiTas  ootopetala.  Linn.     Wlilte  Bryas. 

Stems  short,  much  branched,  prostrate  or  creeping,  forming  with  their 
crowded  foliage  dense  spreading  tufts.  Leaves  but  little  more  than  6  lines 
long,  oblong,  deeply  and  regularly  crenate,  green,  glabrous,  and  almost 
^ning  above,  white  and  downy  underneath.  Peduncles  erect,  2  or  3  inches 
long.  Segments  of  the  calyx  usually  8,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals. 
Feathered  awn  of  the  carpels  above  an  inch  long. 

General  geogra^Mcal  range  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  genus.  In 
Britain,  not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  mountain  districts  of  northern 
England  and  Ireland,  but  particularly  abundant  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Fl^wnvmer, 


IV.  OETni.    AVENS. 

Herbs,  with  a  short  perennial,  sometimes  slightly  creeping,  stock,  and 
annual  erect  stenos.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  few  and  very  unequal  distinct 
segments,  and  yellow  or  red  or  white  fiowers  growing  singly  cm  long 
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peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  or  branches.  Calyx  of  5  eqnal  diyisions, 
with  5  very  small  outer  ones  alternating  with  them.  Petals  5.  Stamens 
numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent^  ending  in  a  hairy 
point  or  awn,  which  is  hooked  at  the  tip. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  Wdely  diffused  over  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  descending  along  the 
Andes  to  extra-tropical  South  America. 

Stems  branched.    Petals  small,  ydlow,  spreading 1.  0,uH>anum, 

Stems  simple  or  nearly  so.    Flowers  drooping.    Petals  doll  pnrple, 
scarcely  spreading 2.  O.rivale, 

1.  Oenin  iu1l>aniiin«  Linn.    Common  Avens. 

{Herb'Bennei.) 

St^ms  erect,  slightly , branched,  1  to  2  feet  high,  nearly  glabrous.  Stipules 
large,  leaf  ^like,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  above  an  inch  long  and  broad, 
and  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed.  Leaves  thin,  light  green,  the  lower  ones 
with  several  large  segments  intermixed  with  small  ones,  the  upper  ones 
usually  with  only  3  large  segments,  or  a  single  one  divided  into  3,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  smaU  ones  along  the  stalk,  all  coarsely  toothed.  Elowers 
yellow,  with  small  spreading  petals.  Carpels  in  a  close,  sessile  head,  covered 
with  silky  hairs ;  the  awn  about  3  lines  long,  curved  downwards,  with  a 
minute  hook  at  the  tip. 

Under  hedges,  on  roadsides,  banks,  and  margins  of  woods,  common  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  but  not  a  high 
nortibem  plant,  and  only  as  an  introduced  plant  in  North  America. 
Abundant  in  England,  Lreland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  apparently  be- 
coming scarce  towards  the  north, 

2.  IV^ter  Avens.    Oenm  rlvale,  Linn. 

Rootstock  often  shortly  creeping.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  usually 
simple,  shorter  than  in  G.  urbanum.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  with  one  large, 
orbicular,  terminal  segment,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  or  sometimes  diyided 
into  3,  and  a  few  very  small  segments  lower  down  the  stalk,  all  more  hairy 
than  in  G,  v/rhanwm.  Flowers  few,  drooping,  much  larger  than  in  Q,  ur^ 
hanvm ;  the  petals  less  -spreading,  of  a  dull  purplish  colour,  with  a  tint 
of  orange.  Carpels  very  hairy,  in  a  globular  head,  which  is  shortly  stalked 
above  the  calyx. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  in  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  northern 
America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  almost  confined  to  moun- 
tainous districts  in  southern  Europe.  Common  in  northern  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Lreland,  but  rare  in  southern  England.  FL  summer.  Where  this 
and  Q,  urbanum  grow  together,  specimens  are  occasionally  found  which 
partake  of  the  characters  of  both,  approaching  sometimes  more  nearly  to 
the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  They  have  been  described  as  a  species 
under  the  name  of  (r.  intermedium,  but  they  are  more  generally  belieyed  to 
be  mere  accidental  hybrids  between  the  two  species. 


V.  ETTBTTS.    EUBUS. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  or  more  frequently  weak,  scrambling, 
prickly  shrubs ;  the  leaves  pinnately  or  palmately  divided  into  distinct  seg- 
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xnents  or  leaflets,  or  rarely  simply  lobecL  Calyx  free,  5-lobed.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  nmnerons.  Frait  a  kind  of  granulated  berry,  formed  by  the  nnion 
of  nnmerons  1-seeded  succulent  carpels  round  tlie  conical  or  shortly  oblong, 
dry  receptacle. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a  MulberrVt  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  other  Rosacea.  In  the  Nuiberry,  howeyer, 
each  granule  is  formed  by  a  separate  flower,  whilst  in  Subus  the  whole 
fruit  proceeds  from  a  single  one.  From  the  Strawberry  it  diflfers  in  that 
the  carpels  are  succulent  on  a  dry  receptacle,  whilst  in  the  Strawberry  the 
carpels  are  dry,  and  the  receptacle  succulent. 

Flowering  stems  biennial  or  perennial,  woody  at  least  at  the  base,  $ 
or  more  feet  long.    Stipules  sabtilate. 
Lower  leaves  pinnate,  TPith  5  leaflets.    Bootstock  creeping     .       .    1.  R,id<gui. 
Leaves  of  8  leaflets,  or,  if  of  6,  the  4  lower  ones  proceed  from  the 
same  point. 
Branches  slender,  glanoons.    Fruit  covered  with  binish  bloom  .    2.  R.  ecgsiut. 
Branches  not  glanoons.    Fmit  black  or  reddish,  without  bloom    8.  R.  /ruticosus. 
Flowering  stems  herbaoeons,  very  short,  or  seldom  a  foot  high.    Bti- 
poleB  ovate  or  lanceolate. 
Leaves  -with  3  leaflets.    Flowers  small,  axillary       .       •       •       •    4.  it.  saxatilU, 
Leaves  undivided.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  solitary       •       •       .    6.  it.  chanuemorui. 

The  Virginian  Baspherry^  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies,  is  the  B,  odcy- 
ratus  from  North  America.  B.  arcticus,  a  low  plant,  with  creeping  root- 
stock,  and  short,  herbaceous  stems,  like  B,  ohamamorua^  but  with  8  leaflets 
and  pink  flowers,  has  been  inserted  in  our  Floras  as  having  been  found  in 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 

1.  Subiui  IdSBus,  Linn.    Baspberrj  Bubiis. 

{Baspberry,) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping ;  the  flowering  stems  biennial,  nearly 
erect,  3  or  4  feet  high,  more  or  less  downy,  and  armed  with  weak  prickles. 
Stipules  small,  subulate,  often  inserted  somc^way  up  the  leafstalk.  Leaves 
pinnate ;  leaflets  5  in  the  lower  leaves,  often  3  only  in  the  upper  ones, 
ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  coarsely  toothed,  of  a  light  green  above  and 
whitish  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  long  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
short  branches.  Petals  narrow  and  short.  Fruit  red,  sometimes  white  in 
cultivation,  usually  separating  from  the  receptacle  when  ripe. 

In  woods  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  perhaps  in  some  localities  escaped  from  cultivation.  Fl» 
spring  or  early  summer, 

2.  Snbiui  fimtleosiui,  Linn.    Blaokberrj  Subus. 

{Bramble,    Blackberry.) 

Bootstock  perennial,  without  underground  creeping  shoots ;  the  flowering 
stems  biennial,  or  of  few  years'  duration,  sometimes  nearly  erect,  but  more 
frequently  arched,  straggling  or  prostrate,  often  rooting,  and  forming  fresh 
plants  at  the  extremity,  usually  armed  with  prickles,  eiSier  stout  and  hooked 
or  thin  and  straight,  with  stiff  hairs,  or  glandular  bristles,  or  a  short 
down,  all  variously  intermingled  or  occasionally  wanting.  Stipules  su- 
bulate or  linear,  inserted  a  short  way  up  the  leafstalk.  Leaflets  rather 
large  and  coarse,  either  3  or  5,  the  2  or  4  lower  ones  inserted  together 
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at  some  distance  below  the  terminal  one,  oyate,  toothed,  moie  or  less 
down  J,  the  midribs  as  well  as  the  stalks  usually  armed  with  small  hooked 
prickles.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Fruit  black,  or  very  rarely  dull  red,  not  separating  readily  firom  the  recep- 
tacle, the  calyx  usually  turned  down  under  it,  seldom  closing  over  it  as  in 
B,  oasiua. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  woods,  and  waste  places,  over  nearly  the  wh<de  of 
Europe,  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  A£ica,  but  not  a  high 
alpine  nor  an  arctic  species.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer,  com- 
menoing  early.  It  varies  considerably,  especially  in  the  prickles  and  hairs, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaflets,  and  from  its  propagating  so  readily  by 
its  rooting  stems,  individual  variations  are  often  extensively  multiplied, 
and  acquire  an  undue  importance  in  the  eyes  of  local  observers.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  an  excessive  multiplication  of  supposed  species,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  although  scarcely  any  two  writers  will  be 
found  to  agree  in  the  characters  and  limits  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The 
British  Flora  (8th  edit.)  admits  6  species,  but  for  those  who  adopt  a 
further  division,  short  characters  are  given  for  34.  Babington's  Manual 
(5th  edit.)  distinguishes  40.  Amongst  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
Britain,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most  marked,  although  even  these 
will  very  frequently  be  found  to  pass  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other. 

a.  R.  fruticoatis  communis.  Leaflets  covered  underneath  with  a  dose, 
white  down.    Flowers  usually  numerous.    Chiefly  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

b.  B,  corylifolius.  Leaflets  green  underneath,  usually  laige  and  broad. 
Flowers  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  common  variety.  In  hedges  and  thickets 
with  the  common  variety,  but  usually  flowering  eadier. 

c.  B,  carpinifoliua.  Leaflets  green  underneath,  but  not  so  broad,  and 
more  pointed  than  in  the  last,  the  stems  more  hairy.  Flowers  not  so  nu- 
merous.   Chiefly  in  woods. 

d.  B,  glanduloaus.  Leaflets  as  in  the  last  variety,  or  sometimes  broader, 
the  stems  with  numerous  stifl^  glandular  hairs  mixed  in  with  the  prickles. 
More  frequent  in  shady  woods  than  in  open  thickets. 

e.  B.  auberectus.  Leaflets  green,  or  slightly  hoary  underneath.  Stems 
shorter,  and  more  erect  than  in  the  common  forms.  Flowers  usually  few, 
and  the  fruit  not  so  black.  Occasionally  found  in  wet  woods  and  thickets, 
especially  in  the  west. 

3.  Rnbiis  oaesliis,  linn.    Bewberrjr  ftnlms. 

(Dewbem/.) 

Very  near  B,fruticosu8,  but  distinguished  by  the  more  slender  branches, 
more  or  less  glaucous  when  young,  spreading  or  creeping  along  the  ground, 
and  seldom  arched ;  the  flowers  few,  in  small,  loose  panicles ;  the  divisions 
'  of  the  calyx  narrow,  with  much  longer  points,  closing  more  or  less  over  the 
fruit ;  and  especially  by  the  glaucous  bloom  covering  the  fruit  when  ripe. 
Leaves  pale  green  on  both  sides.  Prickles  usually  small,  with  few  or  no 
hairs  intermingled. 

In  open  fields  and  stony  wastes,  seldom  penetrating  into  woods,  or  climb- 
ing up  into  hedges,  extending  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but  not  an 
Arctic  plant.  Common  in  Britain.  FL  summer.  It  is  believed  by  some 
botanists  to  be  as  much  connected  with  B.  fruticosus  by  intermediate  forms 
as  some  of  the  above-enumerated  varieties  of  that  species  are  with  each 
other,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  it. 
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4.  Rubns  sazatmi,  Linn.    Stone  Xnlnifl. 

The  rootstock  emits  a  few  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and 
fiiect  or  ascending  simple  stems  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  slender  and 
downy,  with  a  few  sm^  prickles,  or  sometimes  wholly  unarmed.  Sti- 
pules ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  scarcely  adhering  to  the  lea&talk.  Leaf- 
lets usually  3,  much  like  those  of  B,  oasiusy  tlun,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  2  or  3  together  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  forming  very  short  racemes  or  corymbs,  seldom  growing  out  into 
short,  leafy  flowering  branches.  Petals  of  a  dirty  white  or  greenish  yellow, 
and  very  narrow.    Berries  red,  with  very  few  ra&ier  large  carpels. 

In  <^n  w«ods,  difiused  over  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  and  central 
and  Bussian  Asia ;  more  abundant,  and  descending  to  lower  elevations  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  along  the  western  counties  to  South  Wales ;  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the 
north.    M.  summer. 


6.  WmhmM  Ohmfnwwnorn«»  Linn.    OlouabeiTjr  BmliiM. 

{Cloudberry/.) 

Rootstock  creeping.  Stems  simple,  herbaceous,  unarmed,  seldom  above 
6  inches  high.  Lower  stipules  entire,  in  a  short  sheath,  without  leaves ; 
upper  ones  distinct,  small,  and  ovate.  Leaves  few,  rather  large,  simple, 
broadly  orbicular  or  reniform,  toothed,  and  often  more  or  less  deeply  cut 
into  6,  7,  or  9  broad  lobes.  Flowers  white,  rather  large,  solitary  on  ter- 
minal pedundes.    Fruit  rather  large,  of  an  orange  red. 

In  turfy  bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  generally  at  high 
latitudes,  but  descending  southwaids  into  northern  Germany.  Abundant 
in  Scotland,  and  extends  also  into  northern  England,  Wales,  and  Lreland. 


VI.  FEAOAEIA.    STRAWBERRY. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  flowers  of  PotentiUay  but  the  fruit  is  succulent,  formed 
of  the  enlarged  succulent  receptacle,  studded  on  the  outside  with  the  nu- 
merous minute,  1 -seeded  carpels,  looking  like  seeds. 

A  genus  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  without 
the  tropics,  where  it  consists,  perhaps,  but  of  a  single  species,  and  repre- 
sented again  by  a  nearly  allied  but  possibly  distinct  species  in  southern 
extra-tropical  America. 

1.  rrmgarte  ▼••««,  Unn.    Common  Straiwberrjr. 

{Strawberry.) 

A  short,  perennial,  tufted  stock  often  emits  slender  runners,  rooting  and 
forming  new  plants  at  every  node.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  more  or  less 
clothed  with  soft,  silky  hairs,  consisting  of  3  ovate,  toothed  leaflets  at  the 
wd  of  a  long  leafstalk.  Flower-stems  radical,  erect,  leafless,  or  with  1  or 
2  usually  undivided  leaves,  3  to  6  inches  high  or  rarely  more,  bearing  a 
small  number  of  pedicellate  white  flowers.    Fruit  usually  red. 

In  woods,  bushy  pastures,  and  imder  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and 
Bussian  and  central  Asia  and  in  northern  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  nearly  the  whole  eeaeon.  The  hautboy, 
a  rather  taller  variety,  with  fewer  runners  and  flowers,  usually  entirety 
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or  partially  unisextial,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the  name 
of  F.  elatior;  and  several  other  wild  or  cultivated  varieties  have  been  pro- 
posed as  species,  but  the  great  facility  with  which  fertile  cross-breeds  are 
Sroduced,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  genus,  including  even  the 
ihilian  Pine  Strawberry y  may  prove  to  consist  but  of  oub  species. 


VII.  FOTENTILLA.    POTENTIL. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial,  tufted  stock,  and  occasionally  a  creeping  root- 
stock  or  runners.  Flowering  stems  usually  annual,  often  very  short,  rarely 
Serennial  or  partially  shrubby.  licaves  of  3  or  more  digitate  or  pinnate, 
istinct  segments  or  leaflets.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  solitary,  or  forming  a 
dichotomous  cyme  at  the  ends  of  the  stem.  Calyx  free,  dmbUy  that  is,  of 
twice  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  petals,  the  alternate  ones  outside  the 
others  and  usually  smaller.  Petals  5  or  rarely  4.  Stamens  numerous. 
Carpels  numerous,  small,  1-seeded  and  seed-like,  crowded  on  a  receptacle 
which  enlarges  but  slightly,  and  rarely  becomes  spongy,  never  succulent. 

The  species  are  numerous,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  without  the  tropics,  especially  in  Europe  and  Asia,  penetrating 
into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  descending  along  the  mountain-ranges  of 
America  to  its  southern  extremity.  The  genus,  already  extended  by  the 
admission  of  Tormentilla  and  Comarvm^  would,  perhaps,  be  still  better  de- 
fined if  Fragaria  and  Sibbaldia  were  likewise  included.  It  would  then 
comprise  all  Sosacea  with  a  double  'calyx,  numerous,  distinct,  1-seeded 
carpels,  not  enclosed  in  its  tube,  and  the  styles  not  transformed  into  long, 
feathery  beaks  or  awns. 

Leaves  dlgitately  divided. 
Flowers  white .       ..........    1.  P,/ragariastrum, 

FlowBTB  yellow. 

Petals  4  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers, 8.  P.  Tormentilla. 

Petals  5  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers. 
Leaves  very  white  underneath .       .       .       .       .       .       .   4.  />.  argentea. 

Leaves  green  on  both  sides. 
Stems  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes    .       •       .       •    3.  P.  reptant. 
Stems  short  and  tufted  or  procumbent,  but  not  rooting   .    5.  P.  vema. 
Leaves  pinnatdy  divided. 

Flowers  dingy-purple .       .       .    9.  P.  Comarutn, 

Flowers  white.       . 8,  P.rupettrit, 

Flowers  yeUow. 
Stem  much  branched,  often  shrabby.    Leaflets  f^,  oblong     .    6.  P./nOkota, 
Stem  creeping.    Leaflets  nmnerons,  silky  tmdemeath        .       .    7.  P.  aruerina. 

Two  red-flowered  East  Indian  species,  with  digitate  leaves,  P.  nepalensis 
and  P.  atropurpurea,  and  several  of  their  hybrids,  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Potentllla  Fraflrarlastnimf  Ehrh.  Strawberry-leawea  Potentll. 

'ReBembles  the  Strawberry  in  its  short,  tulbed  stems,  silky  hairs,  3  leaflets 
regularly  toothed  almost  all  round,  and  white  flowers ;  but  the  receptacle 
does  not  swell  or  become  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  stem  itself  is 
also  often  shortly  creeping,  either  under  or  above  ground,  and  the  flowering 
branches  are  less  erect  than  in  the  Strawberry ;  the  petals  usually  smaller, 
although  variable,  sometimes  narrow  and  scarcely  so  loug  as  the  calyz, 
sometimes  nearly  a»  large  as  in  the  common  wild  Strawberry, 
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Ob  banks,  dry  pastmes,  and  in  open  woods,  in  western  and  central 
Europe,  extending  northward  to  south  Sweden,  and  eastward  to  the  Grimea 
and  Uie  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland, 
but  becoming  rare  in  the  Highlands.    Fl,  early  spring, 

2.  VotentUla  reptaas.  Linn.    Oreeptnir  VotentU. 

(Cinque/oiL) 

Stock  seldom  much  tufted,  with  slender,  prostrate  stems,  often  rooting 
at  the  nodes,  and  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable  length.  Stipules 
oyate,  mostly  entire.  Leaves  aU  stalked,  with  5  obovate  or  oblong,  coaraely- 
toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  single,  on  long  ^imdes,  apparently  axillary,  or 
rarely  forming  a  loose  terminal  cyme,  as  in  P.  Tormeniilla,  Petals  large 
and  yellow,  mostly  5,  but  occasionally  4. 

In  rich  pastures,  borders  of  meadows,  edges  of  woods,  and  hedges, 
throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant 
in  Ei^land  and  Ireland,  but  decreasing  much  in  Scotland.  FL  nimmer 
and  autumn.  Much  as  the  common  form  of  this  species  differs  from  the 
following  one,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  mere  yariety,  and  certainly 
the  procumbent  variety  of  the  true  Tormeniilla  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

3.  PotentUla  Tormentllla,  Sibth.    TormentU  PotentU. 

Bootstock  thick  and  woody.  Stems  erect,  or  procumbent  at  the  base, 
seyeral  times  forked,  more  or  less  silky-hairy  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Lower 
leaves  often  shortly  stalked,  and  like  those  of  P.  reptans,  but  the  upper 
ones  always  sessile,  consisting  of  3,  or  rarely  5,  deeply-toothed  leaflets. 
Peduncles  in  the  forks  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  form- 
ing a  loose,  leafy,  terminal  cyme.  Flowers  small,  bright  yellow,  and  mostly 
-with  4  petals ;  the  flrst  one,  however,  of  each  stem  has  occasionally  5. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  pastures,  in  open  woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  region.  One  of  the  most  abundant  and 
most  generally  diffused  British  plants.  Fl,  summer.  The  Tormeniilla  rep' 
tans  is  a  more  procumbent  variety,  occasionally  creeping  at  the  base,  with 
rather  larger  flowers,  more  frequently  breaking  out  into  5  petals,  and  £)rm8 
some  approach  to  P.  reptans ;  but  the  really  intermediate  forms  mentioned 
above  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

4.  PotentUla  arventea*  Linn.    Moary  PotentlL 

Stems  decumbent  at  the  base,  ascending,  and  forked  above.  Lower  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  composed  of  5  wedge-shaped 
or  sometimes  obovate  leaflets,  with  a  very  few  deep  teeth  or  lobes,  and  re- 
markable for  the  close  white  down  which  covers  their  under  side  as  well  as 
the  stems.  Flowers  in  a  loosely  forked,  leafy  corymb  or  panicle,  rather 
small,  irith  5  yellow  petals. 

In  gravelly  pastures,  and  on  roadsides,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
extending  all  across  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  gene- 
rally a  Mediterranean  plant.  In  Britain,  sparingly  distributed  over  Eng- 
land, and  a  portion  of  Scotland,  and  probably  absent  from  Ireland.  FL 
summer, 

6,    PotentUla  Tema*  linn.    Spring  PotentU. 

Stems  generally  short  and  tufted,  sometimes  procumbent  at  the  base,  and 
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aeoending  al>OYO  to  the  height  of  6  or  8  inches  or  shoarUy  j^Boetrate,  but  not 
rooting  at  the  nodes  as  in  P.  reptans.  Lower  leaves  oa  long  stallDB,  with  5 
or  7  oboYate  or  oblong,  toothed  leaflets ;  the  upper  ones  shortly  stallced  or 
nearly  sessile,  with  5  or  rarely  only  3  leaflets,  all  green  on  both  sides> 
although  sometimes  greyish  by  the  abundance  of  silky  hairs.  Flowers  irre- 
gularly panicled  at  the  ^ids  of  the  short,  weak  stems ;  the  petals  yellow, 
broad,  and  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  chiefly  in  hilly  and  mountain  districts,  in 
Europe,  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but 
grows  also  in  the  dry,  hot  regions  of  southern  Europe.  Thinly  scattered 
over  En^and  and  Scotland,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  and  not  reoorded  from 
Ireland.  Fl,  spring  and  mtmmer.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  hairiness,  and 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  A  luxuriant  mountain  variety,  with  larger 
flowers,  of  a  golden  yeUow,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  P.  cUpestris  or  P.  aurea, 

6.  Potentma  flmtlcosa*  Linn.    Sbri&tobj  PotentU. 

Differs  firom  all  other  European  species  by  the  stem,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  becomes  woody,  forming  an  erect  or  spreading  shrub  or  under- 
shrub,  often  very  low,  but  sometimes  attaining  2  feet  in  height ;  the  short 
flowering  branches  die  down  as  in  other  PotentUlas,  Stipules  narrow  and 
thin.  Leaflets  usually  5,  narrow  and  ^itire ;  the  three  upper  ones  often 
shortly  connected  at  the  base;  the  two  lower  inserted  at  some  distance  from 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  pinnate  rather  than  a  digitate  leaf.  Peduncles  ter- 
minal or  opposed  to  the  leaves,  each  with  a  single  rather  large  yellow  flower. 

Li  bushy  or  stony  places,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  widely  diflfiised 
over  Europe,  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  gene- 
rally common.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  localities  in  the  north  of  En^and, 
and  in  Clare  and  Gkdway  in  Ireland.    M,  summer, 

7.  PotentlUa  anserlna,  Linn.    Ooose  Potentll. 

(Silver-weed,) 

Stock  tufted,  with  long  creeping  runners  rooting  at  the  nodes,  as  in  P. 
reptans.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous  oblong,  deeply  toothed  leaflets, 
green  or  somewhat  silky  on  the  upper  side,  of  a  shining  silvery  white  under- 
neath from  the  silky  down  with  which  they  are  cove^.  Peduncles  kmg, 
solitary  at  the  rooting  nodes,  bearing  a  single  rather  large  yeUow  flower. 

Ck>inmon  on  roadsides,  in  stony  pastures,  and  waste  places  throughout 
Europe,  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  aaid  a  great  -paxt  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  summer. 

8.  PotentlUa  rupestris,  linn.    Bock  PotentU. 

Stock  perennial,  sometimes  forming  a  very  short,  wood^  stem,  the  annual 
flower-stems  6  to  10  inches  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  pinnate;  the 
common  stalk  rather  long ;  the  leaflets  5  or  rarely  7>  ovate,  toothed,  green, 
and  somewhat  glutinous.  The  stem-leaves  few  and  smaller,  usually  with 
only  3  leaflets.  Flowers  few,  rather  large,  of  a  pure  whit«,  fcMming  a  Igom, 
irregular  corymb. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  in  limestone  districts,  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  across  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  extending 
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northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  onlv  on  the  Bniddin  hills 
in  Montgomerjshire,  except  where  it  maj  have  established  itself  for  a  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens  in  which  it  has  been  cnltiTated.  FL  May 
and  June, 


9.  PotentWa  Comamm«  NestL    Manh  FoWatila 

{Comarttm  paiiutre,  Brit.  R.) 

A  perennial,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  often  assnming  a  blmsh-pnrple  colour, 
glabrous  or  more  or  less  hairy  in  the  upper  part ;  the  stems  decumbent  and 
rooting  at  the  base.  Stipules  not  distinct  from  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
leaMaUL  Leaflets  mostly  5,  shortly  pinnate  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  oblong, 
toothed,  nearly  glabrous  above  and  ho^  underneath,  or  softly  hairy  on  both 
sides,  and  often  near  2  inches  long,  flowers  in  a  loose,  irregular  corymb, 
of  a  dingy  purple ;  the  inner  segments  of  the  calyx  broad,  wiui  long  points, 
the  outer  ones  narrow  and  mudi  smaller.  Petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Carpels  numerous  and  small,  on  a  somewhat  enlarged,  rather  spongy  recep- 
tacle, on  which  account  this  plant  is  often  considered  as  forming  a  distinct 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Comarum, 

In  marshes,  peat-bogs,  and  wet  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  but  rare  in  the  south  of  England. 
Fl.  summer. 


Vm.  8IBBAL9IA.    SIBBALDIA. 

Habit  and  characters  of  PotentiUa^  except  that  the  number  of  stamens 
and  carpels  is  reduced  below  10,  oenerally  fi^m  6  to  7.  The  genus  consists 
but  of  Tery  few  species,  small  alpme  plants,  inhabiting  the  great  mountain- 
ranges  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

1.  SiblMUdla  proemnbeBSf  linn.    Proevmbettt  Slbbaldla. 

The  perennial  stock  forms  a  short,  dense,  spreading  tuft.  Leafstalks 
seldom  above  6  lines  long,  with  3  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  8- 
toothed  at  the  end,  green,  and  more  or  less  haiiy  on  both  sides.  Flower- 
stems  ^  to  1^  inches  long,  almost  leafless,  bearing  a  cyme  of  small  flowers, 
of  whiSi  the  green  calyxes  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the  petals  being  very 
small  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  occasionally  wanting.  The  lobes  of  the  calyx 
often  closed  over  the  carpels  after  flowering,  but  the  latter  are  not  enclosed 
within  the  tube  as  in  AlchemiUa, 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  or 
at  greater  elevations,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Fre- 
quent in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  constituting  in  some  places  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  greensward,  but  unknown  in  England  or  Ireland.   Fl,  ewnvmer. 


IX.  alchekhla.  alohemtl. 

Tuffced  herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial,  almost  woody  stock,  and 
annual  flowering^stems,  palmately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers,  in  loose  panicles  or  in  small  sessile  heads.  Calyx  free,  double^  that 
is,  of  8  divisions,  of  which  4  alternate  ones  are  outside  and  smaller.  No 
petals.  Stamens  4  or  fewer.  Carpels  1  or  2,  1 -seeded,  and  enclosed  in  the 
dry  tube  of  the  calyx. 
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The  species  are  very  few,  but  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemispheife, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  The  palmate,  not  pinnate  leaves,  and  in- 
florescence, readily  distinguish  them  from  the  two  following  apetalous 
genera. 

Perennial.    Flowers  in  tenninal  panides. 

Leaves  green  on  both  sides,  with  short,  broad,  palmate  loba .  .  .  1.  J.,  vulgaris. 

Leaves  silvery  shining  underneath,  deeply  paJinate         .       .  .  .  2.  ^.  alpina. 

Small  annuaL    Flowers  minutei,  in  sessile  a:dllaiy  heads  .       •  •  ,  3,  A,  arvensU, 

1.  Alcbemllla  Tiilffarls,  Linn.    Common  Alcbemil. 

(Ladt/'s-mantle.) 

A  perennial,  either  glabrous  or  more  or  less  hairy,  but  always  green,  not 
silvery.  Eadical  leaves  large,  on  long  stalks,  broadly  orbicular  or  reniform, 
divided  only  to  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  their  depth  into  7  or  9  broad,  regu- 
larly-toothed lobes.  Flowering-stems  decumbent  or  ascending,  seldom 
above  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  few  small  leaves  on  short  stalks,  with  large, 
green-toothed  stipules,  and  a  loose  panicle  of  small,  green  flowers,  each 
borne  on  a  little  pedicel,  generally  at  least  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
coming more  restricted  to  mountain-ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  scarce  in  south- 
eastern England.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

2.  Alobemllla  alpina,  Linn.    Alpine  Alcbemil. 

(A,  conjuncta,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  elegant  plant,  with  much  of  the  general  habit  of  A.  mlgwris^  but 
known  at  once  by  the  shining  silvery  hairs,  which  cover  Ae  stems  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  stock  often  emits  short,  creeping  runners. 
Leaves  smaller  than  in  A.  vulgaris,  and  divided  to  the  base,  or  nearly  so, 
into  5  or  7  oblong,  almost  entire  segments.  Flowers  in  little,  dense 
corymbs,  which  form  short,  interrupted  spikes  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

In  the  principal  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  but  generally  at  greater  ele- 
vations than  A,  vulgaris,  and  in  Asia  and  America  almost  restricted  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and 
of  northern  England,  and  occurs  also  m  the  mountains  of  Kerry  and  Sligo 
in  Ireland.    M,  summer. 

3.  AlcbemUla'arvensis,  Scop,    field  Alcbemtl. 

(Parsley  IHert.) 

A  little  annual,  so  different  in  appearance  from  the  last  two  that  it  had 
often  been  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  but  the  essential  charac- 
ters are  the  same  as  in  Alchemilla.  It  is  seldom  more  than  2  or  3  inches  high, 
and  often  in  full  flower  at  1  inch,  much  branched,  green,  and  softly  hairy. 
Leaves  on  short  stalks,  orbicular,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  and  cut 
Flowers  very  minute,  green,  and  sessile,  forming  little  heads  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  half  enclosed  in  the  leafy  stipules. 

In  fields  and  waste  gravelly  places,  on  earthy  wall  tops,  etc.,  throughout 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  n&d  carried  by  cultivation  into  other  countries. 
Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  the  whole  season. 
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X.  SAVOVISOBBA.    SANGUISOBB. 

Herbs,  with  a  perenoial  stock,  annual,  erect,  or  ascending  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  dense  oval  or  cylindrical  heads,  at  the  ends  of 
long  peduncles.  Calyx  simple,  of  4  coloured  lobes,  the  tube  enclosed  in 
2  or  4  bracts.  Petals  none.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  1  or  rarely  2,  1 -seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  dry,  oblong  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  very  few  European,  North  Asiatic,  and  North 
American  species.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  following  genus,  with 
-which  they  are  popularly  included  under  the  name  of  Burnet^  the  chief 
distinction  being  in  the  small  number  of  stamens,  and  the  flowers  usually 
hermaphrodite. 

1.  BanculflorlMi  oAclnalls,  Linn.    Samet  Saiiffiilsorb. 

(Crteat  Burnet,) 

A  glabrous  and  erect  perennial,  attaining  about  2  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical  or  from  the  lower  part  of  Uie  stem,  with  9  to  18  ovate  or 
oblong,  toothed  segments ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  almost  leafless,  and 
divided  into  3  or  4  long  peduncles,  each  terminated  by  a  single  head  of 
flowers,  at  first  globular,  then  ovoid  or  oblong,  rarely  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
much  crowded,  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  dark  purple.  Stamens 
usually  4,  but  varying  from  3  to  6. 

In  moist  meadows,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  almost  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern 
Scotland,  and  northern  and  western  Engluid ;  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl.  mimmer. 


XI.  POTEEITTM.    POTEBIUM. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  ascending  or  erect  annual  stems,  and  pin- 
nate leaves.  Flowers  without  petals,  in  dense,  globular  or  ovate  heads  at 
the  ends  of  long  peduncles,  as  m  SaTiguisorba^  but  most  frequently  monoe- 
cious. Calyx  in  the  males  4-lobed,  the  stamens  numerous,  with  long  fila- 
ments. Calyx  in  the  females  tubular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  with  4  small 
deciduous  teeth.  After  flowering  it  becomes  quadrangular,  closely  en- 
dosing  1  or  rarely  2  one-seeded  carpels. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  western  Asiatic,  generally 
preferring  drier  and  more  rocky  situations  than  the  Sanguisorhas, 

1.  Potertnm  Banffiiliortoa,  linn.    Burnet  Poterlnni. 

{8alad  Burnett  Garden  Burnet) 
'  A  glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy  perennial,  much  like  the  SanguUorha 
but  Bi^er,  the  stem  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Leaflets  small,  ovate,  deeply 
toothed,  often  15  to  19  to  each  leaf.  Heads  of  flowers  smaller  and  more 
fiflobular  than  in  Swnguisorhay  of  a  light  green  colour,  very  seldom  acqui- 
ring a  purplish  tinge.  Lower  flowers  all  males,  with  the  numerous  stamens 
projecting  in  hanging  tufts ;  upper  flowers  female,  with  a  long  style  ending 
in  a  purple,  tufUd  stigma.  Bipe  calyx  from  1  to  2  lines  long,  more  or 
less  distinctly  quadrangular,  and  irregularly  wrinkled  and  pitted. 

In  dry  pastures  and  clefts  of  limestone  rocks,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  temperate  Bussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern 
Sweden.^  In  Bntain,  generally  spr^  over  the  limestone  districts  of  £ng« 
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land  and  Ireland,  but  scarce  in  Scotland.  The  ripe  cal^rz  or  frnit  Taries  in 
size  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  wrinkles,  constituting  in  the  eyes  of 
southern  botanists,  several  distinct  species ;  one  of  these,  with  the  ripe  calyx 
near  2  lines  long,  and  very  distinctly  pitted  and  marked  with  little  asperities, 
is  usually  inserted  in  our  Floras  under  the  name  of  P.  muricatum. 


XII.  AGEIMOiriA.    AaRIMONY. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  erect  stems,  pinnate  leaves  with  distinct 
segments  or  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in  long,  terminal,  simple,  loose 
spikes.'  Calyx  6-toothed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  few.  Carpels  usually  2, 
enclosed  within  the  dry,  persistent  calyx,  which  is  covered,  when  ripe,  with 
hooked  bristles. 

The  genus  comprises  but  very  few  European,  north  Asiatic,  and  North 
American  species,  easily  known  by  their  inflorescence,  as  well  as  by  their 
fruit. 

1.  Airrtmonla  Svpatorla,  Linn.    Common  Agrlmonjr. 

{A,  odorata,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  2  or  3  feet  high,  more  or  less  clothed,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with 
soft  hairs.  Lower  leaves  often  6  inches  long,  with  from  5  to  9  distinct, 
ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaflets,  about  an  inch  long,  intermixed  with  a 
number  of  much  smaller  ones ;  the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller,  with 
fewer  leaflets.  Spike  long  and  leafless,  but  each  flower  in  the  axLL  of  a 
small  3-clefb  bract,  with  two  smaller  3-toothed  bracteoles  on  the  very  short 
pedicel.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hairy  and  erect  when  in  flower,  turned  down- 
wards after  flowering,  when  it  becomes  thickly  covered  at  the  top  with 
hooked,  green  or  reddish  bristles,  forming  a  smaU  burr.  Petals  rather 
small,  oblong.  Stamens  short,  ofb^  not  more  than  6  or  7,  but  sometimes 
twice  that  number. 

On  roadsides,  waste  places,  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becoming  scarce  beyond  the  Clyde 
and  Forth,  in  Scotland.  Fl.  all  svmvmer.  It  varies  ccmsiderably  in  the 
hairiness  of  the  foliage,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
ripe  calyx,  which  is  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base,  from  obconical  to 
campanulate ;  and  from  this  character  two  European  species  have  been 
distinguished,  but  the  difierences  do  not  appear  constant  enough  to  separate 
them  even  as  marked  varieties. 


Xra.  EOSE.     EOSA. 

Erect,  scrambling  or  dimbing  shrubs,  more  or  less  prickly,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  leafy  stipules  adhering  to  t^e  leafstalk,  and  showy  flowers,  either 
solitary  or  in  small  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx-tube 
globular  or  ovoid,  contracted  towards  the  top ;  the  limb  divided  into  6 
segments,  often  unequal,  and  sometimes  lobed.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numer- 
ous. Carpels  several,  1-seeded,  hairy,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  which  becomes  succulent  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  sUghtly  pul^ 
b^t^een  the  carpels,  H^  whole  fonnlng  ^  rather  dr^  red  or  blade  b^n^. 
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A  well-iiiaii:ed  genrm,  wide^  difiluied  oyer  the  narthern  hemiipliere,  in 
the  new  world  as  well  si  the  old.  It  comprises  a  considerable  number  of 
true  species ;  but  several  of  them  being  of  yery  ancient  and  nnirersal  onlti- 
ration,  and  haying  been  hybridized  and  mnltipUed  witii  all  the  skill  of 
modem  horticulturists,  their  more  or  less  marked  races  or  varieties  are 
now  reckoned  by  thousands.  Even  in  the  wild  state  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  characterise  so  large  a  number  of  proposed  species,  that  the  con- 
fusion amongst  them  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  Brambles,  The  forms  in- 
digenous to  Britain  appear  to  be  reducible  to  five  types,  which  are  probably 
real  species.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  characters  s^arating 
them  are  not  so  decided  as  could  be  wished,  and  that  specimens  will  ooea- 
sionally  be  found  that  the  most  experienced  botanist  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine,  and  certainly  not  the  less  so  if  the  number  *of  British  species 
be  extended  to  17,  as  proposed  in  the  British  Flora  and  in  Bal»ngton*8 
Manual,  im  both  cases  founded  on  the  earefid  observations  of  the  late 
Mr.  Borrer. 

PricUes  nioetly  stralgbt,  or  veiy  dightly  curved,  scaroefy  dilated 
sttfaebaae. 
Stem  seldom  above  a  fbot  high  Txrhen  urild.    Leaflefei  7  or  9, 

UBoallj  amall,  and  simply  toothed 1,  R.  pHnpUteOifolU, 

Stem  3  feet  or  more.    Leaflets  6  or  7,  usually  donhly  toothed, 

downy  on  both  sides       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    3.  A.  vittoM, 

Priflklei,  at  least  the  largtr  ones,  aoie  or  len  oorved,  and  dilated 
at  the  base. 
Styles  slightly  protmding  from  the  month  of  the  calyx  in  a  dense 
toft,  bat  not  united.    Stem  scarcely  tndliner. 
Calyz-tnbe  globnlar,  more  or  less  prickly  or  bristly  .       ,    i.  B,  villosa, 

Calyz-tnbe  ovoid  or  oldong,  withont  prickles  or  bristles. 
Leaflets  very  glandular,  donbly  toothed  .  .       ,    9,  IL  rtMgku>ta. 

Leaflets  without  gland^  or  with  very  f^w  on  the  edges  only, 

shnply  or  rarely  donbly  toothed A.  H^eantna. 

Styles  mdted  in  a  colmnn,  protruding  from  the  calyx.    Stem 

very  trailing S.  JZ.  arfmuU. 

The  most  common  exotic  Roses  in  our  cottage  gardens  are  the  Cabbage 
"Rose  and  Moss  BoseSy  varieties  of  the  R.  centifoUaf  of  uncertain  origin  (per- 
haps not  distinct  fjrom  the  i?.  aaUica,  from  central  and  southern  Europe) ; 
the  Ayrshire  Rose,  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  south  European  R,  sertvper- 
virens ;  and  the  China  Roses,  varieties  of  the  Asiatic  R.  indica ;  but  several 
other  species  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  also  in  general 
cultivation,  and  are  among  the  parents  of  the  numerous  garden  hybrids. 

1.  Bosa  plmplnelllfolUh  linn.    Bnniet  Bos«. 

{R.  spinosissima  and  R,  rubdla,  Brit  El.) 

A  small,  erect,  very  much  branched  shrub,  usually  under  a  foot  high 
when  wild,  and  seldom  above  2  feet  in  cultivation,  usually  armed  with  nu- 
merous miequal,  mostly  straight,  rather  slender  prickles,  often  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaflets  small,  7  or  9  to  each  leaf,  gla- 
brous or  with  a  minate  glandular  down ;  the  teeth  simple,  or  very  rarely 
again  toothed.  Howers  rather  small,  white  or  pink,  solitair  at  the  end  of 
the  short  branches ;  the  floral  stipules  small.  Calyx  globtuar  or  slightly 
ovoid,  and  smooth ;  the  segments  lancecdate,  almost  always  entire.  Oar- 
pels  all  sessile,  with  free  styles.  Fruit  black,  or  rarely  red,  globular  or 
nearly  so,  crowned  by  the  persistent  segments  of  the  calyx. 

In  dry,  bushy  wastes,  either  near  the  sea  or  on  dry,  heathy  hilbs  widely 
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spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  ascending  occasionally  to  con- 
siderable elevations,  but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Common  in 
ScoUand  and  in  seyeral  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  generally  not  far 
from  the  sea.  Fl,  ^pring  or  early  summer ^  and  soTnetimea  again  later. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  l&oich  Roses  of  our  gardens. 

2.  Bosa  ▼Uloaa,  linn.    Oownj  Aosej 
(B,  tomentosa,  Brit.  Fl.) 

In  its  ordinary  state,  this  is  distinguished  from  the  downy  varieties  of 
B,  canindf  chiefly  by  the  globular  fruit,  more  or  less  covered  "with  small, 
fine  prickles,  wMch  are  seldom  entirely  wanting.  It  is  usually  more  erect 
and  bushy,  the  pricMes  of  the  stem  straight  or  but  slightly  curved ;  the 
leaflets  softly  dOwny  on  both  sides,  and  almost  always  doubly  toothed. 
Oalyz-segments  long,  and  often  expanded  near  the  top,  sometimes  all  entire, 
sometimes,  as  in  B.  oanina,  some  of  them  more  or  less  pinnately  lobed. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  pink. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  the 
north,  or  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  south.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and 
Ireland.  Fl.  early  summer.  The  B,  pomifera  firom  continents  Europe, 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species,  which,  although  generally  very 
distinct,  seems  almost  in  some  localities  to  pass  into  some  forms  of  B. 
canina, 

3.  Rosa  mbiglnosai  Linn.    Bweet1>rlar  Rose. 

(B.  micrantha  and  B,  septum,  Brit.  Fl.  Sweethriar,) 
Very  nearly  allied  to  B.  canina^  but  in  its  typical  state,  as  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  easily  recognised  by  the  aromatic  scent  of  the  foliage  when 
rubbed.  This  proceeds  £rom  sms^  glands,  copiously  scattered  on  the  leaf- 
stalks and  the  imder  side  and  edges  of  the  leaflets,  often  giving  the  foliage 
a  rusty  hue.  In  the  wild  state  the  scent  is  often  very  faint,  although  the 
glands  are  still  numerous.  The  plant  is  usually  more  slender  than  B. 
canina,  the  prickles  curved  or  hooked,  often  intermixed  with  glandular 
hairs ;  the  leaflets  rather  small,  and  almost  always  doubly  toothed ;  the 
flowers  pink,  usually  solitary,  rather  smaller  than  in  B,  canina.  Fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth  or  rarely  bearing  a  very  few  small  prickles. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern 
and  eastern  England,  apparently  rare  in  northern  and  western  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.    FL  early  summer, 

4.  Bosa  caninat  Linn.  Boy  Bose. 
(B.  casta,  Brit.  Fl.) 
Bootstock  woody,  frequently  producing  suckers.  Stems  of  several 
years'  duration,  often  the  first  year  erect  and  simple  to  the  height  of  3  or  4 
feet;  the  flowering  steins  of  two  or  more  years  branched,  rather  weak  and 
straggling,  attaining  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  usually  glabrous,  and*  without 
glands,  armed  with  curved  or  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  5  or  sometimes  7, 
ovate,  usually  simply  toothed  and  glabrous,  or  downy  on  the  under  side,  and 
then  often  doubly  toothed.  Flowers  pink  or  white,  usually  sweet-scented, 
solitary  or  3  or  4  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  stipules  of  the 
undeveloped  floral  leaves  forming  elliptical  bracts.    Fruit  ovoid  or  nurely 
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nearly  globular,  withont  brieUes,  although  there  are  often  a  few  on  the 
pedicels ;  the  5  divisions  of  the  calyx  persistent,  spreading  or  reflexed,  either 
all  dilated  at  the  top  and  entire,  or  more  frequently  one  pinnate  on  both 
sides,  two  on  one  side  only,  and  the  other  two  entire.  Styles  free,  but  col- 
lected in  a  dense  haiiy  mass  scarcely  protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the 
calyx-tube.  Central  carpels  always  distinctly  stalked,  according  to  Koch, 
a  character  which  requires  further  verification. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  the  commonest  Bose  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer^  rather  early.  It  varies 
considerably  in  the  foliage,  either  quite  glabrous  or  more  or  less  downy, 
especially  underneath,  and  often  glandular  at  the  edges,  but  never  so  much 
so  as  in  2?.  rMginosa^  nor  so  downy  as  in  R.  viUosa^  from  which  it  is 
nsually  readily  distinguished  by  the  prickles  and  the  fruit.  The  plants 
usually  named  R,  coUina  or  R,  systyla,  appear  to  be  generally  reducible 
to  R,  canina ;  the  character  derived  from  the  free  or  cohering  styles  is 
sometimes  deceptive. 

5.  Sosa  arreiislSf  Linn.    Fleia  Bose. 

A  much  more  trailing  plant  than  R.  canina^  often  extending  to  many 
feet,  with  slender  branches.  Foliage  and  prickles  nearly  as  in  that  species, 
bnt  the  leafiets  are  usuaUjr  more  glabrous  and  shining  on  the  upper  side, 
rarely  slightly  downy.  Prickles  usually  small,  and  much  hooked.  Flowers 
white  and  scentless,  usually  3  or  4  together  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
rarely  solitary.  Fruit  globular  or  nearly  so,  without  bristles  ;  the  calyx- 
divisions  mostlv  entire,  and  falling  off  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Styles 
usually  united  in  a  column  protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx-tube, 
and  the  carpels  all  quite  sessile,  but  neither  of  these  characters  appear  to 
be  quite  constant. 

In  hedges  and  thickets  with  R.  canina^  in  western  and  central  Europe, 
and  often  as  common,  but  not  extending  so  far  to  the  north,  nor  apparently 
into  Eastern  Europe.  Abundant  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  becomes 
scarce  in  Scotland,    Fl,  summer,  lasting  much  later  than  R,  canina. 


XIV.  PTBUS.    PYKUS. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers,  either  proceeding,  with  a  few  leaves,  from  buds  or  spurs  on  a  former 
year's  wood,  or  in  simple  or  branched  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  year's 
shoots.  Calyx-tube  acfliering  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  with  5  small  divisions. 
Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Styles  5  or  fewer.  Fruit  forming  with  the 
calyx  a  fleshy  mass,  divided  in  the  centre'into  6  or  fewer  cells  of  a  leathery 
or  cartilaginous  consistence,  each  cell  containing  one  or  two  seeds  or  pips, 

A  genus  of  several  species,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  chiefly  in  central  Asia  and  soutiiem  Europe.  This  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing genera,  although  universally  distinguished  by  modem  botanists,  are 
nevertheless  separated  only  by  characters  of  little  importance  and  difficult 
to  appreciate.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  the  same  in  all ;  the  number 
of  styles  is  variable,  the  distinction  consists  chiefly  in  the  consistency  of 
the  fining  of  the  cells  of  the  ripe  fruit.  In  Pyrus  it  is  cartilaginous  or 
leathery,  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  cut  across  with  a  knife ;  in  the  tl^e  other 
penera  the  cells  are  hard  and  bony,  and  tend  to  separate  from  each  other 
into  distinct  nuts.  The  following  analytical  Table  includes  the  British 
species  of  all  four.  Digitized  by  Vjiuuy  It: 
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nowen  toUtary  or  few  togetber,  in  ftfmple  bimcilMB.    Lea^«B 

undivided.  

Calyx-segmentB  long  and  leafy.    Flowers  solitary,  sessile     .       •    XVTL  Mbspiltt& 

Calyx>s^ments  small.    Flowers  several  together.  

Flowers  small,  droopkig.    Leaves  entirei  white  underneath     .    XVI.  Ootonbastbb. 
Flowers  riiowy,  erect.    Leaves  toothed. 
Styles  combined  at  the  base.    Frait  globnlar        .       .       .    3.  P.  Mdlus, 
Styles  distinct.    Frait  pear^haped         .       .       *       .       .    1.  P.  communU. 
Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.    Leaves  often  cat  or  divided. 
Leaves  simple,  toothed,  lobed,  or  pinnate  at  the  base  only. 
Leaves  very  white  underneath,  with  a  dense  cotton  .       ,    3,  P,  Aria, 

Leaves  green  or  loosely  hairy  nndemeath. 
Leaves  large,  broad  or  almost  cordate  at  the  base,  more  or 

leas  pinnately  lobed         . .       .       .       .       .       .       .    4.  P.  torminalit. 

Leaves  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  ba«e,  3- or  6-lobed   .    XY.  Cratjequs. 
Leaves  pinnately  divided  to  the  midrib  into  several  pairs  of  dis- 
tinct, nearly  eqoal  a^ments  or  leaflets   .       .       .       .       ,    5.  P.  Auettparia, 

Several  others  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their  fruit  op  for  orna- 
ment, especially  the  Quince  (P.  Ch/donia)t  the  scarlet  Pear  (P.  japonica)^ 
the  Siberian  Crab  (P.  i^runifolid),  etc. 

1.  Pyms  oomimiuilSt  linn.    Pear  Pynuu 
{Pear-tree,) 

In  fevonrable  circumstances  the  Pwwwill  foijn  a  handsome  tree  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  with  dense  foliage,  and 
showing  all  its  flowers  on  the  outside ;  but  it  may  often  be  seen  as  a  low 
scrubby  tree  or  mere  bush.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  obovate,  simple,  Ikmv 
dered  with  numerous  small  teeth,  glabrous  or  loosely  covered,  when  young, 
with  a  slight  down.  Flowers  rather  large,  of  a  pure  white,  (m  pedicels  of 
about  an  inch  long,  in  very  short  racemes  or  bunches  of  6  to  10,  on  the 
wood  of  a  former  year.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  narrow  and  pointed.  Styles 
long,  and  distinct  fix)m  the  base.  The  frmt  is  so  well  known  as  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  peculian  shape  it  retains  through  nearly  the  whole  (tf 
its  numerous  cultivated  varieties. 

In  woods  and  hedgerows,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  Scattered  over  Britain,  but 
in  so  manv  instances  escaped  from  cultivation,  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  to 
be  really  mdigenous.    Fl,  spring, 

2.  Pyms  Maliis,  Linn.    Apple  Pynui. 

{Crab-  and  Apple-trees,) 

The  Apple-tree  never  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Pear^  and  assumes  a 
more  spreading  shape.  The  leaves  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but  generally 
downy  underneath,  with  a  shorter  and  stouter  stalk.  The  inflorescence  is 
also  ihe  same,  except  that  the  peduncles  issue  from  nearly  the  same  point, 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  short  raceme  along  a  commcm  axis ;  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx  are  broader  and  downy,  the  flowers  often  assume  a 
pinkish  hue,  the  styles  are  shortly  united  at  the  base,  and  the  fruit  is 
nearly  globular,  and  flat  or  hollowed  at  the  base  by  the  stalk. 

As  widely  spread  as  the  Pear-tree  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  it 
extends  further  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Equally  scattered  over 
Britain,  but  with  more  probability  of  its  being  a  true  native.  Fl,  spring. 
In  a  wild  state  it  produces  the  sniaU  acrid  fruit  known  under  the  name  of 
Crab  Apple,  but  the  Apples,  Pippins,  CodHns,  etc,  of  our  orchards  all  belong 
V>  the  same  species. 
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3.  Pynui  Aria,  Ebrh.    Beam  Vynu. 
(JVhUe  Beam-tree,) 

Often  a  meife  shrub,  but  growing  into  a  tree  of  moderate  tiie,  with  a 
lather  broad  head ;  the  inflorescence,  the  young  ihoots,  and  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  covered  with  a  soft,  white  cotton.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate, 
green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  always  sharply  toothed,  sometimes 
undivided,  sometimes  more  or  less  pinnately  lobed ;  the  lobes  rounded  at 
the  top,  and  not  acuminate  as  in  P.  torminalis.  Flowers  white,  in  coi^bs 
at  the  ends  of  short,  leafy  branches,  but  not  near  so  numerous  as  in  P. 
Aucwpariay  and  rather  larger,  the  lateral  peduncles  bearing  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4.    Styles  usually  2  only.    Bemes  globular  or  ovoid,  and  red. 

In  woods,  in  central  Europe,  and  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  southern 
£uiope  and  central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  the  Altai  and  Himalaya, 
and  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but 
more  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  Fl.  spring  cr 
tarh/mmmer.  The  cut-leaved  varieties  are  sometimes  considered  as  species, 
under  the  name  of  P.  intermedia  or  P.  scandica^  when  the  lobes  are  not  deep, 
and  P.  pinnat^ida  or  P.  fewnica,  when  the  lower  ones  reach  the  midrib  ; 
tke  former  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  Scotland ;  the  other  appears  to  be  of  garden  origin. 

4.  Pynui  torminalis,  Ehrh.     Chtt-leaved  Pynuu 

{Wild  Service-tree,) 

A  tall  shrub  ot  moderately-sized  tree,  with  the  inflorescence  and  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  when  young,  clothed  with  a  loose  down,  which  disappears 
as  they  grow  old.  Leafstalks  slender ;  leaves  broad,  and  divided  to  near 
the  middle  into  a  few  broad,  pointed  lobes,  bordered  with  small  teeth. 
Rowers  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short  leafy  branches,  white,  fewer  and 
huger  than  in  P.  Auouparia ;  more  numerous  and  rather  smaller  than  in 
P.  Aria.  Styles  usually  2,  united  to  above  the  middle.  Berries  ovoid  <» 
globular,  small  and  brownish. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely 
extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britein,  only  in  southern  and  cen- 
tral EngUnd.    Fl.  spring. 

5.  WjvuM  Aaonparla,  Gsertn.    Bowan  Pyms. 
(Bowan-tree  or  Mountain  Mh.) 

Amoderate-sizedtree,distingui8hedfromalltheforegoingby  the  regularly 
pinnate  leaves.  Leaflets  11  to  19,  in  pairs  along  the  common  stalk,  with  a 
terminal  one  at  some  distance  from  the  last  pair ;  all  narrow-oblong,  toothed, 
from  1  to  near  2  inches  long,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above,  more  or  less  downy 
underneath.  Flowers  white,  rather  small,  but  very  numerous,  in  showy 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  short  leafy  branches.  Peduncles  and  calyx  more  or 
lees  downy.  Styles  rather  short,  usually  8,  almost  glabrous  and  free  from 
the  base.    Berries  numerous,  small,  globular,  of  a  bright  red. 

In  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  e^)edally  in  mountain- 
ous districte  and  at  high  latitudes,  where  it  shrinks  into  a  stunted  shrub. 
Generally  distributed  over  Britain  in  a  wild  state,  besides  being  much  planted. 
Fl  spring  or  early  sfwnvmer.  The  cultivated  Service-tree  {I^fms  domestica) 
^  precisely  the  foliage  of  P.  Auotiparia,  of  wluch  it  is  believed  by  some 
to  be  a  meye  variety  produced  by  cultivation.    The  flowers  are  rather  larger  j 
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and  the  styles  often  woolly,  but  the  only  real  distinction  is  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  veiy  much  larger,  assuming  the  form  of  a  little  pear.  It  has  been 
inserted  in  British  Floras  on  the  strength  of  a  single  tree  in  the  forest  of 
Wyre,  near  Bewdley,  which  has,  however,  been  shown  to  have  been  in  all 
probability  planted  there. 


XV.  CEATJEGUS.    HAWTHOEN. 

Shrubs,  seldom  growing  into  trees,  mostly  armed  with  stout  thorns 
formed  of  abortive  branches,  and  differing  from  ^yrus  only  in  the  hard  bony 
consistence  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit. 

The  genus  is,  like  Fyrus^  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  but  the  species  are  more  nimierous  in  North  America  than 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Among  those  most  frequently  cultivated  in  our  shrub- 
beries and  gardens  are  the  C  pyracantha  from  south-eastern  Europe,  and 
tiie  C,  Crua-galliy  and  some  other  North  American  ones.  The  evergreen  C, 
glabra^  from  China,  now  forms  the  genus  Photinia, 

1.  Crataeffiu  Oxjacantba,  Linn.    Common  Mawfbom. 

{Hawthorri,    May,     Whitethorn.) 

A  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous  or  more  or  less  downy  on  the 
calyxes  and  young  foliage.  Leaves  stalked,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  more 
or  less  divided  upwards  into  3  or  5  lobes  or  segments,  which  are  irregularly 
toothed  or  even  lobed.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  sweet-scented,  in  sessile 
corymbs  on  short  leafy  branches.  Petals  broad.  Styles  1,  2,  or  3.  Fruit 
red,  globular  or  ovoid,  crowned  by  the  short  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and 
containing  a  hard,  bony,  1-  or  2-ceUed  nut,  each  cell  with  a  single  seed. 

Li  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  and  uni- 
versally cultivated  for  artificial  hedges.  FL  spring  or  early  summer.  It 
varies  much  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  down  of  its  foliage  and  calyx,  the 
number  of  styles,  and  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 


XVI.  COTOITEASTEB.    COTONEASTER. 

Shrubs,  with  leaves  usually  small  and  entire,  and  rather  small  flowers, 
either  solitary  on  short  peduncles,  or  4  or  6  together  in  short  drooping 
racemes ;  the  generic  characters  those  of  CraUsgus^  except  that  the  cells  of 
the  fruit  form  as  many  nuts,  distinct  from  each  other,  but  cohering  to  the 
inside  of  the  fleshy  calyx. 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  from  eastern  Europe  or  central  Asia,  with  a 
few  North  American  ones. 

1.  Cotoneaster  vnlgrarls,  Lindl.    Commoii  Cotoneaster. 

An  irregularly  growing,  tortuous  shrub,  with  a  dark-ruddy  bark ;  the 
young  shoots  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  covered  with  a  short,  dense,  white 
cottony  down.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  small,  ovate  or  orbicular,  entire, 
glabrous  on  the  upper  side.  Flowers  greenish-white,  small,  solitary  or  few 
together,  in  short  drooping  racemes,  on  very  short  leafy  branches  or  buds. 
Calyx  glabrous,  with  short  broad  teeth,  Stales  usually  3.  Fruit  smaUj 
reddish. 
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In  rocky  situations,  chiefly  in  limestone  regions,  in  central  and  southern, 
and  especially  eastern  Europe,  and  in  central  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  ascending  high  up  into  mountain  ranges,  even  to 
the  edges  of  glaciers.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the  limestone  cliffH  of  the 
Great  Orme's  Head.    Fl.  spring. 


XVU.  XESPILTIS.    MEDLAR. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  irom  Cratcegus  on  account  of 
its  large  flowers,  with  more  foliaceous  divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  of  its 
fruit,  of  which  the  bony  cells  are  more  exposed  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  and 
more  readily  separable  from  each  other. 

1.  Mespilas  irermanicaf  linn.    Oommon  Medlar. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  more  or  less  thorny  when  wild,  but  losing  its 
thorns  in  cultivation.  Leaves  undivided,  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate  or  oblong, 
with  very  small  teeth,  usually  downy,  especially  on  the  under  side.  Flowers 
large,  white  or  slightly  pink,  solitary  and  sessile  on  short  leafy  branches. 
Styles  glabrous  and  distinct,  usually  6.  Fruit  nearly  globulus  or  pear- 
shaped,  crowned  by  a  broad  hairy  disk,  from  whence  the  6  bony  cells  very 
slightly  protrude. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  common  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
extending  more  or  less  into  central  Europe,  but  in  many  cases  only  as 
escaped  &om  cultivation.  In  Britain,  apparently  wild  in  several  localities 
in  southern  England,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous.    Fl,  spring. 

The  CalycanthuSf  occasionally  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  Chimoncm* 
ihiiy  often  trained  against  walls,  belong  to  the  small  North  American  and 
Asiatic  Calycanthus  family,  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Bosacets,  on  the  other 
to  Magnoliace<B,  The  common  Myrtle^  a  south  European  shrub,  is  one  of  the 
yery  large  tropical  family  of  MyrtaoecSj  with  the  indefinite  perigjmous 
stamens  of  the  Rosacea,  but  with  opposite  leaves,  and  a  completely  syncar- 
pous  inferior  ovary. 

XXVII  ON AdEACEJE.    THE  (ENOTHERA  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shrubs,  with  the  leaves, 
especially  the  lower  ones,  frequently  opposite,  almost  always 
undivided  (except  when  immersed  in  water),  and  toothed, 
^thout  stipules.  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  or 
the  lower  ones  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx-tube 
adhering  to  the  ovary,  sometimes  prolonged  considerably  above 
it;  the  limb  of  4  or  sometimes  2  lobes,  not  overlapping  each 
other  in  the  bud.  Petals  as  many,  inserted  on  the  calyx  below 
its  lobes,  or  occasionally  wanting.  Stamens  8,  4,  or  2,  in- 
serted with  the  petals.  Styles  simple  or  divided  at  the  top 
into  2  or  4  stigmas.  Ovary  inferior,  of  2  or  4  cells,  in  all 
British  genera.  Fruit  various,  capsular  in  the  British  genera. 
Seeds  usually  small,  without  albumen.  t^ 
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A  considerable  Order,  ranging  oyer  the  whole  world,  but  in  the  greatest 
variety  in  North  America.  It  is  readily  known  amongst  European  Calyd- 
flores  with  an  inferior  syncarpous  ovary,  by  the  parts  of  the  Aowot  being  all 
in  twos  or  in  fours.  The  small-flowered  genera  with  sessile  stigmas,  in- 
cluded in  the  Order  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  are  now  separated 
under  the  name  of  Eahragea, 

Stamens  8.    Petals  4. 

Flowers  pnrplisli-red,  pink,  or  white.    Capsule  long.    Seeds  with  a 
tuft  of  hairs 1.  EpniOBimf. 

Flowers  large,  yellow.    Capsule  short.    Seeds  without  hates     .       .    2.  (Enothbra* 
Stamens  4.    Petals  small  or  none.     Capsule  short.     Seeds  without 

hairs 3.  LUDWIOIA. 

Stamens  2.    Petals  2,  deft.    Capsule  small,  hispid.    Seeds  1  or  2        .4.  Cmcj&A. 

The  North  American  Clarkias,  Zatisehtieria  and  Gaura,  of  our  flower- 
gardens,  and  the  South  American  Fuchsias  of  our  plant-houses,  all  belong 
to  the  (Enothera  family. 

L  EPIIOBITm.    EPILOBE. 

Hwbs,  mostly  erect,  with  annual  flowering  stems,  either  with  a  creeping 
perennial  rootstock,  or,  in  the  small- flowered  species,  becoming  perennicJ 
by  means  of  scions  or  offsets  formed  in  autumn  at  the  base  of  the  decaying 
stem.  Leaves  opposite,  or  irregularly  scattered.  Flowers  pink  or  red, 
rarely  wlute.  Limb  of  the  calyx  4-cleft.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary 
and  capsule  long  and  narrow,  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a  club-shaped 
or  4-lobed  stigma.    Seeds  numerous,  bearing  a  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

The  genus  is  difftised  over-  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe,  from  the  ex- 
treme Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres  to  the  tropics.  The  numerons 
forms  the  species  assume  in  every  variety  of  climate,  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  them  upon  any  certain  principle,  and  botanists  seldom 
agree  as  to  the  number  they  should  admit.  Those  here  adopted  are  the 
most  marked  among  our  British  forms;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
some  instances  intermediates  are  to  be  met  with  which  will  be  found  very 
puzzling.  In  all  cases  the  style  must  be  carefully  observed,  if  possible  when 
fresh,  and  a  note  made  whether  the  stigma  is  entire  or  lobed. 

Flowers  somewhat  irr^nlar,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless  racemes. 

Petals  spreading  from  the  base,  mostly  entire    .       .       .        .    1.  £.  angustifotiutn. 
Flowers  regtilar,  axillary  or  in  short  racemes,  leafy  at  the  base. 
Petals  erect  at  the  ikae,  mostly  notched. 
Stigma  deeply  ^-lobed. 
Stem  often  3  to  4  feet.    Flowers  large.    Leaves  clasping  the 

stem 2»  E.  hirsutum* 

Stem  seldom  above  2  feet.    Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones, 
shcnrtly  stalked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  the  middle  ones  sessile.   Plants  softly  hairy    3.  JS.  partiflorim. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate,  mostly  stalked.    Plant  gla- 
brous or  slightly  hoary 4.  S,  rMtUanum, 

Stigma  club-shapedy  entire  (or  very  thorUp  4-1obed  in  E,  roseum,) 
Stem  marked  with  two  or  four  raised  lines,  decurrent  from  the 
lower  or  all  the  leaves. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  sessile.    Buds  erect 6.  E.  tetragonum. 

Leaves  shortly  stalked.    Buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding        .    0.  E,  roseum. 
Stemqylindrical.  Decurrent  lines  none  or  ftdnt.  Buds  nodding. 
Alpine  plant,  not  6  inches  high.    Leaves  ovate. 
Leaves  small,  mostly  entire.    Plant  little  branched     .       .    9.  E.  dlpinum. 
Leaves  broad,  toothed,  an  inch  or  more  long.   Plant  much 

branched 8.  ^.  aUino^oUum, 

Lowland  plant,  often  a  foot  high  or  more.    Leaves  narrow, 
nearly  entire ,    7.  E.  palustre. 
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1.  BpUoMun  aBffmstllMl«m«  Lbm.    IVUlaw  Bpilobe. 

(French  Willow,    Bose-hay,) 

A  haDcUtome  plant,  eimple  or  scarcely  branched,  2  or  4  feet  high,  gla- 
brous or  slightly  hoary,  Imt  never  haiijr.  Bootstock  creeping.  Leafes 
shortly  stalked,  lanceolate,  entire  or  with  very  minute  distinct  teeth. 
Flowers  large,  porplish  red,  in  long  tenninal  racemes ;  the  petals  slightly 
unequal,  entire,  and  spreading  from  the  base ;  the  stamens  and  styles  in- 
clined downwards.  Stigma  deeply  4-lobed.  Pod  1  to  2  inches  long,  more 
or  less  hoary. 

On  moist  bcuiks,  and  in  moist  open  woods,  chiefly  in  light  soils,  in  Arctic 
and  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  into  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Widely  spread  over  Bntain, 
but  not  common,  and  in  many  places  introduced.    FI,  aumTner,, 

2.  Bpllobliiin  blrsataxoy  Linn.    Great  Bpilobe. 

{Great  WiUow-herb.  CodMrU'and-cream,) 
Stems  stout  and  branched,  3  or  4  or  even  5  feet  high,  the  whole  plant 
softly  haiiy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  and  bor- 
dered with  small  teeth.  Flowers  large  and  handsome ;  the  petals  erect  at 
the  base,  spreading  upwards,  and  <&eply  notched.  Pod  very  long,  quad- 
rangular, and  hairy. 

On  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivers,  and  in  wet  places,  throu^out  Europe 
and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in 
England,  but  soon  disappearing  in  Scotland.    Fl,  mmrner, 

3.  BpUoblum  par¥lflonuii«  Schreb.    Hoary  Bpilobe. 

Some  specimens  of  this  plant  look  like  the  E,  hirsutum  on  a  small  scale, 
others  approach  E,  montanum.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
smaller  stature  and  much  smaller  flowers.  The  lower  leaves,  also,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  ones,  are  shortly  stalked ;  the  middle  ones  usually 
sessile,  but  scarcely  clasping  the  stem.  From  E.  Tnontanum  there  is  little 
to  separate  it  but  the  soft  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed,  the  narrower 
leaves  with  shorter  stalks,  and  the  rather  larger  flowers.  But  none  of  these 
characters  i^pear  to  be  quite  constant,  and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
mere  variety  of  E»  montaTium. 

In  Europe  and  western  Aida,  but  not  so  common  as  E,  Tnontanum,  and 
generally  found  in  wetter  Bituati<»is.  It  has  nearly  the  same  range  over 
Britain,  excepting  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 

4.  Bplloblum  montanum,  Linn.    Broad  Bpilobe. 

Stems  erect,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  firom  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
high,  cylindrical,  without  any  decurrent  lines  or  angles,  and  usually  gla- 
brous or  slightly  hoaiy ;  the  autumnal  offsets  usually  short,  and  sometimes 
sessile.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  or  sometimes  almost  sessile,  ovate  or 
hroadly  lanceolate,  and  toothed.  Flower-buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding ; 
OTaiy  downy,  tapering  into  a  stalk  at  the  base,  and  crowned  by  a  calyx  2 
or  3  lines  long,  (£vided  below  the  middle  into  4  reddish  lobes.  Petals  pink, 
dually  nearly  twice  as  long,  but  scmietimes  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx, 
always  deeply  notched.  Style  divided  at  the  top  into  4  oblong,  spreading, 
stagmatic  lobes.    Pod  slender,  2  to  3  inches  long. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  roadsides,  woods,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
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and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  apparently  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  in  dry  situations  often  nearly  as  small  as  in 
E,  rosetmi,  from  which  it  is  then  .chiefly  distinguished  by  the  deeply-deft 
stigma. 

5.  Bpiloblum  rosenin*  Schreb.    Pale  Bpilobe. 

An  erect  plant,  glabrous  or  hoary  when  young,  much  resembling  at  first 
sight  a  small-flowered  E,  TnoTitanum,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  on  longer 
stalks,  the  lower  ones  generally  opposite,  with  a  raised  line  descending  more 
or  less  along  the  stem  from  the  junction  of  the  leafstalk  on  each  side,  ahnost 
as  in  E.  tetragonum.  They  vary  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  narrow-oblong, 
and  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  Flowers  in  a  short,  terminal,  leafy, 
branched  raceme  or  panicle  ;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  scarcely  2  lines  long, 
and  the  notched  petals  not  much  longer.  Buds  erect  or  slightly  nodding, 
the  style  ending  in  a  club-shaped  stigma,  either  entire  or  very  shortly 
4-lobed.    Pods  from  1  to  2  inches  long. 

Along  ditches,  and  in  moist  situations,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but 
not  so  common  as  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  species,  nor  extend- 
ing so  far  to  the  north.  Scattered  over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  being 
often  confounded  with  E,  montanum  or  E.  parviflorumt  its  real  distribution 
is  very  imcertain.  Fl,  mmm&r.  Specimens  in  which  the  stigma  is  slightly 
lobed  have  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  E,  lanceolatum, 

6.  BpUoblmn  tetraffonmn,  Linn.    Square  Bpllobe. 

(E.  obsottrum,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  erect,  often  much  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous  or  hoary 
with  a  very  short  down,  and  more  or  less  angular  from  raised  lines  descend- 
ing on  each  side  from  the  margins  of  the  leaves ;  the  autumnal  offsets  often 
long  and  threadlike,  with  a  fleshy  bud  at  the  extremity,  more  rarely  short 
and  scaly  or  leafy,  as  in  E.  montanum.  Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  narrow, 
and  toothed.  Flowers  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes,  the  buds  erect,  the 
petals  deeply  notched.  Stigma  entire  and  club-shaped.  Pod  often  very  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and  watery  places,  throughout  Europe,  Eussian  Asia, 
and  a  portion  of  North  America,  and  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
very  nearly  allied  to  a  common  Australian  species.  Common  in  Britain, 
excepting  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  FL  summer.  Specimens  with  flliform 
scions  have  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  E.  virgatum* 

7.  Bpiloblmn  palnstref  Linn.    Marsb  Bpllobe. 

Very  near  E.  alpinumy  and  by  some  believed  to  be  a  lowland  form  of 
it.  It  has  the  same  slender  scions,  entire  or  not  much  toothed  leaves,  short 
terminal  racemes,  small  flowers,  nodding  buds,  and  club-shaped,  undivided 
stigma ;  but  its  stature  is  taUer,  often  a  foot  or  even  two  in  height,  and  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  much  narrower,  often  linear.  It  sometimes  also  comes 
Very  near  the  narrow-leaved  forms  of  E.  roseum  and  E,  tetragonum^  but  has 
the  buds  much  more  nodding,  and  the  decurrent  lines  on  the  stem  are  either 
very  faint  or  entirely  wanting. 

In  Wet,  boggy  places,  and  watery  ditches,  throughout  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian Asia,  but  more  especially  in  the  north,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not  a  very  common  species. 
Jl^^.  summer^ 
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d.  ]6pUol»liim  alslnasfdUom,  TiW.     Ohlekn^eed  BpUobe. 

Closely  allied  to,  and  perhaps  a  mere  Tarietj  of,  E,  alpinumy  but  much 
more  luxuriant,  and  £reqaentlj  branched,  though  seldom  more  than  6  inches 
high.  Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed,  and  an  inch  long 
or  more,  like  those  of  E,  montanumf  but  of  a  thicker  consistence.  Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  E,  alpinum,  forming  very  short,  leafy  racemes.  Buds 
nodding,  and  stigma  club-shaped,  as  in  E,  alpinum.  The  autumnal  scions 
are  more  frequently  underground  than  green  and  leafy. 

Along  alpine  rivulets  and  springs,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Very  common  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  extend- 
ing into  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  and  north-western  England,  but  not 
recorded  from  Ireland.    M,  summer, 

9.  BplloMum  alplnoiiif  Linn.     Alpine  BpUobe. 

(E,  anoffalUdifokumy  Bab.  Man.) 

This  little  plant  is  seldom  more  than  4  or  5  inches  high,  and  often  much 
shorter,  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ; 
the  autumnal  scions  usually  above  ground,  slender  and  leafy,  rarely  short 
and  tufted.  Leaves  more  or  less  stalked,  small,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  usually 
obtuse,  and  entirely  or  obscurely  toothed.  The  stems  have  not  the  raised 
decurrent  lines  of  E.  roseum,  but  are  only  marked  occasionally  with  faint 
downy  lines.  The  flowers,  although  as  small  as  in  £.  palusiret  appear  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  they  are  few  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  forming  short,  leafy  racemes.  Buds  nodding.  Petals  notched. 
Style  ending  in  a  club-shaped  stigma,  entire  or  nearly  so.  Pod  1  to  2  inches 
long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  long  stalk. 

Along  alpine  rills,  and  wet  places  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  or  Arctic 
regions  of  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  northern  America.  Abundant  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  but  very  local  in  England,  and  does  not  extend  into 
Wales  or  Ireland.    FL  awnmer. 


n.  (EKOTHEBA.    (ENOTMERA. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  or  purple 
flowers,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx-tube  pro- 
longed above  the  ovary,  4-lobed  at  the  top.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary 
and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a  capitate  or  4-lobed  stigma. 
Seeds  numerous,  without  any  tuft  of  cottony  hairs. 

A  large  American,  and  chiefly  North  American  genus,  from  whence 
several  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  CBnotbera  biennis,  Linn.    Oommon  CBnotliera« 

{Evening  Primrose.) 

A  biennial,  2  or  3  feet  high ;  the  stems  almost  simple,  and  more  or  less 
hairy ;  leave  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toomed,  hoary  or  downy. 
Flowers  yellow,  large,  and  fragrant,  in  a  long,  terminal  spike,  often  leafy  at 
the  base.  Ovary  sessile,  about  6  to  8  lines  long,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  at 
least  an  inch  longer,  the  petals  broad  and  spreading.    Capsule  oblong. 

A  North  American  plant,  long  cultivated  in  European  flower-gardens. 
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and  now  naturalised  on  riyer  banks  and  other  sandy  places  in  several  parts 
of  western  Europe.  Appears  to  be  fully  established  in  Lancashire  and 
some  other  counties  of  England.  Fl,  summer  and  mturm,  opening  in  the 
evening. 


m.    ITTBWIOIA.    LUDWIGIA. 

Marshy  or  almost  aquatic  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  floweis 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Limb  of  the  calyx  of  4  short 
divisions.  Petals  very  small,  or,  in  the  British  species,  none.  Stamens  4. 
Ovary  and  capsule  4-celled.  Style  distinct,  with  a  capitate  stigma.  Seeds 
numerous,  without  any  toft  of  hairs. 

The  genus  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species,  widely  diffused 
over  the  hotter  as  well  as  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  in  the  new 
world  as  in  the  old.  In  their  general  habit  and  small  flowers  they  re- 
semble PepliSf  and  some  other  semi-aquatic  LythrariecBy  but  the  inferior 
ovary  and  some  other  characters  are  entirely  those  of  Onagracea, 

1.  laudwlria  palustrls,  Ell.    Marsh  laudwlgrla. 

(Isnardia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  small  glabrous  annual,  3  to  6  inches  high  or  rarely  more ;  the  lower 
fBXt  of  the  stem  creeping  in  mud  or  floating  in  water,  branching  and  root- 
ing at  almost  every  node.  Leaves  ovate  and  entire,  6  lines  to  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  closely  sessile,  with  a  small  grewi  calyx,  no  petals,  very  small 
stamens,  and  an  exceedingly  short  style,  with  a  comparatively  large  capitate 
stigma.  The  capsule  rapidly  enlarges,  being,  when  ripe,  about  2  lines  long, 
obovate,  with  4  green  angles,  and  containing  numerous  minute  seeds. 

In  wet  ditches,  bogs,  and  pools,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  c^itral 
Ada,  and  North  America,  not  crossing  the  Baltic  to  the  northward.  In 
Britain  only  known  hitherto  in  three  localities  in  B[amp6hire  and  Sussex, 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands.    FL  summer. 


IV.  CIBCJEA.    CIEC^A. 

Herbs,  becoming  perennial  by  creeping  rootstocks  from  the  base  of  the 
erect  annual  flowering  stems,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and  small 
.flowei*s  in  terminal  racemes.  Limb  of  the  calyx  of  two  divisions,  turned 
back  whilst  flowering.  Petals  2.  Stamens  2.  Style  distinct,  with  a  thidc 
stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  globular,  pear-shaped,  or  oblong,  2-  or  1 -celled, 
wiUi  1  seed  in  each  cell. 

This  pretty  little  genus  consists  of  but  three  or  four  species,  spread  over 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  America,  all  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  they  are  mere  '\'arieties  of  one. 

Plant  more  or  lees  hairy.    Capeule  pear-shaped,  with  2  seeds .       .       .    1.  (7.  lutetUifui,, 
I^vee  perfectly  glabrous.    Capsule  oblong,  with  1  seed.        .       .       .    2.  (7.  <Upina, 

1.  Oiroeea  liitetUuia«  Linn.    Oommoii  Oiroeea. 

{Enchanten's  Nightshade,) 
Stems  erect  or  shortly  decumbent,  &nd  rooting;  at  the  base,  1  to  1}  feet 
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liigh.  and,  as  wall  as  the  leaves  and  raoemes,  more  or  less  clothed  with  yeiy 
short  whitish  hairs,  Leaves  on  rather  long  stalks,  broadly  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,  2  to  3  inches  long,  rather  coarsely  toothed,  of  a  thin  textore. 
Floweis  white  or  pink,  in  elegant,  slightly  branched,  leafless,  terminal 
racemes.  Pedicels  about  2  hnes  long,  turned  down  after  flowering. 
Capsule  small,  pear-shaped,  covered  with  6ti£f,  hooked  hairs,  forming  a 
small  burr.    Seeids  2. 

In  woods  and  shady  situations,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Bnssian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  ai^  in  North  America.  Abundemt 
in  England  and  Ireland,  but  scarce  in  Scotland.    Fl,  sutmner, 

2.  CIroflBa  alplna,  Linn.    Alpine  ClroeMu 

Closely  resembles  the  common  species,  of  which  it  may  be  a  mountain 
Tariety,  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  usually  quite  glabrous,  except 
the  fruit.  It  is  seldom  above  6  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are  thinner,  and 
often  glossy ;  the  capsules  smaller,  less  hairy,  much  narrower,  and  usually 
contam  only  a  single  seed,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  abortion  of  one  of 
the  cells. 

In  woods,  and  stony  places,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  in  Europe  and 
all  across  Eussian  Asia,  often  ascending  to  great  altitudes,  and  penetrating 
farther  northward  than  C,  lutetiana,  but  apparently  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Abundant  in  Scotland,  extending  into  the  north  of  England,  but  disap- 
pearing in  the  south ;  in  Ireland  it  is  both  in  the  north  and  in  Cork  county. 
Fl.  summer.  A  larger  variety  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  distinct 
species,  under  the  name  of  C,  intermedia,  a  name  also  occasionally  given  to 
smaller  states  of  C.  lutetiana. 


XXVIIL  LYTHEAEIEJE.    THE  LYTHRUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  shmbs  or  trees,  with 
leaves  mostly  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  opposite,  entire,  and 
without  stipules ;  the  flowers  either  axillary  or  forming  ter- 
minal racemes  or  spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the  base. 
Calyx  free,  tubular  or  campanulate,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  teeth  as  there  are  petals.  Petals  4,  5,  or  sometimes 
more,  rarely  deficient,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  crumpled  in  the  bud.  Stamens  equal  to  or  double  the 
number  of  the  petals  (or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  indefinite), 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  often  lower  down  than  the 
petals.  Style  single.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  but  gene- 
rally enclosed  within  its  tube,  divided  into  2  or  more  cells, 
each  with  several  ovules.  Capsule  of  a  thin  texture,  some- 
times becoming  l-celled  by  the  drying  up  of  the  partition, 
containing  several  small  seeds  without  albumen. 

A  considerable  family,  some  of  the  herbaceous  semi-aqfuatic  species  dis- 
persed over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  whilst  the  larger  shrubby  or  ar- 
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borescent  ones  spread  over  the  tropics  botli  in  the  new  and  the  old  world 
They  come  near  to  some  Rosacea  in  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ovary,  the  structure  of  the  seeds,  etc.,  but,  independently  of  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  they  are  readily  known  by  their  entire  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  at  least  always  opposite.  They  are  much  more  allied  to  the 
splendid  and  extensive  tropical  Order  of  MetaatomaoetB,  which  however  has 
no  representative  in  Europe,  and  is  even  but  little  known  in  our  stoves. 

Calyx  tabular.    Petals  longer  than  its  teeth 1.  Ltthbitil 

Calyx  shortly  campanulate.    Petals  minate  or  none      .       .       .       .3.  FmuB. 

Several  species  of  Cwphea^  an  American  genus  of  this  &mily,  are  now 
generally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

I.  LYTHETJM.    LYTHRUM. 

Herbs,  with  sessile,  axillary  flowers,  the  upper  ones  forming  long  leafy 
spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  with  8,  10,  or  12  teeth,  4,  5,  or  6  of  &em  being 
external,  and  much  narrower  than  the  alternate  inner  ones.  Petals  4,  5,  or 
6,  longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  Stamens  as  many,  or  nearly  twice  as 
many,  inserted  below  the  petals  on  the  tube  of  thecadyx.  Ovary  m^  cap- 
sule 2-celled.     Stigma  borne  on  a  distinct  style. 

The  genus  consists  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  new  as  well  as  Uie  old  world. 

Stems  2  feet  or  more.    Leayes  all  opposite  or  whorled.    Flowos 

large,  in  a  showy,  terminal  raoeme 1,  L,  Salicaria, 

Stems  6  or  8  inches  or  less.    Upper  leaves  alternate,  narrow. 

Flowers  small,  with  minute  petals 2.  L.  Ttifuopifolium, 

1.  Kytlinun  Sallcarla«  Linn.    Spiked  Jtjthmm* 

(Purple  Loosestrife,) 

Kootstock  perennial,  with  stout,  annual,  erect  stems,  2  or  3  feet  high, 
slightly  branched,  glabrous  or  softly  downy.  Leaves  opposite  or  some- 
times in  threes,  sessile,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  lanceolate  and 
entire,  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  reddish-purple  or  pink,  in  lather 
dense  whorls,  forming  handsome  terminal  spikes,  more  or  less  leafy  at  the 
base ;  the  upper  floral  leaves  reduced  to  bracts  scarcely  longer  or  even 
shorter  than  the  flowers.  Calyx  about  3  lines  long,  with  as  many  ribs  aa 
teeth,  of  these  the  outer  ones  are  subulate,  the  inner  ones  short  and  broad. 
Petals  oblong,  often  near  half  an  inch  long. 

In  wet  ditches  and  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  and 
central  Asia,  in  Australia,  and  North  America.  Abundant  in  England, 
Lreland,  and  southern  and  western  Scotland,  very  local  in  the  east  and 
north.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  &3rtlkniin  hyssopifollamy  Linn.    Hyssop  J^ytbxmn* 

A  glabrous  annual,  seldom  more  than  6  or  8  inches  high,  the  stems 
slightly  branched,  and  decumbent  at  the  base,  or,  in  starved  specimens,  erect 
and  simple.  Leaves  sessile,  narrow,  and  entire,  barely  half  an  inch  long; 
the  lower  ones  opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate.  Flowers  small  and  soH- 
tary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  the  calyx  scarcely  more  than  a  line 
long,  with  minute  teeth ;  the  petals  purple  about  half  that  length. 

Li  moist  or  muddy  places,  especially  those  which  are  occasionally  inun- 
dated.   Widely  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  all  across  central 
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JLsia,  in  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  but  not  so 
common  in  Enrope  as  the  L,  Saiicaria,  In  Britain  but  few  localities  are 
lecorded  for  it  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England 
and  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


n.  PEPIIS.    PEPUS. 

Small  glabrous  annuals,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  minute  azil- 
laiy  flowers.  Calyx  shortly  campanidate,  with  6  external  and  6  internal 
smaller  teeth.  Petals  very  minute  or  none.  Stamens  6.  Style  very  short, 
scarcely  distinct.    Capsule  globular. 

A  genus  of  veiy  few  species,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

1.  Peplls  Portnla,  Linn.    Oommon  Peplls. 

(Water  Purslane,) 

A  slightly  branched  annual,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  seldom 
above  2  or  3  inches  high,  but  sometimes  many  plants  grow  togetiier  in 
broad  tufts  or  patches.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  seldom  half  an  inch  long, 
tapering  into  a  stalk  at  the  base.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  nearly  S\ 
the  leaves.  Capsules  enclosed  in  the  somewhat  enlarged  calyx,  but  seldom 
attaining  a  line  in  diameter. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  moist,  watery  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward  to  Scandinavia,  but  not  recorded 
from  Siberia  or  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in 
Scotland.    Fl,  all  summer. 


XXIX.  CTTCTJEBITACEJE.    THE  GOURD  PAMILT. 

Herbs,  with  long  stems,  prostrate,  or  climbing  by  means 
of  axillary  tendrils ;  alternate,  palmately- veined  leaves  ;  and 
unisexTial  flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  bunches  or  ra6emes  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  united  in  a 
single  5-lobed  corolla  or  rarely  distinct,  inserted  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  calyx.  Stamens  in  the  male  flowers  inserted  on  the 
calyx  or  corolla ;  anthers  curved,  forming  a  wavy  line  on  the 
short,  thick  filaments,  which  are  sometimes  free,  but  often  so 
combined  as  that  the  number  of  stamens  has  been  differently 
described  as  6  or  3  only,  or  sometimes  all  the  filaments  form 
but  one  mass.  Ovary  in  the  females  inferior,  divided  into  3 
or  5  cells.  Stigmas  from  three  to  5,  2-cleft,  either  sessile  or 
supported  on  a  style.  Fruit  succulent  or  juicy,  either  inde- 
Hscent  or  bursting  open  elastically  when  ripe. 

A  considerable  Order,  chiefly  tropical,  and  more  especially  African,  with 
but  very  few  species  extending  into  Europe  or  northern  Asia.  It  is  very 
easily  recognised,  as  well  by  its  foliage  and  tendrils  as  by  the  structure  o£ 
the  flowers.     The  only  Order  at  all  aUied  to  it  is  that  of  the  Passifloracea 
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or  Passion-flowers,  almost  all  of  them  American,  and  chiefly  tropical,  but  of 
which  some  species  are  well  known  among  onr  greenhouse  or  stove  plants. 
To  the  Cucurbitacea  belong  the  Cucumbers,  Mdons,  Watermelons,  Gourde, 
Pumpkins,  Vegetable  Marrows,  etc.,  of  our  gardens,  most  of  them  of  very 
ancient  cidtiyation,  but  unknown  in  a  wild  state. 

I.  BBTOHIA.    BBYONY. 

Calyx  with  5  small  teeth.  Corolla  5-lobed.  Stamens  combined  into  3, 
of  whidi  2  are  double  and  1  single.  Style  3-lobed,  with  capitate  or  2-lobed 
stigmas.    Fruit  a  globular  berry. 

1.  Brjonla  dioica,  Linn.    Oommon  Bryony. 

Bootstock  perennial,  thick  and  tuberous,  sometimes  branched;  the 
annual  stems  climbing  to  a  great  length,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant, 
rough  with  minute  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  juice,  and  emitting  a  sickening 
smdl  in  dr3ring.  Tendrils  simple  or  branched,  and  spirally  twisted.  Leaves 
more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  5  or  7  broad,  angular,  and  coarsely  toothed 
lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  longest.  Flowers  dioecious,  the  males 
several  together  in  stalked  racemes,  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  corolla  broadly 
campanulate,  about  half  an  inch  diameter ;  the  females  much  smaller,  gene- 
rally 2  together,  nearly  rotate,  with  a  globular  ovary.  Berries  red  or  orange, 
about  4  lines  in  diameter,  containing  several  flat,  nearly  orbicular  seeds. 

Common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus.  Occurs  in  most  English  counties,  and  common  in  some,  but 
rare  in  the  north  and  in  Wales,  and  does  not  extend  into  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. Ft.  summer.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  black 
Bryony,  Tamus  communis,  a  very  different  plants  with  entire,  shining 
leaves.  ....... 

[The  Purslane  family,  inserted  here  in  the  first  edition,  is  now  placed 
above,  p.  81,  next  to  Caryophyllaoea,  and  the  Paronychia  &mily  will  be 
found  below,  next  to  Chenopodiacea.'] 


XXX.  CEASSULACRS:.    THE  CRASSULA  FAMILT. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  witli  snccnlent  leaves,  all  or  only  the 
upper  ones  usually  alternate,  rarely  all  opposite,  no  stipules, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes.  Sepals  8  or  more, 
usually  5,  sometimes  15  to  20,  cohering  at  the  base.  Petals  as 
many,  sometimes  united  in  a  single  corolla.  Stamens  as  many 
or  twice  as  many,  inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Ovary  superior;  the  carpels  as  many  as  the  petals, 
and  free,  usually  with  a  small,  flat  scale  at  their  base,  and 
forming  as  many  distinct  capsules,  each  containing  several 
seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Embryo  straight,  with  a 
thin,  fleshy  albumen. 

A  numerous  family,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  but 
particularly  abounding  in  south-western  Africa  and  in  the  rocky  districts 
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oi  Europe  and  centTal  Asia.  The  exact  conoordanee  in  nnmbei*  of  tlie  parts 
of  the  flower  of  the  different  whorls  forms  the  most  prominent  character  of 
the  funily,  to  which  the  snccnlent  leaves  give  a  peculiar  habit. 

Stam^M  3  or  4.    Plants  rery  small,  vitli  mfainte  flowtfs     .       .       .1.  Tillmjl, 
Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  (half  of  than  soBiotiniei  withoitt 
anthers). 
Petals  united  in  a  tnbnlar  corolla,  longer  than  the  calyx .       .       .    S.  CkxrvLEDOH* 
Petals  free  or  nearly  so,  and  spreading. 

Flowers  mostly  with  5  or  6  petals  and  sepals 8.  Sbdum. 

All  the  flowers  with  more  than  6,  usiudly  10  or  13  petals  and 
sepals 4.  Semperttvuh. 

Among  the  succulent  plants  in  oar  greenhouses,  the  CrassulaSf  Eohe' 
veriaSy  Bocheas,  and  a  few  others,  belong  to  this  family,  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  form  part  of  the  Fiooutea  and  Cactaoea,  whicn  are  en« 
tirely  exotic. 

I.  TILLfiA.    TILLlEA. 

Very  small  uinuals,  with  opposite  leayes,  and  minute  flowers  in  the 
upper  axils.    Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  8  or  4. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  contains  seveial  from  North 
America,  central  Asia,  southern  Africa^  and  Australia,  most  of  them 
amongst  the  smallest  of  flowering  plants. 

1.  Tmaea  miiseosaf  linn.    Momj  TUlsBa. 

The  whole  plant  is  seldom  more  than  2  inches  high,  and  usually  but  an 
inch,  or  even  much  less,  although  much  branched,  and  crowded  with 
flowers ;  it  is  usually  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  slender,  though  succulent. 
Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear.  Flowers  solitary  in  each  axil,  or 
several  together  in  little  clusters.  Sepals  lanceolate,  pointed.  Petals 
minute  and  subulate.    Carpels  with  2  minute  seeds  in  each. 

On  moist,  barren,  sandy  heaths  and  wastics,  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  to 
the  Netherlands.  Has  been  found  in  several  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  but  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 


n.  COTYLEDOH.    COTYLEDON. 

Herbs,  or  succulent  shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  (rarely  opposite  in 
some  exotic  species),  and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Sepals  5, 
small.  Petals  combined  into  a  sinele  tubular  or  campanulate  corolla,  with 
5  teeth  or  divisions.  Stamens  10,  mserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  but 
often  adnate  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Carpels  5,  each  with  a  scale  at  the 
base. 

Taking  this  genus  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Linnseus, 
it  includes  a  considerable  number  of  south-west  African,  besides  several 
south  European  and  central  Asiatic  ones,  which,  with  our  British  species, 
are  considered  by  some  modem  botanists  as  forming  a  distinct  genus  under 
the  name  of  UmbiUous, 

1.  Ootjledon  nmMliciu,  linn.   Wall  Oo^ledoa. 

{Pennywort,    Navelwort) 
Stock  perennial,  almost  woody.   Badical  and  lower  leayes  on  long  stalks. 
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fleshy,  orbicalar,  broadly  crenate,  and  more  or  less  peltate.  Flowering 
stems  erect,  firom  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  leafy 
at  the  base  only,  and  bearing  a  long  raceme  of  pendulous,  yellowish-green 
flowers.  Calyx  very  smalL  Corolla  cylindrical,  about  3  lines  long,  be- 
coming afterwards  somewhat  enlarged,  with  5  short  teeth,  and  enclosing 
the  stamens  and  carpels. 

On  rocks,  walls,  and  old  buildings  in  Western  Europe,  extending  east- 
ward round  the  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  southwards  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  northwards  to  Ireland,  western  England,  and  the 
south-west  comer  of  Scotland.  It  occurs  more  sparingly  along  the  south 
coast  of  England,  and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.     Fh 


ni.  SEBTJM.    SEDUM. 

Succulent  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the  base,  with  scattered  leaves, 
occasionally  opposite  or  whorled,  especially  at  the  base,  or  on  barren  stems  ; 
and  yellow,  white,  reddish  or  blue  flowers,  in  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs. 
Sepals  4  to  6  (usually  5).  Petals  as  many,  distinct.  Stamens  twice  as 
many.  Carpels  as  many  as  the  petals,  each  with  an  entire  or  emarginate 
scale  at  the  base,  and  containing  several  seeds. 

A  widely  difiUsed  genus,  numerous  in  species,  especially  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but  extending  also  into  North  America, 
and  the  mountains  of  South  America.  A  large  number  of  the  smaller, 
thick-leaved  species,  are  found  on  dry  rocks  or  stony  places,  whence  the 
popular  name  of  Stonecrop  applied  to  several  of  them. 

Leaves  flat,  broad. 

Flowers  ditedons,  with  4  sepals  and  petals 1.  )9.  Rhodiola, 

Flowers  h^maphrodlte,  in  large  ccrymbs,  with  5  sepals  and  petals     2.  S,  Tek^hium, 
Leaves  as  thick,  or  nearly  as  thick,  as  broad. 
Flotcers  white  or  reddish. 
Leaves  shortly  ovoid  or  globular. 

Whole  plant  quite  glabrous Z,  8.  anglieum. 

Calyx  and  pedicels  with  a  few  short,  glandular  hairs       .       .     4.  /8f.  daiyphyUvm, 
Leaves  oblong  or  cylindrical. 
Glabrous  perennial,  with  numerous  short  barren  branches, 

and  erect  flowering  stems    .       .       .      -,       .       .       .     5.  5.  dOmm. 
yisddly  downy,  erect  annual,  without  barren  branches .      ~.     6.  8,  viUosum. 
Flowers  yellow. 
Flowering  stems  1  to  3  inches  high.  Cymes  of  two  or  three  short 
branches. 

Leaves  ovoid  or  globular 7.  8.  acre. 

Leaves  cylindrical  or  oblong B,  8.  sexanguHare, 

Flowering  stems  at  least  6  inches  high.    Cymes  two  or  three 

times  divided 9,  8.  rupestre. 

The  8.  Sieboldi,  irom  Japan,  and  some  exotic  species,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Sedmn  Bbodiolaf  DC.    Roseroot  Sedum. 

(Boseroot  Midsummer-Tnen,) 
Stock  short,  thick,  and  almost  woody;  the  annual  stems  erect,  stout, 
simple,  6  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  leafy  to  the  top.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, sessile,  obovate  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed,  from  6  lines  to  an  inch 
long,  the  lower  ones  often  reduced  to  brown  scales.  Flowers  dicecious, 
yellow  or  rarely  purplish,  forming  rather  dense  cymes,  surrounded  by  the 
upper  leaves,  which  often  assume  a  yellow  or  purple  tinge ;  the  males  with 
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8  stamens,  rather  longer  than  the  petals  and  sepals ;  the  females  "with  4 
carpels,  ending  in  short  spreading  styles. 

In  defts  of  rocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
higher  monntaln-ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  Abundant  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  higher  mountains  of  northern  England  and  Ireland, 
descending  also  to  maritime  difEs  in  western  Scotland.  Fl,  summer.  The 
smell  of  £e  rootstock,  when  drying,  h^  been  compared  to  that  of  roses, 
whence  its  specific  name. 

2.  Sednm  TelepliluBt  Linn.    Orpine  Sednm. 

{L.faharium,  Bab.  Man.  Orpine,  Livelong.) 
Bootstock  perennial,  the  annual  stems  hard,  erect,  simple,  about  a  foot 
high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  scattered,  oboTate  or  oblong,  and  coarsely 
toothed ;  the  lower  ones  2  inches  long  or  even  more,  and  much  narrowed  or 
even  stalked  at  the  base;  the  upper  ones  often  rounded  at  the  base. 
Flowers  numerous,  purple  in  the  British  variety,  forming  a  handsome 
corymb  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Sepals  5,  short  and  pointed.  Petals  more 
than  twice  as  long.    Stamens  10,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals. 

On  the  borders  of  fields,  hedge-banks,  and  bushy  places,  in  northern 
and  central  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  districts  in 
the  more  southern  portion  of  its  area.  Occurs  in  most  of  the  British 
counties,  but  has  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  is  so  very 
tenacious  of  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  fkr  it  is  really  indigenous. 
Fl,  summer,  rather  late, 

3.  Sednm  anirUenm»  Huds.    anglieh  Sednm. 

A  small  perennial,  seldom  more  than  3  inches  high,  and  quite  glabrous 
in  all  its  parts ;  the  stems  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  ^e  base,  with 
short,  thick,  almost  globular  leaves,  crowded  on  the  short  barren  branches, 
more  loosely  scattered  and  occasionally  opposite  on  the  flowering  ones. 
Flowers  white,  occasionally  tinged  vrith  pink,  in  a  short,  irregular  cyme. 
Sepals  short  and  green.  Petals  more  than  twice  as  long,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  pointed. 

In  rocky  or  stony  places,  usually  not  far  fi^Dm  the  sea,  in  western 
Europe,  from  Portugal  to  southern  Norway,  ascending  also  high  into  the 
mountains  of  the  south-west.  Abundant  along  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  and  appears  also  occasionally,  but  rarely,  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  England.    Fl,  avmmer. 

4.  Sednm  dasyphyllnm,  Linn.    Tblck- leaved  Sednm. 

Very  nearly  aUied  to  8.  angUcum^  but  usually  rather  smaller,  of  a 
glaucous  green,  and  the  flowering  summits  more  or  less  viscid,  with  short, 
glandular  hairs;  the  leaves  thicker,  and  more  frequently  opposite;  the 
cymes  of  flowers  more  compact,  of  a  dead  white  tinged  with  rose-colour ; 
and  the  petals  broader  and  not  so  pointed. 

Much  more  widely  spread  on  rocks  and  walls,  in  western,  central,  and 
southern  Europe  than  8.  analicwm^  but  does  not  extend  eastward  to  the 
Russian  territory,  nor  northward  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain, 
only  indicated  in  a  few  localities  in  southern  England,  with  some  doubt  as 
to  its  being  really  indigenous,  but  probably  truly  so  in  Cork  county,  Ireland. 
f7.  MfTTtmer. 
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5.  Sedum  album,  Linn.    IXHilte  Sedum. 

Stock  creeping  and  procmnbent,  bearing  in  winter  short  barren  stems 
with  crowded  leaves,  and  in  summer  erect  flowering  branches,  ^m  4  to  6 
inches  high,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  Leaves  scattered,  oblong  or  cylindri- 
cal, 3  to  6  lines  long.  Flowers  of  a  pure  white  or  slightly  pink,  rather 
small  and  numerous,  in  elegant  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs.  Sepals  short, 
oval,  and  obtuse.    Petals  nearly  three  times  as  long,  oblong  and  obtuse. 

On  old  walls,  rocks,  cottage  roofs,  etc.,  over  the  greater  part  of  Eujrope 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain  perhaps  truly 
indigenous  in  the  Malvern  HiUs  and  in  Somersetshire ;  and  Mr.  Carrol 
reports  that  a  variety  with  short  thick  leaves  is  found  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  near  Cork ;  in  other  places  where  the  species  has  been  observed,  it 
had  probably  been  introduced  from  gardens.    FL  summer, 

6.  Sedmn  ▼Ulosnin,  Linn.    Batry  Sednin. 

An  annual,  with  erect,  nearly  simple  stems,  3  to  4  inches  high ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  always  more  or  less  covered  with  short,  viscid 
hairs,  Kke  8,  dcLsyphyUum,  Leaves  more  than  twice,  often  4  or  5  times,  as 
long  as  thick,  alternate  or  scattered.  Flowers  few,  of  a  pale,  rather  dingy 
rose-colour,  in  a  small,  rather  loose,  terminal  cyme.  Sepals  ovate  and 
green.    Petals  ovate,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

In  bogs  and  along  stony  riUs,  in  the  mountains  of  western,  central,  and 
northern  Europe,  frequent  in  northern  England  and  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  mmrner, 

7.  Sedmn  acre,  Linn.    Bittiiir  Sedum. 

{WcilhT&ppeT,) 

Tufts  perennial  and  procimibent,  consisting  of  numerous  short  barren 
stems,  and  erect  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  from  1  to  2  or  3  inches 
high  ;  the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous,  assuming  a  yellowish  tiqge,  and 
biting  to  the  taste  when  chewed.  Leaves  small,  thick,  ovoid  or  sometimes 
nearly  globular,  those  of  the  barren  shoots  usually  closely  imbricated  in  six 
rows.  Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow,  in  small  terminal  cymes.  Sepals  very 
short.    Petals  much  longer,  narrow-oblong  and  pointed. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  in  stony  and  sandy  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl,  sumTner. 

8.  Sedum  jiezangrulare,  Linn.    Tasteless  Sedum. 

Very  near  8,  acre^  and  by  some  considered  as  a  mere  variety,  differing 
only  by  the  more  slender  leaves,  several  times  longer  than  thick,  and  by 
the  flavour  said  to  be  less  acrid. 

A  rather  scarce  plant,  scattered  over  central  and  eastern  Europe.  Indi- 
cated in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  on  old  walk,  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties,  but  with  doubts  as  to  its  being  indigenous.    Fl,  awnmer, 

9.  Sedum  rupestre,  Linn.    Sock  Sedum. 
Stock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  numerous  short  barren  ^hootSt  1  to  9 
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inches  long ;  the  terminal  flowering  stems  ascending  or  erect,  6  inches  to  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  cylindrical,  with  a  short  point,  and  more  or 
less  extended  at  the  base  below  their  point  of  insertion  into  a  short  spur, 
flowers  yellow,  considerably  larger  than  in  the  other  British  species,  form- 
ing a  terminal  cyme  of  4  or  5  to  7  or  8  recurred  branches,  each  bearing 
from  8  to  5  or  6  sessile  flowers.  Sepals  short  and  ovate ;  the  petals  twice 
as  long  and  linear. 

On  old  walls  and  stony  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain,  it  is  undoubtedly 
^d  in  several  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England  and  in 
Ireland,  but  has  besides  established  itself  in  many  places  where  it  has 
esci^>ed  from  cultivation.  Fl,  summer.  Slight  varieties  have  been  dis- 
tinguished under  the  names  of  8,  r^flexum  and  8  Forsterianumt  but  the 
characters  assigned,  derived  chiefly  from  the  more  or  less  crowded,  closely 
appressed  or  spreading  leaves  of  the  barren  shoots,  are  veiy  difficult  to 
appreciate,  and  appear  to  depend  more  on  station  than  on  any  real  differ- 
ence in  the  plants. 


IV.  SEMPEBVIVTril.    HOUSELEEK, 

Succulent  herbs,  with  a  perennial,  often  woody  stock,  usuallv  larger 
and  coarser  than  the  Sedwns ;  the  thick,  succulent  leaves  densely  imbricated, 
on  the  short,  often  globular,  barren  shoots,  and  scattered  along  the  erect 
flowering  stems.  Inflorescence  and  flowers  as  in  Sedum,  except  that  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  much  more  numerous,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  carpels 
varying  from  6  to  20  (usually  10  to  12).  Stamens  twice  as  many,  but  one 
half  occasionally  abortive  and  very  sxnall,  or  sometimes  transformed  into 
extra  carpels.  The  little  scales  placed  under  the  carpels  are  toothed  or 
jagged,  or  sometimes  wanting. 

Besides  the  common  one,  there  are  a  few  allied  species  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  some  half-shrubby  ones  in  the  Canary  islands,  and  several 
in  south-western  Africa.  Some  of  these  have  long  been  in  cultivation 
among  our  garden  succulent  plants. 

1.  Sempervlmm  teotomm,  Linn.*    Oommon  Bonseleek. 

The  barren  shoots  form  numerous,  almost  globular  tufts,  from  whence, 
in  subsequent  years,  arise  the  stout,  succulent  flowering  stems  to  the  height 
of  about  a  foot.  Leaves  very  thick  and  fleshy ;  the  lower  ones  1  to  l^ 
inches  long,  ending  in  a  short  point,  and  bordered  by  a  line  of  short, 
stiff  hairs ;  the  upper  ones  as  well  as  the  cymes  more  or  less  clothed  with 
a  short,  viscid  down.  Flowers  pink,  sessile  along  the  spreading  or  re- 
curved branches  of  the  cyme.  Petals  linear,  pointed,  two  or  three  times 
as  long  as  the  sepals,  downy  on  the  outside,  and  ciliate  on  the  edges,  like 
the  leaves. 

In  rocky  situations,  in  the  great  mountain-ranffes  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  having  been  very  long  cultivated  as  a  curio- 
sity, it  is  widely  spread  over  northern  Europe,  as  an  introduced  plant,  on 
cottage-roofs  and  old  walls.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Britain.    Fi.  summer. 
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XXXI.  RDBESIACEJE.    THE  RIBES  FAMILY. 

This  family  is  identical  with  the  Innnean  genns  Ribesy  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  exotic  shrubby  genera  of  SaodfragacecBy 
bnt  maintained  as  distinct  on  account  of  the  snccnlent  frnit 
with  parietal  placentas,  and  the  union  of  the  styles  at  the 
base,  indicating  some  approach  to  the  Oactaceoe. 

I.  BIBES.    BIBES. 

Shrubs,  "with  alternate^  palmately  veined  or  lobed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
and  axillary  flowers  in  racemes,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  adnate  to  the 
ovary  at  the  base,  the  limb  divideki  into  4  or  5  segments.  Petals  as  many, 
very  small  and  scale-like,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  as  many.  Ovary  inferior,  1 -celled,  with  many  ovules  inserted  on 
2  parietal  placentas.  Style  deeply  divided  into  2  or  4  lobes.  Fruit  a 
berry,  fiUed  with  juicy  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  suspended  by  long 
stalks.    Albumen  homy,  with  a  small,  straight  embryo. 

A  genus  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in  north-western  America, 
and  a  small  number  extend  down  the  Andes  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  continent. 

Stems  prickly.    Peduncles  1-  or  2-flowered 1,  B.  GrosstOaria, 

Stems  nnarmed.    Flowers  in  racemes. 
Flowers  all  complete. 
Leaves  inodorous.    Pedicels  all  short.    Fruit  red  or  white    .    3.  B,  rubrum. 
Leaves  strongly  scented.    Lowest  pedicels  of  each  raceme 

longer  than  the  npper  ones.     Frnit  black       .       .       .    4.  A.  niffrum. 
Flowers  dioedons.    Fruit  red B.  B.  alginum. 

The  Scarlet  Bibes  and  several  others,  now  frequent  in  our  shrubberies, 
are  natives  of  north-western  America. 

1.  Rlbes  OroMularlat  Linn.    Oooseberry  Rlbes. 

A  much  branched  but  rather,  weak  shrub,  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  nume- 
rous palmately  spreading  prickles,  either  single  or  2  or  3  together.  Leaves 
small,  orbicular,  palmately  divided  into  3  or  5  crenated  lobes,  more  or  less 
hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  green,  hanging  singly  or  in  pairs  on  short 
pedicels  from  little  tufts  of  young  leaves.  Calyx-tube  shortly  campanu- 
late,  the  segments  oblong,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.  Berry  of 
the  wild  plant  rather  small  and  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  stiff  hairs,  but  in 
cultivation  varying  much  in  size  and  colour,  and  often  quite  glabrous. 

In  thickets,  open  woods,  and  hedges,  in  the  rocky  parts  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  western  Asia.  In  Britain,  well  established  in  many 
places,  in  hedges  and  even  wilder  places,  but  scarcely  indigenous,  having 
been  abundantly  cultivated  in  cottege-gardens  for  several  centuries.  M, 
early  spriiiff. 

2.  Rlbes  iubnmit  Linn.    Currant  Blbes. 

{Bed  and  White  Currants,) 
An  erect,  branching  shrub,  3  or  4  feet  high,  without  prickles.     Leaves 
on  rather  long  stalks,  much  larger  and  thinner  than  those  of  the  GoosC' 
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hmyfWiih  3  or  5  rather  short  and  broad-toothed  lobes,  glabrous,  or  more 
frequently  sprinkled  with  a  few  minute  hairs  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
more  or  less  downy  underneath.  Flowers  small,  greenish-white,  several 
together  in  axillary  racemes  at  the  base  of  the  yearns  shoots.  These 
lacemes  are  either  erect  or  pendulous  when  in  flower,  but  almost  always 
pendulous  when  in  fruit ;  the  pedicels  all  short,  and  do  not  commence  at  the 
Teiy  base  of  the  raceme  as  in  R,  nigrum^  each  pedicel  being  in  the  axil  of 
a  small  bract.  Calyx-segments  broadly  spreading,  obovate  or  rounded, 
twice  the  length  of  Uie  small  petals.  Berries  red  when  wild,  varying  in 
cnltiYation  from  red  to  white. 

In  rocky  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  replaced  in  southern  Europe  %nd  central 
Asia  by  the  R,  petraum.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Enjglandy  and 
occurs  also  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  has  been 
80  long  and  so  generally  cultivated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sav  how  far  it  is 
really  indigenous.  Fl,  spring.  A  variety  with  more  upright  racemes  has 
been  Msely  referred  to  the  Continental  R.  petrtBum,  and  another  with  the 
flowers  almost  sessile  has  been  distinguishea  as  R.  spioaium, 

3.  Blbes  alpinmn,  linn.    Monntaiii  Rlbes. 

Very  near  R,  rvbrum^  but  the  leaves  are  smaller,  more  deeply  divided, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  glabrous  underneath ;  the  flowers  much  smaller 
and  always  dioecious ;  the  males  rather  numerous,  in  little,  erect  racemes, 
of  1  to  1^  inches ;  the  pedicels  slender,  but  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
bracts;  the  females,  on  separate  shrubs,  much  fewer  together,  in  very 
short  racemes,  and  often  almost  sessile;  the  berries  small  and  taste- 
less. 

In  rocky,  hilly  districts,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  Eussian 
Asia ;  not  an  alpine  plant,  notwithstanding  its  name,  but  said  to  extend  to 
rather  high  northern  latitudes;  it  may  not>  however,  always  have  been 
properly  distinguished  from  R,  rubrum.  Bather  scarce  in  Britain, 
and  chiefly  in  central  and  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland ;  it 
does  not  extend  into  the  Highlands,  nor  is  it  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl, 
spring, 

4.  Blbes  nlgnim»  Linn.    Slack  Blbes. 
{Black  Currant) 

Easily  known  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  leaves  when  rubbed,  arising 
from  the  small,  glandular  dots  copiously  sprinkled  on  the  imder  side. 
Stem  unarmed.  Leaves  rather  larger  than  in  R.  rubrum,  more  cordate,  and 
^isnally  with  only  three  broad,  crenate  lobes,  coarse  and  rough,  but  scarcely 
bairy.  Racemes  pendulous,  looser  than  in  the  R.  rubrum^  the  flowers 
larger,  campanulate,  on  longer  pedicels,  of  which  the  lowest,  arising  from 
the  very  base  of  the  raceme,  are  much  longer  than  the  others.  Calyx 
rather  hoary  outside.    Berries  black. 

In  woods,  in  northern,  central,  and  eastern  Europe,  and  Bussian  and 
central  Asia,  but  less  common  in  western  Europe  than  the  last  two  species. 
In  Britain,  although  found  in  l^cool,  shady  places,  and  boggy  thickets,  in 
various  parts  of  England,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  be  truly  indi- 
genous, as,  like  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Currant^  its  cultivation  dates  from 
a  very  early  period.    Fl,  spring. 
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XXXn.  SAXIFEAGACEJE.   THE  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  genera,  trees  or  sbmbs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Calyx  free,  or  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  4  or  6  (rarely  more)  lobes  or 
segments.  Petals  as  many,  perigynous  or  none.  Stamens  as 
many,  or  twice  as  many  (rarely  more),  perigynous.  Ovary 
either  adherent  or  inserted  on  a  broad  base,  either  2-  or 
4-celled,  or  1-celled,  with  2  or  more  parietal  placentas,  often 
lobed  at  the  top,  with  as  many  (rarely  twice  as  many)  styles 
or  stigmas  as  cells  or  placentas.  IVuit  a  capsule.  Seeds 
several,  usually  many,  to  each  cell  or  placenta ;  the  albmnen 
usually  copious,  rarely  none. 

An  extensive  family,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  including 
many  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  the  Hydrangeas^  EscaUoniaSj  PhUadelphtcses 
{Si/ringas)y  BeutziaSy  etc.  of  our  gardens,  of  which  the  British  herbaceous 
genera  can  give  very  little  idea.  The  characters  of  the  Order  are  moreover 
somewhat  complicated,  there  being  several  exceptions  among  exotic  genera, 
besides  those  alluded  to  in  the  above  general  character.  The  three  British 
genera  differ  from  each  other  in  many  essential  points,  but  are  all  distin- 
guished from  BosacecB  by  the  definite  stamens  and  want  of  stipules,  from 
them  and  from  Crassulacea,  by  the  carpels  united  into  a  single  ovary,  and 
from  Lt/thrariea  by  the  distinct  styles  and  the  more  adherent  ovary. 

Petals  none 2.  OHBTSoaPUEKiDH. 

Petals  5. 

Stamens  10,  all  bearing  anthers.    Styles  2 1.  Saxifbaga. 

Stamens  6  bearing  anthers ;  6  barren,  with  a  tuft  of  globular- 
beaded  filaments.    Stigmas  4 8.  Fabkassia. 

I.  SAXIEEA0A.    SAXIFEAGE. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  more  commonly  with  a  perennial  tufted  stock, 
with  radical  or  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  terminal 
flowers  either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  or  more  or  less 
adherent  at  the  base,  with  5  teeth  or  segments.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10, 
inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Ovary 
2-celled,  superior  or  more  or  less  inferior,  with  2  distinct  styles.  Seeds 
several  in  each  cell,  with  a  small  embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  numerous  genus,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  or  rock  plants,  abim- 
dant  in  all  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  some 
species  ascending  to  the  highest  Alpine  or  furthermost  Arctic  stations, 
others  extend  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
whilst  a  few  descend  to  the  hot  limestone  rocks  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Leaves  all  opposite  and  small.     Low,  spreading  plant.     Flowers 

purple 1.  ^.  opporitifoUa^ 

L^ves  alternate  or  radical. 
Flowers  yellow. 
Calyx  spreading,  adherent  at  the  base.    Stem  bearing  several 
flowers  .....       .»»....    2.  iS.  (Ueoidet* 

Gfayx  reflexed,  free.    Stems  l-flowered ' .    8.  ^.  hirculus^ 

Flowers  white  or  pink. 
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Calyx  adherent  at  the  base,  the  loibei  erect  or  spreading. 
Stem  much  branched  at  the  base,  with  procumbent  or  densely 
tnfted  barren  shoots.    Leaves  narrow,  simple  or  3-lobed« 
Leaves  or  their  lobes  acnte.    Tufts  loose         ....    4.  8.  hypnoides. 
Leaves  or  their  lobes  obtuse.    Tufts  dense      .       .       .       .    6.  8,  caispitosa. 
Stems  simple  or  branched,  without  barren  shoots  at  the  base. 
Perennials,  with  the  radical  leaves  larger,  and  longer  stalked. 
Lower  leaves  rounded  or  palmate.     Flowers  solitary  or 
panicled. 
Lowland  plant.    Stem  erect.    Lower  leaves  crenate  .    .    6.  <9.  granulata, 
Bigh  alpine  plants.   Stems  weak.   Lower  leaves  angular 
or  deeply  lobed. 
Petals  at  least  twice  a?  long  as  the  calyx     .       .       .    7.  A  cemua. 
Petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx       ....    8.  8.  rivularis, 
Badical  leaves  ovate,  toothed.    Stem  ahnoet  leafless,  with 

a  terminal  head  of  small  flowers 10,  8.  niwUii. 

Annual,  with  narrow  leaves,  entire  or  S-lobed        .       .       ,    9.  8.  tridactylites. 
Calyx  free^  with  reflexed  ditfiHons. 
Flowers  white.    Leaves  thin,  angular  or  acutely  toothed  .       .  11.  8.  slellaris* 
Flowers  pink.    Leaves  thick  and  leathery,  crenate. 

Leaves  obovate,  narrowed  at  the  base H.  8.  un^rosa. 

Leaves  orbicular,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base   .       .       .13.  8.  geum. 

The  large,  somewhat  coarse  Siberian  S.  crassifoliay  is  common  among 
herbaceous  plants  in  our  gardens.  The  Chinese  8.  sarmentosa,  with  long, 
hanging  ptinners,  is  often  grown  in  pots  in  cottage  windows ;  and  several 
species  from  the  great  European  mountain-ranges,  form  a  large  proportion 
of  all  cultivated  collections  of  alpine  plants. 

1.  Saxifraffa  oppoiltlfolia,  Linn.    Purple  Saaclfrare* 

Stems  perennial,  creeping,  very  much  branched,  forming  low,  straggling 
tofts,  of  several  inches  in  £ameter,  seldom  rising  above  an  inch  from  the 
ground.  Leaves  crowded,  small,  opposite,  obovate,  and  ciliate.  Flowers 
rather  large,  handsome,  and  purple,  often  so  crowded  as  almost  to  conceal 
the  foliage,  altJhough  growing  singly  on  very  short,  erect  branches.  Calyx- 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  and  capsule  up  to  more  than  half  its  length ; 
the  segments  ovate,  green,  erect  or  spreading,  not  half  so  long  as  the  petals. 

In  moist  alpine  situations,  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  and 
Bussian  and  centxal  Asia,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Common 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  also  found,  but  sparingly,  on  some  of  the 
higher  Irish,  Welsh,  and  northern  English  mountains.  Fl.  spring  and  early 
mmner. 

2.  Sazifraera  aisoidei,  Linn.    Tellow  Saxtfragre. 

^  Stock  short,  sometimes  tufted,  the  flowering  stems  ascending  to  about 
6  inches  high.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow,  rather  thick,  smooth  and  shining, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  entire  or  rarely  notched  with  1  or  2  teeth.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  a  loose  panicle  of  from  3  or  4  to  a  dozen  or  more.  Calyx- seg- 
ments not  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  often  narrow  like  them,  and  almost 
as  yellow,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  having  ten  petals  with  a 
broad  circular  disk  in  the  centre.  Capsule  adhering,  to  about  half  its 
length,  to  the  short  tube  of  the  calvx. 

On  wet  rocks  or  gravel,  along  rills  and  springs,  in  almost  all  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
descending  also  much  lower  than  the  last.    Abundant  in  Scotland,  the  north 
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of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  apparently  wanting  in  Wales. 
Fl,  eummer  and  autumn, 

3.  Sazlflragra  BircaliUy  linn.    Marsb  Saxifiragre. 

Perennial  stock  still  shorter  than  in  the  last,  and  often  reduced  to  a 
small  tuft.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  and  entire.  Flower- 
ing stems  ascending,  as  in  8»  aizoides^  to  about  6  inches,  but  terminated  bj 
a  single,  rather  large  flower;  the  calyx  almost  entirely  free,  with  oblong, 
reflexed  divisions,  not  half  so  long  as  the  erect,  narrow-obovate  or  oblong, 
yellow  petals.    Capsule  rather  large,  endiug  in  2  spreading  beaks. 

In  wet  moors,  at  high  elevations,  chiefly  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
eastern  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  generally  round  the 
Arctic  circle ;  rare  in  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  localities 
in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Fl,  August, 

4.  Sazlflragra  li3rpnoides»  Linn.    CutJeaved  Sazlfkaffe. 

{8,  hirta  and  8,  affiniSf  Bab.  Man.) 

Perennial  stock  usually  shortly  creeping  and  rather  slender,  much 
branched,  with  numerous  decumbent  barren  shoots,  attaining,  in  most 
situations,  2  or  3  inches,  but  sometimes  contracted  into  a  short,  dense  tuft 
Leaves  mostly  entire,  2  or  3  lines  long,  narrow-linear  and  pointed,  but 
some  of  the  larger  ones  are  often  3-lobed,  or  even  5-lobed,  and  attain  half 
an  inch;  they  are  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  ciliated  with  slender,  often 
glandular  hairs.  At  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
die  leaf-tufts  are  often  somewhat  enlarged  and  crowded  into  an  oblong  head 
or  bulb.  Flowering  stems  3  to  6  inches  high,  with  very  few  leaves,  and 
from  1  to  6  orjS  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  capsule ;  the  segments  not  one-third  so  long  as  the 
petals,  and  usually  more  or  less  pointed. 

In  rather  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  the  mountains  of  western  Europe, 
descending  occasionally  to  low,  hilly  districts.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  and  northern  England,  but  very  local  in  the  southern  counties. 
FL  summer.  It  is  very  variable  in  the  jdegree  of  development  of  its  stems, 
leases  and  flowers,  in  the  more  or  less  viscid  hairs,  and  in  the  leaves  and 
calyx-segments  more  or  less  pointed  or  almost  obtuse.  This  has  given  rise 
to  its  subdivision  into  numerous  supposed  species ;  besides  that  some  of  its 
extreme  varieties  have  been  mistaken  for  8,  geranioides,  8,  mmcoideSy  and 
other  Continental  species  not  found  in  Britain. 

5.  Sazifraera  ceespitosa,  linn.    Tufted  Saxifragre* 

Very  near  to  the  last,  but  never  emitting  the  weak,  procumbent  barren 
shoots  of  that  species ;  the  leaves  broader,  more  obtuse,  and  more  fre- 
quently lobed,  and  the  calyx-divisions  also  obtuse.  The  short,  leafy  stems 
are  crowded  into  dense  tufts ;  the  flowering  stems  from  2  to  3  inches  high 
generally  covered  with  a  short  glandular  down,  and  Jjearing  1  or  2  white 
flowers,  smaller  than  in  8.  hypnMea, 

A  high  northern  and  Arctic  plant  In  Britain,  only  on  some  of  the 
higher  Scotch  mountains,  such  as  Ben  Avers  and  Ben  Nevis.  Fl,  summer. 
High  alpine  forms  of  8,  hypmides  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  this 
plant,  and  are  not  indeed  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it. 
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6.  Saxlflrara  granulate,  linn.    Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Perennial  stock  reduced  to  a  number  of  small  bulbs,  covered  with 
whitish  or  brown  hairy  scales.  Stems  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  simple 
or  slightly  branched,  more  or  less  covered  with  short  spreading  hairs,  which 
become  glandular  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  Bamcal  and  lower  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  reniform,  obtusely  crenate  or  lobed,  the  upper  ones  few  and 
small,  more  acutely  lobad  or  entire.  Flowers  white,  rather  large,  8  to  6 
together,  in  rather  dose  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  ovary,  with  rather  obtuse  divisions,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  petals. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  on  banks,  throughout  temperate  Europe, 
extending  northward  into  Scandinavia,  and  east^vBrd  into  central,  but  per- 
haps not  into  Eussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  England  and 
sonthem  Scotland,  but  scarcely  penetrates  into  the  Highlands ;  in  Ireland, 
near  Dublin  and  Derry.    Fl,  spring  and  tarly  mmmer. 

7.  Saxlflrara  eemnav  Linn.    Brooplar  Saadfraffo. 

In  many  respects  allied  to  8,  granulata,  of  which  it  may  be  a  starved 
alpine  variety.  It  is  weaker,  more  glabrous,  and  slender ;  the  stock  does 
not  always  form  distinct  bulbs ;  the  leaves  are  smaller,  angular  or  broadly 
lobed,  and  the  upper  ones  have  often  little  bulbs  in  their  axils.  Flowering 
stems  more  or  less  drooping  at  the  summit,  with  1  to  8  flowers,  rather 
smaller  than  8,  granulata* 

At  great  elevations,  in  a  few  of  the  larger  Daountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  only  known  on  the 
snnmiit  of  Ben  Lawers,  where,  however,  it  very  seldom  flowers,  and  is  now 
ahnost  extinct. 

8.  Saxlflrara  rlwnlarlSy  linn.    Brook  Sazifraffo. 

A  glabrous  plant,  still  smaller  than  8.  cemuaf  which  it  much  resembles 
m  foliage.  Perennial  stock  small,  and  seldom  forming  bulbs ;  radical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  deeply  3-  or  6-lobed.  Flowering  stems  weak,  only 
2  or  3  inches  long,  with  very  few  small  leaves,  and  1  to  3  flowers,  like 
those  of  8»  cemuat  but  much  smaller,  the  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the 
calyx. 

A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  species,  with  nearly  the  same  ^eo^phical 
range  as  8.  cemua,  but  usually  not  so  scarce.  In  Britain  it  occurs 
sparingly  near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben  Nevis,  and  more 
abmids^tly  on  Lochnagar.    Fl.  Jugust, 

9.  Sazlfiraffa  tridaetylites*  Linn.    Bne-leaved  Saxiflrare. 

A  little  erect  annual,  2  to  5  inches  high,  simple  or  branched,  and  more 
or  less  clothed  with  a  glandular  down.  Eadical  leaves  very  small,  entire, 
and  stalked.  Stem  leaves  either  entire  and  linear-oblong  or  more  frequently 
3-lobed.  Flowers  small,  white,  growing  singly  on  rather  long  pedicels. 
Calyx  adherent,  with  ovate  segments  not  half  so  long  as  the  petals. 

On  walLs  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  firom,  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  less  so  further  north,  especially  on  the  western  side. 
Fl,  spring  and  earlt/  summer, 
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10.  Sazlfraira  nlvalls«  Linn.     Alpine  BaaUtmge* 

Perennial  stock  short  and  simple,  but  thick  and  hard,  crowned  -with  a 
tufb  of  spreading,  oboyate,  toothed  leaves,  rather  thick  and  leathery,  and 
narrowed  into  a  stalk  at  the  base.  Stems  simple,  erect,  2  to  5  inches  high, 
slightly  hairy  in  the  upper  part,  leafless,  or  with  1  or  2  small  leaves  dose 
under  the  flowers.  These  are  small,  collected  together  in  little  teiminal 
heads.  Calyx  adherent  to  about  halfway  up  the  ovary,  with  shortly  oblong 
spreading  segments,  about  the  length  of  the  obovate,  white  petals. 

In  the  moimtains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  on  the 
highest  of  the  Sudetan  mountains  in  Bohemia.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
Scotch  mountains,  and  found  also,  but  much  more  sparingly,  in  the  lAke 
districts  of  northern  England,  in  North  Wales,  and  on  Ben  Bulben,  in 
Ireland.    Fl,  mmmer, 

11.  Saxlflrara  stellarlSt  linn.    Star  Saxtfragre. 

A  perennial,  but  the  stock  is  small,  and  has  often  an  annual  appearance ; 
it  is  crowned  by  one  or  more  tufts  of  spreading  leaves,  rather  tlun,  vaxyiog 
from  oblong  to  obovate,  with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  and  tapering  at  the  base. 
When  luxuriant  these  tufts  are  elongated  into  leafy  branches  of  1  or  2 
inches.  Stems  erect,  3  to  6  inches  high,  leafless,  except  a  small,  leafy  bract 
under  each  pedicel.  Flowers  from  2  or  8  to  8  or  10,  rather  small,  white 
and  starlike,  on  slender,  spreading  pedicels,  forming  a  loose  terminal  panicle. 
Calyx  free  almost  to  the  base,  the  segments  closely  reflexed  on  the  pedicel. 
Petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Capsule  rather  large,  with  2  diverging 
beaks. 

On  wet  rocks,  and  along  rivulets  and  springs,  in  all  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  also  in  northern  America.  Frequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
and  Ireland. 

12.  SaxUraffa  iiiiabroaa«  Linn.     Kondon-^rlde  Saziflrave. 

(London  Pride,    St»  VatrioVi  CMage,    None-so-pretty,) 

Perennial  stock  shortly  branched,  crowned  by  the  spreading  leaves, 
forming  dense  tufts,  which  in  our  gardens  will  attain  near  a  foot  in  dmmeter. 
Leaves  rather  thick  and  leathery,  usually  glabrous,  obovate,  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  bordered  with  cartilaginous  orenatures  or  coarse  teeth,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a  short,  more  or  less  flattened  stalk,  ciliated  at  the 
edges.  Stems  erect,  leafless,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Flowers  small,  piok, 
elegantly  spotted  with  a  darker  colour,  in  a  loose,  slender  panicle.  Calyx. 
free,  with  short  segments  closely  reflexed  on  the  pedicel.  Petals  much 
longer^  ovate  or  oblong,  and  spreading. 

In  shady  places,  in  Portugal,  western  Spain,  and  the  higher  Pyrenees, 
and  reappearing  in  south-western  Ireland.  Cultivated  from  an  early  period 
in  our  gardens,  it  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  some  locsdities  in 
northern  England  and  south-western  Scotland.    Fl,  early  mmrner, 

13.  Xtdney  Saxiflrare.    Saxlflrara  Oemn,  Idsn. 

Closely  allied  to  8,  umbrosa  in  its  habit  and  flowers,  this  species  only 
differs  in  its  leaves,  which  are  orbicular,  usually  notched  or  cordate  at 
the  base,  with  long  stalks,  less  flattened  than  in  the  last  species,  and 
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usnallj  veiy  hairy ;  the  leares  themselves  also  hare  often  a  few  scattered 
hairs  on  both  surfaces. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  8.  umbrosa,  but 
it  appears  generally  to  prefer  lower  altitudes.  Fl.  early  summer.  Specimens 
in  some  measure  intermediate  between  this  and  the  last  species,  with  the 
leaves  orbicular  or  nearly  so,  but  not  cordate,  and  the  stalk  somewhat  flat- 
tened, have  been  gathered  near  Killamey.  They  have  been  published  as 
species,  under  the  names  of  8.  hirmta  and  8.  eUffonSf  whilst  others  consi- 
der them  as  hybrids.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  there  appears  to 
be  but  little  evidence,  and  they  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  8,  gewm. 


U,  CHBTSOSFLXHIUX.    CHEYSOSPLENE. 

Delicate  herbs,  perennial  and  creeping  at  the  base ;  the  short  flowering 
stems  ascending,  and  often  of  a  golden  yellow  at  the  top ;  with  orbicular 
leaves,  no  stipules,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  in  short  leafy  terminal  cymes. 
Caljz  adherent,  with  4,  or  rarely  6,  short,  free  segments.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  8,  rarely  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx-segments.  Ovary 
adherent  to  near  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  2  short,  conical  lobes, 
each  with  a  short  style,  and  surrounded  by  a  crenated  disk  within  the 
stamens.  Capsule  1 -celled,  opening  at  the  top  in  2  short  valves.  Seeds 
several,  attached  to  2  parietal  placentas.  Albumen  copious,  with  a  small 
embryo. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

leaves  oppoelte         ..........     1.  C.  c/ppotMf(Mvm* 

Leaves  alternate 2.  C.  aiUmifoUum, 

1.  Cbrjsosplenliim  opposltlfoliiun,  Linn.  Opposite  Chrysosplenef 

{Golden  8asnfrage,) 

The  loose,  leafy  tufts  often  spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  stems 
scarcely  rising  above  4  or  5  inches  from  the  ground,  simple  or  forked  near 
the  top.  Leaves  all  opposite,  8  or  4  to  6  or  8  lines  in  diameter,  slightly 
crenated  or  sinuate,  and  notched  at  the  base,  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface.  Flowers  small  and  sessilo,  in  little,  compact  cymes,  sur* 
roanded  by  leaves  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  smaller,  more  sessile,  and 
often  of  a  golden  yellow.    Calyx-segments  obtuse  and  spreading. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  along  the  sides  ci  rivulets,  disper»?d  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  spring, 

2.  Cbrysosplenlnm  altemlfolinm,  Linn.      Alternate 
Chrysosplenerf 

Closely  resembles  C,  oppoHtifoUum,  but  is  usually  of  a  paler  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  always  alternate,  and  the  lower  ones  on  longer  stalks  and 
rather  more  of  a  kidney  shape. 

In  similar  situations  as  0,  pppoditifoliumj  and  much  more  common  in 
Contin^tal  Europe,  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America, 
extending  into  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  much  less 
common  than  C,  oppositifoUum,  although  pretty  generally  distributed.  FL 
spring.  The  two  species  are  frequently  found  growing  together,  but  appear 
sdways  to  retain  their  characters.  t^ 
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m.  PABHABSIA.    PAENASSIA. 


Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  entire  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and  erect, 
annual  flowering  stems,  usually  bearing  a  single  leaf,  and  a  single  terminal 
flower.  Calyx  in  the  British  species  almost  £ree,  with  5  segments.  Petals 
5,  perigynous.  Stamens  perigynous,  5  perfect,  and  5  imperfect  bearing, 
instead  of  anthers,  a  tuft  of  globular-headed  filaments.  Stigmas  4,  rarely 
3,  sessile.  Capsule  1 -celled,  opening  in  4,  or  rarely  3,  valves.  Seeds  very 
numerous,  without  albumen,  inserted  on  4,  rarely  3,  parietal  placentas, 
opposite  the  styles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  valves. 

A  few  species  are  inhabitants  of  bogs  and  wet  places  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  The  above  characters  are  so  well  marked,  that  the 
genus  is  not  easily  confounded  with  any  other,  but  its  place  in  the  Natural 
System  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has  been  most  generally  placed 
amongst  Thalamifior<B^  with  the  BroseracetBy  next-  to  Violac&B  and 
Folygalea ;  but  its  close  afiinity  with  Saxifraga  and  Ohrysosplenium  has 
now  been  fully  proved,  especially  by  the  recent  publication  of  several 
curious  Himalayan  species. 

I.  Pamasila  paliutrU,  linn.    Marab  PamaMda. 

(  GrasS'Of'Pamassus. ) 

Stock  very  short.  Eadical  leaves  rather  long-stalked,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  glabrous  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
with  a  single  sessile  leaf  below  the  middle.  Flowers  white,  rather  lai^ 
Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  3  to  3^  lines  long.  Petals  obovate, 
spreading,  nearly  twice  that  length.  Imperfect  stamens  at  the  base  of  each 
petal  short  and  thick,  with  a  tuft  of  10  or  12  short,  white  filaments,  each 
bearing  a  little,  yellow,  globular  gland.    Capsule  globular. 

In  bogs  and  moist  heaths,  throughout  northern  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  becoming  a  moimtain  plant  in  southern  Europe  and  west-central 
Asia.    Frequent  in  Britain.    FL  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 


-  XXXIII.  DBOSESACEiE.    THE  SUNDEW  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  confined  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus 
Bros&ra,  but  comprising  also  a  few  exotic  genera  from  hotter 
climates,  all  remarkable  for  the  same  gfiindular  hairs,  but 
differing  chiefly  in  the  number  of  stamens,  or  of  the  valves  of 
the  capsule,  or  in  the  insertion  of  the  ovules.  The  family  is 
usually  placed  amongst  ThalamifloroB,  the  majority  of  the 
species  having  their  flowers  rather  hypogynous  than  peri- 
gynous; but  there  is  no  order  there  with  which  they  are 
nearly  connected,  and  altogether  the  group  appears  much 
more  naturally  associated  with  SaxifragaceoB,  of  which  it  was, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  considered  as  an  anomalous 
tribe,  but,  in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
botanists,  it  is  now  restored  as  an  independent  family. 
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L  DBOSEBA.    SUNDEW. 

Herbs,  with  long-stalked  radical  leaves,  covered  nith  long,  glandular 
hairs  or  bristles ;  the  leafless  flower-stems  terminating  in  a  simple  or  forked 
unilateral  spike  or  raceme.  Sepals  5,  free  from  the  ovary.  Petals  and 
stamens  5 ;  in  the  British  species  almost  hypogynons,  but  in  many  exotic 
ones  decidedly  perigynons.  Styles  3  or  4,  each  divided  into  2.  Capsule 
1-celled,  opening  into  3  or  4  valves,  sometimes  split  into  twice  that  num- 
ber. Seeds  several,  with  albumen,  inserted  on  3  or  4  parietal  placentas  in 
the  centre  of  the  valves. 

The  Sundetus  are  rather  numerous  in  roecies,  and  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe  where  there  are  bogs.  The  curious  glandular  hairs  of 
the  leaves  distinguish  them  from  all  other  British  genera,  independently  of 
their  floral  characters. 

Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long       .       .       .       .    1.  Z).  rotundifoUa, 
Leayes  obovate-oblong,  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad.       •    8.  D.  UmgifbUa, 
Leaves  linear-spathulate,  five  or  more  times  as  long  as  broad      .    8.  D.  anglica. 

1.  Brosera  rotandlfoUa,  Linn.    Oommon  Sundew. 

Bootstock  short  and  slender,  the  leaves  on  long  stalks,  nearlv  orbicular, 
3  to  near  6  lines  in  diameter,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  long,  red, 
yiscid  hairs,  each  bearing  a  small  gland  at  the  top.  Flower-stems  slender, 
erect,  and  glabrous,  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  inches  high,  the  upper  portion,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  or  once-forked  imilateral  raceme,  rolled  back  when 
young,  but  straightened  as  the  flowers  expand.  Pedicels  nearly  a  line 
long,  without  bracts.  Calyx  near  2  lines.  Petals  white,  rather  long, 
expanding  in  sunshine.  Seeds  spindle-shaped,  pointed  at  both  ends,  the 
loose  testa  several  times  longer  tnan  the  small,  ovoid  albumen. 

In  bogs,  and  wet,  heathy  ground,  throughout  central  and  northern 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia;  &om  northern  Spain  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Abundant  in  all  parts  of  Britain  where  there  are  considerable  bogs.  Fl» 
wmmer  and  early  autumn. 

2.  Brosera  lonirifolia,  linn.    Oblong  Sundew. 

Distinguished  from  D.  rotundifolia  by  the  leaves  much  more  erect,  not 
half  so  broad  as  long,  and  gradually  tapering  into  the  footstalk ;  the 
flowering  stem  is  also  usually  shorter,  and  not  so  slender;  tlie  styles 
less  deeply  divided,  and  the  seeds  are  ovoid  or  oblong ;  the  testa  either 
close  to  the  albumen,  and  taking  its  form,  or  very  slightly  prolonged  at 
each  end. 

In  bogs,  with  D.  rotundifolia^  but  much  less  generally  distributed  both 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain.    Ft,  summer  and  early  autumn, 

3.  Brosera  anrlioa,  Huds.    BnylUli  Sondew. 

Very  like  D,  lonpifolia,  but  the  leaves  are  still  longer  and  narrower, 
often  an  inch  long  without  the  stalk,  the  flowers  and  capsule  larger,  and 
the  testa  of  the  seed  is  loose  and  elongated,  as  in  i>.  rotundifolia^  but  more 
obtuse  at  the  ends. 

In  bogs,  apparently  spread  over  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  two 
other  species,  but  being  often  confounded  with  D.  UmgifdHa^  of  which  it 
may  be  a  mere  variety,  its  precise  stations  are  not  very  clearly  deflned. 
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In  Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England.    Fl, 
iummer  and  early  autumn. 


XXXIV.  HALOEAGEiE.    THE  MARESTAIL  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  genera,  terrestrial  herbs 
or  undershrabs.  Mowers  very  small,  often  unisexual  or  in- 
complete, axillary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Calyx- 
tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  of  4  or  2  lobes  or  quite 
inconspicuous.  Petals  4,  2  or  none.  Stamens  8  or  fewer. 
Ovary  inferior,  2-  or  4- celled,  with  1  pendulous  ovule  in  each 
ceD,  or  rarely  reduced  to  a  single  cell  and  ovule.  Styles 
distinct,  as  many  as  cells  of  the  ovary,  in  the  British  genera 
reduced  to  sessile  stigmas.  Fruit  smaU,  indehiscent ;  or 
divisible  into  1-seeded  nuts.     Seeds  without  albumen. 

The  Order  is  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  globe.  It  was  included 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  OnagracecBy  as  a  very  reduced  type.  It 
diflfers,  however,  essentially  in  the  perfectly  distinct  styles  and  other  cha- 
racters, and  has  now  been  shown  to  be  mudi  nearer  allied  to  the  Saxifrage 
feumily. 


!  4  or  8.    Stigmas  and  seeds  i.        ......   1.  Utbiophtlluii. 

Stamen,  stigma  and  seed  1 .8.  Hippuais. 

I.  XTBIOFHTLLirK.    MYBIOFHYLL. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  finely  pinnated,  whorled  leaves,  and  minute,  sessile, 
monoecious  flowers.  Calyx  with  4  short  divisions.  Petals  4  in  liie  male 
flowers,  very  minute  or  none  in  the  females.  Stamens  in  the  males  8,  6,  or 
4.  Ovary  and  capsule  of  the  females  short,  divided  into  4  cells,  with  1  seed 
in  each. 

A  small  genuSy  widely  difiused  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  In 
its  finely-cut  whorled  leaves  it  bears  at  first  sight  much  resemblance  to 
CeratophyUunif  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  not  repeatedly 
forked  as  in  the  latter  plant. 

Floral  leaves  or  bracts  not  longer  than  the  flowers     .       .       .       .    1.  Jfaf.  tpkatum, 
Horal  leaves  longer  than  the  flowers*  nsoally  pinnate  like  the  stem- 
leaves     ............   3.  ir.  vtrtkfXkam, 

1.  MTrtopbyUwn  sploatiimv  Linn.    Spiked  Myrioplijll. 

{Water  MUfoa,) 
Bootstock  perennial,  creeping  and  rooting  in  the  mud  under  water. 
Stems  ascending  to  the  surface,  but  usually  wholly  immersed,  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  more  or  less  branched. 
Leaves  whorled,  in  fours  or  sometimes  in  threes  or  in  fives,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem ;  the  numerous  capillary  segments  entire,  3  to  near  6 
lines  long.  From  the  summit  of  the  branches  a  slender  spike,  2  to  8  inches 
long,  protrudes  from  the  water,  bearing  minute  fiowers  arranged  in  little 
whorls,  and  surrounded  by  small  bracts  seldom  as  long  as  the  fiowers 
themselves.    The  upper  flowers  are  usually  maleSi  their  oblong  anthers, 
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on  yeiy  short  filaments,  protrading  from  the  miniite  calyx  and  petals. 
The  lower  ones  are  female,  yerj  small,  succeeded  by  small,  nearly  globular 
or  slightly  oblong  capsules,  each  separating  ultimately  into  4  onenseeded 
carpels. 

In  wateiy  ditches,  and  ponds,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia. 
Extending  ail  over  Britain.  Fl,  all  summer,  A  starved  slender  variety, 
with  the  whorls  of  the  spike  often  reduced  to  a  single  flower,  and  the  lower 
ones  haying  leaves  at  their  base  like  the  stem-leaves,  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  AT.  altemiflarum, 

2.  BKyrlopliyllnin  vertloUlatiiiiii  linn.   Wliorled  Myriopbyll. 

(Water  MiifoU.) 

In  deep,  dear  waters,  the  foliage  U  precisely  that  of  M.  spicatttm,  but 
the  flowers  are  all  immersed  in  the  water,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
In  shallow,  muddy  ditches,  the  segments  of  the  leaves  are  often  shorter  and 
fewer,  and  the  flowers  form  a  spike  protruding  above  the  water  as  in  M, 
spicaium,  but  the  bracts  or  floral  leaves  are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and 
pinnate  like  the  stem-leaves :  this  form  constitutes  the  AT.  pectinatum  of 
some  authors,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  precision,  even  as  a 
variety. 

In  wateiy  ditches  and  ponds,  with  M.  apioatum,  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  geographical  range,  and  in  many  countries  as  common.  In  Bntain  it 
appears  to  be  rather  scarce,  but  perhaps  frequently  overlooked  fi*om  its 
flowers  not  appearing  above  the  water.    FL  all  summer. 


n,  HXPPTTBIS.    MAKESTAIL. 

A  single  aquatic  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Myriophyllwn 
by  its  entire  leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  always  without  petals,  with  a 
scarcely  perseptible  border  to  the  calyx,  and  reduced  to  1  stamen,  1  subu- 
late style,  and  1  ovule  and  seed. 

1.  Blppmis  vnlfarls,  Linn.    Common  BKarestalL 

An  aquatic  plant  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  and  erect,  annual,  simple 
stems,  the  upper  part  projectmg  out  of  the  water  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  8  or  10  inches,  and  crowded  in  their  whole  length  by  whorls  of  from  8  to 
12  linear  entire  leaves ;  the  submerged  ones,  when  in  deep  streams,  often 
two  or  three  inches  long,  gradually  diminishing  till  the  upper  ones  are  less 
than  half  an  inch.  Flowers  minute,  sessile  in  Uie  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
consisting  of  a  small  globular  or  oblong  ovary,  crowned  by  a  minute,  scarcely 
perceptible  border,  on  which  is  inserted  a  very  small  stamen,  and  from  the 
centre  of  which  proceeds  a  short,  thread-like  style.  Fruit  a  little,  oblong, 
1-seeded  nut,  scarcely  a  line  in  length. 

In  shallow  ponds,  and  watery  ditches,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  North  America,  especially  at  high  latitudes. 
In  Britain,  not  near  so  frequent  as  MyriophyUum  and  Ceratophyllumt  except 
in  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  be  conmion.  Fl,  summer.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  general  resemblance,  although  no  aj£nity,  to  some  of  the  more  slender 
species  dEquiseiumt  often  called  Horsetails  or  even  MarestaUs, 
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Herbs,  or,  in  a  few  exotic  species,  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  often  much  cut  or  divided  ;  the  footstalk  usually  4^^^ 
at  the  base,  but  no  real  stipules.  Mowers  usually  small,  in  ter- 
minal or  lateral  umbels,  which  are  either  compound,  each  ray 
of  the  general  umbel  bearing  a  partial  umbel,  or  more  rarely 
simple  or  reduced  to  a  globular  head.  At  the  base  of  the 
umbel  are  offcen  one  or  more  bracts,  constituting  the  involucre^ 
those  at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbel  being  termed  the  mvolucel. 
Calyx  combined  with  tiie  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or  appearing 
only  in  the  form  of  5  small  teeth  round  its  summit.  Petals  6, 
inserted  round  a  little  fleshy  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary, 
usually  turned  in  at  the  point,  and  often  appearing  notchea. 
Stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Ovary  2-celled,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2,  arising  from  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  Fruit,  when  ripe,  separating  into  2  one-seeded,  in- 
dehiscent  carpels,  usually  leaving  a  filiform  central  axis,  either 
entire  or  splitting  into  two.  This  axis,  offcen  called  the  carpo- 
phore,  is  however  sometimes  scarcely  separable  from  the  carpels. 
Each  carpel  (often  called  a  merica/rp,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  seed)  is  marked  outside  with  10,  6,  or  fewer,  pro- 
minent nerves  or  ribs,  occasionally  expanded  into  wings,  and 
underneath  or  within  the  pericarps  are  offcen  longitudinal 
channels,  called  vittas,  filled,  with  an  oily  or  resinous  substance. 
Embryo  minute,  in  a  homy  albumen,  which  either  fills  the 
seed  or  is  deeply  furrowed  or  excavated  on  the  inner  fewe. 

A  ntunerous  family,  more  or  less  represented  nearly  all  over  the  globe; 
but  the  species  are  comparatiyely  few  in  high  northern  latitudes,  as  veil 
as  within  the  tropics,  their  great  centre  being  western  Asia  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Their  inflorescence,  and  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  dis- 
tinguish them  at  once  from  all  other  families,  except  that  of  the  Aralias,  and 
these  have  either  more  than  two  styles,  or  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  But  the  sub- 
division of  Umbellifers  into  genera  is  much  more  difficult.  Linnaeus  marked 
out  several  which  were  natiiral,  but  without  deflnite  characters  to  distin- 
guish them ;  and  the  modern  genera,  founded  upon  a  nice  appreciation  of 
minute  differences  in  the  fruit  and  seed,  are  often  very  art&Lcial,  or  still 
more  frequently  reduced  to  single  species,  and  as  artificial  as  those  of 
Crucifera  and  Composita.  These  minute  characters  are  moreover  in 
many  cases  very  different  to  ascertain.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  following 
Analytical  Key,  endeavoured  to  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  species,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  more  salient  though  less  absolute  characters,  which  may 
suffice  in  a  great  measure  for  the  few  British  species,  although,  even  for 
them,  the  minute  variations  of  the  fruit  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  have  the  fruit  quite  ripe.  It  must  then 
be  cut  across,  and  if  a  horizontal  slice  is  placed  under  a  lens,  the  genezal 
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foxm,  the  ribs  and  fdnrows  of  the  pericarp,  and  the  vittas,  will  clearly 
appear.  Where  the  fimit  is  described  as  lateraUv  confessed,  this  slice 
inll  assume  an  oval  form,  the  division  between  tne  carpels  being  across 
the  narrow  diameter ;  where  it  is  flattened  £rom  front  to  back,  the  division 
will  be  across  the  broadest  diameter.  In  Seseli  and  other  genera,  where 
the  froit  is  not  compressed,  the  horizontal  slice  will  be  orbicular.  Where 
the  albumen  is  farrowed,  its  transverse  section  will  assume  more  or  less  of 
ahatf-moon  or  a  kidney  shape. 

Leaves  undivided S 

Leaves  palmate  or  pinnate,  or  varioosly  dissected 8 

Leaves  quite  entire,  grass-like  or  ovate.  Flowers  yellow  .  .  18.  Bdplevrxjm. 
Leaves  rounded,  crenate  or  peltate.    Aquatic  or  marsh  plant,  with  small  heads 

or  whorls  of  flowers 1.  Hydrocottle. 

Leaves  and  globular  heads  of  flowers  very  prickly  ..  .  .  .  4.  Brtvgium. 
Leaves  and  stems  very  thick  and  succulent      .      '.       .       .       .81.  GRiimfUH. 

Leaves  neither  prickly  nor  fleshy 4 

.  f  Fruit  covered  with  prickles  or  bristles  or  hairs,  or  with  dentate  or  sinuate  ribs   .    0 

( Fruit  glabrous  and  smooth,  or  with  entire  ribs  or  wings 13 

Leaves  orbicular  or  palmate.  Umbds  simple  or  irr^ularly  compound  .  .  6 
Leaves  pinnate  or  much  dissected.  Umbels  usually  compound  ....  7 
Flowersin  small  heads,  without  involucre.  Fruit  prickly'!  .  .  2.  Sakicuia. 
Flowers  in  simple  or  irr^rnlarly  compound  umbels.     Involucre  of  many  bracts. 

Fruitrough,  with  sinuate  or  dentate  ribs 8.  Astbaktia. 

Fruit  covered  with  bristles  or  prickles  or  hairs 8 

Fruit  glabrous,  with  sinuate  ribs 33.  Gomiuh. 

Fruit  flat,  with  a  thick  border 26.  Tobdtuum. 

Fruit  ovoid,  not  bordered 9 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  mostly  pinnatifld 82.  Daucus. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire  or  none 10 

Umb^  of  more  than  20  rays,  with  involucres  of  many  bracts,  and  shortly  downy 

fruits 17.  finjgitr.T, 

Umbels  of  few  rays  (seldom  10).    Bracts  few  or  none.    Fruits  burr-like  or  very 

hispid 11 

I  f  Fruit  contracted  at  the  top  into  a  very  short,  smooth  beak       80.  CH<EB0PHniLX7M. 
\  Fndt  covered  to  the  top  with  hooked  bristlefl         ....       81.  Caugaus. 

Fruit  very  much  flattened 18 

Fruit  globular,  ovoid,  or  shortly  oblong 18 

Fruit  long  and  narrow,  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  broad.    (Leaves  much  cut, 

and  often  hairy.) 46 

Fruit  rough,  surrounded  by  a  thick  edge 26.  Tobdtuum. 

Fruit  smooth,  with  a  thin  or  double  edge ^14 

Fruit  bordered  by  two  thin  edges  or  wingR,  which  are  distinct  before  the  fruit 

r^)ens.    (Tall  plant,  with  numerous  ovate  s^n^ients  to  the  leaves)    22.  Ajtoelica. 

Edge  of  the  fruit  single  imtil  the  carpds  separate 16 

Leaves  much  dissected,  with  narrow  or  small  s^ments    .       .        23.  Peucedanum. 

Leaves  consisting  of  a  few  large.  Inroad  s^ments 16. 

Lower  leaves  of  three  large,  8-lobed  s^n^^ients,  equal  to  each  other,  and  with 

stalks  of  equal  length     .       .       * 23.  Peucbdakuh. 

Lower  leaves  pinnate ;  or,  if  temate,  the  middle  segment  longer,  with  a  longer 

stalk 17 

Flowers  yellow  all  smaU  24.  Fastinaca. 

Flowers  white,  the  outer  petals  of  the  umbels  much  larger     .         25.  Heraglsum. 

Flowers  yellow 19 

Flowers  white 28 

Leaves  two  or  three  times  temate,  with  large  broad  segments.    Fruit  of  2  globular 

carpels 85.  Smtbmiuic. 

,  Leaves  pinnate  or  much  divided.    Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong 20 

Leaves  very  finely  divided  into  filiform  s^ments     .       .       .       .16.  Fceniculum. 

,  S^[ments  of  the  leaves  flat,  linear- lanceolate  or  oblong 21 

Bibs  of  the  fruit  very  prominent,  almost  winged.  .       .       .       .19.  Silaus. 

.  Bibs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  prominent 10.  Gartth  petroaelinum, 

Fertile  flowers  and  fruits,  at  least  the  central  ones,  nearly  sessile,  surrounded  by 

small,  barren,  pedicellate  flowers.    Fruit  corky,  with  ca^-teeth. 

14.  (EKAirrHB. 
iFertQe  flowers  pedicellate  ...  .       .  ....  28 
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Leavee  twioe  or  tbdoe  temate,  with  large,  broad  segments  (of  S  or  8  inoheB)      .  Si 
Leaves  onoe  pinnate,  with  several  pidrs  of  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  dis< 

sected  s^menfaB *       ....    36 

Leaves  much  dissected,  with  small  or  narrow  segments,  the  lower  ones  stalked  .   30 

Umbels  all  terminal  and  pedmided 36 

Umbels  mostly  lateral  and  sessile     ........      6.  Afium. 

No  involucres 9.  iBooPODiDM. 

Partial  involucres  of  several  bracts,  general  one  of  very  few .       .    18.  LiGUsncuM. 

No  involucres 13.  PiupmBLLA. 

Involucres  at  least  to  the  partial  umbels. 37 

Umbels  terminal 38 

Umbds  mostly  lateral,  almost  sessile 39 

Fruit  ovoid,  about  2  Unes  long  or  more 46 

Fruit  ovoid,  under  3  lines  long 11.  Sidm. 

Fruit  nearly  globular,  not  1  line  long 7.  Sibon. 

General  involucre  of  several  bracts 11.  Siuh. 

No  general  involucre,  or  only  a  single  bract .6.  Apidm. 

Umbels  mostly  lateral,  almost  sessile 81 

Umbels  all  terminal  or  pedunculate 83 

Leaves  with  few  ovate  segments 6.  Apium. 

Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  smaU  segments. 

16.  (Enanthb  PheUandrUan, 

Erect  branched  annuals  (not  above  2  feet  high) S3 

Perennials  or  tall  biennials 36 

Partial  involucres  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  reflezed.       .       .       .15.  JB^musk. 

Partial  involucres  shorter  than  the  flowers,  or  none 34 

Fruit  globular  or  broader  thtui  long 35 

Fruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad 41 

Fruit  globular,  not  separating  into  two 56.  Oobiandrux. 

Fruit  separating  into  2  small  globular  carpels 7.  8ibok. 

Fruit  of  3  Uttle,  globular,  bladder-like  lobes  or  carpels  .       .       84.  Phtb06PBBI[U1L 

Fruit  nearly  globular  or  broader  than  long 87 

,  Fruit  ovoid  or  longer  than  broad 41 

Partial  involucre  of  several  bracts 88 

'  No  involucres *   40 

Flowers  of  a  yeDowish  green.  Bibs  of  the  fruit  acute,  almost  winged .  19.  SiLiUS. 
Flowers  white.  Bibs  of  the  carpels  obtuse,  or  crisped,  or  not  prominent  .  .  89 
Calyz-teeth  appearing  above  the  fruit.  Leaf-segments  narrow  .  .  5.  OiouTA. 
Oalyz-teeth  not  conspicuous.  Leaf-s^pnents  numerous,  snudl  .  .  88.  CoiouM. 
Stem  erect,  not  much  branched.  Leaves  plnnately  divided  with  ovate,  lance- 
olate, or  linear  segments 13.  Pdcpinella. 

Stem  short,  with  spreading  stiff  branches.    Leaves  temately  divided  with 

subulate  segments 8.  Tbinu. 

Leaf-segments  divided  into  numerous  subulate  lobes,  not  above  3  lines  long,  in 
opposite  clusters,  appearing  whorled  along  the  common  stalk    .       .       .       .  43 

Leaf -s^pnents  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  and  flat 43 

'  Common  stalk  of  the  leaf  simple.  Fruit  not  above  3  lines  long  10.  Gabum  verttdaaiim. 

Common  stalk  branched.    Fruit  8  or  4  lines  long 30.  Mbum. 

Bootstock  a  globular  tuber .44 

'  Bootstock  or  root  not  tuberous 45 

Styles  closely  reflected  on  the  fruit.    Bibs  of  the  fmit  prominent.    Yittas  single. 

10.  Oabuh  buUtoeastaMim, 
Styles  erect.  Bibs  of  the  fruit  scarcely  visible.    Vitti^  several  to  eadi  interstice. 

39.  OONOPOMOIL 

Umbels  of  3  to  5  very  unequal  rays 10.  CABUM^^ttin. 

Umbels  of  7  to  10  rather  unequal  rays.    Calyx-teeth  not  oonspioaous. 

10.  Cabttm  CarH. 
.Umbels  of  10  to  20  rays.    Caylz-teeth  prominent  ....       14.  (Ssaksss, 

Fruit  10  lines  to  above  an  inch  long 47 

Fruit  not  above  half  an  inch  long 48 

Fmit  thick,  with  prominent  angles  or  ribs  the  whole  length.       .         28.  Mtbbhis. 
.  Fmit  slightly  ribbed  at  the  base,  with  a  long,  smooth  beak  .       .       .27.  ScAimix. 

Fruits  mostly  sessile  or  nearly  so 14.  (Enakihs. 

Fruits  all  pedicellate 80.  Chobrophtlluh. 


Besides  the  species  here  described,  Ammi  moQus^  a  common  Continental 
roadside  plant,  with  erect  branching  stems,  finely-cut  leaves,  a  sm^  fruit 
like  that  of  Apium,  but  with  an  involucre  of  a  few  slender,  pinnate  bracts, 
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like  the  Carrot,  has  established  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near 
Gloucester. 

I.  HTDBOCOTTLE.    HYDROCOTYLE. 

Herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  with  leaves  often  peltate.  Flowers  in  a  small 
simple  head  or  umbel,  or  in  2  or  more  whorls  one  above  the  other.  Petals 
ovate,  valvate  in  the  bud  in  the  British  species,  but  not  in  all  exotic  ones. 
Fruit  laterally  compressed,  the  carpels  flat,  nearly  orbicular,  placed  edge 
to  edge,  with  one  prominent  rib  on  each  side,  and  without  any  prominent 
calycine  teeth. 

A  rather  large  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and,  not- 
withstanding some  rather  anomalous  South  African  and  AutSralian  species, 
readily  known  as  well  by  its  foliage  and  inflorescence  as  by  its  fruit. 

1.  Bydrooo^to  wnlffarUf  Linn.    Common  BydroootjlOa 

{Afarsh  PeTm^wort,     White-rot.) 

The  perennial  slender  stem  creeps  along  the  wet  mud,  or  even  floats  in 
water,  rooting  at  every  node,  and  emitting  from  the  same  point  small  tufts 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  orbicular,  ^  to  1  inch  diameter,  crenate  or 
slightly  lobed,  and  attached  by  the  centre  to  a  rather  long  stalk.  Peduncles 
shorter  than  the  leafstalks,  with  a  single  terminal  head,  or  2  or  even  3 
whorls  of  minute  white  flowers  on  very  short  pedicels.  Fruits  small,  flat, 
and  glabrous,  about  a  line  in  diameter. 

In  bogs,  marshes,  edges  of  ponds  and  lakes,  in  temperate  Europe,  from 
southern  S(^dinavia  to  the  Caucasus.    Frequent  in  Britain.    Fl,  wmmer. 


n.  sAinctrLA.  sai^igle. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock ;  palmately  divided  leaves  mostly 
radical ;  and  erect,  almost  leafless  stems,  irregularly  branched  at  the  top, 
each  branch  ending  in  a  very  small  head  of  flowers.  Fruit  ovoid,  covered 
with  short,  hooked  prickles,  and  crowned  by  the  5  prickly  teeth  of  the 
calyx.    Petals  minute,  obovate,  wiUi  an  inflected  point. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
globe  without  the  tropics.  They  are  all  readily  distinguished  among 
irregular  UrnhellifertB  by  their  burr-like  fruit. 

1.  Sanlonla  europsea*  Linn.    IV^ood  Sanlole. 

Bootstock  short,  almost  woody.  Radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  1  to  2 
inches  diameter,  deeply  divided  into  about  5  palmate  segments  or  lobes, 
each  one  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  dentate  or  lobed,  the  teeth  ending  in  a 
fine  point,  and  often  ciliate  at  the  edge ;  the  whole  plant  otherwise  glabrous. 
Stems  1  to  1^  feet  high,  leafless  or  with  small  trifid  leaves  or  bracts  under 
the  branches  of  the  panicle.  This  usually  consists  of  3  short  branches, 
each  with  a  single  small  head  of  flowers,  with  a  longer  branch  lower  down 
the  stem  bearing  3  small  heads,  but  sometimes  there  are  more  3-headed 
branches  forming  an  irregular  umbel.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  calyx- 
teeth  almost  conceal  the  petals ;  as  the  fruit  ripens  into  little  burrs  of  about 
2  lines,  the  prickles  almost  conceal  the  calyx-teeth. 
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In  woods,  throughout  Europe  except  the  extreme  uorth,  extending  east- 
ward into  central  Asia.    Frequent  in  Britain,    FL  summer. 


in.  ABTBANTIA.    ASTKANTIA. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  and  palmately  divided  leaves,  mostly 
radical.  Umbels  compact,  irregularly  compoimd,  with  general  and  partial 
involucres  of  several  coloured  bracts.  Flowers  often  unisexual.  Fruit 
ovoid  or  oblong,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  crowned  by  the  long 
pointed  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Carpels  with  6  plaited  or  crimped  ribs,  and 
without  vittas. 

A  small  genus  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus. The  foliage  and  involucels,  as  weU  as  the  fruit,  mark  it  out  as  a 
very  distinct  group  in  the  family. 

1.  Astrantia  Major,  Linn.    Kargrer  Astrantia. 

Badical  leaves  like  those  of  Sanicula,  but  larger,  with  more  pointed 
lobes.  Stems  2  feet  high  or  more,  erect,  with  1  or  2  leaves,  smaller,  and 
on  shorter  stalks  than  the  radical  ones.  General  imibel  very  irregular,  of 
3  to  5  unequal  rays,  the  involucre  of  as  many  coloured  and  lobed  or 
toothed  bracts,  with  occasionally  a  bract  or  two  below  the  middle  of  each 
ray.  Partial  umbels  with  an  involucel  of  16  to  20  lanceolate  pointed 
bracts,  quite  entire,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowers,  either  white  or 
tinged  with  pink.  Flowers  small,  mostly  unisexual,  the  calyx-border  cam- 
panulate,  with  6  teeth  about  the  length  of  the  petals. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  not  nearer  to 
Britain  than  central  France.  Occurs  apparently  wild  in  Stokesay  Wood, 
near  Ludlow,  and  between  Whitboume  and  Malvern  in  Herefordshire; 
probably  originally  escaped  from  some  old  cottage-garden.    Fl,  summer. 


IV.  EBTNGITTM,    ERYNaO. 

Stiff,  hard  herbs,  usually  perennial,  and  with  very  prickly  leaves  and 
involucres.  Flowers  in  a  compact  spike  or  head,  with  a  scale  or  bract  on 
the  common  receptacle  under  each  flower.  Petals  erect,  with  a  long 
inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid,  without  vittas,  crowned  by  the  pointed  or 
prickly  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

A  rather  numerous  and  very  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  In  many  species  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  flowers  acquire  a 
bluish  or  white  tint,  on  which  account  several  exotic  species  have  been 
frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardenn. 

Badical  leaves  Tonnded,  the  lobes  plaited  and  toothed.    Scales  of  the 

receptacle  8-lobed 1.  ^.  marittmum. 

Leaves  pinnately  divided,  the  lobes  pinnatifid  and  toothed.    Scales  of 

the  receptacle  entire 2.  E,  eatnpatre, 

1.  Brynerium  marttimnm,  linn.    Sea  Bryngro. 

{Sea  HoUy.) 
A  stiff,  erect,  much  branched  plant,  nearly  a  foot  high,  quite  glabroust 
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and  glaucous  or  bluish.  Leaves  very  stiff,  broad  and  sinuate,  more  or  less 
divided  into  3  broad,  short  lobes,  elegantly  veined  and  bordered  by  coarse, 
prickly  teeth ;  the  radical  ones  stalked ;  the  others  claiming  the  stem  by 
their  broad  bases.  Heads  of  flowers  nearly  globular,  of  a  pale  blue,  with 
an  involucre  of  5  to  8  leaves,  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  much  smaller  and 
narrower,  the  bracts  within  the  head  divided  into  3  prickles. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  on  the  maritime  sands  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
flonthem  and  western  Scotland,  and  has  been  found  as  £Eur  north  as  Shetland. 
Fl,  swrnmer,  rathef  late, 

2.  Brynffimn  oampestre*  Linn.    Field  Bryiiffo. 

Stems  not  so  thick,  and  more  branched  than  in  E.  maritimumy  the 
leaves  much  more  divided ;  the  segments  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  lobes, 
waved  and  coarsely  toothed,  bordered  and  terminated  by  strong  prickles. 
Heads  of  flowers  more  numerous  and  smaller ;  the  iuvolucral  leaves  more 
or  less  pinnately  toothed ;  the  scales  or  bracts  within  the  heads  narrow, 
and  mostly  entire. 

In  fields,  waste  places  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  Ural,  and  northward  to  Den- 
marL  Kare  in  Britain,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  an  introduced  plant ; 
among  several  stations  formerly  given,  it  is  now  only  known  near  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  ballast  hills  of  the  Tyne,  and  near  Wateiford,  in  Ireland. 
Fl.twmmer, 


V.  CICTTTA.    OOWBANE. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  any  general  involucre,  or 
only  1  or  2  small  bracts ;  the  partial  involucre  of  many  bracts.  Calyx- 
teeth  prominent  above  the  ovary.  Petals  white,  obcordate.  Fruit  short, 
laterally  compressed ;  each  carpel  nearly  globular,  with  6  scarcely  prominent, 
broad,  flat  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere ;  dis- 
tinguished among  the  short-fruited  UmbelUfera  with  single  vittas,  chiefly 
by  the  prominent  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

1.  douta  Tlrosa*  Linn.    IV^ater  Oowbane. 

(Coivbane,     Water  Hemlock,) 

Stem  hollow,  somewhat  branched,  attaining  3  or  4  feet.  Leaves  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate  or  ternate,  with  narrow-lanceolate,  acute  segments,  1  to  1^ 
inches  long,  bordered  with  a  few  unequal  acute  teeth.  General  umbels  of 
from  10  to  lo  or  even  more  rays.  Bracts  of  the  partial  involucres  subulate, 
not  quite  so  long  as  the  pedicels. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Kussian  Asia  and  northern  America,  disappearing  in  souUiem  Europe. 
Very  local  in  Britain,  and  never  abundant,  although  occurring  in  several 
counties  of  England,  Ireland  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


VL  APITTM.    APIUM. 
Leaves  dissected.    Umbels  compound,  mostly  lateral  and  nearly  sessile, 
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without  any  general  inyolucre,  or  only  2  or  3  small  bracts ;  the  partial 
involucres  of  several  bracts  or  none.  Petals  entire,  white,  with  a  small 
inflected  point ;  fruit  short,  slightly  compressed  laterally,  without  visible 
calycine  teeth.  Carpels  ovoid,  with  6  slender  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under 
the  furrows ;  the  axis  or  carpophore  free  and  entire,  and  shortly  split  at 
the  top. 

In  the  general  revision  of  Umbellifera  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
previous  editions  of  this  Handbook,  the  genus  Apium  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  Heloseiadium,  and  is  now  a  fairly  natural  genus,  generally 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

No  partial  involncreB.    Leayee  with  8  to  5  broad  crenate  or  lobed 

segments 1,  A,  ffraveolens. 

Partial  involucres  of  several  bracts. 
Leaves  of  several  pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed  segments. 

Bays  of  the  umbel  about  5  or  6 2,  A,  nodiflorum. 

Leaf-segments  few,  usually  lobed  or  divided.    Bays  of  the  ranbd 
about  8  or  4 ^,  A,  inundatunu 

1.  Aplnm  gnraveolens,  Linn.    Celery  Aptiiin. 

{Celety.) 

In  its  wild  state  not  a  stout  plant ;  quite  glabrous,  1  to  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with  3  or  5  distinct,  broad  segments,  crenate  or  3-lobed, 
from  6  to  9  lines  long,  the  upper  leaves  very  small.  Umbels  small,  nearly 
sessile  on  the  upper  branches  opposite  the  leaves,  or  on  very  short  terminal 
peduncles  seldom  2  lines  above  the  last  leaves ;  divided  into  from  3  to  6 
rays,  and  bearing  numerous  small  flowers,  on  short  pedicels.  Fruits  very 
small,  the  vittas  often  very  indistinct. 

In  marshy  places  near  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  western 
Asia  and  America,  but  not  in  high  northern  latitudes.  In  Britain  it 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  is  occasion- 
ally found  inland,  but  then  mostly  escaped  from  cultivation.  Fl,  summer. 
The  Celeri/  of  our  gardens  is  a  cultivated  variety,  in  which  the  leafstsJk 
and  base  of  the  stem  acquire  a  considerable  size. 

2.  Aplam  nodiflorum,  Keichb.    Prooumbent  Apluiii. 

(Helosciadivm,    Handb.  edit.  1.) 

Stems  perennial,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  the  annual  flowering 
branches  ascending  or  nearly  erect ;  attaining  several  feet  in  some  situa- 
tions, but  usually  very  much  shorter,  the  whole  plant  glabrous.  Leaves 
with  3  to  10  or  more  pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed  segments.  Umbels 
nearly  sessile  or  on  short  peduncles,  either  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  between 
the  upper  branches,  each  with  6  or  6,  or  rarely  as  many  as  8  or  as  few  as  4 
rays.  General  involucre  usually  wanting,  but  sometimes  consisting  of  3  or 
4  narrow-lanceolate  bracts ;  partial  involucre  of  several  small,  lanceolate 
bracts. 

In  marshy  meadows  and  wet  ditches,  in  western  and  southern  Europe ; 
scarcely  eastward  of  the  Ehine  in  central  Europe,  but  extends  nearly  all 
round  the  Mediterranean.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland.  Fl,  avmmer.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  foliage;  when  veiy 
luxuriant  the  leaf-segments  are  numerous,  narrow,  from  1  to  1^  inches 
long ;  in  half-dried  up  open  ditches  the  plant  is  small,  much  branched, 
wit£  3  to  5  small,  broad  segments ;  it  will  then  also  creep  much  more,  has 
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the  peduncles  rather  longer,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  8.  repens,  bnt  both  forms  may  be  occasionally  found 
proceeding  from  the  same  stock. 


3.  Aplmn  tmmflmtnm,  Eeichb.    Jttmmwt  Aplmii. 

(Helo8C%adiwn,    Handb.  edit.  1.) 

A  glabrous  plant,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base  like  the  last,  bat 
much  smaller  and  more  slender,  and  often  half  immersed  in  water,  when 
the  submerged  leaves  are  divided  into  capillary  segments.  Flowering  stems 
6  to  8  inches  high,  with  small  temate  or  pinnate  leaves ;  the  segments  3- 
toothed  or  3-lobed,  each  lobe  asain  often  3-toothed.  Umbels  on  short 
pedundes  opposite  the  leaves,  as  m  A,  nod^florum,  but  generally  of  2  or  8 
rays  only,  without  involucre ;  the  partial  umbels  of  5  or  6  small  flowers, 
with  2  or  3  minute  bracts. 

In  swamps,  shallow  ponds  and  pools,  or  half-dried  mud,  chiefly  in 
western  and  central  Europe,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden, 
eastwards  almost  to  the  Asiatic  frontier,  but  rare  in  the  south.  Generally 
dispersed  over  Britain,  but  easilyoverlooked,  and  consequently  supposed  to 
be  more  rare  than  is  the  fact.    Pl»  summer. 


VIL  BISON.    SISON. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  js^eneral  and  partial  in- 
Yolocres.  Petals  broad,  deeply  notched,  with  an  inflected  point  Fruit  of 
JpiuTUt  except  that  tJie  axis  or  carpophore  is  deeply  deft  as  in  Carum,  and 
the  vittas  are  slightly  thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A  single  species,  formerly  considered  as  a  congener  of  Carum  segettem. 

1.  Slson  Amomam*  Linn.    Bedff«  Slsoa. 

(Bastard  Stone  Parsley,) 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  2  feet  high  or  rather  more,  with 
numMous  sti^  slender  brandies  in  the  upper  part  Leaves  pinnate ;  the 
segments  of  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  oblong,  often  an  inch  long,  toothed  or 
lobed,  or  the  lower  pair  again  pinnate ;  the  upper  leaves  much  smaller,  with 
small,  narrow  segments,  deeply  3-lobed,  toothed  or  entire.  Umbels  on 
slender  peduncles,  of  3  to  5  rays,  with  but  few  white  flowers  on  short 
pedicels.  Involucres  of  very  few,  linear  bracts,  those  of  the  partial  umbels 
smaller,  and  often  turned  to  one  side.  Fruit  scarcely  above  a  line  long, 
rather  broader  than  long. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  not  reaching  the 
Bhine  in  central  Europe,  but  spread  here  and  there  much  further  eastward 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  In  Britain,  frequent  in  southern  England ; 
more  rare  in  the  north,  scarcely  penetrating  into  Scotland,  and  not  recorded 
from  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


Vin.  TBINIA.    TRINIA. 

Leaves  dissected.     Umbels  compound,  without  involucres,  or  with  a 
single  bract.    Flowers  dioecious.     Petals  entire,  with  an  inflected  point. 
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Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  withont  visible  calycine  teeth. 
CSarpels  ovoid,  with  5  prominent  ribs,  and  single  vittas  nnder  or  within  the 
ribs  themselves,  not  under  the  interstices  as  in  most  Umhelliferm, 

A  very  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  with  a 
peculiar  habit,  and  differing  from  Apium  diiefly  in  the  dioecious  flowers, 
and  the  position  of  the  vittas  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Trlnla  valffaiis,  DC.    Oommota  Trlnla. 

Stock  perennial,  short  and  thick,  almost  woody,  forming  a  tap-root  at 
its  base.  Stems  annual,  erect,  stiff  and  angular,  with  numerous  spreading 
branches,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  the  whole  plant  glabrous,  with  a 
glaucous  hue.  Leaves  finely  cut  into  stiff,  narrow-linear  or  subulate  seg- 
ments ;  the  radical  ones  twice  pinnate,  with  temate,  entire  segments,  3  to 
6  lines  long,  the  upper  ones  twice  or  only  once  ternate.  Umbels  small 
and  numerous,  on  slender  peduncles,  forming  a  loose  panicle,  each  with  4 
to  6  rays.  Flowers  white,  the  males  with  much  narrower  petals  than  the 
females. 

In  dry,  arid,  and  stony  wastes,  chiefly  in. limestone  districts,  in  western 
and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into  central 
Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  confined  to  the  south-western  counties  of 
England.    Fl.  spring  or  early  sumfner. 


IX.  .EGOPODIirM.    GOUTWEED. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  any  involucres.  Petals 
broad,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid-oblong,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  slender 
ribs  and  no  vittas. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  Carum  in  habit  and  in  the  absence  of 
vittas. 

1.  aSgropodluin  Podaerraria*  Linn.    Oommon  Ckintweed. 

{Goutweed.    Biskopweed,) 

A  coarse,  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  lA  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  creeping 
root-stock.  Eadical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  twice  temate;  the  segments 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  toothed,  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  terminal 
ones  rounded  at  the  base,  the  lateral  ones  obliquely  cordate  or  sometimes 
lobed.  Stem-leaves  few,  less  divided,  with  smaller  segments.  Umbels 
rather  large,  with  12  to  20  or  even  more  rays,  with  numerous  white  flowers. 
Fruit  about  2  lines  long,  the  styles  closely  deflected  upon  it. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Having  been  much  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  spreading  readily  by  its  creeping  rootstocks,  it  is  not 
always  truly  indigenous,  although  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens.  In 
Britain  it  is  common,  but  chiefly  about  houses  and  gardens,  and  therefore 
probably  introduced.    FU  summer. 
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X.  CABUM.    CARUM. 
(Including  PetroselinumJ) 

Leares  dissected.  Umbels  command  with  general  and  partial  in- 
Tolncres  of  several  small  bracts,  or  in  some  species  without  any.  Petals 
with  an  inflected  point,  entire  or  2-lobed  at  its  base,  white  or  rarely 
jellowish;  fruit  OToid  or  oblong,  slightly  compressed  laterally  without 
lisible  calycinal  teeth  or  with  vei^  small  ones.  Carpels  narrower  than 
in  Apium,  with  five  slightly  prominent  ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the 
farrows ;  the  axis  or  carpophore  splitting  to  the  base  when  ripe. 

The  genus  as  extendea  by  the  recent  revision  is  a  large  one,  chiefly 
European  and  Asiatic ;  but  with  a  few  North  American  and  South  African 
species.  The  flve  British  species  have  by  some  botanists  been  distributed 
in  as  many  distinct  genera. 

Tin  biennial.   Leaves  twioe  pinnate  with  ovate  lobed  segments. 

Flowers  yellowish 1.  C.  Pdroselinum, 

Slender  annnaL    Leaves  simply  pinnate  with  ovate  lobed  seg- 
ments.   Flowers  white 2.  C.segetum. 

Stock  short,  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  leaMalks.    Lower 

leaves  pinnate  with  many  distinct  segments.    Flowers  white. 

Sclents  of  the  leaves  very  numerous,  short,  fine,  nearly 

equal,  apparently  clustered  or  whorled  along  the  main 

leafstalk 8.  C.  verHcillatum, 

Segments  gradnallv  diminishing  in  length  from  the  base  to  the 

top  of  the  leaf 4.  C  CarvL 

Rootstock  a  globular  tnber.    Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice  pin- 

nate.    Flowers  white 6.  C.  Bulbocastanum, 

1.  Oarum  PetroseUnimi.    Parsley  Canim. 

{ComTnon  Parslet/,  Peiroselinum  sativum^  1st  edit.) 
An  erect,  glabrous  biennial,  or  sometimes  lasting  3  or  4  years,  I  to  2 
feet  high,  with  a  thick  root  and  stiff  branches.  Leaves  triangular  in  their 
general  outline,  twice  pinnate;  the  segments  stalked,  ovate,  lobed  and 
toothed;  the  upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  narrow,  often  linear,  entire 
segments.  Umbels  all  stalked,  not  very  large,  but  with  16  to  20  or  even 
more  rays;  the  general  involucre  consisting  of  2  to  4  or  6  short  linear 
bracts,  the  partial  ones  of  several  smaller  bracts.  Flowers  rather  small,  of 
a  greenish  yellow. 

A  native  apparently  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  much  culti- 
Tated  throughout  Europe,  and  often  establishes  itself  in  waste  places.  In 
Britain  it  appears  quite  naturalised  in  maritime  rocks  in  several  parts  of 
northern  and  western  England.    FL  summer, 

2.  Canun  segretam.    Com  Canim. 

{Petrosdinum  segetum,  Ist  edit.) 

A  glabrous,  much  branched,  slender  annual,  9  to  18  inches  high  or 
sometimes  more.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  not  unlike  those  of  Pimpinella 
mxifraga^  but  smaller,  simply  pinnate,  with  5  to  10  pairs  of  sessile,  ovate, 
toothed  or  lobed  segments  3  to  6  lines  long ;  the  upper  leaves  few  and  small, 
merging  into  linear  bracts.  Umbels  very  irregular,  the  rays  few  and  very 
unequal ;  the  partial  umbels  containing  but  few  flowers,  some  quite  sessile 
others  on  pedicels  varying  from  1  to  6  lines  in  length.  Flowers  small, 
white.  Fruit  1 J  to  2  lines  long,  often  curved  by  the  abortion  of  one  of  the 
carpels. 

In  fields  and  waete  places,  dispersed  over  central  Europe  and  western 
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Asia,  but  apparently  wanting  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  sonth.     In 
Britain  only  in  southern  and  central  England.    FL  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Caniin  vertlolllatiimy  Koch.    IXHiorled  Canun. 

Perennial  stock  short  and  thick,  covered  with  the  decayed  bases  of  old 
lea&talks,  the  fibrous  roots  slightly  thickened,  the  erect  annual  stems  1  to 
1^  feet  high.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  consisting  of  from  12  to  20  pairs  of 
opposite  segments,  about  2  or  3  lines  long,  divided  to  the  base  into  a  num- 
ber of  fine  subulate  lobes,  so  as  to  appear  like  whorls  or  clusters  of  segments 
placed  at  regular  distances  along  the  common  stalk,  the  whole  leaf  being 
4  to  6  inches  lon^.  Stem-leaves  similar  but  few  and  small.  Umbels  ter- 
minal, not  large,  of  8  or  10  rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of 
several  very  small,  linear  bracts. 

In  heaths  and  bogs,  in  western  Europe,  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to 
Belgium.  In  Britain,  common  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in 
western  Scotland.    FL  simmer  and  autumn, 

4.  Camm  Carvi,  Linn.    Caraway  Canun. 

{Caraway.) 

A  biennial,  forming  a  tap-root,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  perennial 
stock.  Stem  erect,  branched,  1^  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  with  a  rather  long 
sheathing  footstalk,  pinnate,  with  several  pairs  of  segments,  whic^  are 
sessile,  but  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with  short  linear  lobes ;  in  a  leaf  of  8  or 
4  inches,  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  segments  are  about  |  of  an  inch 
long,  the  others  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top.  Upper  leaves  smaller 
and  less  divided.  Umbels  of  about  8  or  10  rays,  either  without  involucres 
or  with  1  or  2  small  linear  bracts.  Carpels  (commonly  called  Carawau' 
.  seeds)  about  2  lines  long,  linear-oblong,  and  usually  curved,  with  the  ribs 
prominent. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  in  the  ^eater  part  of  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  and  central  Asia,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Himalaya,  more  rare  in  western  Europe.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain ; 
if  not  truly  indigenous,  at  any  rate  well  naturalised,  having  been  long  cul- 
tivated for  its  aromatic  carpels.    FL  spring  and  early  mmmer^ 

5.  Carom  Bnlbocastananiy  Koch.    Taberous  Carum. 

ifiunium^  Bab.  Man.) 

Besembles  the  Conopodium  denudatum^  and  like  that  species,  the  stock 
forms  globular,  imderground  tubers,  known  by  the  name  of  Earthnuts  or 
Pignuts.  Badical  leaves  (which  usually  disappear  at  the  time  of  flowering) 
twiee  or  three  times  temate ;  the  segments  all  stalked  and  pinnately  divid^ 
into  a  small  number  of  linear  lobes,  less  unequal  than  in  Conopodium 
denudatum.  Involucres  always  present,  consisting  of  a  few  very  fine  bracts. 
Carpels  like  those  of  C.  Carvi,  but  more  slender,  with  the  ribs  rather  less 
prominent,  although  more  so  than  in  Conopodium  denutUUumi  and  the  face 
of  the  seed  is  flat  or  slightly  concave,  not  furrowed  as  in  the  Conopodium. 
Vittas  single  under  each  interstice. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts, in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central  Asia,  scarcely  extending 
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mto  central  Gbrmany.  In  Britain,  not  generally  difi\i8ed,  but  said  to  be 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  a^oining 
counties.    Not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XI.  BIXTM.    SIUM. 

Leaved  pinnate.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  inyolucres. 
Calyx-teeth  often  prominent,  retals  white,  notched  with  an  inflected 
point.  Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  somewhat  compressed  laterally.  Carpels  with 
5  slender  ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  each  interstice. 

A  small  genus  spread  over  almost  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe ; 
leeembling  Apium  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  but  with  the  calyx-teeth 
usually  prominent  as  in  Cicuta,  and  differing  fh>m  both  in  the  more  nume- 
rous vittas. 

Stemosaally  8  or  4  feet.    Umbdi  all  terminal ;  rays  usoally  15 

to  20 h  S.  latifoUum. 

Stem  much  branched,  seldom  above  8  feet    Umbels  mostly 

lateral ;  rays  nsoally  10  to  16 i,  S.  angustifoUum. 

1.  Slmn  latlfoUmnv  Linn.    Broad  Slum. 
{Water  Parsnip.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  stout  erect  stems 
2  to  4  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  very  long,  with  6  to  20  pairs  of  ovate- 
lanceolate  segments,  sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  toothed  or  rarely  slightly 
lobed,  often  2  to  4  inches  long ;  the  upper  leaves  shorter,  with  fewer  and 
smaller  segments.  Umbels  rather  large,  of  15  to  20  rays,  and  all  terminal. 
Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  several  lanceolate  bracts,  often 
toothed.  Fruits  about  1^  Imes  long  and  broad,  the  small  pointed  teeth  of 
the  calyx  usually  very  distinct. 

In  wet  ditches  and  on  the  edges  of  streams  throughout  Europe,  except 
the  extreme  north ;  replaced  in  Asia  by  a  closely  allied  species  or  variety. 
In  Britain,  not  \mfrequent  in  southern  and  central  England  and  in  Ireland, 
more  rare  in  the  north,  and  very  local  in  southern  Scotland.    FL  sunwier. 

2.  Slum  aniriuitifoliuiiiy  Linn.    Xiesser  Slum. 

Resembles  the  8.  latifolmm,  but  is  not  so  tall,  more  branched  and  leafy, 
seldom  2  feet  high,  and  in  dried-up  ditches  often  less  than  a  foot,  and  de- 
cumbent. Segments  of  the  leaves  smaller,  8  to  10  pairs  in  the  lower  leaves, 
fewer  in  the  upper  ones,  from  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  more  deeply  and 
sharply  toothed  or  lobed  than  in  8.  latifoUum.  Umbels  more  numerous, 
smaller,  on  shorter  peduncles,  mostly  lateral,  with  8  to  12  or  15,  rarely 
more,  rays.  Involucral  bracts,  varying  from  broad-lanceolate  to  linear, 
often  toothed.  Fruit  smaller  than  in  8.  latijolium^  the  ribs  less  prominent, 
the  vittas  less  superficial,  the  calyx-teeth  very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches  and  shallow  streams  throughout  temperate  and  southern 
Kurope  and  western  Asia,  from  south  Sweden  to  Persia.  In  Britain,  rather 
more  common  than  8,  lati/olium  in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  becoming  scarce  in  Northern  England  and  southern  Scotland. 
K  summer. 
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XII.  PIMPINELLA.    PIMPINEL. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres.  Petals 
broad,  notched,  with  an  inBected  point.  Fruit  short,  somewhat  laterally 
compressed,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  6  scarcely  pro- 
minent ribs,  2  or  3  vittas  under  each  interstice,  and  several  vittas  on  the 
inner  face. 

The  genus,  as  now  usually  limited,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west-central  Asia.  The 
shape  of  the  fruit  is  nearly  that  of  Apittm,  but  the  ribs  are  much  less  pro- 
minent, and  the  vittas  more  numerous. 

Segments  of  the  lower  leaves  either  nearly  orbicular  or  very  much  di- 
vided     1.  P.  Saxifraga, 

Segments  of  most  of  the  ledves  ovate  or  lanceolate;  the  teeth  or  lobes 

very  pointed 2.  P.  magna. 

The  Aniseed  is  the  £ruit  of  a  species  of  this  genus  (P.  Anisumy, 

1.  Pimplnella  Saxiflragra,  Linn..  Common  PImpineL 

{Burnet  Saxifrage.) 

Stock  short  and  thick,  but  not  tuberous.  Stems  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high, 
not  much  branched,  glabrous  or  downy  at  the  top.  Leaves  very  variable, 
the  radical  ones  usually  pinnate,  with  7  to  9  pairs  of  broadly  ovate  or  orbi- 
cular segments,  6  to  9  lines  long,  toothed  or  lobed ;  the  upper  leaves  small, 
their  segments  divided  into  a  few  narrow,  or  even  linear  lobes :  sometimes 
all,  even  the  radical  leaves,  have  their  segments  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
narrow  lobes  ;  sometimes,  again,  the  few  stem-leaves  are,  like  the  radical 
ones,  simply  pinnate,  but  much  smaller,  or  reduced  to  simple  bracts.  Um- 
bels terminal,  with  iiom  10  to  15  rather  slender  rays ;  the  flowers  white. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.    Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  all  mmmer. 

2.  Pimplnella  magna,  Linn.    Greater  Pimplnel. 

Very  near  P.  Saxifraga,  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  It  is  much  larger 
in  all  its  parts ;  the  stems  often  more  than  2  feet  high,  and  stouter ;  the 
segments  of  the  leaves  usually  undivided,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  often  1  to  1| 
inches  long,  with  more  pointed  teeth,  or,  if  divided,  the  lobes  much  longer 
and  more  pointed  than  in  P.  Saxifraga^  the  flowers  frequently  pink,  in  luge 
umbels,  and  the  fruit  also  larger. 

The  general  range  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  P.  Saxifraga,  but  it  is 
more  frequent  in  mountainous  districts  and  shady  situations,  or  rich  soils. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  and  eastern  England  and  southern  Ireland. 
Fl,  summer,  rather  late.  It  is  probable  that  a  further  study  of  inter- 
mediate forms,  which  are  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  will  induce  its 
reunion  with  P.  Saxifraga  as  a  marked  variety. 


Xm.  BtlPLEUEUM.    BUPLEVER. 

Leaves  quite  entire.    Umbels  compound,  or  sometimes  small  and  irre- 
gular, with  partial  and  usually  also  general  involucres.     Petals  broad, 
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entire,  yellow.  Frnit  ovoid  or  oblong,  somewhat  laterally  eompressed, 
without  visible  calydne  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  more  or  less  prominent  ribs, 
with  or  without  vittas. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  difiiised  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
old  world,  and  one  of  the  few  natural  ones  among  UmbeUtfera,  but  distin- 
guished more  by  its  entire  leaves,  with  parallel  veins  and  yellow  flowers, 
than  by  the  carpological  characters,  which  in  different  species  correspond 
to  different  short-fruited  genera. 

LeaTes  l»x>ad  and  perfoliate.     Bracts  of  the  partial  involucres 

broadly  oTBte I,  B,  rotundi/^ium. 

LeayeB  narrow  and  grasslike. 
Annuals.    Bays  of  the  umbel  few,  veiy  short,  or  inoonspicnons. 
Umbels  of  8  or  4  short  rays.    Bracts  lanceolate,  longer  than 

the  flowers S.  ^.  arittatum. 

Flowers  3  or  3  together,  in  little  heads  along  the  slender  wiry 

stems.    Bracts  Teiy  small t.  B,  tmuisHmum, 

FerennialB.  Umbels  of  4  to  8  rays.  Bracts  shorter  than  the  rays  .    4.  B.  /dkatum. 

The  B,  Jruticosum,  a  shrubby  south  European  species,  used  formerly  to 
be  much  planted  in  our  shrubberies,  but  is  now  more  seldom  met  with, 
being  rather  tender. 

1.  Bnplenmiii  rotiuidlfoUiim«  linn.    Bare*s«ear  Bnplewer. 

(Har^s-ear  or  Thorovhivax.) 

An  erect,  stiff,  glabrous  annual,  a  foot  or  rather  more  high,  and  remark- 
able for  its  broadly  ovate  leaves ;  the  upper  ones  embracing  the  stem,  and 
jomed  round  the  back  of  it,  so  that  they  appear  perfoliate  or  pierced 
through  by  the  stem,  the  lowest  leaves  tapering  to  a  stalk.  Umbels  ter- 
minal, of  3  to  5,  or  rarely  6,  short  rays,  without  any  general  involucre ;  the 
partial  involucres  y&ry  much  longer  than  the  flowers,  consisting  of  4  to  6 
DPoadly  ovate  yellowish  bracts  very  unequal  in  size,  the  largest  about  6 
lines  long. 

A  cornfield  weed,  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region, 
but  now  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  introduced  into 
North  America.  Occurs  not  unfrequently  in  cornfields  in  chalky  soils  in 
England,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor  Scotland.    FL  with  the  com, 

2.  Baplenmm  aiistatmn,  Bartl.    Varrow  Baplewer. 

An  erect  annual,  slender  but  stiff,  not  much  branched,  from  2  or  8 
inches  to  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  grasslike,  but  rather 
stif^  1  to  2  inches  long.  Umbels  small,  terminal,  of  2  to  6  very  short  rays. 
Inyolucres  of  about  5  lanceolate,  green  bracts  endins  in  a  flue  point ;  Uie 
general  one  usually  longer  than  the  rays ;  the  partial  <mes  rather  shorter, 
but  still  far  exceeding  5ie  flowers. 

In  stony  wastes,  very  abundant  in  southern  Europe  and  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus,  more  scarce  in  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Torquay,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.    FL  summer, 

3.  Bnplenniin  tennlsslmamy  Linn.    Slender  Baplever. 

A  slender,  wiry  annual,  either  simple  and  nearly  erect,  or  more  fre- 
quently divided  from   the  base   into   several  decumbent  or  ascending j 
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branches,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  few,  narrow-linear  and  grass-like, 
the  upper  ones  very  short.  Flowers  in  little  heads  of  3  or  4,  nearly  sessile 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches,  sometimes  forming  little, 
irregularly  compound  umbels  at  the  top.  Involucres  of  a  few  small,  linear, 
pointed  bracts.  Fruits  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  species,  and 
covered  with  little  raised  dots  or  granules  between  the  ribs. 

On  heaths,  barren  wastes,  and  stubbles,  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  especially  near  the  sea,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Occurs  in  most  of  the  maritime  counties 
of  England,  and  occasionally  also  found  inland,  but  neither  in  Ireland  nor 
Scotland.    Fl.  hie  in  summer, 

4.  Bupleurum  fleUoatani,  Linn.    Falcate  Baplever. 

Stems  stiff  and  erect,  slightly  branched,  1  to  3  feet  high,  forming  at  the 
base  a  short  perennial  stock.  Leaves  linear,  ribbed  underneath,  the  radical 
ones  often  stalked  and  rather  broader.  Umbels  terminal  and  compound,  of  4 
to  8  rays  ;  the  general  involucre  of  3  or  4  oblong  or  lanceolate  bracts,  very 
much  shorter  than  the  rays ;  those  of  the  partial  involucres  also  lanceolate, 
of  a  yellowish  green,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  flowers. 

In  open  woods,  bushy  wastes,  and  heaths,  abundant  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  central  and  temperate 
Eussian  Asia,  but  scarcely  further  to  the  north  than  southern  Belgium, 
In  Britain,  only  on  Norton  Heath,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex.    Fl.  August. 


XIV.  (ENANTHE.    (ENANTH. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes  also 
general  involucres,  of  several  small,  narrow  bracts.  Flowers  of  the  circum- 
ference usually  barren  and  with  larger  petals  ;  the  fertile  ones  in  the  centre 
sessile,  or  on  very  short,  often  thickened  pedicels.  Petals  notched,  with  an 
inflected  point.  Fruits  from  ovate  to  narrow-oblong,  crowned  with  the  5 
small  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  somewhat  corky,  with  6  obtusely  convex 
ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  furrows. 

A  rather  natural  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
most  of  the  species  frequenting  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  or  even  growing 
in  water. 

Segments  of  the  nppor  leaves  few,  long  and  linear. 
Stems  very  hollow.    Central  umbel  fertile,  of  3  rays ;  those  of 

the  branches  barren,  of  several  rays 1.  (E.  fistulcsa. 

Stems  nearly  solid.    All  the  umbels  of  several  rays,  with 

fertile  and  barren  flowers    .       .       .       .       .       .       .    $.  (E.  pimpinettotdes. 

Segments  of  the  stem-leaves  nmnerons,  broadly  cuneate,  or 
short  and  oblong. 
Umbels  terminal  and  large.    Segments  of  the  leaves  at  least 

half  an  inch  long d.  <E.  eroeata. 

Umbels  mostly  opposite  to  the  leaves.    Leaf-segments  small  .    4.  (E.  PMlandrium. 

1.  CBnantbe  flstulosa,  Linn.    Common  IEnaiitli« 

(Water  Drcpwort.) 
Stock  (probably  the  offset  of  the  previous  autumn)  emitting  creeping 
runners,  with  a  cluster  of  fibrous  roots,  usually  more  or  less  thickened  into 
oblong  tubers.      Stems  thick  and  very  hollow,  erect,  2  to  3  feet  hieh,  and 
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sHglitly  branched.  Badical  leaves  twice  pinnate,  with,  small  cnneate  seg- 
ments divided  into  3  or  5  lobes ;  those  of  tne  stem  have  long  stalks,  hollow 
like  the  stems,  and  bear  only  in  their  upper  extremity  a  few  pinnate  seg- 
ments with  linear  lobes.  Umbels  terminal,  the  central  one  on  the  stem 
has  only  3  rays,  each  with  numerous  sessile  fertile  fiowers,  and  few  or  no 
pedicellate  bsurren  ones ;  those  which  terminate  the  branches  have  usually 
5  lays,  their  flowers  all  pedicellate  and  barren.  Partial  involucres  of  a  few 
small  narrow  bracts,  the  general  one  either  entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to 
a  single  bract.  Fruits  in  compact  globular  heads,  each  one  fullv  2  lines 
long,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  crowned  by  the  stiff,  narrow  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  still  longer,  rigid  styles. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  southern  Sweden. 
Common  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland.    Fl.  mmmer  and  autumn, 

2.  CEUiantbe  pimplneUoldes,  Linn.    Parsley  IBnantli. 

A  perennial,  with  clustered  fibrous  roots,  swelling  into  round,  ovoid,  or 
oblong  tubers,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  stock,  or,  in  very  wet 
places,  remaining  sometimes  slender  throughout.  Stems  erect,  firmer  and 
more  solid  than  in  (E,  fistuhsa^  1  to  2  feet  high  or  sometimes  more,  with 
a  few  long  branches.  Leaves  much  more  divided  than  in  the  last  species, 
but  very  variable ;  the  upper  ones  usually  with  long,  narrow  segments, 
those  of  the  radical  leaves  much  shorter  and  broader,  and  sometimes  very 
numerous.  Umbels  of  8  to  15  rather  short  rays  ;  the  general  involucre  of 
a  few  small,  linear  bracts,  or  sometimes  wanting;  the  partial  ones  of 
several  small,  linear  bracts.  The  fertile  sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate 
flowers,  and  the  distinctly  pedicellate  barren  ones,  are  mixed  in  the  same 
umbels;  the  persistent  styles  on  the  ripe  fruits  much  shorter  than  in 
(E,  fistulosa. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus. 
Abimdant  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  penetrate 
far  into  Scotland.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  The  great  variations  in  the 
tubers  of  the  roots  and  in  the  form  of  the  radical  leaves  has  induced  its 
division  into  two,  three,  or  four  species.  These  differences  have,  however, 
been  shown  to  depend  often  on  soil  and  situation ;  at  the  same  time  rather 
more  constant  differences  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  fruiting  umbels, 
although  even  here  intermediate  states  show  that  the  two  following  should 
be  considered  rather  as  marked  varieties  than  as  true  species. 

a.  (E.  pimpinelloideSt  Brit.  Fl.  Flowers  assuming  occasionally  a  faint 
tinge  of  yellowish-green.  Fruiting  pedicels  (although  very  short)  enlarged 
at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  callosity  round  the  base  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
itself  fully  as  broad  at  the  base  as  at  the  top.  In  dry  or  moist,  but  not  marshy 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  commonest  form  in  inland  situations. 

b.  (E,  Lachenalii,  Brit  FL  Flowers  of  a  purer  white ;  the  fruiting 
pedicels  less  conspicuous,  but  little  enlarged  at  the  top ;  the  fruits  either 
cylindrical  or  narrowed  at  the  base.  In  wet  marshes,  and  especially  in 
maritime  salt-marshes. 

3.  CBnantbe  orocata,  Linn.    Hemlock  ^Enanth.  - 

A  stout,  branched  species,  attaining  3  to  5  feet:  the  root- 
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thick,  elongated  tubers  close  to  the  stock ;  the  juice  both  of  the  stem  and 
roots  becoming  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate ;  the  segments  much  larger  than  in  the  other  species,  always  above 
half  an  inch  long,  broadly  cuneate  or  rounded,  and  deeply  cut  into  3  or  5 
lobes.  Umbels  on  long,  terminal  paduncles,  with  16  to  20  rays,  2  inches 
long  or  more ;  the  bracts  of  the  involucres  smaU.  and  linear,  several  in  the 
partial  ones,  few  or  none  under  the  general  umbel.  The  pedicellate  flowers 
at  the  circumference  of  the  partial  umbels  are  mostly  but  not  always 
barren,  the  central  fertile  ones  almost  sessile.  Fruit  somewhat  corky,  the 
ribs  broad  and  scarcely  prominent. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  sdong  rivers  and  streams  in  western  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  into  Italy,  but  not  into  central  France,  Common  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  smnTner, 

4.  CEUiantbe  Phellandriumf  Lam.    Fine-leaved  CBnantlu 

Stem  rooting  at  the  base,  and  either  thickened  and  erect,  <»r  elongated 
and  creeping,  or  floating,  according  to  the  situation  it  grows  in,  the  flower- 
ing branches  erect  or  ascending.  Stem-leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
with  small  oblong  and  entire,  or  cuneate  and  lobed  segments ;  or,  when  under 
water,  all  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  long,  sometimes  capillary.  Umbels 
much  smaller  than  in  CE.  crocata^  and  almost  all  on  very  short  peduncles, 
either  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Bays  seldom 
above  12.  No  general  involucre,  and  but  very  small,  narrow  bracts  to  the 
partial  ones.  Fruits  rather  different  from  those  of  the  other  species,  being 
shortly  pedicellate,  cylindrical,  with  scarcely  prominent,  bro^  ribs,  and 
the  calycine  teeth  very  minute. 

In  wet  ditches,  ponds,  and  along  rivers  and  streams,  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Not  uncommon  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  very  rare  in  Scotland.  FL  summer,  A  variety  growing 
usually  in  deeper  or  running  water,  with 'the  lower  part  of  the  stem  much 
elongated  and  slender,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name 
of  (E,  fluviatilie. 


XV.  JETHtlSA.    .ffiTHUSA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres.  Petals 
white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  thick,  prominent 
ribs,  and  narrow  furrows,  with  a  vitta  under  each. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  Seseli  more  in  habit  than  in  character, 

1.  Stbusa  Cynaplum,  Linn.    Common  JBtbusa. 

(Foors  Parsley.) 
An  erect,  glabrous,  leafy  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  forked  branches, 
emitting  a  nauseous  smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves  of  a  bright  green,  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate,  the  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or  less  deeply  cut 
into  narrow  lobes.  Umbels  on  long  peduncles,  either  terminal  or  opposite 
to  the  leaves,  of  8  to  12  rays,  usually  without  general  involucres.  Partial 
involucres  of  2  or  3  long,  linear  bracts,  turned  downwards  towards  the  out- 
side of  the  umbels,  a  character  peculiar  to  this  species  among  British  Um- 
hdlifercB.    Fruit  about  1 J  lines  long,  with  very  small  reflected  styles. 
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A  common  weed  in  fields  and  gardens,  ihionghout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abunduit  in  England,  bat  does  not  appear 
to  extend  far  north  into  Scotland.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 


XVI.  FCEVictrLtrx.  fennel. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  without  involucres.  Petals 
yellow,  entire,  inflected  at  the  top,  but  not  pointed.  Fruit  oval,  slightly 
compressed  laterally,  without  visible  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  6  pro- 
minent ribs,  and  single  vittas  under  the  ftirrows. 

A  single,  or  perhaps  two  species,  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  habit  of 
Jneikum  (or  DiU-aeed),  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  as  having  the 
froit  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  not  flattened  fiN>m  front  to  back. 

1.  VoMiloiiliim  wiilfaref  Geertn.    Common  Foaaol. 

(F.  officinale,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  but  usually  of  short  duration.  Stems  erect,  branched, 
2  or  3  feet  high,  or  when  cultivated,  still  taller.  Leaves  3  or  4  times  pin- 
nate, with  very  narrow,  linear  or  subulate  segments,  rather  stiff  in  dry  situa- 
tions, very  slender  when  cultivated.  Umbels  rather  large,  of  15,  20,  or 
more  rays,  more  or  less  glaucous.  Fruit  about  3  lines  long,  the  vittas  very 
oons{»cuous. 

On  dry,  rocky  banks,  apparently  of  south  European  origin,  but  has 
long  been  much  cultivated,  and  establishes  itself  readily  in  stony  or  arid 
hilly  situations,  especially  near  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  now  generally  dififhsed 
over  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  may  be  even  indigenous  on  some  points  of  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland.    Fl.  rather  Qte  in  summer,  and  autumn. 


XVn.  8E8ELI.    SESELL 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  and  sometimes 
gener^  involucres  of  several  bracts.  Petals  white,  usually  notched,  with 
an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  not  compressed,  the  calycine 
teeth  usually  prominent.  Carpels  with  5  prominent,  often  thick  ribs,  and 
single,  or  rarely  2  or  more  vittas  under  eadi  ftirrow. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the 
old  world.  The  British  species  belongs  to  a  section  differing  from  the 
more  conmion  ones  in  habit,  and  in  the  hairy  fruit,  and  is  united  by  some 
with  the  southern  genus  Athamanta,  by  others  considered  as  an  independent 
genus  under  the  name  lAbanotis, 

1.  SeseU  IdbanotU,  Koch.    BCountain  Bosell. 

Stock  perennial,  short,  covered  with  the  decayed  remains  of  old  leafstalks. 
Stems  stout,  erect,  1  to  4  feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  chiefly 
radical,  thrice  pinnate,  with  small  ovate  or  lanceolate,  pinnately  lobed 
segments ;  the  stem  leaves  few  and  much  smaller.  Umbels  of  20  to  30  or 
more  rays,  with  numerous  narrow  bracts,  both  to  the  general  and  the  par- 
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tial  involucres.    Flowers  white,  crowded.    Fruits  always  hairy,  and  there 
is  often  a  minute  whitish  down  on  the  stems,  petioles,  and  umbels. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  less 
frequent  in  the  west,  and  wanting  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  limited  to  the 
coxmties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Sussex.    Fl.  summer. 


XVm.  IIGITSTICUII.    LOVAGE. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  many 
bracts.  Petals  white,  notched,  with  an  inflected  point.  Fruit  ovoid  or 
oblong,  not  compressed,  the  calycine  teeth  scarcely  distinct.  Carpels  with 
5  very  prominent  acute  ribs,  almost  expanded  into  wings,  and  sevewd  vittas 
under  each  furrow. 

A  genus  of  several  European,  Asiatic,  and  North  American  species, 
chiefly  mountain  plants,  differing  from  Sesdi  in  the  acute  ribs  of  the  fruit, 
and  indistinct  calycine  teeth. 

1.  Ugrustlciim  Boottcimi,  Linn.    Sootoli  JboTagre. 

(Haloscias,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  perennial,  descending  into  a  tap-root.  Stem  erect,  glabrous,  thick 
and  hoUcw,  1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  deeply  divided  into  3,  each  branch  bearing  3  broadly  ovate  or  obovate 
toothed  segments,  or  1  segment  deeply  divided  into  3  lobes,  each  segment 
above  an  inch  long.  Upper  leaves  less  divided,  with  short  stalks.  Umbels 
of  12  to  20  rays,  with  a  general  involucre  of  2  or  3  very  narrow  bracts, 
and  more  numerous  ones  to  the  partial  umbels.    Fruit  near  4  lines  long. 

A  high  northern  plant,  extending  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common 
on  the  rocky  seacoasts  of  Scotland  and  northern  Irelcuid,  descending  also  to 
the  north  of  England.    Fl,  mmmer. 


XIX.  SILAUS.    SILAUS. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts.  Flowers  yellowish.  Petals  scarcely  notched.  Fruit  nearly  of  Li^ 
gnsticumy  ovoid,  but  slightly  compressed,  with  ihb  ribs  scarcely  acute,  and 
the  vittae  much  less  conspicuous. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  and  Asiatic  species,  but  slightly 
differing  from  lAguaticum^  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

1.  Silaus  pratenBls,  Bess.    Meadow  Silaiis. 

{Pepjper  Saxifrage.) 

A  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  1  to  2  or  sometimes  near  3  feet  high, 
slightly  branched.  Leaves  once,  twice,  or  three  times  pinnate  ;  the  seg- 
ments not  numerous,  narrow-oblong,  J  to  1  inch  long,  entire  or  3-lob3. 
Umbels  all  terminal,  not  large,  of  about  6  to  8  rays.  General  involucres 
usually  of  1  or  2  small  bracts,  with  several  small  narrow-linear  ones  to  the 
partial  umbels.  Flowers  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow.  Carpels  about  2  lines  long. 

In  meadows,  and  moist,  bushy  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.    In  Britain,  spread  over  Eneland  and 
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sonthem  Scotland,  but  scarce  in  the  western  counties  and  in  Ireland.    K. 
swnvmer,  rather  late. 


XX.  MEUM.    SPIGNEL. 

Leaves  finely  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of 
several  bracts.  Petals  white  or  pink,  entire,  with  an  incurved  point.  Fruit 
obloDg,  without  distinct  calyciue  teeth.  Carpels  with  5  prominent,  acute 
ribs,  and  2  or  3  vittas  under  each  furrow. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  European  species,  differing  by  characters  of 
yeiy  little  importance  from  lAgusticum^  with  which  some  botanists  unite  it. 

1.  Memn  Atbamanttoiimf  Jacq.    Common  Spl^neL 

{Spignelf  Meu^  or  Baldmoney,) 

Stock  short,  perennial,  covered  with  the  fibrous  remains  of  old  leaves, 
and  emitting  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves ;  their  segments  deeply  cut  into  nu- 
merous very  fine,  but  short  lobes,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
whorled  or  clustered  along  the  common  stalk,  as  in  Carum  verticillatum,  but 
the  stalk  itself  is  once  or  twice  pinnately  divided,  not  simple  as  in  that 
plant  litems  1  or  rarely  near  2  feet  >higb,  with  a  very  few  smaller  and  less 
divided  leaves.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  of  10  to  16  rays,  with  one  or 
two  narrow  bracts  to  the  general  one,  and  partial  involucres  of  a  small 
number  of  short,  slender  bracts.    Fruits  about  4  lines  long. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  not  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Kussian  frontier,  nor  northward  into  Scandinavia. 
Not  unfrequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in  northern  England  and  North 
Wales,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.    Fl.  aumTner, 


XXI.  CEITHMtTM.    SAMPHIRR 

Leaves  succulent,  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  par 
tial  involucres.  Petals  entire.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  compressed,  without  dis- 
tinct calycine  teeth.  Carpels  of  a  thick,  succulent  or  somewhat  corky  con- 
sistence, with  6  acute  ribs  becoming  prominent  when  dry,  but  not  winged ; 
the  vittas  numerous,  slender,  and  irregular.  Seeds  loose  in  the  cavity,  with 
numerous  fine  vittas  on  the  outside. 

A  single  species,  very  different  from  any  other  British  UmheUiferay  but 
closely  allied  to  the  large  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  genus  Cachrys^  with 
which  some  botanists  unite  it. 

1.  Critbmum  marltimam,  Linn.    Sea  Bamplilre. 

A  perfectly  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  almost  woody 
at  the  base  ;  the  young  branches,  foliage,  and  umbels,  thick  and  fieshy. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  with  thick  linear  segments  about  an  inch 
long.  Umbels  of  16  to  20  or  even  more  rays.  Involucres  of  several  small 
linear  or  lanceolate  bracts.  Petals  very  minute,  and  soon  disappearing. 
Fruits  about  3  lines  long. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  extending  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the^lack  Sea. 
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Abuodant  in  southern  and  western  England  and  southern  Ireland,  but  be- 
comes rare  in  northern  England  and  S^tland.    Fl,  summer. 


XXII.  ANGELICA.    ANaEUCA. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  inYolttcre!(  of  seyeral 
bracts.  Petals  white,  entire.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back ;  the  car- 
pels broad,  with  3  ribs  on  the  back,  the  edges  expanded  into  wings,  those 
of  the  two  carpels  distinct  before  they  separate,  so  that  the  froit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wing. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
distinguished  from  all  other  British  Umbell\fera  by  the  double  wing  round 
the  fruit. 

1.  AnffeUoa  sylTestrls,  Linn,    vyiia  dAAffellea. 

A  tall,  stout,  branching  perennial,  attaining  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  with 
thick  stems,  slightly  downy  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves  la^,  twice 
pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate  segments,  often  about  2  inches  long,  shaiplv 
toothed,  and  sometimes  3-lobed;  the  upper  leaves  shorter  stalked,  with 
fewer  segments,  those  under  the  peduncles  often  reduced  to  a  broad  dieath, 
with  a  few  small  segments  at  the  top.  Umbels  large,  terminal,  those  of  the 
main  stems  often  with  30  or  40  rays.  General  involucre  of  2  or  3  linear 
bracts ;  partial  ones  of  several  fine,  short  bracts. 

In  moist  woods  and  marshy  places,  especially  near  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
M,  late  in  summer. 

The  garden  Angelica  (A,  Archangelica),  a  native  of  northern  and  eastern 
Europe,  long  cultivated  for  confectionery,  is  not  wild  in  Britain. 


XXm.  PETJCEDANTJM.    PEUCEDAN. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound^  with  partial  involucres  of  many 
bracts.  Petals  white  or  yellowish,  entire  or  notched,  with  an  inflected 
point.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back ;  the  calydne  teeth  very  small  or 
indistinct.  Carpels  broad,  with  3  prominent  ribs  on  the  b^k,  the  edges 
expanded  into  a  wing,  those  of  the  two  carpels  so  dose  as  to  form  a  single . 
edge  to  the  fruit  before  the  carpels  separate.  Vittas  single  under  Sie 
fttm)ws. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Norl^h  America, 
scarcely  differing  from  Heracleum  except  in  the  more  evident  ribs  of  the 
carpels,  the  more  slender  vittas,  and  generally  in  habit. 

S^mentB  of  the  leaves  narrow-oblong  or  linear. 

Leaves  several  times  temate.    Flowers  yellowish      .       .       .       .  1.  P.  ojfleinate. 

Leaves  twice  or  three  times  pinnafce.    Flowers  white        .       .       .  2.  P.paitutre. 

Leaves  of  3  broad  segments,  each  one  3  inches  long,  and  often  3-lobed .  8.  P.  OtirutMum, 

The  JDUlseed  {Anethum  graveclens\  often  cultivated  as  a  condiment,  has 
the  fruit  of  a  Peucedanum,  with  the  fine  leaves  of  a  Fceniculum, 
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1.  Veneedamim  oflefnmlef  Linn.    Sea  Yeiaeedaii. 

{Ho^i  Fennel  or  Sidphur-toeed.) 

A  glabrous  perennial,  with  erect,  branching  stems,  2  or  even  8  feet  high. 
Leayes  3,  4,  or  5  times  temate,  with  narrow-linear  entire  segments,  often 
aboTO  2  inches  long.  Umbels  large,  of  20  or  more  rays,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Bracts  of  the  general  inyolncre  very  few  or  wanting ;  tnose  of  the 
partial  involncres  rery  narrow  and  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Fruit  broadly 
OTal,  near  3  lines  long. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastores,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Bus- 
nan  Asia,  or  near  the  sea  in  western  Europe.  Scarce  in  Britain :  forms 
of  (Enanthe  pimpineUoides  or  of  Silaue  pratensia  have  been  so  frequently 
mistaken  for  it,  that  the  only  certain  stations  for  the  true  Peucedanwn  ar» 
the  salt-marshes  of  Kent  ana  Essex.    FL  sumfner  and  autumn, 

2.  Peneedamim  palnstre,  Moench.    Marsb  Veuoedaa. 

{Ho^s  Fennel  or  MUk  Parsley,) 

Tall  and  erect  like  the  last,  but  often  hairy  at  the  base,  and  the  juice  is 
milky.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  rather  than  temate,  with  much 
shorter  segments,  varying  from  oblong  to  linear,  and  seldom  exceeding  half 
an  inch.  Umbels  not  so  large  as  in  P.  officinale^  although  consisting  of  as 
many  rays.  Flowers  white.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  several 
lanceolate  or  linear  bracts,  with  fine  points.  Fruit  broadly  oval,  about  2 
lines  long. 

In  wet  meadows  and  marshes,  in  central,  eastern,  and  northern  Europe, 
and  Russian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Apparently  wanting  in  western 
France,  although  it  extends  into  Spain.  Like  P.  officinale  very  local  in 
Britain,  and  oSij  known  for  certain  in  the  marshes  of  eastern  England, 
from  Suffolk  to  Yorkshire.    FL  late  in  summer, 

3.  Peaoedannm  Ottrutliliimf  Koch.    Broad  Veaoedan. 

{Masterwort,) 

Stock  perennial,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  di- 
vided into  3  large,  broad  segments,  which  are  again  deeply  3-lobed  and 
coarsely  toothed,  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  often  rather  rough  with  a  few 
short  hairs,  but  much  less  so  than  in  Heradetim ;  the  lateral  segments 
descend  much  lower  along  the  leafstalk  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side. 
Umbels  lai^e,  terminal,  of  40  or  .50  rays,  without  any  general  involucre, 
and  only  a  few  very  slender  small  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Flowers 
white.    Fruit  nearly  orbicular,  about  2  lines  diameter. 

A  native  of  mountain  pastures  in  central  Europe ;  formerly  much  culti- 
Tated  as  a  pot  herb,  and  now  naturalised  in  several  parts  of  northern 
Europe  as  weU  as  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Fl,  early 
summer. 


XXIV.  PASTINACA.    PARSNIP. 

Habit  and  fruit  of  Heracleum,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  all  small. 
The  vittas  are  also  usually  more  slender,  and  descend  lower  down  on  the 
fruit,  but  this  character  is  not  constant. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
west-central  Asia,  now  often  reduced  to  a  section  of  Peucedanum. 
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1.  Vastlnaoa  satiTa,  Linn.    Common  Parsn^. 

An  annual  op  biennial,  forming  a  tap-root,  with  an  erect  stem  seldom 
more  than  2  feet  high  when  wild,  3  or  4  when  cultivated.  Lower  leaves 
pinnate,  coarse,  and  more  or  less  downy,  especially  on  the  under  side,  with 
6,  7,  or  9  s^ments,  each  1  to  3  inches  long,  sharply  toothed,  and  more  or 
less  lobed,  especially  the  terminal  one ;  upper  leaves  small  and  less  divided. 
Umbels  not  very  large,  of  8  to  12  rays,  usually  without  involucres.  Fruits 
about  3  lines  loug,  flat  and  oval,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs,  the  vittas 
very  conspicuous,  descending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

In  pastures  and  thickets,  on  banks  and  edges  of  fields,  throughout  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Eussian  Asia.  Frequent  in  Eng- 
land and  Lreland,  extending  at  least  as  far  north  as  Durham.    FL  9um7ner, 


XXV.  HEEACLEUM.    HERAOLEUM. 

Coarse,  rotigh  herbs,  the  leaves  dissected  with  large  segments.  Umbels 
compound ;  the  bracts  few  and  deciduous  or  none.  Flowers  white ;  the 
outer  petals  of  each  umbel  larger.  Fruit  flattened  from  front  to  back,  with 
a  single  thin  border  (splitting  only  by  the  separation  of  the.  carpels).  Car- 
pels broad,  with  3  very  fine,  scarcely  prominent  ribs ;  or  if  6,  the  2  outside 
ones  close  to  the  border.  Vittas  single  to  each  interstice,  not  descending  to 
the  base  of  ^e  fruit,  and  often  thickened  at  the  lower  end. 

A  rather  natural  genus,  comprising  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
from  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  especially  central 
Asia,  with  a  single  North  American  one.  Some  Asiatic  species,  remarkable 
for  their  size  (the  annual  stems  12  to  15  feet,  with  umbels  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter),  are  occasionally  grown  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Beraoleum  Spbondyllum,  Linn.    Common  Beradenm. 

{Cow  Parsnip  or  Hogweed.) 

A  tall,  coarse  plant,  although  not  quite  so  large  nor  so  much  branched 
as  Angelica  sylvestriSt  and  the  stock  of  much  shorter  duration,  but  not 
strictly  biennial  as  commonly  supposed ;  the  whole  plant  more  or  less  rough 
with  short,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  3,  5,  or  7  large,  broad  seg- 
ments, usually  3-lobed  and  toothed,  from  3  to  5  inches  long  and  at  least  as 
broad,  sometimes  more  numerous  and  much  narrower.  Umbels  laige,  of 
about  20  rays,  the  outer  petals  much  larger  than  the  others.  Carpels 
nearly  orbicular,  3  or  4  lines  long ;  the  vittas  very  conspicuous,  often  only 
reaching  halfway  down  the  fruit. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  Umbellifera, 
Ft,  summer  and  autumn. 


XXVI.  TOEDYIIITM.    HARTWORT. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres. Flowers  white  or  pink,  the  outer  petals  often  larger.  Fruits 
flattened  from  front  to  back,  with  a  single  thick  border  (splitting  only  by 
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the  separation  of  the  carpels),  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tubercles. 
Caipels  broad,  with  the  ribs  scarcely  visible,  and  1  or  3  vittas  under  the 
int^stices. 

A  small  genns,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Caucalis,  but  readily  known  by  the  flat  fruit. 

1.  TordjUnm  mazlmiiiii,  Linn.    Oreat  Bartwort. 

An  erect  annual,  2  feet  or  rather  more  in  height,  rough  with  short,  stiff 
hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  5, 7»  or  9  segments,  lanceolate  or  almost  ovate, 
and  coarsely  toothed ;  the  lateral  ones  1  to  2  inches,  the  terminal  ones 
nsnally  longer.  Umbels  terminal,  of  8  to  10  short  rays,  with  a  few  rather 
long,  narrow  bracts  to  the  involucres.  Petals  all  small  and  pink.  Fruits 
about  3  lines  long,  the  thickened  border  very  prominent. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  lands,  in  Southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Gancasus  j  more  rar«  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  central  Europe.  Li  Bri- 
tam,  only  in  Middlesex  and  some  adjoining  counties.    Fl»  summer. 


XXVn.  SCANDIX.    SCANDES. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  linear,  with  a  very  long,  smooth  beak. 
Carpels  (below  the  beak)  with  5  obtuse  ribs,  without  vittas.  Albumen  of 
the  seed  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  small  but  distinct  genus,  ranging  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  west-central  Asia. 

1.  Soandlx  Veoten,  Linn.    Veedle  Soandix. 

{Shepherd^ $  needle  or  Venus* s-comb,) 

A  branching  annual,  erect  or  spreading,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and 
more  or  less  hairy.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  short  segments 
cat  into  narrow  lobes.  Umbels  terminal,  of  2  or  3  rays,  without  general 
involucres ;  partial  involucres  of  several  lanceolate  bracts,  often  2-  or  3- 
lobed  at  the  top.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  small  and  white,  with  a  few 
large  outer  petals.  Fruits  attaining  near  2  inches ;  the  carpels  at  the  base 
cylindrical  and  ribbed,  4  or  5  lines  long,  th^  remainder  occupied  by  a  stiff, 
flattened  beak,  often  compared  to  the  tooth  of  a  comb. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  west-central  Asia. 
Frequent  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, but  decreasing  further  northward.    FL  with  the  com. 


XXVm.  MYBBHIS.    CICELY. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow-oblong,  not  beaked.  Carpels  with 
5  very  prominent,  acute  ribs,  which  are  hollow  inside,  and  no  vittas.  Albu- 
men of  the  seed  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  &ce. 

A  single  species,  scarcely  distinct  as  a  genus  from  ChBrophyllum, 


1.  Myrrlito  odorata,  Scop.    Sweet  Cicely. 

An  erect,  branching,  hairy  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  the  foliage 
and  habit  of  a  Charopht/Uum  and  highly  aromatic.    Leaves  large,  thin. 
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twice  or  three  times  pinnate,  with  numerous  lanceolate  segments,  deeply 
pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Umbels  terminal,  not  large,  mm  seldom  more 
than  8  or  10  rays,  and  of  these  but  few  ripen  their  fniits.  Ko  general  in- 
volucre ;  bracts  of  the  partial  ones  lanceolate,  thin,  whitish,  with  fine 
points.  Fruits  when  ripe  6  or  7  lines  to  near  an  inch  long ;  the  very  pro- 
minent ribs  occasionally  rough  with  minute  hairs. 

A  native  of  mountain  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.  Of  ancient  cultivation  in  more  northern  . 
Europe,  it  has  frequently  established  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cot- 
tages. In  Britain,  believed  by  some  to  be  truly  iniHgenous  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  northern  England,  where,  at  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  naturalised. 
FL  spring-  and  early  nwrnmer. 


XXIX.  CONOPODITJM.    CONOPODIUM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  either  without  involucres  or  with 
very  few  small  bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  oval-oblong,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed,  shortly  contracted  at  the  top,  with  erects  or  slightly 
spreading  styles.  Carpels  with  5  scarcely  perceptible  ribs,  and  several 
very  slender  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albumen  of  the  seed  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  the 
habit  of  the  tuberous  CarwmSy  but  with  a  fruit  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  some  Ch<Brophyllum8t  although  shorter. 

1.  Conopodlimi  denadatnm,  Eoch.    Taberoiis  Oonopodlmn. 

{Bunium  fiexuosum,  With.) 
^  The  perennial  stock  consists  of  a  globular  tuber,  known  by  the  name  of 
Earthnwt  or  Pignut ;  the  annual  stems  erect,  slender,  glabrous,  1  to  near  2 
feet  high,  with  a  few  forked  branches.  Eadical  leaves  few  and  decaying 
early,  with  3  long-stalked  segments,  each  once  or  twice  pinnate ;  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  short,  narrow,  pointed,  entire  or  3-lobed.  Stem-leaves  few, 
with  narrow-linear  divisions ;  the  central  lobe  of  each  segment  much  longer 
than  the  lateral  ones.  Umbels  terminal,  or  one  opposite  the  last  leaf,  of  6 
to  10  rays.    The  ribs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  chiefly  known  as  a  west  European  plant,  possi- 
bly extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  eastern  species  referred  to  it.  Much  more  common 
in  Britain  than  Carum  Bulboeastanumf  which  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Pignut.    Fl.  summer. 


XXX.  CHJBBOPHTLLirM.    OHEKVIL. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  partial  involucres  of  several 
bracts,  and  white  flowers.  Fruit  narrow-oblong  or  linear,  contracted  at . 
the  top,  and  sometimes  forming  a  beak  always  much  shorter  than  the  seed. 
Carpels  with  6  ribs,  sometimes  only  apparent  at  the  top,  either  without 
vittas  or  with  one  vitta  under  each  interstice.  Seed  marked  with  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  considerable  and  rather  natural  genus,  widely  diffused  over  the 
northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics.    It  is  usually  divided  into  two, 
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CharophyUtim,  with  a  vitta  between  each  rib ;  and  Anthriscus^  without 
Tittas,  and  the  ribs  themselves  scarcely  visible,  except  at  the  top,  when  the 
fruit  is  beaked ;  bat  the  distinction  is  purely  artificial. 
Umbels  on  short,  lateral  peduncles.    Fmlt  short,  hispid       .       .    8.  C.  Anthriscus, 
TJmbeto  terminal.    Fruit  long^  glabrous. 
Lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  obtuse.    Bibs  and  vittas  of  the  fruit 

conspicuous  when  dry    .       .       • I.  C,  temulum. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  pointed.    Fruit  very  smooth,  without  ilbs 

<n:  vittas S.  C.splwttre. 

The  garden  Chervil  {C.  sativum,  Anthriscus  Cerefolium,  Brit.  Fl.),  a 
native  of  south-eastern  Europe,  may  occasionally  be  found  in  waste  places 
near  where  it  has  been  cultivated.  It  is  a  more  slender  plant  than 
C.  sylvestre,  the  leaves  more  dissected,  with  shorter  se&pnents,  the  umbels 
mostly  lateral  and  sessile,  and  the  fruit  evidently  beaked. 

1.  Chaeropliylliiiii  temolam,  Linn.    Roaffb  Cberrll. 

An  erect  biennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  rough  with  short  reflexed  hairs. 
Leaves  twice  pinnate  or  temate,  with  ovate  or  wedge-shaped,  pinnatifid  or 
toothed  segments,  more  or  less  hairy,  especially  on  the  upper  side ;  the 
lobes  short  and  rather  obtuse,  never  elongated  and  pointed  as  in  C  svl- 
vesire  and  Myrrhis  odorata.  Umbels  of  few  rays,  without  a  general  m- 
Tolucre ;  the  partial  involucres  of  5  or  6  broadly-lanceolate  bracts,  shorter 
than  the  pedicels.  Oater  petals  of  the  umbel  rather  large.  Fruit  the  size 
of  that  of  C,  si/lvesire,  but  with  5  obtuse  ribs  and  vittas  between  them. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  all  across 
Russian  A^a,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent 
in  England,  less  so  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.    FL  summer, 

2.  Cliaeropliylliim  Bylvestre,  Linn.    Wild  CberrlL 

{Anthriscus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

The  perennial,  or  perhaps  only  biennial,  stock  descends  into  a  tap-root. 
Stems  hairy,  erect,  and  branched,  2  to  8  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  twice  pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate  pointed  segments,  deeply  pin- 
natifid and  toothed ;  upper  leaves  smaller,  on  shorter  stalks,  all  more  or 
less  hairy  or  rarely  nearly  glabrous.  Umbels  rather  numerous,  not  laxge, 
of  8  or  10  rays,  with  small  white  flowers.  No  general  involucre,  but  the 
partial  ones  of  several  bracts.  Fruits  about  3  lines  long,  very  smooth  and 
shining,  without  ribs  or  vittas,  narrowed  at  the  top,  but  without  any  dis- 
tinct beak. 

Under  hedges,  on  the  borders  of  fields,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.    In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  Umbellifera,    FL  spring 

3.  Clieeropliylliim  Antlirlsoiuiy  Lam.    Bnrr  Oliervil. 

{Anthriscus  vulgaris,  Brit.  Fl.) 
An  erect,  branched,  hairy  annual,  attaining  near  2  feet  in  height,  with 
nearly  as  much  the  habit  of  a  Caucalis  as  of  a  CharophyUum,  Leaves  not 
large,  twice,  or  the  low^  ones  thrice  pinnate,  with  ovate  or  ovate-lance- 
olate segments,  pinnately  lobed  and  toothed.  Umbels  small,  on  short 
peduncles,  opposite  to  the  leaves,  of  3  to  7  rays,  without  general  involucres, 
and  but  few  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Fruits  ovoid-oblong,  not  2  lines 
long,  covered  with  short,  hooked  bristles,  and  narrowed  at  the  top  into  a 
very  short,  smooth  beak. 
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A  weed  of  cultivation,  probably  of  south  European  origin,  but  readily 
spreading  with  our  crops,  and  now  established  in  scattered  localities  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Rather  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  more 
scarce  in  Scotland.    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 


XXXI.  CATJCALIS.    CAUCALIS. 

Hairy  annuals,  with  dissected  leaves.  Umbels  usually  compound,  with 
partial  involucres  of  several  simple  bracts,  or  rarely  wanting.  Outer  petals 
usually  larger,  and  deeply  bifid.  Fruit  ovoid,  covered  with  prickles  or 
bristles.  Carpels  with  3  or  7  dorsal  ribs,  and  2  on  the  inner  face ;  vittas 
single  under  each  furrow.    Albumen  more  or  less  furrowed  on  the  inner  face. 

A  small  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  genus,  one  of  the  few  natural 
ones  in  the  family,  if  retained  entire.  It  is  well  distinguished  from  Daticus 
by  the  involucre,  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  the  albumen;  from  the 
bristle-fruited  CharophyUum  by  the  want  of  the  smooth  tip  to  the  fruit ; 
from  all  other  British  compound  UmbelUfera  by  the  bristled  fruits. 

Umbels  opposite  to  the  leaves,  sessile,  or  on  peduncles  shorts  than 
the  rays. 
Umbels  contracted  into  little  sessile  beads    Fruit  short     .       .       .    1.  C.  nodosa. 
Umbels  of  3  or  4  slendw  rays.      Fmit  oblong,  with  a  short  beak   .    ChcerophyUum 
Umbels  terminal,  or  on  peduncles  longer  than  the  rays.  Anthriseus, 

Fruit  not  2  lines  long,  vrith  short  bristles,  mostly  hooked. 
General  involncre  of  several  bracts  (often  very  small),  one  nnder 

each  of  the  outer  rays 2.  CAnthrixui, 

General  involucre  of  a  single  bract  or  entirely  wanting  .       .       .    Z.  C.inftsta, 
Fruit  3  or  4  lines  long  or  more,  with  long  prickles. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  much  cut,  short  segments     .    4.  C.  daueoida. 
Leaves  once  pinnate,  with  long  pinnatifld  segments       .       .       .    6,  C.UUi/olia, 

].  Cauoalls  nodosa,  Sm.    Xnotted  Oaacalls. 

(Torilie,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  procumbent  or  spreading,  scarcely  a  foot  long.  Leaves  twice  pin- 
nate, with  small,  narrow,  pointed  segments.  Umbels  forming  little  heads, 
closely  sessile,  and  opposite  to  the  leaves ;  they  are  sometimes  composed  of 
2  or  3  exceedingly  short,  scarcely  distinct  rays,  sometimes  of  a  simple  dus- 
ter. Fruits  smaller  than  in  the  other  species  ;  the  outer  ones  covered  with 
short,  straight  or  hooked  bristles,  which  on  the  inner  ones  are  reduced  to 
mere  tubercles. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  the  limestone  districts  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northward 
chiefly  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Common  in  sunny  places  in  southern 
England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north  and  in  southern  Scotland. 
FL  apring  and  summer, 

2.  OaacallB  AntbrlsciiB,  Huds.    Vprlgrlit  Caucalla. 

{Torilis,  Brit.  Fl.    Hedge  Parsley,) 

Stem  erect,  attaining  2  or  even  3  feet,  with  slender,  wiry  branches, 
sprinkled,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  appressed,  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  once, 
or  the  lower  ones  twice  pinnate ;  the  segments  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  or 
coarsely  toothed ;  the  lower  ones  of  each  leaf  stalked,  and  remote  from  the 
others.    Umbels  on  long,  slender  peduncles,  rather  small,  of  from  3  to  7  or 
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8  rays.  Inyolucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  small,  subnlate  bracts,  one 
elose  under  each  raj  and  often  readily  distinguished  at  first  sight. 
Petals  pink  or  white,  not  very  unequal  in  size.  Fruit  a  small  burr,  being 
coYered  with  shorty  rough  bnstles,  more  or  less  curved  inwards,  or  hooked 
at  the  top. 

In  hedges,  on  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  common  throughout  Europe 
and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  all 
over  Britain.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  CaaoaUfl  |]ifMita«  Curt.    Spreading  OauoaUs. 

(Torilis,  Brit  Fl.) 

Very  near  C,  Anthriseus,  but  usually  a  rather  smaller  and  more  spread- 
ing plant ;  the  general  involucve  is  either  entirely  wanting  or  reduced  to  a 
single  bract,  often  lanceolate,  and  the  bristles  of  the  fruit  are  usually  less 
curved,  but  with  a  minute  hook  at  the  top ;  this  character  is  not  however 
so  constant  as  that  of  the  involucre. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  amongst  corn,  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  several  local  Floras,  but  C. 
Anthriscus  is  often  mistaken  for  it.    Fl.  mmmer  and  autunm. 

4.  OauoallB  dauooldes*  Linn.    Small  Cauoalls. 

Erect  or  spreading,  and  much  branched,  seldom  above  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  twice  or  tiiree  times  pinnate,  with  rather  narrow,  but  short,  pin- 
natifid  segments,  the  general  outline  of  the  leaf  being  broadly  trimigular. 
Umbels  terminal  or  opposed  to  the  leaf,  on  rather  long  peduncles,  usually 
of  3  or  4  rays  only.  G^eneral  involucre  of  one  bract,  partial  ones  of 
a  few  linear  bracts.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  the  outer  petals  occasionally 
larger.  Fruits  nearly  sessile,  attaining,  when  ripe,  nearly  half  an  inch, 
covered  with  long,  stout  prickles.  There  are  usually  in  each  partial  umbel 
a  few  barren  flowers  on  longer  pedicels. 

A  cornfield  weed  of  southern  origin,  now  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia.  Apparently  well  established  in  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.    M.  with  the  com. 

5.  CauoallB  latifollai  Linn.    Broad  OanoaUs. 

Stem  seldom  a  foot  high,  erect  or  spreading,  and  branched  at  the  base. 
Leaves  much  less  divided  than  in  the  other  species,  being  simply  pinnate, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  segments,  the  lowest  above  an  IndL  long,  and  pin- 
natifid,  the  others  gradually  diminishing  to  the  top,  and  less  deeply  cut. 
Umbels  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves,  on  stout  peduncles,  consisting  of 
2  or  more  rays.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial,  of  broad,  thin  bracts. 
Flowers  white  or  purple,  the  outer  petals  large.  Fruit  4  or  5  lines  long, 
the  primary  and  secondary  ribs  equally  prominent,  with  long,  straight  or 
hooked  prickles. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  west-central  Asia, 
often  establishing  itself  for  a  time  in  more  northern  localities.  Occasion- 
ally found  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  several  counties  of  England.  Fl.  with 
the  corn. 
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XXXII.  DAITCTJS,    CARROT. 

Leayes  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres 
of  several  linear,  pinnatifid  or  divided  bracts.  Fruit  ovoid,  prickly  on  the 
ribs,  the  4  secondary  ribs  more  prominent  than  the  3  primary  dorsal  ones. 
Albumen  not  furrowed. 

A  genus  of  very  few  real  species,  although  the  published  forms  are  now 
numerous;  they  are  widely  spread  over  most  cultivated  or  maritime  parts 
of  the  globe. 

1.  Bauoas  Carota,  Linn.    Common  Carrot. 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  tap-root.  Lower 
leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  deeply  3-lobed  or  pinnatifid  segmants, 
usually  lanceolate  or  linear,  sometimes  short  and  crenate;  upper  leaves 
with  fewer  and  narrower  divisions.  Umbels  terminal,  rather  large,  "with 
numerous  crowded  rays ;  the  inner  ones  very  short,  the  outer  much  longer, 
and  usually  closing  over  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give  a  concave  or  globular 
form  to  the  umbel,  with  the  fruit  inside.  Bracts  of  both  involucres  usually 
divided  into  3  or  5  long  linear  lobes.  Fruit  covered  with  prickles,  of  which 
the  larger  ones  are  often  much  flattened  at  the  base. 

Probably  an  original  native  of  the  seacoasts  of  southern  Europe,  but 
of  very  ancient  cultivation,  and  sows  itself  most  readily,  soon  degenerating 
to  the  wild  form  with  a  slender  root,  and  now  most  abundant  in  fields,  pas- 
tures, waste  places,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Common 
in  Britain,  especially  near  the  sea.  Fl,  the  whole  suTrvmer  and  autumn,  A 
decidedly  maritime  variety,  with  the  leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  with  shorter 
segments,  more  or  less  thickened  peduncles,  more  spreading  umbels,  and 
more  flattened  prickles  to  the  fruits,  is  often  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
tmder  the  name  of  D.  maritwmsy  but  in  many  seaside  localities  a  regular 
passage  from  that  to  the  common  form  may  be  readily  traced. 


XXXni.  CONIUM.    HEMLOCK. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres 
and  small  white  flowers.  Fruit  broadly  ovate,  somewhat  laterally  com- 
pressed, without  distinct  calycine  teeth.  Carpels  with  6  prominent  ribs, 
which  when  ripe  are  often  slightly  waved  or  crenated.  No  vittas.  Albu- 
men with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  single  species,  with  the  short  fruit  of  an  Apium  or  Oieutat  hut  differ- 
ing essentially  in  the  deeply  furrowed  albumen. 

1.  Conlmn  maoalatiuiiy  Linn.    Common  Bomloek. 

An  erect,  branching  annual  or  biennial,  3  to  5  feet  high  or  sometimes 
more,  usually  glabrous,  and  emitting  a  nauseous  smell  when  bruised. 
Leaves  large  and  much  divided  into  numerous  small  ovate  or  lanceolate 
deeply  cut  segments ;  the  upper  leaves  gradually  smaller  and  less  divided. 
Umbels  terminal,  not  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  10,  12,  or  even  16 
rays.  Bracts  short  and  lanceolate ;  those  of  the  general  involucre  variable 
in  number ;  those  of  the  partial  ones  almost  always  3,  turned  to  the  out- 
side of  the  umbel.    Fruit  about  2  lines  long. 

On  the  banks  of  streams,  along  hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  etc., 
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widely  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Ana,  though  not  always  oommoD. 
Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl.  summer. 


XXXIV.  PHTS0SPEBMT7M.    PHYSOSPERM. 

Leaves  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  with  general  and  partial  involucres. 
Flowers  white.  Fruit  2-lobed,  the  carpels  nearly  globular,  and  attached  by 
a  narrow  edge,  each  with  5  scarcely  visible  rays,  and  single  vittaa  to  the 
interstices.    Albumen  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

1.  Pbjrsospermnm  eomablense*  DC.    Ckimlsh  JntyniMperm, 

Stock  perenniaL  Stem  erect,  almost  leafless,  1}  to  2  feet  high,  slightly 
branched.  Eadical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  twice  or  thrice  temate  ;  the  seg- 
ments ovate  or  cuneate,  and  deeply  cut.  Umbels  terminal,  of  10  to  12 
rays,  with  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Involucres,  both  general  and  partial, 
of  yery  few  linear  bracts.  The  fruits  have  the  appearance  of  two  little 
smooth  bladders,  placed  face  to  face,  with  a  loose  seed  in  each. 

A  mountain  plant,  occurring  here  and  there  along  the  great  European 
chain  from  the  Asturias  to  the  Caucasus,  and  reappearing  in  a  few  very 
limited  localities  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Ft.  late  in  summer.  The 
Continental  plant  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  distinct  species  from 
the  British  one,  but  the  characters  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
examination  of  single  specimens. 


XXXV.  SMYEiriUlI.    SMYRNIUM. 

Leaves  entire  or  dissected.  Umbels  compound,  either  without  involu- 
cres or  only  a  very  few  small  bracts.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  2-lobed ;  the 
carpels  ovoid,  attached  by  the  very  narrow  iace,  each  with  3  prominent, 
angular  ribs,  and  several  vittas  under  the  interstices.  Albumen  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner  face. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western 
Asia.  •** 

1.  ftmymliim  Olnsatmiiif  Linn.    Common  ftmjmliim. 

(Alexanders.) 
•  A  coarse,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  nearly  glabrous. 
Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones  but  once  temate  ;  the  segments 
broadly  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  or  3-lobed,  2  or  more  inches  long  and  broad, 
and  often  of  a  yellowish-green.  Umbels  terminal,  of  8  to  12  rays.  Flowers 
of  a  greenish-yellow,  much  crowded  in  the  partial  umbels.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  peduncles  are  often  much  thickened  under  the  umbels.  Carpels 
above  3  lines  long,  very  angular. 

In  meadows  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  and  up  western  Europe  to  the  English  Chan  Del.  Probably 
really  indigenous  in  several  of  the  maritime  counties  of  southern  England 
and  Ireland,  and,  having  been  formerly  much  cultivated,  has  spread  into 
many  inland  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
castles  and  gardens.    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 
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XXXVI.  COEIANDETJM.    COEIANDER. 

Fruit  globular,  not  readily  separating  into  the  two  carpels,  crowned  by 
the  conspicuous  teeth  of  the  calyx,  the  ribs  scarcely  prominent,  and  no 
Tittas. 

A  single  species,  very  distinct  in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Coriandrum  sativiimf  linn.    Common  Coriander. 

An  erect,  branching,  glabrous  annual,  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  emitting  a  very 
disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Lowest  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
broadly-ovate  or  cuneate,  deeply-cut  segments ;  the  others  more  divided, 
with  linear  segments,  few  and  slender  in  the  uppermost  leaves.  Umbels 
terminal,  rather  small,  of  5  to  8  rays,  without  general  involucre,  and  only 
a  few  small  slender  bracts  to  the  partial  ones.  Flowers  white,  the  outer 
petals  larger.    Fruits  about  2  lines  long. 

A  native  of  the  Levant,  long  since  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  occasionally 
spreading  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Said  to  be  established  as  such  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.    Fl.  summer. 


XXXVI.  AEALIACKffi.    THE  ARALIA  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  climbers,  rarely  herbs,  differing  from  most 
UmhelUferoe  in  their  simple  (solitary  or  paniculate)  umbels, 
and  more  generally  in  their  frait  more  or  less  succulent,  con- 
sisting often  of  more  than  2  (from  2  to  10)  carpels,  which  do 
not  separate  so  readily  as  in  UmbelUferoB,  usually  forming  a 
single  berry,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  berry-like  drupe, 
containing  as  many  one-seeded  nuts  as  there  are  carpels.  The 
styles  also  are  sometimes  united. 

A  considerable  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe,  represented  in  Europe  by  a  single  species.  Some  species  of  AraUa 
are  also  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens. 

I.  HEDEEA.    IVY. 

Petals  not  cohering  at  the  top,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Cellff  of  the  OTary 
5  or  10.    Styles  short,  usually  cohering  in  a  single  mass. 

A  genus,  as  now  limited,  containing  only  a  single  Australian  species, 
besides  the  British  one. 

1.  Bedera  Helix,  linn.    Common  Xvy. 

A  woody,  evergreen  climber;  when  wild  the  lower,  slender  branches 
spread  along  the  ground,  with  small  leaves,  whilst  the  main  stems  climb 
up  trees,  rocks,  or  buildings  to  a  great  height,  adhering  by  means  of  small, 
rootlike  excrescences.  Iieaves  thick  and  shining,  ovate,  angular,  or  3-  or 
6-lobed ;  those  of  the  barren  stems  usually  much  more  divided  than  the 
upper  ones.    Flowering  branches  bushy,  projecting  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
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climbing  stems,  each  bearing  a  short  raceme  or  panicle  of  nearly  globular 
mnbels.  Flowers  of  a  yellowish-green.  Borders  of  the  calyx  entire, 
scarcely  prominent,  about  halfway  np  the  ovary.  Petals  6,  broad  and 
short.  Stamens  6.  Styles  united  into  a  single  very  short  one.  Berry 
smooth  and  black,  with  from  2  to  5  seeds,  the  albumen  deeply  wrinkled. 

In  woods,  on  rocks  and  old  buildings,  common  in  western  and  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  west-central  Asia,  scarcelv  penetrating  into 
central  Europe,  except  where  the  winters  are  very  mild.  Extends  over 
the  whole  of  Britam.  Fl.  late  in  autumn.  Several  varieties  are  in  culti- 
vation, differing  chiefly  in  the  more  or  less  divided  leaves,  and  one  with 
yellow  berries,  introduced  from  the  Continent,  has  become  almost  wild  in 
some  parts  of  southern  and  western  England. 


XXXVn.  LOEANTHACEJE.    MISTLETOE  FAMILY. 

Shrubby  or  haLf-snccalent  evergreens,  parasitic  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  with  jointed  branches,  opposite  thickish 
leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Calyx  combined  with  the  ovary, 
either  entirely  so  or  appearing  only  in  the  shape  of  an  entire 
or  toothed  border  round  its  summit.  Petals  4.  Stamens  4, 
opposite  the  petals,  and  usually  inserted  on  them  (or,  in  a  few 
exotic  species,  the  petals  are  wanting,  and  the  stamens  reduced 
to  3,  2,  or  1).  Ovary  1-celled,  with  a  simple  style  or  stigma. 
Fruit  a  1-seeded  berry. 

A  considerable  tropical  family,  with  but  very  few  representatives  in  the 
more  temperate  regions,  and  no  exotic  species  are  at  present  in  cultivation. 
The  affinities  of  the  Order  are  perhaps  greater  with  the  Saiitalaoea  among 
MonochlamydcB  than  with  the  CalyeiflonBf  with  which  they  are  here  asso- 
ciated, in  compliance  with  the  Candollean  arrangement. 

I.  VISCUM.    MISTLETOE. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  without  any  prominent  border.  Anthers  in 
the  males  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  petals,  opening  in  several  pores. 
Stigma  in  the  females  sessile  on  the  ovary. 

The  genus,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  consists  of  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  ranging  over  nearlv  the  whole  area  of  the  family,  but  it 
has  been  recently  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  the  single  European  species. 

1.  Vlsoum  album,  Linn.    Common  Mittlotoo. 

Stems  becoming  woody  when  old,  with  repeatedly  forked,  succulent 
branches,  forming  dense  tufts  of  a  yellowish-green,  attaining  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  attached  by  a  thickened  base  to  the  branches  of  trees. 
Leaves  entire,  varying  from  narrow-oblong  to  nearly  obovate,  thick  and 
fleshy,  and  always  obtuse.  Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches;  the  males  3  to  5  together,  in  a  somewhat  cup-shaped,  fleshy 
bract,  with  4  short,  thick,  triangular  petals ;  the  females  solitary,  or  rarely 
2  or  3  together  in  a  cup-shaped  bract.    The  petals  very  minute.    Berry 
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white,  semi-transparent,  enclosing  a  single  seed,  surrounded  by  a  very  glu- 
tinous pulp. 

On  a  great  variety  of  trees,  but  especially  on  tlie  Apple^  extending  over 
the  whole  of  temperate  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
far  into  Asia,  but  not  everywhere  abundant.  Common  in  southern  and 
especially  western  England ;  rare  in  the  north,  and  not  known  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


XXXVIII.  COMTACEJE.    THE  CORNEL  FAMILY. 

Limited  in  Europe  to  the  single  genns  Cornel^  with  which 
are  associated  two  or  three  allied  tropical  genera,  scarcely 
differing  from  the  Aralia  family,  except  in  their  erect,  not 
climbing  habit,  the  more  generally  opposite  leaves,  and  the 
more  complete  nnion  of  the  carpels  and  styles. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  cultivated  in  our  gardens  may  be  mentioned 
the  Japanese  Aucuba  and  the  Benthamia  fragifera  from  the  Himalaya. 

I.  COENUS.    COENUS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  very  rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  (or  in  one  exotic 
species  alternate),  undivided  leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs  without  bracts,  or  in  umbels  or  heads  surrounded  by  bracts, 
which  are  sometimes  coloured  and  petal*  like.  Calyx,  4  small  teeth  round 
the  summit  of  the  ovary.  Petals  4,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  alter- 
nating with  the  petals.  Style  simple.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  a  single  pen- 
dulous ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  berry-like  drupe ;  the  stone  1-  or  2- 
celled,  with  1  seed  in  each  cell.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  albumen  and  a  rather 
long  embryo. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  extending  over  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  m  the  new  and  the  old 
world.  It  was  formerly  included  in  Caprifoliacea,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  distinct  petals,  valvular  in  the  bud. 

Low  herb.    Umbel  surronnded  by  4  petqil-like  bracta     .       .       .       .    1.  C.  nteciea. 
Shrab.    Flowers  In  a  corymb,  without  bracts 2.  C.  sangiUnea, 

Some  other  shrubby  species  of  Comus  are  often  planted  in  our  shrub- 
beries, especially  C.  alba^  altemifoliay  and  fioriday  from  North  America, 
and  C.  maa  iioxn.  southern  Europe. 

1.  Comas  ftuecica,  Linn.    Bwarf  ComeL 

Unlike  as  this  little  herb  is  to  C  sanguinea  its  generic  affinity  may 
be  traced  through  the  exotic  C,  florida.  It  has  a  slender,  creeping  peren- 
nial rootstock,  with  annual  stems,  barely  6  inches  high,  and  usually  simple. 
Leaves  sessile,  ovate,  entire,  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  with  5  or  some- 
times 7  longitudinal  nerves,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  very  minute,  dosely- 
appressed  hairs.  Flowers  very  small,  in  a  little  terminal  umbel,  sur- 
rounded by  4  large,  broad,  petal-like,  white  bracts,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
umbel  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower  with  4  petals.  The  real  petals 
are  very  minute,  of  a  dark  purple.  Drupes  small  and  red,  resembling 
berries. 
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In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Circle  nearly  all  round  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Scandinayia,  and  descend- 
ing southward  to  northern  Germany.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, reappearing  in  north-eastern  England,  but  not  in  Ireland.  FL 
summer,  rather  late, 

2.  Comas  sanriilnea«  Linn.    Common  Cornel. 

{Dogwood.) 

An  erect  shrub,  of  5  or  6  feet.  Leaves  opposite,  broadly  ovate,  and 
stalked;  when  young,  hoary  or  silky,  with  closely  appressed  hairs;  but 
when  fdll-giown,  green  and  nearly  glabrous.  Flowers  numerous,  forming 
terminal  cymes  of  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  without  bracts ;  the  calyx 
and  peduncles  covered  with  a  mealy  down.  Petals  of  a  dull  white,  lan- 
ceolate, nearly  3  lines  long.  Drupes  globular,  almost  black  and  very 
bitter. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  extend- 
ing northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in  southern  Eng- 
land, becoming  scarce  in  the  north,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  any- 
where in  Scotland,  and  only  in  a  very  few  localities  in  Ireland.    FL  early 


XXXIX.  CAPEIFOLIACEJE.    THE  HONEYSUCKLE 
FAMILY. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no 
stipules.  Flowers  usually  in  terminal  heads,  corymbs,  or 
panicles,  more  rarely  amllary.  Calyx  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  border,  sometimes  scarcely 
prominent.  Corolla  monopetalous,  6-  or  rarely  4-lobed,  regu- 
lar or  somewhat  irregular,  with  the  lobes  overlapping  each 
other  in  the  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  either  of  the  same  number  or 
one  less,  or  rarely  double  the  number.  Ovary  inferior,  with 
3  to  5  cells,  and  as  many  stigmas,  either  sessile  or  borne  on 
short  styles,  or  united  on  the  summit  of  a  single  style.  Fruit 
usuaUy  succulent,  with  1  to  5  cells.  Seeds  solitary  or  few  in 
each  cell,  with  a  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Capr\f6liacetB  do  not  form  a  very  natural  family,  but  are  tolerably 
well  defined,  differing  from  the  exotic  opposite-leaved  genera  of  the 
BMacea  iamily  chiefly  in  the  want  of  real  stipules ;  from  Valerianea  and 
Dipsacea  in  the  compound  ovary. 

Stigmas  several.    Corolla  spreading,  with  a  very  short  tube. 

Low  herb.    Leaves  ODoe,  twice,  or  thrice  temate         ....  1.  Adoxa. 

Tall  herb  or  tree.    Leaves  pinnate 3.  Bambucits. 

Shrubs.    Leaves  entire  or  palmatelylobed 3.  Viburnum. 

Sl^Ie  single.    Corolla  narrowed  into  a  tube  at  the  base. 

Shmbs  or  climbers.    Stamens  6 4.  Lonicbba. 

TraiUng  perennial.    Stamens  4 6.  Linnjba.  ^ 
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The  Snowberry  {Symphoricarpos)^  Leycesteria,  and  Weigela,  of  our 
gardens  belong  also  to  this  family. 

I.  ADOXA.     MOSCATEL. 

Leaves  ternately  divided.  Calyx  with  2  or  3  spreading  teeth  or  lobes. 
Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  4  or  6  spreading  divisions.  Stamens 
8  or  10,  in  pairs,  alternating  with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted 
on  a  little  ring  at  its  base.  Styles  3  to  5,  very  short,  united  at  the  base. 
Ovary  3-  to  6-celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell.    Fruit  a  berry. 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  single  species,  with  very  different  foliage  and 
stamens  from  those  of  other  Caprifoliaoea^  but  in  other  respects  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to  Araliaoea,  among  which  it  has  until  re- 
cently been  classed. 

1.  Adoxa  Mosebatellina*  linn.    Tuberous  Mosoatel. 

A  low,  glabrous  herb,  of  a  light  green  colour  in  all  its  parts ;  the  root- 
stock  covered  with  a  few  thick  scales  the  remains  of  old  leafstalks,  and 
emitting  creeping,  half-underground  runners.  Badical  leaves  stalked,  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  ternate,  with  broad,  deeply  3-lobed  segments. 
Flower-stems  radical,  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  with  a  single  pair  of  leaves 
on  short  stalks,  and  but  once  ternate.  Flowers  pale  green,  in  a  little  glo- 
bular head  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  containing  usually  5 ;  the  terminal  one 
with  2  divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  4  to  the  corolla,  and  8  stamens ;  whilst 
the  4  lateral  flowers  have  three  divisions  to  the  calyx,  and  6  to  the  corolla, 
with  10  stamens ;  but  these  numbers  are  not  quite  constant.  Berry  green 
and  fleshy,  most  frequently  containing  but  a  single  seed. 

On  moist,  shady  banks,  in  woods  and  other  shady  places,  especially  in 
hilly  districts,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  a  part  of 
North  America,  extending  fer  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  ascending  to  the 
highest  alpine  summits.  In  southern  Europe,  chiefly  confined  to  moun- 
tains. Common  in  Great  Britain,  very  rare  in  north-western  Ireland.  FL 
spring. 


n.  SAMBTICTIS.     ELDEE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  herbs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  flat 
cymes  or  corymbs  of  numerous,  rather  small,  white  flowers.  Calyx  with  a 
border  of  6  small  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  6  spreading 
divisions,  so  as  to  appear  rotate.  Stamens  6,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla.  Stigma  sessile,  3-  to  5-lobed.  Fruit  a  berry,  or,  strictly  speaking 
a  berry-like  drupe,  with  8,  rarely  4,  seed-like  stones,  each  containing  a 
single  seed. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  few  species,  spread  over  Europe,  temperate 
Asia,  North  America,  and  Australia,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  with 
pinnate  leaves. 

Tree.    Leaflets  ovate,  without  stipular  lobes 1,  S.  nigra. 

Herb.    Leaflets  lanceolate,  the  lowest  short,  broad,  and  dose  to  the  stem, 

representiiig  stipules ,    2.  S.  JBbulus. 

The  8.  raccTnosus,  or  red-berried  Elders  common  in  our  shrubberies,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe. 
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1.  Bambnoos  nlffra*  Linn.     CJommoii  aider. 

A  small  taree,  or  shrub,  with  the  stem  and  branches  full  of  pith.  Leaf- 
segments  5  to  7,  OTate,  pointed,  2  to  3  inches  long,  regularly  and  sharply 
toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  Corymbs  5  or  6  inches  broad,  several  times 
branched,  the  first  time  into  4  or  5,  but  the  branches  less  numerous  at  each 
subsequent  diyisioo.  The  bracts  veiy  minute.  Flowers  white  or  cream- 
coloured.    Fruits  black. 

In  woods,  coppices,  and  WAste  places,  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  extending  itself  readily  from  cultivation 
farther  northward.  Appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  only  introduced  into  Scotland.  Fl.  summer^  rather  early,  A 
gaiden  variety  has  deeply  and  finely-cut  segments  to  the  leaves. 

2.  Bambnous  Bbulus*  Linn.    Bwarf  BIder. 

{Banewort,) 

Stock  short  and  perennial,  with  annual,  erect  stems,  thick  and  pithy, 
slightly  branched,  2  to  8  feet  high.  Leaf-segments  7  to  11,  lanceolate,  2  to 
4  inches  long,  with  a  small  one  on  each  side  of  the  leafstalk,  on  the  stem 
itself,  looking  like  stipules.  Corymbs  less  regular,  and  rather  smaller  than 
in  S,  nigra^  with  only  3  primary  branches.  Flowers  sweet-scented,  of  a 
pore  white,  or  tinted  with  purple  on  the  outside.    Fruits  black. 

On  roadsides,  in  rubbishy  wastes,  and  stony  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  and  west-central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Sweden.  Occurs  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  may  be  really  indigenous 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  although  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  even  there  an  introduced  plant.  FL  mmmert  later 
than  the  common  E, 


m.  VXBITBHTIll.    VIBURNUM. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  undivided  or  palmately-lobed  leaves  and 
whitish  flowers  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  with  a  border  of  5  small  teeth. 
Corolla  with  a  short  campanulate  tube  (in  Bome  exotic  species  much  longer) 
and  5  spreading  divisions.  Stamens  5,  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
Stigmas  3  or  2,  sessile  or  on  very  short  styles.  Ovary  3-  or  2-celled  in  a 
Tery  young  stage,  but  at  the  time  of  flowering  l-celled,  with  a  single  ovule. 
Fruit  a  1-seed^  berry. 

A  rather  large  and  widely-spread  genus,  extending  further  into  the 
tropical  regions  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world  than  any  other  of  the 
family.  The  flowers,  at  first  sight  very  much  like  those  of  8arrU)tioti8t  have 
yet  a  more  distinct  tube,  and  the  foliage  is  very  different. 

I«a7es  toothed,  undiridsd,  downy  underneath.    Flowers  all  small  and 

perfect 1.  V.  Lantana. 

Leaves  8-  to   5-lobed,  glabrous.    Outer  flowers  of   the  cyme  large, 

without  stamens  or  pistils 2.  F.  Opulus. 

The  Lauruetinus  of  our  gardens  is  a  species  of  Viburnum  from  southern 
Europe. 

1.  ▼Ibiimnm  Xtantana*  Linn.    Mealj  Viburnnm. 

(  Wayfaring-tree.) 
A  large,  much-branched  shrub,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  thickly 
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covered  with  a  soft  mealy  down.  Leaves  ovate,  3  to  5  inches  long,  cordate 
at  the  base,  bordered  by  small  pointed  teeth,  very  soft  and  velvety  on  the 
upper  side,  with  a  more  mealy  whitish  down  nndemeath,  without  any 
glands  to  the  leafstalks.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  dense  cymes  of  2  to 
3  inches  diameter.    Berries  somewhat  oblong,  of  a  purplish  black. 

In  woods  and  hedges,  all  over  temperate  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia.  Not  unfrequent  in  southern 
England,  but  very  doubtfully  indigenous  in  the  northern  counties  or  in 
Scotland,  and  not  recorded  fix>m  Ireland.    Fl.  early  sunvmer, 

2.  Vlbamiim  Opulns,  Linn.    Onelder-Kose  ▼tbnmnm. 

{Guelder-Bose,) 

Not  generally  a  tall  shrub  when  wild,  but  it  will  grow  into  a  small  tree, 
and  is  always  glabrous  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves  2  or  3  inches  broad,  divided 
to  near  the  middle  into  3  or  sometimes  5  broad  angular  pointed  lobes, 
which  are  usually  coarsely  toothed  or  again  lobed ;  the  slender  leafstalks 
have  2  or  more  sessile  glands  at  the  top,  and  2  or  more  linear  fringe-like 
appendages  at  the  base.  Flower-cymes  like  those  of  V.  lantana,  except 
that  the  outer  flowers  become  much  enlarged,  attaining  often  near  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but,  having  neither  stamens  nor  styles,  they  are  perfectly 
barren.    Berries  globular,  of  a  blackish  red. 

In  hedges  and  copi)ice8,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  however,  much  less  frequent  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  and  Ireland.  FL  summer^  rather  early.  The  Guelder-Bote  of 
our  gardens  is  a  variety,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  monstrosity,  in 
which  all  the  flowers  are  enlarged  and  barren,  giving  the  cyme  a  globular 


IV.  LONICEEA.    HONEYSUCKLE. 

Shrubs,  or  tall  climbers,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  white,  yellowish, 
pink,  or  red  flowers,  two  or  more  together  in  terminal  or  axillary  heads. 
Calyx  with  a  border  of  5  small  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  more  or  less  elongated 
tube,  and  an  oblique  limb  either  5-lobed  or  in  two  lips,  the  upper  one  4- 
lobed,  the  lower  entire.  Stamens  5.  Style  filiform,  with  a  capitate  stigma. 
Ovary  2-  or  3 -celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  celL  Berry  small,  with 
one  or  very  few  seeds. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is  really  a  natural  one,  and  very  readily 
distinguished  from  the  adjoining  genera  by  the  flowers,  although  the  two 
principal  groups  into  which  it  is  separable,  the  climbing  true  Honeysuckles 
and  the  erect  shrubby  >fy  Hcmeysuckles,  are  at  first  sight  rather  dissimilar 
in  aspect. 

Climbers.    Flowers  long,  in  terminal  heads. 
All  the  leaves  distinct  at  the  base    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1.  X.  PeHelymenuriL 

Leaves  of  the  one  or  two  uppermost  pairs  joined  together  at  the  base  3.  L.  Oaprifoiium. 

Erect  shrub.    Flowers  short,  two  together  on  short  axillary  pe- 
duncles     8.  L^Xytotteum, 

Several  exotic  species  of  both  sections  are  much  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies. 
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Perioljmeiiiiiiif  Linn.    Common  Bonejsnoklo. 

(Woodbine,) 
inibling  over  bushofl  and  trees  to  a  considerable 
•lung,  glabrous  above,  usually  slightly  downy  or 
'  r  ones  contracted  at  the  base  or  stalked,  the 
^'ly  sossile,  but  not  united.    Flowers  several 
niual  heads,  which  are  always  stalked  above 
*-  1  h  inches  long.    Berries  small  and  red. 
I^^es,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  from 
ji'  iiterranean,  but  not  extending  eastward  to 
•   )ninion  in  Britain,  extending  to  its  northern  ex- 
;■  a /id  autu//in. 

.era  Caprifollnm* Linn.    Perfoliate  Boiieyenekle. 

...uch  like  L.  PericlymenuTn,  but  quite  glabrous ;  the  leaves  broader, 
[ermost  pairs  in  the  flowering  branches  united  at  the  base,  and  the 

das  of  flowers  closely  sessile  within  a  pair  of  leaves  united  into  a  single 
broadly  rounded  perfoliate  leaf;  or  the  flowers  are  sometimes  separated  into 
two  tiers,  with  a  perfoliate  leaf  under  each. 

In  hedges  and  woods,  in  central  and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  perhaps 
western  Asia,  but  often  confounded  with  the  two  common  southern  species, 
X.  implexa  and  X.  etrusca.  Not  truly  wild  in  Britain,  but,  long  since  cul- 
tiyat^  for  ornament,  it  has  established  itself  in  some  counties  in  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland  so  as  to  become  almost  naturalised.  Fl.  spring 
and  early  summer, 

3.  iKmleera  Xylostemn,  Linn.    Tlf  Boneyenekle. 

An  erect,  much  branched  shrub,  3  or  4  feet  high,  of  a  pale  green,  and 
downy  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  and  stalked,  about  1^  inches 
long.  Flowers  of  a  pale-yellowish  white,  downy  and  scentless,  only  4  or  5 
lines  long,  hanging  two  together  from  short,  axillary  peduncles,  with  two 
small  narrow  bracts  close  under  them.  Berries  bright  scarlet,  with  2  or  3 
seeds  in  each. 

In  thickets  and  hedges,  almost  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dispersed  over  various  parts  of 
Britam,  generally  introduced  from  cultivation,  but  believed  to  be  really  in- 
digenous in  some  parts  of  south-eastern  England.  It  is  very  common  in 
our  shrubberies,    FL  early  srnnmer. 


V.  LINNiA,    LINN.EA. 

Calyx  with  a  bordei;  of  $  teeth.  Corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed,  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  a  short  tube.    Stamens  4. 

A  genus  of  a  single  species,  dedicated  to  the  great  master  of  natural 
sdeuce,  witli  wbom^it  was  ajn  especiJEil  fevourite. 

1.  Unneea  borealie»  Gronov.    WorUtem  Umiaea. 

A  slender  evergreen,  creeping  and  trailing  along  the  ground  to  the  length 
.of  a  foot  or  more.    Leaves  opposite,  small,  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  and 
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slightly  toothed  at  the  top.  Flowering  branches  short  and  erect,  with  2  or 
3  pairs  of  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  long  slender  peduncle,  branched  near 
the  top  into  2  pedicels,  each  bearing  an  elegant,  gracefully  drooping,  and 
fragrant  flower  of  a  pale  pink  or  white  colour,  above  5  lines  long.  Ovary 
globular  and  very  hairy,  the  rest  of  the  plant  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
very  minute  glandular  down,  or  sometimes  quite  glabrous. 

In  woods,  or  rarely  in  more  open  rocky  situations,  in  northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  North  America,  reappearing  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  central  Europe,  even  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  In 
Britain  confined  to  the  fir-woods  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  a  single  locality  in  Northumberland.    FL  summer. 


XL.  STELLATJE.    THE  STELLATE  TEIBB. 
(A  Tribe  of  Eubiaoea.) 

Herbs,  with  angular  stems,  and  entire  leaves  in  whoris  of 
4,  6,  or  8  (that  is,  apparently  so,  for  two  opposite  ones  only 
of  each  whorl  are  real  leaves  with  bads  in  their  axils,  the 
others,  although  precisely  similar,  are  in  fact  stipnles),  rarely 
2  only,  the  buds  and  branches  always  opposite.  Flowers 
small,  in  terminal  or  rarely  axillary  panicles  or  heads.  Calyx 
combined  with  the  ovary,  either  entirely  so  or  rarely  with  a 
border  of  4  or  5  teeth.  Corolla  monopetalons,  with  4  or  5 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  as  many,  inserted  in  the  tube. 
Ovary  inferior.  Style  2-cleft  at  the  top,  with  a  captate 
stigma  to  each  branch.  Emit  indehiscent,  small,  dry  or 
rarely  snccnlent,  usually  separating  into  2  seed-like  carpels 
with  one  seed  in  each.   Albumen  homy,  with  a  small  embiyo. 

The  SteUattB  are  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  especiall;^  in  temperate 
regions ;  in  the  tropics  they  are  more  rare,  except  in  mountainous  regions. 
They  form  a  considerable  and  very  natural  tribe  in  the  great  Natural 
Order  of  Bubiacea,  otherwise  unrepresented  in  Britain  or  even  in  Europe. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ones  within  the  tropics,  distinguished  by 
opposite  leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules,  an  adherent  calyx,  and  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  and  includes  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  herbs.  Many  are 
cultivated  in  our  stoves,  greenhouses,  or  flower-beds,  including  the  genera 
Coffea,  Gardenia,  Luculia,  Pentas,  Manettia,  Bouvardia,  etc. 

Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  lobes. 

Fruit  crowned  1^  the  4  teeth  of  the  calyx.    Flowers  in  heads,  sur- 

rounded  l^  an  Inyolncre 4.  Bhsrabdia. 

Galjx  not  distinct.    Flowers  in  panicles     ......    8.  Asfb&uli. 

Corolla  rotate,  the  tube  veiy  short  or  indistinct. 

Fruit  fleshy.    Corolla  usually  6-lobed 1.  BUBIA. 

Froit  dry.    Corolla  usually  44obed 8.  aAiiUM. 

I.  BTIBIA.    MADDER. 

A  genus  only  distinguished  from  Galium  by  the  rather  large  succulent 
fruit.    The  European  species  have  also  larger  leaves,  of  a  firmer,  more 
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shining  texture,  and  the  flowers  have  often  5  instead  of  4  parta,  but  these 
differences  scarcely  hold  good  in  the  South  American  species. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  might  rather  be  considered  as  form- 
ing one  or  two  sections  of  Galium^  the  South  American  species  (or  genus 
Belbunium)  being  intermediate  between  the  two  genera  as  usually  limited. 

1.  &nbia  pereffrina,  Linn,    mrud  Madder. 

A  straggling  herb,  of  a  shining  green,  sometimes  very  dwarf,  sometimes 
trailing  over  bushes  and  hedges  to  the  length  of  several  feet,  clinging  by 
means  of  short  recurved  prickles  on  the  edges  and  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
and  sometimes  on  the  angles  of  the  stem.  Eootstock  and  sometimes  also 
the  base  of  the  stem  perennial  and  creeping.  Leaves  4  or  6  in  the  whorl, 
ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  1  to  1^  inches  long,  on  very  short  stalks  or 
nearly  sessile.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  loose  axillary  or  terminal 
panicles  rather  longer  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  usually  d-lobed.  Fruit  a 
small  black  2-lobed  berry. 

In  dry  woods,  and  stony  places,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  less  frequent  in  northern  France  and  Germany. 
In  Britain  scarcely  found  beyond  the  south-western  counties  of  Fngland, 
and  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fl.  all  tummer. 

The  R.  tinctoria,  or  dyers*  Madder,  extensively  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  scarlet  dye  furnished  by  its  roots,  differs  but  very  slightly 
from  i?.  j^egrina,  and  may  be  a  mere  variety. 


II.  GAinm.     GALIUM. 

Herbs,  with  weak,  quadrangular  stems,  sessile  leaves,  in  whorls  of  4, 
6,  or  8,  and  small  white,  yellow,  or  (in  exotic  species)  red  flowers,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  trichotomous  cymes  or  panicles,  sometimes  reduced  to 
small  clusters.  Calyx  completely  combined  with  the  ovaiy,  without  any 
visible  border.  Corolla  rotate,  the  tube  scarcely  perceptible,  with  4 
spreading  lobes.    Fruit  small,  dry,  2-lobed,  with  1  seed  in  each  lobe. 

An  extensive  and  natural  genus,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  old  world,  especially  abundant  in 
Europe  and  northern  Asia,  penetrating  also  into  tne  tropics,  but  there 
chiefly  confined  to  mountain  districts. 

Flowew  yellow, 
lieaves  4  in  each  whorl,  ovate.     Cymes  axillary,  shorter  than 

the  leaves 1.  Q.  Cfrudata. 

Leaves  6  or  8  in  each  whorl,  linear.    Panicles  terminal     .       ,    2,  O,  verum. 
Flowers  white. 
I/eaves  in  fours. 

Fmlb  hairy 8.  G.horeaU. 

Fruit  glabrous. 
Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate,  very  shining,  and  pricUy  at  the 

edge Rubia  peregrina. 

Leaves  linear,  smooth  or  rough,  but  not  prickly, 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels.    Ck)roUa  small  and  rotate     .    3.  O.palustre. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  in  little  dusters.    Corolla  fmmel- 

shaped Asperula  cynanchica. 

Leaves  6  or  8  in  each  whorl. 

Perennials.    Stem  smooth  or  rough  on  the  angles. 

Froits  covered  with  long  hairs Asperula  odorata. 

Fruit  small,  smooth,  and  slightly  granulated. 
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Lobes  of  the  corolla  ending  in  a  fine  point.     Stems 

nsnally  1  to  2  feet,  and  rather  firm  at  the  base       .    6.  O.  Mollvgo. 
Lobes  of  the  corolla  scarcely  pointed.    Stems  short,  or 
very  slender. 

Leaves  4  or  6,  very  obtnse Z,  O.  paimtre. 

Leaves  6  or  8,  mostly  pointed. 

Leaves  nearly  smoo^ 5.  (7.  saxatile. 

Leaves  very  rough .    4.  6'.  uliginosum, 

AnnttaU.    Stem  very  rough  at  the  edgeiy  ttith  adhesive  hairs  or 
minute  prickles. 
Small,  very  slender  plant.    Fruit  very  small,  granulated  or 

hairy 7.  O,  parisiense. 

Coarse  plants,  very  adhesive.     Fruit  rather  large,  usually 
covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  tubercles. 
Flowers  8  or  more,  in  axillary  panicles  longer  than  the 

leaves.    Fruiting  pedicels  straight      .       .       .       .    9.  (7.  Aparine. 
Flowers  1  or  8,  on  axillary  peduncles,  shorter  than  the 

leaves.    Fruiting  pedicels  rolled  inwards    .       .       .10.  0,  trieome, 

1.  Oalinm  Cmoiata,  Scop.    Crosswort  Oalimii. 

{Crosswort  or  Maywort) 

Stock  perennial  and  slender,  with  a  few  short,  prostrate  or  creeping 
barren  shoots ;  the  flowering  stems  erect  or  ascending,  6  to  18  inches  long; 
and  hairy.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  ovate,  6  to  9  lines  long,  hairy  on  both 
sides.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  in  little  leafy  cymes  or  clusters,  shorter 
than,  or  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves.  Many  of  these  flowers  are  males 
only,  and  soon  fall  of^  their  reflezed  pedicels  remaining  till  the  stem 
withers.  Fertile  flowers  few,  and  often  5-lobed.  Fruits  small,  smooth, 
almost  succulent. 

On  hedgebanks,  and  in  bushy  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  unfrequent  in  England,  and  extending 
a  considerable  way  into  Scotland,  but  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl,  tuning  and 
early  summer, 

2.  Oalimn  vemm*  Linn.    Tellow  CkOimn. 

{Ladies*  Bedstraw,) 

Eootstock  woody,  often  shortly  creeping,  the  whole  plant  glabrous  and 
smooth,  or  with  only  a  slight  asperity  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Stems 
much  branched  ftt  the  base,  deciunbent  or  ascending,  6  inches  to  above  a 
foot  long,  ending  in  an  oblong  panicle  of  very  numerous,  small,  yellow 
flowers.  Leaves  small,  linear,  numerous,  in  whorls  of  6  or  8.  Fruits  small, 
and  smooth. 

On  banks  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  the  whole  summer, 

3.  OaUmn  palnstre*  Linn.    Manli  Galinm. 

A  weak  and  slender,  glabrous  perennial,  more  generally  blackening  in 
drying  than  any  of  the  following.  Stems  a  foot  or  more  long,  with  few 
spreading  branches,  almost  always  rough  on  the  angles.  Leaves  mostly  4 
in  ft  whorl,  occasionally  6,  very  rarely  6,  linear  or  oblong,  obtuse,  without 
the  small  point  of  the  three  following  species ;  mostly,  but  not  always, 
rough  on  Uie  edges.  Flowers  small,  and  white,  not  very  numerous,  in 
spreading  panicles ;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  without  the  flne  point  of  G-. 
Mollugo.    Fruit  rather  small,  slightly  granulated. 

In  marshes  and  wet  places,  often  quite  in  the  water,  but  somettmeB  alM 
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in  drier  situations,  and  even  hanging  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  extending  all 
over  Europe  and  Enssian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Omsle. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer, 

4.  CkUimn  vlli^osiiiiit  Linn.    Swamp  Oaliimi. 

Differs  from  G-.  palustre  in  its  leaves,  either  6  or  8  in  a  whorl,  nsnallj 
naiTOwer,  terminated  by  a  fine  ^int,  and  less  disposed  to  turn  black  in 
diying ;  from  the  slender  varieties  of  6-,  saxatiUt  in  its  stem  very  rough 
on  the  angles,  and  often  1  to  2  feet  long. 

Dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  but  not  a  very  common  plant,  for  although  indicated  in  almost 
all  Floras  within  the  geographical  range  of  G,  paltisfre  and  O.  saxatile,  it 
is  probable  that  varieties  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  often  mistaken  for  it. 
Fl.  8U7nmer, 

5.  Ckaimn  saxatUe,  Linn.    Beath  Oallum. 

A  small  perennial,  much  branched,  leafy,  and  often  tufted  at  the  base ; 
the  flowering  stems  numerous,  weak,  5  or  6  inches  high,  rarely  attaining 
nearly  a  foot,  and  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  angles.  Leaves  usually  6 
in  a  whorl,  sometimes  7  or  ^,  and  occcasionally  on  the  barren  shoots  only 
4  or  6  :  the  lower  ones  small  and  obovate,  the  upper  narrow,  and,  when  the 
stem  lengthens  much,  mostly  linear;  all  have  a  little  point  at  the  tip,  the 
edges  are  smooth  and  rough,  the  length  seldom  exceeds  3  lines.  Flowers 
numerous  and  white,  in  short  terminal  panicles,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
scarcely  pointed.    Fruits  small,  more  or  less  granulated. 

In  open  heaths  and  pastures,  very  common  in  western  and  central  Europe, 
but  seldom  mentioned  in  the  more  eastern  Floras.  In  Britain,  one  of  the 
most  universally  distributed  species.  Fl.  summer.  Varieties  with  narrower 
leaves,  more  often  8  in  a  whorl,  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  under 
the  names  of  G,  pusiUum,  sylvestre,  monianum,  commutatumt  etc. 

6.  OaUmn  MoUnffo,  Linn.    Bedffe  CkUimn. 

Very  near  G,  saxatile^  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Stems,  from  a 
perennial  stock,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  long,  smooth  and  shining,  and  more  or  less 
branched.  Leaves  usually  8  in  a  whorl,  varying  from  obovate  to  oblong 
or  linear,  more  or  less  rough  on  the  edges,  and  always  terminated  by  a 
little  point.  Flowers  white  and  numerous,  in  large  terminal  panicles. 
Corolla  varying  from  1  to  2  lines  in  diameter,  each  lobe  bearing  a  little 
point,  sometimes  rather  long,  sometimes  scarcely  prominent.  Fruit  small 
and  smooth,  or  slightly  granulated. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  rich  pastures,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  but  neither  an  Arctic  nor  perhaps  a  Siberian  species.  Very 
common  in  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  extends  only  into 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  In  shady  situations 
and  rich  soils  the  stems  are  very  straggling,  swollen  above  each  node,  with 
broader  leaves,  and  spreading  pnicles.  This  is  considered  by  many 
botanists  as  the  only  true  G.  Moltugo.  In  drier,  more  open  situations,  the 
stem  is  more  erect,  the  leaves  narrower,  the  panicles  closer,  and  more 
oblong,  and  the  points  of  the  corolla  more  prominent.  This  form  is  often 
described  as  one  or  more  distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  G,  erectum, 
G.  cinereumf  and  G,  aristatum. 
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7.  Oaliam  parisiense,  Linn.    IRTall  CkOlam. 

( (r.  anglicwnij  Bab.  Man.) 

Somewhat  resembles  a  very  slender  G.  MoUtigOy  but  the  root  is  only  annual, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  very  much  smaller.  Stems  about  6  inches 
high,  the  branches  almost  filiform,  spreading,  and  rough  on  the  edges. 
Panicles  spreading,  with  filiform  pedicels.  Corolla  white,  very  minute ;  the 
lobes  less  spreading  than  in  most  species,  and  not  pointed.  Fruits  small, 
granulated  in  the  only  variety  hitherto  found  in  Britain;  in  soathem 
Europe  more  commonly  covered  -with  little  bristles  or  stiff  hairs. 

In  stony  wastes,  on  old  walls,  etc.,  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus ;  less  abundant  in  central  Europe,  and 
barely  extending  to  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Fl,  auftvmer. 
The  variety  above  alluded  to  as  the  only  one  we  possess,  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  species  under  the  name  of  G,  angUcum  or  G,  divaricatum, 

8.  Galium  boreale,  Linn.    Wortbem  Oaliam. 

Bootstock  creeping ;  the  stems  more  firm  and  erect,  and  less  branched 
than  in  the  other  species,  from  ^  to  1^  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoaiy. 
Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate  or  linear,  rather  firm,  with  3  longitudinal 
ribs,  smooth  or  scarcely  rough  at  the  edges,  and  often  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  oblong  terminal  panicles,  white,  and  rather  larger 
than  in  G.  MoUttgo^  with  very  short,  inflected  points  to  the  lobes.  Fruit 
covered  with  hooked  hairs  or  bristles. 

On  moist  rocks,  and  in  mountain  pastures,  all  over  northern  Eurt^ 
and  Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  conflned  to  mountains  in  southern 
Europe  and  central  Asia.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  North 
Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 

9.  Galliim  Aparlne*  Linn.    Gtoavem  Galliim. 

( Cleavers,     Goosegrass,) 

Although  an  annual,  this  plant  often  extends  to  several  feet,  scrambling 
over  bushes,  to  which  it  clings  by  the  recurved  asperities  or  small  prickles 
on  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  on  the  edges  and  midribs  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  6  or  8  in  a  whorl,  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  often  above  an  inch 
long.  Peduncles  opposite  and  axillary,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  bear- 
ing a  loose  cyme  of  from  3  to  8  or  10  small,  greenish-white  flowers,  with 
8  or  4  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  cyme.  Pedicels  2  to  4  lines  long,  straight 
and  slender,  or  but  slightly  recurved  and  thickened.  Fruits  usually  covered 
with  hooked  bristles,  forming  small,  very  adhesive  burrs,  but  sometimes 
almost  or  entirely  without  them. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  from  t^ 
Arctic  Circle  almost  to  the  tropics,  and  now  spread  over  North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  jP'^.  the  whole  smnmer,  and  often  in  autumn.  Slender 
or  short  varieties,  less  hispid,  and  with  smaller  fruits,  have  been  distin- 
guished under  the  names  of  G.  VaiUantii  and  G.  spurium,  but  the  latter 
name  is  also  given  to  luxuriant  forms  of  G»  tricome. 

10.  Oalliim  tricome,  With.    Com  Oalimn. 

Very  near  G,  Aparine^  but  a  smaller  plant,  seldom  above  a  foot  long, 
the  leaves  shorter,  the  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves,  with  only  1,  2,  or 
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3  floveiB,  the  pedieels  of  which  are  rolled  back  and  thickened  after  flower- 
ing, and  the  fruit  is  granulated  only,  without  hooks  or  bristles. 

A  much  more  southern  plant  than  G.  AparinCj  very  common  in  waste 
and  coltirated  places  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  eastward  to  central 
Asia ;  becomes  a  cornfield  weed  in  central  Europe,  and  as  such  extends  over 
most  counties  of  England,  but  disappears  in  the  north.  FL  with  the  corn, 
or  sometimes  later,  on  the  stubble. 


lU.  A8PEBTILA.    ASPERULE. 

Differs  from  Galium  only  in  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  which  tapers  at 
the  base  into  a  tube  at  least  as  long  as  the  lobes,  and  often  several  times 


The  species  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  Galium,  and  the  geogra- 
phical range  is  not  so  extensive,  being  limited  to  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
northern  and  central  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  about  8  in  a  whorl.    Pruit  hispid      .        .       ,        .    1.  A.  odorata. 
Leaves  linear,  opposite  or  4  in  a  whorl.    Fruit  small,  glabrous     .       .    2.  A.  cynanchica. 

1.  iLspemla  odorata,  Linn.    UToodrair  Aspemle. 

{Sweet  Woodruff.) 

Eootstock  slender  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot 
high,  smooth  on  the  angles.  Leaves  usually  8  in  a  whorl  (rarely  6, 7,  or  9), 
the  lowest  small  and  obovate,  the  remainder  oblong-lanceolate,  above  an 
inch  long,  slightly  rough  at  the  edges.  Peduncles  terminal,  bearing  a  few 
small,  white  flowers,  in  a  loose,  trichotomous  cyme.  Corollas  very  fuga- 
cious. Fruits  globular  and  very  hispid.  The  whole  plant  has  a  sweet  hay 
smell  in  drying. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  spring  and  early 
summer. 

2.  AspenUa  oynanchicat  Linn.    Small  Aspemle. 

( Squinancy-wort.) 

A  smooth  and  glabrous  perennial,  the  stems  sometimes  erect  and  wiry, 
with  few  leaves,  6  or  8  inches  high,  sometimes  decumbent  or  spreading  on 
the  ground,  in  broad,  leafy  tufts  or  patches.  Leaves  narrow-iinear,  the 
lower  ones  4  in  a  whorl,  the  upper  ones  often  2  only,  the  2  others  wanting 
or  reduced  to  small  stipules.  Flowers  white,  often  with  a  lilac  tinge,  form- 
ing little  clusters  at  the  summits  of  the  branches  ;  the  corollas  little  more 
than  a  line  long,  funnel-shaped,  tapering  into  a  tube  at  the  base.  Fruits 
small,  slightly  granulated. 

In  diy  pastures,  on  warm  banks,  and  waste,  stony,  and  sandy  places. 
Abundant  m  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending 
northward  more  sparingly  to  the  Baltic.  Common  in  many  parts  of 
Bouthem  England  and  fieland,  but  does  not  extend  into  Scotland.  Fk 
summer. 


IV*  8HEEABDIA.    SHEEABDIA. 
A  single  species,  with  the  corolla  and  fruit  of  an  Asperula,  and  the  habit 
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of  some  southern  species  of  that  genus,  but  distinguished  both  from  Ah 
perula  and  Galium  by  the  calyx,  which  has  a  distinct  border  of  4  or  6  teeth 
crowning  the  fruit. 

1.  Sberardia  arvensto,  Linn.    Sine  Sberardia. 

(Field  Madder,) 

A  small  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches  high.  Leaves  about  6  in  a  whorl, 
the  lower  ones  small  and  obovate,  the  upper  linear  or  lanceolate,  all  rough 
on  the  edges  and  ending  in  a  fine  point.  Flowers  small,  blue  or  pink,  in 
little  terminal  heads,  surrounded  by  a  broad,  leafy  involucre,  deeply 
divided  into  about  8  lobes,  longer  than  the  flowers  themselves.  Corolla 
with  a  slender  tube,  little  more  than  a  line  long,  and  4  small,  spreading 
lobes.  Calyx-teeth  enlarged  after  flowering,  forming  a  little  leafy  crown 
at  the  top  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
extendilig  far  to  the  north  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Common  in  the  greater 
part  of  Britain,  but  becoming  scarce  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl.  tMwhoU 


XLI.  VALERIANEiE.     THE  VALERIAN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial,  sometimes  almost 
bushy  stock,  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  panicles,  usually  small  and  numerous.  Calyx 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  small  border  sometimes  toothed, 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but 
unrolling  afterwards  into  a  feathery  pappus.  Corolla  in  the 
British  genera  monopetalous,  tubular  at  the  base,  with  5 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  always  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Fruit  small,  dry,  and  seed-like,  with  a  single  seed 
suspended  from -the  top  of  the  cell,  with  the  addition  frequently 
of  1  or  2  imperfect  or  abortive  empty  cells. 

A  natural  family,  not  large,  but  widely  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  the 
globe.  Well  characterised  among  inferior-fruited  Monopetals  by  the  seed- 
like fruit  and  reduced  number  of  stamens. 

Stamen  1.    Tube  of  the  corolla  spnrred  at  the  base     .       .       .       .1.  Centbaisthus. 
stamens  3.    Tube  o^he  corolla  slightly  swollen  at  the  base,  bat  not 
spurred. 

Perennials.    Fruit  crowned  by  a  feathery  pappus    .       .       .       .2.  Vaieruna. 

Annuals.  Fruit  crowned  by  a  small,  cup-shaped,  or  toothed  border    8.  Valebiakblla. 

I.  CEMTBAKTHTTS.    CENTEANTH. 
Habit,  calyx,  and  fruit  of  Valeriana.    Corolla  with  a  more  slender  tube 
projected  at  the  base  into  a  little  spur,  and  only  1  stamen. 
A  small  genus  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regicms. 

1.  Centrantlias  ruber,  B.C.     Red  Centrantb. 

{Red  Valerian.) 
Perennial  stock  much  branched,  forming  when  old  an  almoft  bushy, 
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ooane  tuft ;  the  whole  plant  quite  glabrous  and  often  somewhat  glaucous. 
Stems  stout,  1  to  near  2  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
scarcely  toothed.  Flowers  -numerous,  red  or  rarely  white,  in  dense  cymes^ 
forming  a  handsome,  oblong  terminal  panicle.  Tube  of  the  corolla  3  or  4 
lines  long,  with  a  spur  of  at  least  a  line.  Border  of  the  calyx  unrolling  in 
the  ripe  f^t  into  a  little  elegant,  bell-shaped,  feathery  pappus. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but,  long  cultivated 
for  ornament,  it  has  beccmie  naturalised  on  old  walls  in  most  parts  of  central 
Europe,  as  in  many  localities  in  England  and  Ireland.    Fl.  all  summer. 


n.  VALEEIAHA.    VALERIAN. 

Herbs  with  a  perennial  stock  and  usually  erect  flowering  stems.  Leaves 
opposite,  those  of  the  stem  usually  pinnately  divided  or  toothed,  the  lowest 
often  entire.  Flowers  white  or  red,  small,  usually  numerous,  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  panicles,  sometimes  contracted  into  he^s.  Calyx  with  a  pro- 
minent border,  at  the  time  of  flowering  rolled  inwards  and  entire,  as  the 
fruit  ripens  opening  out  into  a  little,  bell-shaped,  feathery  pappus.  Corolla 
with  a  short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the  base,  and  5  short  lobes.  Stamens  3. 
Fruit  small,  1 -seeded,  crowned  with  the  pappus. 

A  large  genus,  with  the  geographical  range  of  the  family,  but  most  abun- 
dant in  mountain  regions,  where  some  species  ascend  to  great  elevations. 

Lower  leaves  nndiyided.  ^ 

St^n  6  to  8  inches  high.    Badical  leaves  and  segments  of  the  upper 

ones  entire 1.  Vdioica. 

Stem  2  to  4  feet.    Leaves  large,  broadly  cordate,  and  toothed     .       .  3.  F.  pyrenaiea. 

All  the  leaves  pinnately  divided,  with  several  pairs  of  segments       .  2.  V.  oJIcifMlU, 

1.  Valeriana  dloioa*  Linn.    Marsh  Valerian. 

Kootstock  emitting  creeping  running  and  erect  flowering  stems,  6  to  8 
inches  high.  Radical  leaves  and  those  of  the  runners  on  long  stalks,  ovate, 
entire,  ^  to  1  inch  long ;  st«m-leave8  few,  mostly  pinnate,  with  one  oval  or 
oblong  terminal  segment  and  several  pairs  of  smaller  and  narrow  ones,  all 
entire.  Flowers  small,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  in  terminal  corymbs,  mostly 
unisexual ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  short. 

A  marsh  plant,  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  apparently  more  common  in  the  west  than  in  the  east ;  ex- 
tending northwanl  into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  most  English  counties 
and  in  a  few  of  the  southern  Scotch  ones,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl,  early  mmmer, 

2.  Valeriana  ottelnalls,  Linn.    Common  Valerian. 

(M'heal) 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  with  creeping  runners,  and  one  or  rarely 
more  erect  stems,  2  to  3  or  even  4  feet  high,  nearly  simple,  and  more  or  less 
hairy  at  the  base.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  from  9  to  21,  or  even  more  lanceo- 
late segments,  1  to  2  or  even  3  inches  long,  and  much  varying  in  breadth, 
marked  with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  and  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  hairs 
underneath ;  the  upper  leaves  few  and  distant.  Flowers  small,  white  or 
tinged  widi  pink,  in  broad  terminal  corjonbs. 

In  moist  situations,  sides  of  ditches  and  streams,  and  damp  woods,  ex- 
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tending  oyer  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  CSwle, 
becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  the  south.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl  mm- 
mer.  A  variety  with  fewer  and  broader  segments  to  the  leaves  has  been 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  V.  sambucifolia. 

3.  Valeriana  psrrenaioa,  Linn.    Pyrenean  Valerian. 

A  taller  plant  even  than  V,  officinalis^  and  much  coarser;  the  leaves 
broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely  tf  othed,  often  6  or  6  inches  long  and  broad, 
with  more  prominent  veins  than  in  most  Valerians^  the  lower  ones  undi- 
vided, the  upper  ones,  in  addition  to  the  large  terminal  segment,  have  1  or 
sometimes  2  pnirs  of  smaller  ones  on  the  short  footstalk.  Flowers  like  those 
of  V,  officinalis^  in  large,  flat  terminal  corymbs. 

A  Pyrenean  species,  which,  having  escaped  from  cultivation,  is  nov 
well-established  in  woods  and  plantations  in  some  parts  of  central  and 
southern  Scotland  and  western  England.    FL  Sfiimmer, 


ni.  VALEEIANELLA.    COENSALAD. 

Low  annuals,  with  forked  branches,  narrow,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed 
leaves,  and  very  small  white  or  pale-blue  flowers,  in  little  compact  cymes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  solitary  in  the  forks.  Calyx-border  small, 
entire  or  toothed,  sometimes  enlarging  as  the  fruit  ripens,  but  not  feathery. 
Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  not  spurred  at  the  base,  and  5  equal,  spreading 
lobes.  Fruit  small,  convex  on  the  back,  but  often  marked  in  front  with  2 
longitudinal  ribs  or  variously  shaped  projections,  which  are  in  fact  the  im- 
perfect or  abortive  empty  cells. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  all  much  alike  in  general  appearance, 
and  distinguished  chiefly  by  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  little  fruits 
which  appear  to  be  constant.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasian  regions,  but  some  are  spread  as  weeds  of  cultivation  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Fruit  without  any  perceptible  projecting  border  on  the  top. 

Fruit  as  broad  as  long,  somewhat  laterally  compressed,  with  a 

slight  fun-ow  on  each  side 1.  V,  oUtoria. 

Fruit  ovoid,  convex  on  the  back,  with  an  oval,  concave  or  cup- 
shaped  appendage  on  the  face 2.  F.  carinata. 

Fruit  crowned  by  the  small,  oblique,  toothlike  border  of  the  calyx. 

Fruit  narrow,  rather  flattened,  convex  on  the  back,  with  2  longi- 
tudinal ribs  on  the  face 4.  F.  denUtta. 

Fruit  broadly  ovoid,  showing,  when  cut  across,  3  cells,  one  with 

a  seed  in  it,  and  two  conspicuous  empty  ones    ....    8.  V.aurievta. 

1.  Valerlanella  olitorla*  Foil.    Common  CkMrnsalad. 

(Fedia,  Brit.  Fl.  Comsalad  or  Larnb^s-lettuce,) 
A  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  erect 
or  ascending,  branching  from  the  base,  and  repeatedly  forked.  Badical 
leaves  in  a  spreading  tuft,  oblong,  1 J  to  2  inches  long,  rounded  at  the  top, 
entire  or  with  a  very  few  coarse  teeth,  narrowed  at  the  base ;  stem-leaves 
narrower,  but  with  a  broad  base,  often  clasping  the  stem,  and  more  fre- 
quently toothed.  Flowers  very  small,  mostly  in  little,  dense,  terminal  cymes, 
I  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  small  lanceolate  or  linear  bracts. 
Fruit  about  a  line  long  and  at  least  as  broad,  somewhat  compressed,  with- 
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out  any  perceptible  calycine  border,  and  marked  on  each. side  with  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow.  When  cut  across,  the  seed  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the 
centre,  with  a  somewhat  corky  mass  on  one  side,  and  an  empty  cell  on  the 
other. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe,  often  cultivated  for  salad,  and  now  a  com- 
mon weed  in  waste  places  and  cornfields  in  central  Europe.  Not  unfre- 
quent  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.     Fl,  spring  and  mmmer, 

2.  VUerlanella  earlaata,  Lois.    Keeled  Oomsalad. 

{Ftdia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Closely  resembles  F".  ditoria  in  everything  but  the  firuit,  which  is  ovoid, 
not  compressed  laterally,  but  rather  from  front  to  back,  without  any  corky 
mastt  at  the  back  of  the  seed,  and  the  empty  cell  in  front  is  not  dosed  in, 
but  open,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  cup-shaped  appendage. 

More  abundant  than  F.  olitoria  in  most  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
but  much  less  frequent  in  England.  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  cultivation, 
althoHgh  so  similar  in  foliage.    FL  spring  and  summer, 

3.  Valeiianella  auiloiila*  DC.    Sluurp-flmlted  Comsalad. 

(Fedia,  Brit.  FL) 

St^ns  generally  more  erect  than  in  the  last  two  species,  the  branches 
not  proceeding  from  so  near  the  base,  more  slender  and  wiry  ;  the  leaves 
small  and  narrow,  the  cymes  small  and  not  so  compact,  often  with  single 
flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  stem,  and  the  bracts  small  and  narrow.  Fruit 
broadly  ovoid,  scarcely  compressed,  crowned  by  the  little  green  oblique  bor- 
der of  the  calyx.  On  being  cut  across,  it  shows  one  small  cell  occupied  by 
the  seed,  and  two  somewhat  larger  empty  ones. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Not  unfrequent  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  truly 
indigenous.    FL  summer, 

4.  ValerlaneUa  dentata,  Eoch.    Warrow^fimited  Coni*ealad. 

{Fedia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Habit  and  foliage  precisely  those  of  V.  auricula^  and  the  fruit  is  in  the 
same  manner  crowned  by  the  oblique  border  of  the  calyx,  but  the  fruit  is 
narrower,  slightly  compressed  from  front  to  back,  and  the  seed  Occupies  the 
entire  cavity  without  any  empty  cells  ;  these  are  represented  by  two  longi- 
tudinal ribs  on  the  inner  face  of  the  fruit,  which,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  wiU  be  found  to  be  hollow. 

The  geographical  range  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  V.  aurumla, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  FL  summer.  It  varies  in  its  fruits 
more  or  less  haiiy,  and  the  calyx-border  someiimes  cup-shaped,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  fruit,  and  scarcely  oblique,  sometimes  smaller  and  very  oblique, 
and  some  of  these  forms  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  under  the 
names  of  V.  eriocarpa,  V,  tnmcata^  etc. 


XLH.  DIPSACEiE.    THE  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Herbs  or  undershmbs,  "with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipnles. 
Flowers  Qollecl^d  into  compact  heads  or  spikes,  surrounded  by 
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a  common  involucre,  with  scales  or  hairs  on  the  receptacle  be- 
tween the  florets,  as  in  Gompositm^  but  each  floret  is  moreover 
inserted  in  a  small  iiwoVucel  having  the  appearance  of  an  outer 
calyx,  sometimes  tubular,  and  completely  enclosing  the  ovary ; 
sometimes  cup-shaped  at  its  base.  Calyx  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  border ;  the  teeth  often  termi- 
nating in  stiff  points  or  bristles.  Corolla  monopetalous,  4-  or 
5-lobed,  and  ofben  oblique.  Stamens  4,  inserted  in  the  tube ; 
the  anthers  free,  not  united  as  in  Gorrvpositm,  Fruit  small, 
dry,  and  indehiscent,  crowned  by  the  border  of  the  calyx,  often 
enclosed  in  the  involucel,  which  assumes  the  form  of  an  outer 
coating.     Seed  solitary,  pendulous. 

A  imall  family,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world,  both 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  southern  Africa ;  at  once  distinguished 
from  CompoHta  by  the  anthers,  from  capitate  UmbelUfera  by  the  opposite 
leaves  and  the  monopetalous  corollas. 

Scales  of  the  receptacle  between  the  florets  prickly 1.  DiPSACin. 

Scales  of  the  receptade  not  prickly,  or  replaced  by  hairs    ....    2.  Scabiosa. 


I.  DIP8ACUS.    TEASEL. 

Tall,  erect  biennials,  either  prickly  or  bearing  very  stiff  hairs.  Heads  of 
flowers  oblong  or  globular;  the  scales  between  the  florets  oblong  and 
prickly.  Involucels  small  and  angular,  with  a  very  small,  thickened  bor- 
der. Calyx  with  a  small,  cup-shaped  border  appearing  above  the  involu- 
cel.    Corolla  oblique,  4-lobei 

A  very  small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus. 

Heads  of  flowers  ovoid  or  cylindrical,  very  prickly       .       .  ^    .       .    1.  Z).  tilvestrit. 
Heads  of  flowers  globular,  very  hairy,  and  slightly  prickly  .^    .       .    3.  D.pilotut. 

1*,  Blpsaous  sylvestrto,  Linn.    Common  Teasel. 

A  stout  biennial,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  numerous  prickles  on  the  stems, 
the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  the  peduncles,  and  involucres.  Leaves  sessile, 
long  and  lanceolate,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  broadly  con- 
nate at  the  base.  Heads  of  flowers  at  first  ovoid,  but  gradually  becoming 
cylindrical,  near  3  inches  long  and  above  1^  inches  in  diameter.  Involu- 
cre of  8  to  12  long  but  very  unequal,  stifl^  linear,  prickly  bracts,  usually 
curved  upwards.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  broad  and  hairy  at  the  base, 
ending  in  a  fine  prickly  point,  rather  longer  than  the  florets,  flowers 
pale-lilac. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  all 
across  Eussian  Asia,  not  extending  northward  beyond  Gfermany.  Com- 
mon in  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the 
northj  and  in  Scotland  probably  only  as  an  introduced  plant.  Fl,  late  in 
mmmer,  or  cmtumn.  The  fullers'  Teasel  {D.fullonum)  is  believed  to  be  a 
cultivated  variety  of  this  plant,  only  differing  in  the  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle being  hooked  at  the  extremity. 
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2.  BtpMums  pUosusy  Linn.    Small  Teasel. 

A  branching  biennial,  2  to  4  feet  high,  covered  with  stiff  spreading  hairs 
or  bristles,  which  rarely  amount  to  weak  prickles.  Leaves  with  1  large, 
oyate,  pointed,  and  coarsely  toothed  terminal  segment,  and  1  or  2  pairs  of 
smaller  ones  on  the  short  leafstalk.  Flowers  white,  forming  globular, 
hispid  heads,  barely  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  long  peduncles.  Bracts  of  the 
inTolucre  seldom  longer  than  the  florets,  and  passing  gradually  into  the 
Beales  of  the  receptacle,  which  are  ovate,  ending  in  a  fine  stiff  point,  almost 
prickly,  about  as  long  as  the  florets. 

In  rather  moist  hedges,  thickets,  and  on  banks,  in  central  and  southern^ 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.   Occurs' 
in  most  of  the  southern  and  central  counties  of  England,  but  not  in  Lre* 
land  or  Scotland.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


n.  SGABIOSA.    SCABIOUS. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  stock,  becoming  shrubby  in 
some  exotic  species,  without  prickles.  Heads  of  flowers  hemispherical  or 
globular,  with  an  involucre  (»  small,  green,  not  prickly  bracts.  Involucels 
Ysrious.  Corolla  4-  or  5-lobed,  often  oblique.  Ovary  and  fruit  crowned 
by  the  little  cup-shaped  calycine  border,  with  4,  5,  or  more  teeth  or 
bristles. 

This,  the  principal  genus  of  the  family,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  a  few  species  extending  over  the  rest  of  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia.  Although  not  very  numerous  in  species,  it  has  been  broken 
up  into  4,  6,  or  6  genera,  the  three  British  species  being  referred  severally 
to  Succisa,  Scabiosa,  and  Trichera  or  Knautia, 

Leaves  entire  or  nearly  so.     Florets  4-lobed,  the  outer  ones  scarcely 

larger  tban  the  others \,  8,  tueeUa. 

Leaves  toothed  or  divided.    Outer  florets  of  each  head  usually  much 
larger  and  more  oblique. 
Florets  5-lobed.   Involucel  with  a  spreading,  scarious  border.  Fruit 

crowned  by  5  bristles 3.  <S.  Columbaria, 

Florets  4-lobed.    Involucel  very  short.    Fruit  crowned  by  minute 

teeth       . Z.  8,  arventU. 

The  annual  svoeet  Scabious  {8.  atropurpurea)  and  some  othp  exotic  spe- 
des  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Scabiosa  sooeisa.  linn.    Blue  Scabious. 

(Dev^S'bit,) 
Rootstock  short  and  thick,  ending  abruptly  below  as  if  it  had  been  bit- 
ten oIL  Leaves  mostly  radical,  staged,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire,  gla- 
brous or  with  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  upper  surface ;  those  of  the  stem  few 
and  oblong,  occasionally  marked  with  1  or  2  teeth.  Stems  1  to  2  feet  hiifh, 
with  1  to  5  heads  of  deep-blue  flowers  on  long  peduncles.  Bracts  of  the 
involucre  lanceolate,  in  2  or  3  rows,  the  outer  ones  about  as  long  as  the 
flowers,  the  inner  ones  passing  gradually  into  the  pointed  scales  of  the 
receptacle.  Florets  all  nearly  alike,  4-lobed  and  but  little  oblique.  In- 
volucels tubular,  angular,  completely  enclosing  the  ovary  and  fruit,  bor- 
dered by  very  small,  green  teeth.  Fruit  crowned  by  the  4  bristles  of  the 
calyx,  which  scarcely  project  beyond  the  involucel. 
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In  meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Ff,  summer  and 
atUimin, 

2.    Soabiosa  Oolvmbarla*  Linn.    Small  Scabious. 

Stock  perennial,  tufted  when  old,  and  sometimes  almost  woody.  Stems 
1  to  2  feet  high  induding  the  long  terminal  peduncles,  glabrous  or  slightly 
hoary.  Leaves  pinnate,  the  lower  ones  crowded,  spreading,  with  an  ovate 
or  oblong  terminal  segment,  and  several  smaller  ones ;  the  stem-leaves  few, 
with  linear  segments  entire  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  of  a  pale  purolish-hlite. 
Involucres  short.  Scales  of  the  receptacles  small  and  linear.  Florets  5- 
lobed,  the  outer  ones  of  each  head  much  larger  and  more  oblique.  Invo- 
lucel  enclosing  the  fruit  to  near  the  top,  where  it  is  contracted,  and  then 
expands  into  a  scarious,  sinuate,  cup-shaped  border,  in  the  centre  of  whick 
appears  the  summit  of  the  fruit,  crowned  by  the  5  bristles  of  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  very  abund!ant  all  over  central  and  sonthern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  England,  especially  near  the 
east  coast,  along  which  it  extends  into  Scotland,  but  does  not  occia  in  Ire- 
land.   FL  summer  and  mUumn. 

3.  ScabloMi  arvensls,  linn.    Field  Soabioiui. 

{KnauHa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  perennial,  but  of  short  duration,  and  often  flowering  the  first  year, 
more  or  less  hairy,  especially  near  the  base,  from  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high. 
Leaves  very  variable ;  the  radical  ones  usually  lanceolate  and  stalked ;  the 
upper  ones  broader  at  the  base,  and  sessile ;  all  coarsely  toothed  or  slightly 
lobed,  but  sometimes  some  or  all  are  deeply  cut  or  pinnate.  Heads  d 
flowers  large,  of  a  pale  lilac-purple ;  on  long  pedimcles,  the  outer  florets  much 
larger  and  more  oblique  than  the  central  ones,  as  in  8,  Columbaria^  but  all 
are  4-lobed.  Involucre  short.  Receptacle  with  hairs  only  between  the 
florets.  Involucel  very  minute.  Ovary  and  fruit  angular,  crowned  by  the 
8  or  10  radiating  teeth  or  short  bristles  of  the  calyx. 

In  pastures,  open  woods,  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.     Abundant  in  Britain.     Fl.  all 


XLIIL  COMPOSITiE.    THE  COMPOSITE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  in  some  exotic  genera  or  species,  sbrnbs,  with  al- 
ternate or  opposite  leaves,  without  stipnles.  Flowers  or  florets 
collected  several  together  into  a  head  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre, the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower,  and 
called  by  older  authors  a  compound  flower  with  a  common  calyx. 
The  receptacle,  or  enlarged  summit  of  the  peduncle  on  whicdi 
the  florets  are  inserted  within  the  involucre,  either  bears  chaflfy 
scales  and  hairs  between  the  florets  or  is  nalced.  In  each  floret 
the  calyx  is  combined  with  the  ovary,  either  completely  so  or 
only  appears  at  its  summit  as  a  short  border,  or  more  frequently 
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as  a  pappus :  tbat  is,  a  ring  of  long,  simple  or  feathery  (plu- 
mose) hairs  or  bristles,  or  of  small  chaffy  scales.  Corollas  either 
all  tubular,  with  a  5-toothed  (or  rarely  4-toothed)  border,  or  all 
Ugulate :  that  is  to  say,  flat,  linear  or  oblong,  forming  only  a 
short  tube  at  the  base ;  or  else  both  kinds  are  in  the  same 
head,  the  central  ones  tubular,  forming  the  disk ;  the  outer 
ones  ligulate,  constituting  the  ray.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bead  of  flowers  is  said  to  be  radiate^  and  in  contradistinction  a 
head  of  flowers  that  h»s  no  ray  is  said  to  be  discoid,  and  one 
which  has  no  disk  is  said  to  be  Ugulate,  Stamens  5  or  rarely 
4,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  linear  and 
united  in  a  sheath  round  the  style.  Ovary  inferior,  with  a 
single  erect  ovule,  and  a  filiform  style  divided  at  the  top  into 
2  short  branches  bearing  the  stigmas.  Fruit  a  small,  dry, 
seed-like  nut,  usually  called  an  acliene,  crowned  by  the  pappus 
or  sometimes  naked. 

The  most  eztensive  &mily  among  flowering  plants,  and  represented  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  in  every  description  of  station.  It  is  also 
most  easily  recognised.  The  ligular  florets  are  unknown  in  any  other  family, 
and  when  the  florets  are  all  tubular,  Composita  are  distinguished  from 
DipsaoetB,  and  the  few  others  which  have  similar  heads  of  florets,  by  the 
union  of  the  anthers.  In  Jasione  indeed  the  anthers  are  slightly  united, 
but  there,  besides  other  characters,  the  ovary  and  capsule  have  2  cells  with 
several  seeds.  The  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  the  characters  are  often 
taken  from  differences  in  the  achenes  and  in  the  pappus  which  crowns  them, 
which  cannot  well  be  observed  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly necessary,  in  Composita,  in  collecting  specimens  for  determination, 
to  gather  such  as  have  the  most  advanced  flower-heads,  and  these  will  always 
be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  corymb. 

Florets  all  ligulate  (LiouLiTJi) 88 

Florets  an  tabular S 

Florets  tubular  in  the  disk  or  centre  of  each  head,  the  outer  ones  eitha*  ligulate  and 

forming  a  ray,  or  slender  and  filiform  (Cortmbifbra) 6 

Involucre  or  leaves  prickly.     Style  slightly   bulbous  under  the  branches  (Ctna- 

Bom&fi) 80 

Involucre  and  leaves  not  pickly 8 

Florets  purple,  blue,  or  white 4 

Florets  yellow  or  greenish,  usually  small  (CoRTMBiFEiLB) 6 

Leaves  opposite  1.  Bupatorium. 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical  (CTKABOrosiB) 80 

COBYMBIFEBJB. 

Leaves  opposite  6 

Leaves  alternate  or  radical 7 

Flower-heads  small,  numerous,  purple.  Pappus  of  many  hairs  1.  Bttpatoricm. 
Flower-heads  few,  rather  large,  yellow.    Pappus  of  a  few  bristles  .  11.  Bn>ENS. 

Flower  discoid,  that  is,  all  the  florets  of  the  head  tubular  or  filiform,  the  outer  not 

longer  than  the  central  ones 8 

Flowers  radiate,  the  outer  florets  ligulate  and  spreading,  or,  if  erect,  longer  than  the 

central  ones 19 

Achenes  without  a  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a  small  cup  or  short  scales  .       .    9 

Achenes  bearing  a  pappus  of  hairs     . •       *       .  IS 
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(Flo'wer-heads  monoedons,  the  males  with  many  tabular  florets,  the  females  forming 
a  thick  bnrr,  en(ting  in  3  conical  beaks,  and  enclosing  2  flowers       10.  Xanthiitm. 
Flower-heads  all  alike 10 

(Beceptacle  bearing  scales  between  the  florets.    Plant  covered  with  a  dense  white 
cotton.    Leaves  entire  or  toothed  16.  Dions. 

No  scales  between  the  florets.  Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  mnch  divided  .  11 
Flower-heads  hemispherical,  8  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  in  a  large  terminal  corymb. 

Achenes  angular,  with  a  flat  top 17.  Tanacbtdk. 

Flower-heads  small,  often  nodding,  in  a  leafy  raceme  or  panicle.    Achenes  obovate, 

contracted  at  the  top 18.  Abtemisia. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  linear,  eqoal  in  length,  with  a  few  very  small  out^  ones    18 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows 14 

Badical  leaves  lai^e,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular.     Stan-leaves  small  and 

narrow 19.  Tubsilaoo. 

Leaves  pinnate  and  toothed 30.  Senbck). 

'  Plants  more  or  less  covered  with  a  white  cotton  or  down.     Involncral  bracts  also 

cottony.  Or  shining  and  scarious,  or  coloured  at  the  edge 15 

.  Plants  not  woolly.    Involncral  bracts  narrow  and  green 17 

Flower-heads   dicecious.    Involncral  bracts  with  spreading  tips  at  least   in  the 

males 8.  Aittbnnabia. 

,  Flower-heads  all  with  tubular  florets  in  the  centre.    Involucres  not  spreading     .  18 

A  row  of  scales  within  the  outer  row  of  florets 6.  Filago. 

Eecq>tacle  entirely  without  scales 7.  Gnaphalium. 

AH  the  florets  tubular  and  5-toothed 3.  AflixB. 

Outer  florets  of  the  head  linear  or  filiform,  although  not  longer  than  the  central 

ones 18 

Tall  stlif  plant.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  a  terminal  corymb  .  .  9.  Inula  Con^»a, 
Flower-hetbds  numerous  and  small,  in  a  long  leafy  panicle  8.  Erigbron  eanadense. 
Achenes  without  any  pappus,  or  crowned  l^  a  smaJl  cup  or  minute  scales    .       .   30 

Achenes  bearing  a  pappus  of  hairs 84 

Beceptacle  bearing  scales  between  the  florets,  at  least  among  the  central  ones    .   31 

,  Beceptade  naked  (without  scales  between  the  florets) 83 

Flower-heads  rather  large,  with  a  convex  or  conical  receptacle       .     14.  Amthemib. 
'  Flower-heads  small,  with  a  small  flat  receptacle       ....     15.  Aohillba. 

Involucral  bracts  all  green  and  of  equal  length 5.  Bblus. 

Involucral  bracts  imbricated  and  scarious  at  the  edges 84 

Beceptacle  flat  or  convex 13.  CHBTaANTHEHUic. 

.  Beceptacle  conical,  much  elongated  as  the  fruit  ripens     .       .       .18.  Matbicabia. 

Bay  purple  or  blue 35 

Bay  yellow 86 

'  Involucral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  not  numerous,  oblong-linear  .  3.  AsiSB. 
Involucral  bracts  and  florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous  and  narrow  8.  Ebigbbon. 
Involucral  bracts  linear,  equal  in  length,  or  with  a  few  very  small  outer  ones       .  37 

Involucral  bracts  imbricated  in  two  or  more  rows^ 39 

Badical  leaves  large,  broadly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular,  distinct  from  the  flowering 

stem.    Florets  of  the  ray  narrow  and  very  numerous  .       .       .19.  TussiLAao. 

Badical  leaves  none,  or  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem.    Florets  of  the  ray  linear 

or  oblong .  38 

Achenes  of  the  ray  without  any  pappus 31.  DoBONiCDii. 

Achenes  of  the  ray  with  a  pappus  like  those  of  the  disk  ...         30.  Sbneoio. 

Florets  of  the  ray  not  more  than  10  or  13.    Anthers  without  tails  4.  Solidaoo. 

Florets  of  the  ray  very  numerous,  or  at  any  rate  above  30.    Anthers  with  minute 

flne  points  or  taiU  at  their  base .      9.  Inula. 
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CrKABOIDEiB. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire, 


Bracts  of  the  involucre  entire,  obtuse  or  pointed,  but  not  prickly  •       .      .81 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  long,  stifE  point,  hooked  at  the  extremity. 

23.  ABcnuM. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  prickly,  or  ending  in  a  fringed  or  toothed  appendage      .  S4 

Hairs  of  the  pappus  simple 83 

Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery 84 

Beceptacle  chaffy 28.  Sbbbatcla. 

Beceptacle  naked 19.  TussiLAGa 

Leaves  entire  or  coarsely  toothed,  not  prickly  ....    34.  Sacssurxa. 

.  Leaves  either  prickly  or  bordered  with  minute  stiff  bristles    .        .       25.  Cabduus. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  simple  point  or  prickle 85 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  fringed  or  toothed  appendage,  or  in  several  points 
or  inickles,  or  in  a  prickle  branched  at  the  base    .       , M 
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Beoeptade  bearing  long  chafl^  bristles  between  the  florets  25.  Cabduub. 

Beoeptade  honeycombed  with  jagged  edges  to  the  oayities,  bat  not  bristly. 

S6.  ONOFORDOir. 

Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  long,  linear,  shining  and  spreading,  outer  ones  very 

prickly.    Achenes  silky S7.  Carlina. 

Biacts  of  the  involucre  toothed  or  jagged,  not  prickly     .       .       .  S8.  Oemtaurba. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  prickly.    Achenes  glabrous 87 

Pappus  of  long,  simple,  or  feathery  hairs Sft.  Carduus. 

Fi^us  of  short,  simple  brisUes  or  none    ......  98.  Oxntaurka. 
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Achenes  bearing  a  pappus  of  numeroos  long  hairs 89 

Achenes  without  a  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a  few  short  scales 50 

Fsppas  with  some  or  most  of  the  hairs  feathery 40 

.  Pappus  with  all  the  hairs  simple 44 

^  ( Involucre  (very  long)  with  all  the  bracts  of  equal  length        .         29.  Traoopogon. 

^  t  Involucre  with  outer  bracts  much  smaller,  or  different  from  the  inner  ones  .       .  41 

IBxtemal  bracts  of  the  involucre  4  or  5,  broadly  ovate  or  heart-shaped. 
80.  Heuonthia. 
External  bracts  of  the  involucre  small  and  unequal 43 

M  f  Receptacle  bearing  some  long  chaffy  scales  between  the  florets         88.  HTPOCHOffiis. 
iBeceptade  naked 48 

(Stem  leafy,  branched,  several-flowered,  with  dinging,  hooked  hairs.    Achenes  with- 
out a  beak         .       .' 81.  Picris. 
Stem  almost  leafless,  simple  or  slightly  branched,  with  one  or  very  few  flower-heads. 
Achenes  usually  tapering  into  a  short  beak 32.  Leontodon. 

Achenes  more  or  less  flattened.     Leaves  glabrous,  often  bearing  prickles  on  the 

edges  or  midrib 45 

Achenes  cylindrical  or  angular.    Leaves  glabrous,  hairy,  or  downy       .       .       .47 

^  ( Achenes  tapering  into  a  slender  beak  bearing  the  pappus 46 

t  Pftppus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a  distinct,  slender  beak       .       .       85.  8onchus. 

4- i  Peduncles  radical,  with  a  single  flower-head 86.  Taraxacum. 

I  Flowering  stems  erect,  leafy,  bearing  several  flower-heads      .       .       34.  Lactcca. 

^-  j  Achenes  tapeaing  into  a  slender  beak,  bearing  the  pappus 48 

''  Pappus  sessile  or  not  supported  on  a  distinct,  slender  beak 49 

Peduncles  radical,  simple,  with  a  single  flower-head        .       .       .86.  Taraxacum. 
Rowering  stems  branched,  bearing  several  heads     ....  37.  Crbpis. 

Achenes  strongly  striate,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top.    Pappus  of  numerous 
white  hairs.    Lower  leaves  frequently  pinnatifid  ....  37.  Crbpis. 

Achenes  but  slightly  striate,  not  narrowed  at  the  top.  Pappus  of  rather  stiff  bristles, 

of  a  dirty  white. '  Leaves  toothed  or  entire 38.  Hieracium. 

Flowers  blue.    Pappus  a  small  cup  formed  of  short  scales      .       .■   39.  Oichorium. 

Flowers  small  and  yellow.    No  pappus 51 

Stem  1  to  2  feet,  leafy,  with  several  flower-heads     ....       41.  Lapsana. 
Stem  leafless,  not  6  inches  high,  hollow  imder  the  flower-heads.    Leaves  radical. 

40.  Arnoseris. 

Since  the  preceding  editions  of  this  work,  the  great  Order  of  Composita 
has  undergone  another  general  revision,  and  although  the  above  three 
principal  divisions  or  suborders  established  by  Jussien,  the  Corvmbifer<Bt 
the  Cynaroidea  and  the  Ligulat<B,  may  still  be  convenient  for  the  British  or 
even  the  European  flora,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  general  purposes 
to  distribute  the  known  genera,  exotic  as  well  as  European,  amounting  to 
near  eight  hundred,  into  thirteen  tribes.  Of  these  the  following  eight 
are  represented  in  Britain,  and  their  adoption  has  necessitated  an  occasional 
alteration  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  genera  given  in  our  first 
editions : — 

1.  EuFATOBiACEA.  Florets  all  similar,  tubular,  not  yellow.  Style  branches  dub- 
shaped  or  obtuse.    Oentu: — ^1.  BuPATORiUM. 

2.  AsTEROiDEA  Central  florets  tubular,  usually  yellow,  outer  ones  radiating  or 
filiform,  rarely  wanting.  Style-branches  usually  flattened  and  pointed.  Genera: — 
2.  AbTKR;    3.  ERIGBRON  ;    4.  SOUDAGO  ;    6.  Bellis. 

8.  INUL0IDE2B.  Florets  of  AsTEROiDE^  but  the  anthers  with  fine  points  or  tails 
at  the  base.  Style  branches  obtuse.  Genera :  6.  Pilago  ;  7.  Gnaphai  ium  ;  8.  An- 
TBMNARU :  9.  Inula. 
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4.  HELiAirrHorDEiB.  Central  florets  tabular,  usually  yellow,  outer  ones  radicatiiig  or 
wanting.  Beoeptade  with  scales.  Style-lnranches  truncate  or  with  a  pointed  appendage. 
Pappus  of  rigid  bristles,  or  scales,  or  none.    Genera ;— 10.  Xanthium  ;    11.  Bidbns. 

6.  Amthkmtdr^w.  Central  florets  tubular,  usually  yellow,  outer  ones  radiating, 
flliform,  or  none.  Style-branches  truncate.  Pappus  none,  orot&  small  ring.  Genera  ;— 
12.  Chbtsanthemuh  ;  13.  Matricaria;  14.  Aktsbmis  ;  15.  Achillba;  16.  Dions; 
17.  Tanacftum;   18.  Artemisia. 

6.  Senboionidbjb.  Central  florets  tubular,  usually  yellow,  outer  ones  racttafeing,  or 
none.    Style-branches  truncate.    Pappus  of  fime  hairs.    Genera  :^19.  TussuACio;  30. 

SENEOIO  ;    21.  DORONIOUM. 

7.  Ctnaroidk«.  Florets  all  tubular,  rarely  yellow.  Style  entire,  or  with  short 
branches,  usually  swollen  below  the  end.  Leaves  and  involucres  usually  prickly. 
Genera  :— 22.  Arctium  ;  23.  Sbrratula  ;  24.  Saussurka  ;  26.  Oarduus  ;  26.  Ono- 
POBDON ;  27.  Carlina  ;  28.  Ckntaurka. 

10.  CiGHORiACEA  or  LiauLAT^  Florots  all  ligulate.  Genera:— 29.  Tbaoopogon  ; 
80.  Helminthia  ;  31.  Picris  ;  32.  Lkontodon  ;  33.  Hypoch<bri8:  34.  Laotdca; 
85.  SoNCHUs;  86.  Taraxacum;  37.  Grbpis;  38.  Hieracium;  39.  Cic^iobium;  40. 
Aknosbris;  41.  Lapsana. 

Among  the  numerous  exotic  genera  familiar  to  us  by  long  or  general  cul- 
tivation may  be  mentioned  the  Marigold  (Calendula),  the  8unflofoer  and 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (HeliarUhiis),  the  Fretvch  and  African  Marigolds  (Pe- 
ruvian species  of  Tagetes\  several  Everlastings  {Hdichrysmn,  and  other 
Cape  and  Australian  genera),  several  species  of  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckia,  Zinnia, 
Dahlia,  Ageratum,  etc.,  all  belonging  to  CoryTnhiffercB ;  the  Artichoke  and 
Cardoon  (Cynoxa),  and  the  Globe-Thistle  (Echinops),  belonging  to  Cyna- 
roidea,  and  8corzonera,  and  Catananche  among  LigulatcB, 

I.  EUPATOEIUM.    EUPATORY. 

Herbs  (or  in  exotic  species,  shrubs),  mth  leaves  mostly  opposite,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  Receptacles  without  scales, 
Florets  aU  tubular  and  equal.  Styles  much  exserted,  with  long,  thickened 
or  club-shaped  branches.  Achenes  angular  or  striated,  with  a  pappus  of 
simple  hairs. 

A  vast  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  a  few  Asiatic  species,  one  of  which 
is  also  our  European  one,  the  only  British  Composite  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  florets  not  yellow. 

1.  Biq^atoriuni  oannabinumi  Linn.    Common  Bupatory. 

(Hemp  Agrimony.) 

Rootstock  perennial,  stems  erect,  3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long,  slightly  downy,  divided  into  3  broadly  lauceolate,  coarsely  toothed 
lobes,  sometimes  again  slightly  lobed,  a  few  upper  leaves  occasionally  sim- 
ple and  alternate.  Flower-heads  numerous,  in  compact  terminal  corymbs, 
of  a  pale  reddish  purple.  Involucres  cylindrical,  of  very  few  unequal  bracts, 
and  usually  containing  6  florets. 

On  banks  and  bushy  places  near  water,  throughout  Europe  and  Central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  all  over  Britain. 
Fl.  summer. 


IX.  ASTKB.    ASTER. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves  narrow 
linear  in  the  British  species.  Flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs.  In- 
volucral  bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows.     Outer  florets  not  very  nu- 
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meroQS,  forming  a  purple  or  white  spreading  ray,  but  Bometimet  wanting, 
those  of  the  d^k  tubmar,  5-toothed  and  yellow.  Branches  of  the  style 
somewhat  flattened  and  pointed.  Anthers  without  tails.  Achenes  fliat- 
tesedwith  a  pappus  of  many  hairs. 

A  very  numerous  North  American  genus,  with  a  £bw  species  spread  over 
iKHthefB  Ana,  Europe,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  Several  of  the 
North  American  ones  are  known  among  the  autumnal  plants  in  our  flower- 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Miohaelnuu  IkUsiei,  Our  China  JsUrs  belong 
to  a  neariy  allied  genus  from  eastern  Airica. 

Flower-heads  usnally  radiate.  luTolaoral  braots  few,  oldong  .  .  1.  A.  Tripoliunu 
Flower-lieads  without  rays.  Inrolacral  braote  otunerouB,  narrow  linear  2.  A,  UnoiyrU, 

1.  Aster  Tiipolliiin«  Linn.    Sea  Aster. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  erect  or  decumbent  at 
the  base,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  somewhat  succulent. 
Flower-heads  in  a  rather  compact  coiymb,  the  involucral  bracts  few  and 
oblong.  Florets  of  the  ray  purplish,  numerous  or  few,  and  occasionally 
wanting,  those  of  the  disk  longer  than  the  involucre ;  the  pappus  also 
longer  than  the  involucre. 

In  salt  marshes,  common  in  Europe  and  Hussian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Extends  along  the  British  coasts  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Fl.  laie  in  summer  or  autumn. 

2.  Aster  Unosjrrls.    CkOdUooks  Aster. 

{Linosyris  vulgaris,  Cass.  Goldilocks.) 
A  glabrous  erect  perennial,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  numerous  nar- 
row linear,  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  dotted.  Flower-heads  in  a  rather 
compact  terminal  coiymb,  of  a  bright  yellow,  without  any  rays  in  this 
country,  which  had  induced  older  botanists  to  characterise  the  plant  as  a 
distinct  genus,  but  in  Germany  it  has  been  found  occasionally  to  bear  the 
lays  of  an  Aster.  Livolucres  imbricated,  with  numerous  narrow  bracts 
shorter  than  the  florets  and  the  pappus.  Achenes  compressed  and  silky  as 
in  other  Asters. 

In  clefts  of  rocks  and  on  stony  hills,  and  especially  along  gravelly  banks 
of  great  rivers  in  south,  central,  and  western  Europe,  to  me  Caucasus,  not 
extending  into  northern  Germany,  although  reappearing  on  the  Isle  of 
Oeland,  in  the  Baltic.  In  Britain  confined  to  a  few  limestone  clif&  on  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  England.    Fl.  end  of  summer ^  or  autumn. 

An  Aster  with  flat  lanceolate  occasionally  toothed  leaves,  and  loosely 
eoiymbose  radiating  flower-heads,  has  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
near  Perth,  and  in  Wicken  fen  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  has  been  referred  to 
A,  salignuSf  Willd. ;  the  specimens  however  do  not  appear  to  me  to  re- 
present the  German  plant  of  that  name,  but  rather  a  garden  variety  of 
A.  longifolius.  Lam.,  a  species  long  in  cultivation,  and  which  probably  in 
the  alx)ve  localitiee  is  an  escape  frtm  some  gar4en. 


ni.  SBIGSBON.    ERIGEROK. 

IMffers  from  Aster  in  the  involucral  bracts  very  narrow  and  numerous, 
and  in  the  outer  florets  very  numerous  and  much  narrower,  either  forming 
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a  short  coloured  ray,  or  almost  filiform  and  not  projecting  beyond  the  in- 
volucre and  pappnH,  The  regular,  tubular,  yellowish  florets  in  the  centre 
often  reduced  to  very  few. 

Its  geographical  range  is  ev6n  more  extended  than  that  of  Aster,  for 
several  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics ;  .some  are  found  in  the  extreme 
Arctic  regions,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  whilst  others  spread  as  weeds 
nearly  all  over  the  globe. 

Onter  florets  almost  filiform,  not  projecting  beyond  the  involncre. 

Heads  very  numerous,  and  small ^,  E,  eanadentU. 

Outer  florets  (some  or  all)  forming  a  shortly  projecting  coloured  ray. 
Annual  or  biennial.    Flower-heads  several,  on  rather  long  peduncles. 

Kay  erect.very  little  longer  than  the  disk 1,  JS,  acris. 

FerennlaL    Flower-heads  solitary  or  very  few.   Bay  spreading,  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  disk 2.  K  cUpimu. 

Several  large-flowered  American  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in 
our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Brifferon  acrU,  Linn.    Common  Brlfferon. 

{Fleahane.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  slightly  branched^ 
and  rather  rough  with  short  hairs.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire, 
the  radical  ones  stalked,  but  usually  withered  away  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
Flower-heads  rather  small,  solitary  on  the  peduncles  or  upper  branches, 
forming  a  short,  loose  panicle.  Florets  very  numerous,  mostly  filiform  and 
short,  the  outer  rows  of  a  pale  purple,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  in- 
volucre and  pappus,  the  tubular  ones  of  the  centre  very  few,  of  a  pale 
yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  common  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  central 
and  Bussian  Asia.  Less  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  rare  in 
Scotland.  Fl.  mmTner  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature,  in  the 
number  and  size  i)f  the  flower-heads,  and  of  the  florets  of  the  ray,  bat 
these  are  always  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  E.  alpinus,  much 
larger  and  fewer  than  in  E,  canadensis, 

2.  Brlfferon  alplnns,  Linn.    Alpine  Brlireron. 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  or  ascending  hairy  stems,  2  to  6  or  rarely 
S  inches  high.  Kadical  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base; 
stem-leaves  smaller,  few,  and  lanceolate.  Flower-heads  solitary  on  each 
stem,  or  rarely  2  or  3  in  a  loose  corymb,  each  one  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  the  florets  like  those  of  E.  acris,  except  that  the  outer  pink  or 
purplish  ones  are  longer,  more  decidedly  ligulate,  forming  a  distinct  spread- 
ing ray. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  further  south.  In  Bri- 
tain, confined  to  some  of  the  eastern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Fl.  summer, 
rather  late. 

8.  Brlireron  canadensis,  Linn.    Canadian  Brlireron. 

A  stiff,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  except  a  few  long,  spread- 
ing hairs.  Leaves  narrow,  and  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  Flower-heads 
very  small  and  numerous,  forming  a  lohg,  narrow,  leafy  panicle.    Florets 
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minute,  the  outer  ones  filiform,  scarcely  longer  than  the  involucre,  white 
or  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  central  ones  tubular,  yellowish-white. 

A  native  of  North  America,  now  established  in  the  greatest  abundance 
as  a  roadside  weed  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot  countries^  and  appears 
occasionally  as  such  in  England.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


IV.  SOLIDAOO.    GOLDENROD. 

Herbs,  usually  tall,  perennial,  and  leafy,  with  numerous  rather  small , 
yellow,  radiate  flower-heads.  Involucres  imbricate,  in  few  rows.  Recep- 
tacle without  scales.  Outer  florets  ligulate  and  few,  inner  ones  tubular,  all 
yellow.  Style  and  anthers  of  Aster.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a  pappus 
of  many  simple  hairs. 

A  considerable  North  American  genus,  with  a  single  species  spreading 
over  central  and  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  It  differs  fiom  Aster  in  the 
yellow  rays  and  cylindrical  achenes,  from  Imda  in  the  fewer  ligulate  florets, 
besides  the  microscopical  but  constant  character  derived  from  the  style  and 
tailless  anthers. 

1.  Solidairo  Vtrffa-aareat  linn.    Common  HoMemrod. 

Stock  more  or  less  tufted.  Stems  erect,  stiff,  nearly  simple,  6  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  or  minutely  downy.  Radical  leaves  obovate  and 
stalked,  stem-leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  shortly  tapering 
at  the  base.  Flower-heads  crowded  in  a  narrow-oblong  terminal  panicle, 
often  leafy  at  the  base,  not  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  each  with  a  spreading 
ray  of  about  10  or  12  florets,  and  about  twice  that  number  of  tubular  ones 
in  the  disk. 

In  woods,  very  common  throughout  Europe,  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  and  northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
M,  summer  and  autumn. 

Several  North  American  species  have  been  long  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  and  among  them  tlie  8,  lanceolata  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
established  itself  in  their  vicinity. 


V.  BELLI8.    DAISY. 

Low  herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  solitary,  on  radical  or  axillary  peduncles,  with  a  yellow  disk  and 
white  or  pink  ray.  Involucre  hemispherical,  with  many  bracts  of  equal 
length,  in  about  two  rows,  and  green,  not  scarious,  at  the  tips.  Receptacle 
conical,  without  scales.  Achenes  compressed,  without  any  pappus.  Style 
nearly  that  of  Aster, 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

1.  Bollls  perennis,  linn.    Common  Balsy. 

Stock  perennial,  tufted.  Leaves  radical,  obovate  or  oblong,  slightly 
toothed.  Peduncles  also  radical,  leafless,  bearing  single  flower-heads. 
Inyolucre  green,  nearly  glabrous.  Florets  of  the  ray  Ugulate,  white  or 
tinged  with  pink ;  those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small,  and  tubular. 
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In  pastures,  common  thronghout  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  but 
apparently  not  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Caucasus,  nor  ascending 
high  into  mountain  regions.  Abundant  all  oyer  Britain.  Fl.  nearly  the 
whole  yewr  round. 


VI.  FILAOO.    FILAGO. 

Annuals,  covered  with  the  grey  or  white  cottony  wool  and  with  the 
narrow  entire  leaves  of  Gnapkalium.  Flower-heads  numerous,  very  small, 
sessile,  in  lateral  or  terminal  clusters.  Involucral  bracts  cottony  outi^de, 
shortly  dry,  and  scarious  at  the  tips.  Receptacle  small,  with  a  row  of 
scales  within  the  outer  row  of  florets,  but  none  in  the  centre  of  the  head. 
Florets  of  the  centre  tubular,  sometimes  barren,  those  of  the  circumference 
more  numerous,  filiform,  and  fertile  as  in  Gnaphaliumi  the  anthers,  style  and 
achene  the  same  as  in  that  genus. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
and  reappearing  in  western  extratropical  America.  In  the  previous  editions 
of  this  work  it  was  included  in  Gnaphalitim,  some  species  of  which  it 
closely  resembles,  but  the  general  revision  of  the  Order  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  distinct. 

Clusters  of  flower-heads  few,  globular  and  terminal,  each  with  nnrne- 

rous  flower-heads 1.  Jf,  gennemiea. 

Clusters  numerous,  lateral  and  terminal,  with  lees  than  10  heads  in 
each. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate -.2.  F.  minima. 

Leaves  linear-subnlate Z.  F.  gaiUca. 

1.  Fila«ro  Germanioat  linn.    Common  maffo. 

{F.  apioulata  and  F,  spathulata,  Bab.  Man.  Cudweed.) 
An  erect  cottony  annual,  about  6  to  8  inches  high,  simple  or  branched  at 
the  base;  each  stem  terminated  either  by  ^  single  globular  cluster  of  flower 
heads,  or  throwing  out  immediately  under  it  2  or  3  branches,  each  ending 
in  a  similar  cluster.  Leaves  erect,  lanceolate  or  linear,  pointed  or  obtuse, 
sometimes  spathulate ;  those  under  the  clusters  shorter  or  rathej  longer 
than  the  clusters  themselves.  Flower-heads  very  small,  about  12  to  20  or 
30  in  each  cluster ;  the  involucres  ovoid-conical,  more  or  less  angular,  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  brown  ;  the  bracts  usually  acute.  Florets  shorter  than  the 
involucres ;  the  outer  filiform  ones  mostly  concealed  among  the  scales  of 
the  receptacle  (or  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre),  with  a  few,  chiefty  tubnlar, 
in  the  centre,  without  scales. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  stony  or  eandy  wastes,  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  western  Asia  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, rather  less  so  in  Scotland.  M,  the  whole  summer.  It  has  been  sab- 
divided  into  several  supposed  species,  upon  characters  derived  from  the 
shorter  or  longer,  and  more  or  less  obtuse  or  acute  floral  leaves,  from  the 
quantity  of  cotton  on  the  involucres,  and  from  their  obtuse  or  acute  bracti. 

2.  FUaiTO  minima,  Willd.    Field' Fllaffo. 

A  much  more  slender  and  smaller  annual  than  F.  gemunUca^  which 
it  otherwise  resembles  in  foliage  and  in  mode  of  growth.  It  is  more 
irregularly  branched  at  the  top,  the  leaves  smaller,  the  clusters  of  flower- 
heads  smeller  and  more  numerous,  each  consisting  of  from  3  to  10  mimrte 
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conical  heads.  Inyolxicres  cottony  at  the  base,  shimng  at  the  tips,  and 
only  one  or  two  outer  rows  of  filiform  florets  are  amongst  the  scales  of  the 
receptacle. 

In  fields,  and  stony  ot  sandy  wastes,  with  a  wider  range  than  that  of 
F,  germaniea,  extending  all  across  Kussian  Asia,  and  more  common  in  the 
north,  althon^  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  observed  in  a 
few  localities  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  perhaps  fre- 
quently overlooked  owing  to  its  small  size.    FL  the  whole  summer, 

3.  niaiTO  ffalUeftf  Huds.    ITarrow  niayo. 

Yery  near  F,  mmima,  but  much  more  br.wched,  the  leaves  almost  subu- 
late and  mu(^  longer,  the  clusters  of  fiower-heads  very  numerous  and 
smalt,  the  leaves  wMch  surround  them  longer  than  the  involucres,  whilst 
in  the  last  two  they  are  mostly  shorter.  Involucres  very  small  and  conical, 
containing  but  very  few  florets.  Some  of  the  outermost  rows  are  embraced 
as  it  WOTe  each  by  one  of  the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre,  with  a  row  of 
leceptaeukr  scales  between  them  and  the  next  row,  thus  distinguishing 
this  species  from  small  specimens  of  Gnaphalium  uliginosumt  which  it 
sometimes  Temaibtaa. 

1m  fidds  and  sandy  wastes,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  becoming 
nu»  in  Germany.  Very  local  in  Britain,  having  been  chiefly  recorded  from 
Bome  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.   Fl.  awnmer. 


Vn.  eiTAPHALITTM.    CUDWEED. 

Herbs,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  grey  or  white  cottony  wool ;  the 
leaves  narrow  and  entire.  Flower  heads  smaU,  sessile,  often  clustered, 
rarely  forming  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts  imbricated,  cottony 
outside,  and  more  or  less  dry,  scarious,  and  often  coloured  at  the  tips,  and 
sometimes  spreading,  but  not  in  the  British  species.  Keceptacle  small, 
without  any  seales.  Florets  of  the  centre  tubular,  often  barren,  those  of 
the  ebcumference  filiform,  female,  in  several  rows.  Anthers  with  minute 
Iffistlee  or  hairlike  points  (tails)  at  their  base.  Style-branches  truncate. 
Ache&es  with  a  pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

A  laige  genus  generally  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  globe  from  the 
treses  to  the  Arctic  Oircle. 

Perennial.  Flower-heads  in  oblong  or  elongated  leafy  spikes.   Aohe- 

nes  not  flattened 2.  O.  sjflvaticum. 

Dwarf  perennial.  Flower-heads  terminal,  solitary  or  very  few.  Aohe- 

nes  flattened B.O.  tupinum. 

Amrnal  or  biennial.  Flower-heads  irregularly  clustered  in  a  terminal 

ooiymh.    Aohenes  not  flattened      .       .       .       .       .       .       .    1.  OJuteo-album, 

AiumaL    Flower-heads  small  and  dnstered  witmn  a  toft  of  leaves 

longer  than  the  heads i.  0,  uliginomm. 

The  other  species  included  in  Gnaphalium  in  the  former  editions  will 
now  be  found  imder  Filago  and  Antennaria,  Most  of  the  composite  Ever- 
laitings  of  our  gardens  belong  to  the  allied  genus  Helichri/aum,  of  which 
no  flpecies  are  British. 

1.  GnaphaUum  tateo-allmm,  Linn.    Jersey  Cudweed. 

An  annual  or  biennial,  scarcely  a  foot  high,  the  stems  erect  or  ascending 
and  all  covered  with  soft  white  cotton.     Leaves  narrow.     Flower-heads  2  j 
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to  3  lines  in  diameter,,  irregnlarly  clustered  in  a  dense  corymb.  Inyola- 
cral  scales  scarious  at  the  top,  of  a  pale  brown,  yellow,  or  dirty  white 
colour,  but  not  spreading.  Florets  very  numerous,  mostly  female  and  fili- 
form, with  a  few  tubular  male  or  complete  ones  in  the  centre. 

In  sandy  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  dispersed  nearly  all  over  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  extending  in  Europe  to  the 
Baltic,  but  not  beyond.  In  the  British  Isles,  hitherto  confined  to  Jersey. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn, 

2.  •OnaptaaUum  sylvatloiiiii,  Linn.    Wood  Cnaweed. 

Stock  perennial,  tufted  or  shortly  creeping,  with  long-stalked  lanceolate, 
leaves.  Mowering  stems  nearly  simple,  erect,  from  2  to  6  or  8  inches  high, 
with  linear  leaves,  usually  cottony  on  the  under  side  only,  but  sometimes 
on  both  sides.  Flower-heads  small,  cylindrical,  or  ovoid,  either  solitary  op 
in  little  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a  long,  leafy 
spike.  Involucres  scarcely  cottony,  with  brown,  shining  bracts  ;  the  outer 
filiform  fiorets  more  numerous  than  the  inner  tubular  ones.  Achenes  slen- 
der, nearly  cylindrical. 

In  open  woods,  heaths,  and  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  and  all  rouna  the  Arctic  Circle ;  becoming  a  mountam 
plant  in  the  south,  and  scarcely  reaching  the  Mediterranean.  Extends 
over  the  whole  of  Britain,  but  rare  in  south-western  England.  Fl,  gunmer 
and  autumn,  A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  variety,  with  the  leaves  cottony  on 
both  sides,  and  the  flower-heads  darker  coloured,  in  a  short  terminal  spike, 
has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  G.  norvegicum  or  fuscatwn  and 
has  been  found  on  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains. 

3.  Gnaptaalium  saplnnm,  Linn.    Bwarf  Cudweed. 

A  small,  tufted  perennial,  with  narrow  leaves,  sometimes  resembling 
dwarf  specimens  of  G,  syhaticum,  but  the  stem  seldom  2  inches  high,  bear- 
ing only  very  few  fiower-heads  in  a  terminal  cluster,  or  only  a  single  one ; 
and  sometimes  the  fiower-heads  are  almost  sessile  in  the  centre  of  3ie  radi- 
cal leaves.  Involucres  brown,  like  those  of  G,  sylvaticum,  but  the  filiform 
fiorets  are  much  fewer,  and  the  achenes  broader  and  evidently  flattened. 

An  Arctic  and  high  alpine  plant,  extending  over  the  principal  moan- 
tain  ranges  of  Europe  and  western  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not  un- 
common in  the  Scotch  Highlands.    Fl.  sumTiter, 

4.  GnaptaaUum  uligrinosmiif  Linn.    Marsh  Cudweed. 

(Cudweed,) 

A  much  branched,  cottony  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches  high ;  the 
leaves  linear  or  narrow-oblong,  the  upper  ones  waved  on  the  edges.  Flower- 
heads  small  and  clustered,  many  together,  within  a  tuft  of  rather  long 
leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Involucral  bracts  brown  and 
scarious.  Florets  about  the  length  of  the  involucre,  the  3  or  4  outer  rows 
filiform,  with  a  very  few  tubular  ones  in  the  centre.  Achenes  very  minute, 
scarcely  compressed,  with  a  very  deciduous  pappus  of  distinct  hairs. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  in  wet.,  sandy  situations,  through- 
out Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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Vni.    AHTEinrAEIA.    ANTENNABIA. 

Cottony  perennials,  with  the  character  of  Gnaphaliumt  except  that  the 
flower  heads  are  dioecious,  those  of  some  indiyiduals  having  filiform  fertile 
florets  without  any  tubular  males,  in  other  indiyiduals  having  only  tubular 
male  florets ;  and  the  involucral  bracts  have  more  scarious  spreading  tips, 
at  least  in  the  males. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  almost  limited  to  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  They  were  included  in  Onaphalium  in  our  for- 
mer editions. 

Low  plant,  with  3  to  6  flower-heads  in  the  terminal  ooiymb        .    1 .  ^1.  diaiea. 

Tall  plant,  with  a  lange  ooiymb  of  nmnenras  flower-heads    .       ,    2,  A.  margaritacea, 

1.  Antennarla  dlolea.    Mountain  Antennaiia. 

{Mountain  Everlasting  or  Cat*s-ear,)  * 

A  small  perennial,  with  a  tufted  or  creeping  leafy  stalk,  and  almost 
simple  flowering  stems,  2  to  4  or  5  inches  high.  Lower  leaves  obovate  or 
oblong;  upper  ones  linear,  white  underneath  or  on  both  sides.  Flower- 
heads  3  or  4  together,  in  compact,  terminal  corymbs,  and  dioecious.  In  the 
males  the  inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  have  broad,  white,  petal-like  tips, 
spreading  like  the  ligulate  florets  of  a  radiating  flower-head ;  the  florets  all 
tubular  and  short.  In  the  females  the  inner  bracts  are  narrow,  white  at  the 
tips,  but  not  spreading,  and  the  florets  all  filiform,  with  a  long  protruding 
pappus  to  the  achenes. 

In  mountain  pastures,  common  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  many  parts  of  England,  descending  occasionally  nearly  to  the  coast 
level.    Fl,  summer^  rather  early, 

2.  Antennarla  marffarltaoeat  Br.    Pearl  Antennarla* 

(Antennariat  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  white 
and  cottony  underneath  or  on  both  sides,  flower-heads  numerous,  in  fiat 
terminal  corymbs^  usually  dioecious,  but  less  absolutely  so  than  in  A, 
dioica ;  the  involucres  of  both  kinds  with  several  rows  of  very  white,  broad, 
loose,  or  spreading  bracts. 

A  North  American  and  central  Asiatic  plant,  long  cultivated  among 
our  garden  Everlastings^  and  now  apparently  naturalised  in  a  few  localities 
in  Monmouthshire  and  in  South  Wales.    Fl.  end  of  summer. 


IX.  INULA.    INULE. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles,  or  rarely  solitary.  Involucral 
bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows.  Florets  all  yellow,  the  outer  rows  ligu- 
late and  radiating,  or  rarely  short  and  concealed  by  the  involucre ;  those  of 
the  disk  tubular.  Keceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  cylindrical  or  an- 
gular, with  a  pappus  of  many  hairs.  Anthers  tipped  at  the  lower  end  by 
two  minute  hair-like  points  called  tails, 

A  numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  technically  distinguished 
from  Solidago  by  the  tails  of  the  anthers ;  but  these,  though  constant,  are 
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so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  without  a  careful  dissection  and  good  magni£eY. 
The  florets  of  the  ray  are  also  very  numerous  and  narrow  in  Ihula,  nnwh 
fewer  and  broader  in  Solidago, 

Bays  considerably  longer  than  the  involucre. 
Leaves  flat,  oVate,  oblong,  or  lanceolate. 
Flower-heads  very  large,  with  broadly  ovate  invdlooral  bracts  .    1.  /.  HdeniMm, 
Flower-heads  less  than  an  inch  diameter  without  the  rajB. 
Glabrous  or  nearly  so.    Involucral  bracts  lanceolate,  ciliate  .    2.  /.  mlicina. 
Downy  plant.    Involucral  bracts  narrow        .       .       .       .    6.  7.  dysenterica. 
Leaves  narrow,  thick,  succulent.    Plant  glabrous.  Flower-heads 

not  large 8.  /.  aUhmaida. 

Rays  very  minute,  concealed  by  the  involucre,  or  scarcely  longer. 
Tall  perennial.    Flower-heads  ovoid,  in  dense  ooiymbs         .       .    4.  /.  Conyta, 
Annual,  scarcely  a  foot  high.   Flower-heads  broad,  softly  downy, 

in  a  loose  leafy  corymb 6.  /.  PuUearia. 

1,  Inula  Belenliun,  Linn.    Blecainpaiie  Znule. 

{Etecam/pa/ne.) 

A  coarse  perennial,  with  stout,  erect,  scarcely  branched  stems,  about  2 
feet  high.  Eadical  leaves  often  a  foot  long,  oblong,  and  narrowed  into  a 
stalk ;  the  upper  ones  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping  the  stem,  nearly  glabrous 
above,  more  or  less  softly  hairy  underneath.  Flower-heads  very  large, 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Involucral  bracts  broadly  ovate  and 
softly  hairy.    Florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  long,  and  linear. 

In  rich  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya,  and,  having  been  much  cultivated  in  former 
days  in  herb-gardens,  it  has  established  itself  in  many  places  further  north. 
It  may  therefore  be  only  an  introduced  plant  in  Britain,  when  growing,  as 
it  generally  does,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  castles  and  gardens;  but  is 
also  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  some  parts  of  southern  England, 
South  Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer  and  autvmn, 

2.  Znnla  salioina,  Linn.    Willow-leaved  Znnle. 

Kootstock  perennial,  with  erect  stems,  scarcely  branched,  1  to  2  feet 
high,  the  whole  plant  glabrous  or  sprinkled  with  a  few  hairs  especially  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  entire  or 
bordered  with  small  sharp  teeth,  clasping  the  stem  with  rounded  auricles. 
Flower-heads  terminal,  solitary  or  rarely  8  to  5  in  a  terminal  corymb. 
Involucre  hemispherical,  about  |  inch  diameter ;  the  bracts  narrow,  ciliate. 
Florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  narrow,  spreading,  yellow. 

In  moist  pastures  and  along  ditches  in  the  outskirts  of  woods;  widely 
spread  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  common,  extending 
northwards  to  a  few  localities  in  Sweden.  In  Britain,  only  recently 
detected  by  Dr.  B.  Moore  on  the  margins  of  Lough  Derg,  in  Galway.  Fl> 
summer, 

3.  Inula  crltbinoldes,  Linn.    Samiiliire  Znnle. 

{Goldtn  Samphire.') 
A  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  about  a  foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves 
numerous,  linear,  thick  and  succulent,  entire  or  with  one  or  two  small  teeth 
at  the  base.  Flower-heads  not  large,  solitary  on  the  short  branches  of  a 
short,  leafy  panicle.  Involucral  bracts  numerous  and  narrow.  Florets  of 
the  ray  bright^yellow  and  spreading,  not  so  narrow  or  so  numerous  as  in 
the  other  species,  yet  twice  as  many  as  in  Solidago  Ftrga-aurca. 
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In  salt-marshes,  in  western  Europe,  and  all  round  the  Mediterranean  ; 
frequent  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain  up  to  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigton,  both  in  salt-marshes  and  on  dry  maritime  limestone  ro^. 
K  summer  cmd  autumn. 

4.  Znnla  Conyza*  DC.    Biffid  Znule. 

(Ploughman* »  Spikenard,) 

A  hard,  erect  biennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  covered  with  a  short  down, 
lough  on  the  stem,  soft  and  cottony  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  Flower- 
heads  numerous,  in  a  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  ovoid;  the  bracts 
nnmerons,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  green,  the  inner  linear,  reddish,  and 
erect.  Outer  florets  numerous  but  very  small,  their  purple  styles  alone 
protruding  beyond  the  involucre,  so  that  the  plant  appears  at  first  sight 
to  have  no  ray. 

In  hedges  and  open  woods,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  into  Denmark, 
but  not  into  north-eastern  Germany.  In  Britain,  as  far  north  as  West- 
moreland, but  neither  in  Ireland  nor  Scotland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  Znnla  djsenterloat  Linn.    Conunon  Znnle. 

(Pulicaria,  Brit.  Fl.    Fleabane.) 

Rootstock  perennial,  with  ascending  or  erect  stems  1  to  2  feet  high, 
loosely  branched,  and,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  more  or  less  downy  or  woolly. 
Leaves  oblong,  much  waved,  clasping  the  stem  with  rounded  auricles. 
Flower-heads  pedunculate  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
hemispherical,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  ray  of 
very  numerous,  linear,  spreading  florets  of  a  bright  yellow.  Inrolucral 
bracts  also  numerous  and  narrow.  Pappus-hairs  few  and  shorter  than  in 
the  three  preceding  species,  and  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  minute  mem- 
bianous  cap. 

In  wet  pastures,  ditches,  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic.  Abun- 
dant in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  becoming  rare  in  the  north,  and 
scarcely  found  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  sometimes  separated  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of 
hilicaria, 

6.  Znnla  Pnllcaria«  Linn.    Small  Znnle* 
(Pulicaria  vulgaris^  Brit.  FL    Fleabane.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  a  foot  high,  with  narrower  and  less 
woolly  leaves  than  /.  dysentericat  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects. 
Hower-heads  much  smaller,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray,  although  very 
numerous  yellow  and  spreading,  are  so  short  as  at  first  sight  to  escape 
observation.  The  minute  outer  scales  of  the  pappus  are  distinct,  not  form- 
ing a  little  cup  as  in  /.  dysenterica. 

In  moist  waste  places,  roadsides,  and  sandy  heaths,  ranging  over  Europe, 
extending  eastward  across  Bussian  Asia,  and  northwards  to  southern  Swe- 
den. In  Britain,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  England,  and  not  known  either  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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X.  XANTHIXTM.    BURWEED. 

Coarse  annuals,  with  alternate  leares,  and  unisexual,  axillary  or  termi- 
nal heads  of  green  flowers.  Involucre  of  the  males  of  several  bracts  in  a 
single  row,  enclosing  many  tubular  florets,  separated  by  the  scales  of  the 
receptacle.  Anthers  free.  Female  florets  2  together,  combined  witl;  the 
involucre  into  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  prickly  burr,  terminating  in  2  beaks, 
from  which  the  stigmas  shortly  protrude. 

A  genus  of  two  or  perhaps  three  species,  from  the  MediterwDean 
region  to  the  Levant,  but  spread  as  weeds  of  cultivation  over  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  Its  immediate  connection  with  the  remainder  of  Composites 
can  only  be  traced  through  several  exotic  genera  forming  the  small  sub- 
tribe  of  Ambroaieaf  the  general  habit  and  unisexual  flowers  showing  at 
first  sight  some  analogy  to  TJrticem  and  some  other  MonochlamydtB, 

1.  Xantblam  Stnunariama  linn.    Broad  Bnnreed. 

A  coarse,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  rather 
large,  broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed  or  angular,  rough  on  both 
sides.  Flower-heads  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  on  short  racemes ;  the 
upper  ones  male ;  the  lower  female  heads  forming,  when  in  frdt,  ovoid 
burrs,  about  6  to  8  lines  long,  covered  with  hooked  prickles ;  the  stout, 
short,  conical  beaks  erect  or  turned  inwards. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places  throughout  central  and  souihern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending,  as  a  weed  of  ^eulti  ration,  northwards 
to  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  into  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Has  been 
occasionally  found  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  is  not  a  truly  British  plant.    Fl.  summer. 


XI.  BIDEKS.    BIDENS. 

Glabrous  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  hemispherical  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  Involucres  of  2  or  3  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  ones  often  longer 
and  leafy.  Florets  either  all  tubular,  or  the  outer  ones  ligulate  and  radiat- 
ing. Receptacle  with  chaflfy  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes  flat- 
tened, crowned  by  2  or  3  (very  rarely  4  or  6)  short,  stiflT  bristles  or  awns, 
which  are  rough,  with  minute  deflexed  prickles. 

A  genus  not  very  numerous  in  species,  but  diflused  over  the  whole  sor- 
face  of  the  globe,  some  species  being  among  the  commonest  tropical  weeds, 
while  others  extend  into  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Leaves  imdivlded \.  B,  eernua. 

Leaves  deeply  cat  into  3  to  5  segments 2,  B,triparlila. 

1.  Bldens  eemua,  Linn,    iroddlnir  Bldens. 

{Bur-Marigold,) 
A  rather  stout,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  lanceolate  and  serrate,  but  not  divided.  Flower-heads  drooping, 
on  terminal  peduncles,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  diameter ;  the  florets 
usually  all  tubular,  but  occasionally  a  few  of  the  outer  ones  become  ligu- 
late. Inner  bracts  of  the  involucre  broad,  and  often  shining,  and  yellow 
on  their  edges  ;  outer  ones  more  leafy,  and  often  much  longer,  and  spread- 
ing.   Awns  of  the  achenes  2  or  3,  very  rarely  4. 
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In  wet  ditches  and  marshes,  throughout  the  temperate  and  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Common  in  E^land  and  southern 
Scotland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

2.  Bldens  tripartita,  Linn.    Tliree-oleft  Bldens. 

Only  differs  from  B,  cemua  in  the  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut  into  3 
or  5  lanceolate  segments,  and  in  the  flower-heads  rather  less  orooping. 

Its  geographical  range  and  stations  are  the  same  as  those  of  B.  cemua^ 
but  it  appears  to  be  rather  less  common  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 


Xn.  CHBTSAHTHEMITX.    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs),  with 
alternate  toothed  or  rariously  dissected  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads, 
Bolitary  on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  corymbs.  Involucres  hemispherical, 
with  a  few  rows  of  imbricate  bracts,  more  or  less  scarious  on  the  edges. 
Beceptacle  flat  or  convex,  without  scales.  Achenes  angulckr  or  striate, 
'without  any  pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a  minute  raised  border. 
Style  nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A  considerable  genus,  extending  over  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  It  has  been  divided  by  modem  botanists  into  a 
number  of  small  genera,  founded  upon  minute,  almost  microscopical, 
characters,  having  little  relation  to  general  habit.  Among  them  Pyretnrum 
has  been  the  most  generally  adopted,  although  botanists  are  but  little  agreed 
as  to  the  characters  or  species  which  should  be  assigned  to  it. 

BayyeUow S.  C.tegetum. 

B^  white. 

LeaveBtooihed  only     .  1.  C.  le%toanthemufn. 

Leaves  irfnnate. 
Flower-heads  in  oorymbe.  ^Segments  of  the  leaves  pinnatifld 

and  toothed 8.  C.  Pttrtheniwn. 

Flower  heads  on  terminal  pedondes.    Leaves  3  or  8  times 

pinnate ;  with  narrow  linear  or  filiform  lobes       .       .    A.  Jfairieariainodora, 

The  old  yellow  and  white  Chrysanthemums  of  our  cottage  gardens  belong 
to  a  north  African  species  (C.  coronarium).  The  late  autumnal  flowers 
now  so  generally  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Chrysanthemums^  are 
varieties  of  the  C:  indicum  from  China. 

1.  Olurysaiitlieiniiiii  Iieuoantliemiiin,  Linn.    Oxeye 
Cbrysantliemiiin. 

(Oxeye  Daisy.) 

A  perennial,  with  erect,  simple,  or  slightly  branched  stems,  1  to  2  feet 
high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Badical  leaves  obovate  and  coarsely 
tooth^,  on  long  stalks;  stem-leaves  narrow,  sessile,  with  a  few  coarse 
teeth.  Plower-heads  solitary  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  and  rather  large. 
Inrolucral  bracts  bordered  by  a  brown,  scarious  edge.  Florets  of  the  ray 
white,  more  than  half  an  inch  long ;  those  of  the  disk  numerous,  small,  and 
yellow. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  Fl, 
iumTncTf  commencing  in  spring. 
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2.  ClirjMmtheiiiiim  seffetam,  Linn.    Com  Cbryftantlieiiiviii. 

{Corn  Mart/gold,) 
A  glabrous,  erect  annual,  about  a  foot  high,  or  rather  more,  with 
spreading  branches.  Lower  leaves  obovate  and  stalked;  upper  ones 
narrow  and  stem-clasping,  generally  with  a  few  deeply  cut  teeth  at  the 
top.  Flower-heads  rather  large,  on  terminal  peduncles;  the  inrolucral 
bracts  broadly  scarious ;  the  florets  of  the  ray,  as  well  as  the  disk,  of  a 
deep  golden-yellow. 

A  cornfield  weed,  probably  of  Mediterranean  origin,  but  now  common 
all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL 
aumTner  and  autumn, 

3.  CSlurjsaiitliemiiiii  Parthenlimiy  Pers.     l^werfew 
Clirjsantlieiiiiini. 

{Mairicaria,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stock  perennial,  shortly  branched ;  the  flowering  stems  erect,  branching, 
a  foot  high  or  rather  more.  Leaves  pinnate ;  the  segments  ovate  or  oblong, 
pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Flower-heads  numerous,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  a  terminal  corymb ;  the  florets  of  the  ray  white,  ovate  or 
oblong,  those  of  the  disk  numerous  and  yellow.  Achenes  crowned  by  a 
minute  toothed  border. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  spread  from  caltivation  much  further  north,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  Britain,  but 
perhaps  not  truly  indigenous.  Fl,  summer,  A  very  double  variety  is  now 
frequent  in  our  flower-gardens. 


Xni.  MATBICAEIA.    MATRICARY. 

Habit,  foliage,  and  usually  the  conical  or  very  ccmvex  rec^tacle  of 
Anthemts,  but  the  receptacle  without  scales  as  in  Chrysanthemum,  Achenes 
3-  or  d-ribbed  on  the  mner  face  only,  smooth  on  the  back,  without  pappns, 
but  sometimes  crowned  with  a  minuie  entire  or  4-toothed  border,  and  (rften 
bearing  near  the  top  two  prominent  glandular  spots. 

A  small  European,  northern  Asiatic  and  North  American  genus. 

Receptacle  at  first  nearly  flat,  at  length  ovoid.     Achenes  5-ribbed 

on  the  inner  face 1,  M.  inodora. 

Beoeptacle  conical  from  the  first.    Achenes  3-ribbe4  on  the  inner 

face «       .    2.  if.  ChMnomma, 

1.  Matricaria  inodora.  Linn.    Scontloss  Matricarsr* 

{Chrysanthemum^  1st  edit.) 
An  erect  or  spreading,  branched  annual,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  with  the 
leaves  of  an  Anthemts  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  wita  numerous  narrow- 
linear,  almost  capillary  lobes.  Flower-heads  rather  large,  on  terminal 
peduncles.  Involucral  bracts  with  a  brown,  scarious  edge,  as  in  C,  leucan- 
themum.  Florets  of  the  ray  white,  about  7  or  8  lines  long  ;  those  of  the 
disk  numerous  and  yellow.  Keceptacle  convex  hemispherical  or  ovoid,  but 
not  so  conical  nor  hollow  as  in  M,  chamomiUa,  Achenes  prominently  ribbed 
on  the  inner  face,  crowned  with  a  minute,  entire  or  4-toothed  border,  and 
marked  outside  near  the  top  with  two  glandular  spots. 
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In  fields  and  waste  places,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  Fl. 
the  whole  season,  A  maritime  variety,  apparently  perennial,  with  the 
leaves  rather  succolent,  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  Pt/rethrum  mariiimum, 

2.  Matricaria  Cluumomillaf  linn.    Common  Matricary. 

{Wild  Camomile,) 

Besembles  so  doeelj  the  Anthemie  Cotula  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
goished  but  by  the  absence  of  the  scales  between  the  fiorets.  It  is,  like 
that  plant)  an  erect,  branching  annual ;  the  leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
with  short,  but  very  narrow  linear  segments,  and  the  flower-heads  rather 
large,  on  terminal  peduncles.  Involucral  bracts  alL  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  with  scarious  edges.  Eay-florets  white.  Beceptacle  much  elon- 
gated as  the  flowering  advances  and  hollow.  Achenes  without  any  border 
at  the  top. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Probably  dif- 
fssed  all  over  Britain,  but  often  confounded  with  Anthemis  arveneis  or 
A,  Cotula,    Fl,  the  whole  season. 


XIV.  ANTHEiaS.    CAMOMILE. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  much  cut  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads,  soli- 
tary on  terminal  peduncles,  or  in  a  loose  corymb.  Involucres  hemispheri- 
cal, with  a  few  rows  of  bracts  more  or  less  scarious  on  the  edges.  Recep 
taele  convex  or  conical,  with  scales  between  all  or  at  least  the  central 
florets.  Achenes  angular  or  striate,  without  any  pappus,  or  crowned  by  a 
minute  border.    Style  neariy  that  of  Seneoio, 

A  rather  liurge  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  northern 
Afirica ;  differing  from  most  ChrysatUhemums  in  habit,  and  from  all  in  the 
Males  of  the  receptacle.  It  has  recently  been  divided  into  several  groups, 
too  technical  to  be  adopted  as  genera. 

Kays  yellow ^  A,  Hnctoria, 

Rays  white. 
Florets  of  the  ray  without  any  style.    Erect,  glabrous  annual      .    1.  A,  Cotula. 
Florets  of  the  ray  with  a  style    Plant  downy. 
Procumbent  or  creeping  perennial.     Beoeptacle-scales  oblong 

and  obtuse B.  A,  nobUis, 

Erect  or  decumbent  branching  annual.    Beceptade-scaleB  nar- 
row and  pointed      .       • 2.  A.  artmm, 

1.  Antbomls  Ootulat  Linn.    Vetld  Camomllo. 

{Stink  Mayweed.) 
An  erect,  branching  annual,  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  glabrous,  but 
sprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell  when 
rubbed.  Lower  leaves  twice  or  thrice,  upper  ones  once  pinnate,  with  very 
narrow-linear,  short  pointed  lobes,  entire  or  divided.  Flower-heads  in  a 
loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucre  slightly  cottony,  the  inner  bracts  scari- 
ous at  the  top.  Receptacle  convex  from  the  beginning,  lengthening  out  as 
the  flowering  advances  into  a  narrow  oblong  shape,  with  a  few  linear, 
pointed  scales  among  the  central  florets.  Ray-florets  white,  without  any 
trace  of  the  style.  Achenes  rough  with  glandular  dots,  without  any  border. 
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In  cultivated  ground,  and  waste  places  ;  a  common  weed  all  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  much  less  bq  in  the  north,  and  rare  in  Scotland.  Fl.  edl 
summer  and  cmtumn, 

2.  Antlieinls  arrensls^  Linn.    Com  Camomile. 

A  coarser  plant  than  A.  Cotulay  sometimes  biennial,  often  decumbent, 
more  or  less  downy  with  minute  silky  hairs,  the  leafy  branches  terminating 
in  single  flower-heads.  Segments  of  the  leaves  shorter,  and  not  so  narrow 
as  in  the  last,  the  flower-heads  rather  larger,  the  bracts  of  the  receptacle 
usually  broader,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  have  always  a  style  although 
they  do  not  always  perfect  their  fruit. 

Less  widely  diffused  than  A,  Cotula,  and  chiefly  south  European,  but 
extends  also  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  Certainly  not  very  com- 
mon in  England  or  Ireland,  and  local  or  rare  in  Scotland,  but  so  frequently 
confounded  with  allied  species  that  its  precise  distribution  is  diflicnlt  to 
ascertain.  Fl.  spring  and  summer.  A  maritime  variety,  with  a  more  spread- 
ing stem  and  thicker  leaves,  found  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  has 
been  flgured  as -4.  maritima^  but  the  true  plant  of  that  name  is  limited  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  British  plant  has  been  since  de- 
scribed as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  anglica. 

3.  Antbemls  nobllls,  Linn.    Common  Camomile. 

A  procumbent  or  creeping,  branched  perennial ;  the  flowering  branches 
shortly  ascending,  and  leafy.  Segments  of  the  leaves  fine,  and  pointed  as 
in  A.  CottUa,  but  fewer  and  more  compact.  Flower-heads  on  terminal 
peduncles,  with  white  rays.  Inner  involucral  bracts  more  scarious  at  the  top 
than  in  the  last  two  species.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  rather  broad,  obtuse, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  central  florets. 

A  native,  apparently,  of  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  of  sandy  pastures 
near  the  sea,  but,  having  been  long  cultivated,  it  has  established  itself  in 
so  many  places  that  its  precise  area  cannot  well  be  made  out.  Evidently 
indigenous  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  decreases  rapidly  north- 
ward, and  not  a  true  native  of  Scotland.    Fl.  evrnmer  and  autumn, 

4.  Antbomls  tlnctorla,  Linn.    Tellow  Camomile. 

This  has  much  the  habit  and  aspect  of  A.  arvensis,  but  is  usually  a  taller 
plant,  and  more  downy,  the  leaves  less  divided,  with  pinnatifid  or  toothed 
segments,  the  flower-heads  rather  larger,  and  the  rays  of  a  bright  yellow. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  abundant  in  Denmark  and  eastern  France,  but  scarcely  further 
west.  In  Britain,  said  to  be  indigenous  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.    FL  end  of  summer. 


XV.  ACHILLEA.    ACHILLEA. 

Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  alternate,  much  divided,  or  rarely  simple 
leaves ;  the  flower-heads  rather  small,  in  a  terminal  corymb,  with  white  op 
^ink  rays,  and  a  yellow  disk.  Irvolucres  ovoid  or  hemispherical,  the  bracts 
imbricated,  only  slightly  scarious  on  the  edges.     Keceptade  small,  not 
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convex,  with  scales  between  the  florets.    Acheoes  without  any  pappus. 
Style  nearly  that  of  Senecio. 

A  considerable  European  and  west  Asiatic  genus,  divided  by  modem 
botanists  into  two  sections  or  genera,  represented  by  the  two  British  species, 
but  separated  by  very  trifling  characters. 

Leaves  linear,  serrated.    Flower-heada  few,  hemispherical  .       .       .    1.  A,Plarmiea. 
Leaves  much  divided.    Flower-heads  nomeroos,  small,  and  ovoid       .    3.  A,  MUt^oUum, 

1.  AcbUlea  FtArmlcav  Linn.    Sneesewort  Aelillles. 

{Sneezewort.) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping.  Stems  erect  and  glabrous,  1  to  2  feet 
high,  nearly  simple.  Leaves  rather  broadly  linear,  and  regularly  serrate. 
Flower-heads  few,  in  a  loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  hemispherical, 
sUghtly  cottony,  smaller  than  in  Anthemia,  but  much  larger  than  in  A, 
MiUefolmm.  Florets  of  the  ray  generally  from  10  to  15,  short,  broad,  and 
white ;  those  of  the  disk  numerous,  interspersed  with  small  linear  scales. 

In  moist,  chiefly  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe,  yet  not  extend- 
ing to  the  Arctic  regions.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  tummer^  rather  late, 

2.  AeliUlea  MlUefoUum,  Linn.    MUfoU  Achillea. 

{Milfoil  or  Yarrow,) 
Stock  perennial,  creeping  underground,  with  numerous  short,  leafy 
barren  branches,  and  erect,  almost  simple  flowering  stems,  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  oblong  or  linear  in  their  outline,  but  finely  cut  into  numerous 
short,  but  verjr  narrow  and  deeply  pinnatifid  segments,  ilower-heads 
numerous,  smaJX  ovoid,  in  a  dense  terminal  corymb.  Florets  of  the  ray 
seldom  above  5  or  6  in  each  head,  white  or  pink. 

.  In  pastures,  meadows,  waste  places,  etc.,  very  abundant  in  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  North  America.  It  is  also  one  of  the  commonest  of  British 
plants.  FL  the  whole  samnner.  It  varies  with  the  foliage  nearly  glabrous, 
or  densely  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs. 


XVI.  DIOTIS.    DIOTIS. 

A  single,  very  cottony  species,  distinguished  generally  from  Achillea  by 
the  florets,  all  tubular,  with  two  projecting  ears  at  the  base,  which  enclose 
the  achene  and  remain  upon  it  after  the  upper  part-  falls  off. 

1.  IMotls  marttimav  Cass.    Sea  Dlotls. 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping ;  the  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
hard  and  almost  woody,  seldom  a  foot  high,  covered,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
and  involucres,  with  a  dense,  white,  cottony  wooL  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Flower-heads  nearly 
globular,  about  4  lines  diameter,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs.  Florets  yellow 
and  small.  Receptacle  convex,  with  scales  between  the  florets.  Achenes 
without  pappus  or  border  except  the  persistent  base  of  tiie  floret. 

In  maritime  sands  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  Extends  on 
the  English  coasts  up  to  Anglesea  on  one  side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other,  it 
is  found  also  on  the  coast  of  Waterford  in  Ireland.  Fl,  end  of  summer  or 
autumn. 
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XVII.  TANACETXTM.    TANSY. 

Herbs,  with  much  divided,  alternate  leayes.  Flowerrlieads  hemi- 
spherical, in  terminal  corjrmbs.  Involncral  bracts  imbricate^,  scarions  at 
the  edges.  Beceptacle  without  scales.  Florets  yellow,  all  tubular,  or  the 
outer  ones  ligulate  but  not  longer  than  the  others.  Achenes  angular,  with 
a  flat  top,  without  any  pappus. 

A  small  genus,  from  tne  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  Offering 
from  Artemisia  technically  in  the  shape  of  the  acdMne,  but  more  eridentiy 
in  the  larger,  more  yellow,  corymbose,  not  paniculate,  fiower-heads. 

1.  Tanaeetam  Tnlrarey  linn.    Comimoii  Taiis7» 

A  stout,  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy, 
with  a  strong  scent  and  bitter  savour.  Kootstock  creeping.  Leaves  rather 
large,  pinnate,  with  oblong-linear,  pinnatifid  or  toothed  segments.  Flowe^ 
heads  numerous,  hemispherical,  about  4  lines  diameter,  oi  a  golden  yellow, 
in  a  large  terminal  corymb. 

On  the  edges  of  fields,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Medit^ranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  l^ctends  tm  over  Britain, 
either  indigenous  or  in  some  places  introduced.    FL  end  of  summer. 


XVm.  ABTEXISIA.    ABTEMISIA. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  highly  aromatic,  with  narrow,  alternate  leaves, 
usually  much  divided,  and  often  white  or  grey,  at  least  on  the  under  side. 
Flower-heads  small,  in  terminal  leafy  racemes  or  panicles.  Involucral 
bracts  imbricated,  usually  loosely  cottony,  with  slightly  scariou»  edgm. 
Florets  the  length  of  the  involucres,  yellow  or  greenish,  either  all  tubular 
and  5-toothed,  or  the  central  ones  tubular,  5-toothed,  and  male  or  barren, 
and  the  outer  ones  filiform,  or  3-toothed,  female,  and  fertile.  Beceptade 
without  scales.  Achenes  obovate,  rounded  or  narrow  at  the  top,  without 
any  pappus. 

A  numerous  g^us,  often  covering  vast  tracts  of  land  in  eastern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  and  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  borders  of  the  tropics. 

Stems  spreading,  mnoh  branched.    Segments  of  the  leaves  narrow- 
linear  or  subulate. 
Stem  and  leaves  cottonj  whita    XnyolncreB  nairow-^void,  or  oytiiiF 

drical,  cottony 2,  A.  martHma, 

Stem  and  leaves  green  or  reddish.    Involncres  ovoid,  glabioiis        .    1.  A*  eampestrit. 
Flowering  stems  or  branches  tall  and  erect.    S^ments  of  the  leaves 
dat,  broadly  linear,  or  lanceolate. 
Leaves  green  above,  white  underneath,  with  pointed  segments       .    8.  A.  vulgarU. 
Leaves  silky,  whitish  on  both  sides,  with  obtuse  segments      .       .    4.  AJLbtbtOiitm. 

The  shrubby  Southernwood  and  the  Tarragon  of  our  gardens  are  specijs 
of  Artemisia ;  the  latter  {A.  Dracuncultis)  is  one  of  the  yetj  few  gpedes  in 
which  the  leaves  are  not  dissected. 

1.  Artemisia  eampestrls,  Linn,    neld  Artemlste. 

Stock  herbaceous  and  hard,  or  shrubby,  low,  and  branched ;  the  anonal 
branches  twiggy,  very  spreading  or  procumbent,  a  foot  long  or  more,  nea^ 
glabrous,  often  turning  red.    Leaves  small,  once  or  twice  pinnate,  with  few 
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very  narrow-linear  segments,  green,  at  least  on  the  upper  side.  Flower- 
heads  small,  OYoid,  in  numerons  loose  spikes  or  racemes,  forming  a  long 
leafy  panicle.  Involacre  not  cottony,  containing  5  or  6  outer  female  florets, 
and  about  as  many  central  male  or  barren  ones. 

In  heaths,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  stony  wastes,  widely  spread  oyer  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia,  extending  &r  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  almost 
peculiar  to  a  small  tract  of  country  in  the  north-west  of  Suffolk  and  adjacent 
portion  of  Norfolk.    Fl,  autvmn, 

2.  Artemisia  marltlinaf  Linn.    Sea  Artemisia. 

A  much  branched,  decumbent  or  nearly  erect  undershrub,  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  close  white  cotton.  Leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  narrow- 
linear  segments,  shorter  and  more  compact  than  in  A.  campestris.  Flower- 
heads  small,  narrow-ovoid  or  nearly  cylindrical,  erect  or  drooping,  each  con- 
taining from  3  to  5  or  6  florets,  all  tubular  and  fertile. 

In  sandy  wastes,  generally  near  the  sea,  occupying  large  tracts  of  country 
near  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  extending  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  along  the  Atlantic,  up  to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  where  however  it  is  not 
veiy  frequent.    Fl,  autumn, 

3.  Artemisia  Tvlgrarie^  Linn.    Oemmen  Artemisia. 

(Mugwort.) 

Stock  thick  and  woody,  but  short,  with  erect  flowering  stems,  2  to  3  feet 
high.  Leaves  once  or  twice  deeply  piunatifid,  with  lanceolate,  pointed  lobes 
or  segments,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  green  and  glabrous  above,  very 
vhite  underneath.  Flower- heads  ovoid,  with  cottony  involucres,  forming  a 
long  terminal  panicle,  each  head  containing  12  to  20  complete  florets  and  a 
fev  female  ones,  all  fertile. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  either  indigenous  or  introduced,  over 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  genus.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl.  end  ofmm- 
mer^  and  autumn, 

4.  Artemisia  Absinthium.  Linn.    Wormwood  Artemisia. 

(  Wormwood  or  Absinth,) 

Stock  short,  but  branched  and  leaf^,  sometimes  almost  woody;  the 
flowering  stems  erect  and  hard  but  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant 
of  a  greyish  white,  with  a  very  close  almost  silky  down.  Leaves  almost 
orbicdar  in  their  general  outline,  but  much  cut  into  oblong,  linear,  obtuse 
lobes.  Flower-heads  numerous,  drooping,  nearly  hemispherical,  and  larger 
than  in  the  other  British  species ;  the  outer  bracts  narrow-linear,  the  inner 
ones  very  broad.  Central  florets  numerous  and  mostly  fertile ;  the  outer 
female  ones  small  and  often  barren. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  but  in  many  cases  introduced  only,  having  been  formerly  much 
cultivated  for  its  bitter  qualities.  In  Britain,  it  appears  truly  indigenous 
near  the  sea  in  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland  ,*  in  the  inte- 
rior it  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  habitations.    Fl, 
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XIX.  TXT8SILA0O.    COLTSFOOT. 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  creeping  rootstocks,  and  large,  broad,  deeply  cor- 
date radical  leaves ;  the  flowering-stems  issuing  from  separate  buds,  with 
small,  narrow,  alternate  leaves  or  scales,  and  terminal  flower-heads,  either 
solitary  or  in  a  raceme.  Involucre  of  several  linear  bracts,  with  a  few 
small  outer  ones.  Outer  florets  female,  either  filiform  or  narrow-ligolate, 
the  inner  ones  tubular,  or  sometimes  all  tubular.  Beceptacle  without  acaks. 
Branches  of  the  style  cylindrical  or  club-shaped.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with 
a  copious  pappus  of  simple  hairs. 

A  genus  of  very  few  European  or  north  Asiatic  species,  easily  known 
among  British  Composites  by  the  peculiar  foliage. 

Flower-heads  solitary,  the  external  florets  yellow  ani  narrow-lign- 

late 1.  T.  Farfara, 

Flower-heads  in  a  compound  raceme,  purple  or  pink,  nearly  all 

tabular,  or  nearly  aU  smaU  and  filiform,  not  ligulate        .       .    2.  T.  PetaHtes, 

1.  Tnmllago  Farflsurat  Linn.    Common  Coltsfoot. 

{Coltsfoot) 

Flowering  stems  simple,  but  often  growing  in  tufts,  erect,  about  6  mcheB 
high,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  loose,  white  cotton ;  the  small  leaves  or 
scales  numerous,  oblong  or  linear,  entire  and  erect.  Flower-head  solitary, 
terminal ;  the  florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  ligulate,  very  narrow,  but  not 
long,  of  a  bright  yellow.  Badical  leaves  appearing  much  later  than  the 
flower-stems,  4  or  6  inches  broad,  angular  and  toothed,  covered  u^de^ 
neath  with  a  loose,  white,  cottony  wool,  of  which  there  is  a  little  also  on 
the  upper  side. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  ground  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a  veiy  troublesome  weed  in  poor, 
stiff  soils.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fk  early  spring, 

2.  Tussllagro  PotaslteSf  Linn.    Buttorbnr  Coltsfoot. 

{Petasites  vulgaris,  Brit.  Fl.    Butterbur,) 

Leaves  of  T.  Farfara,  but  usually  larger.  Flowering  stems  not  in 
tufts,  often  a  foot  high  when  full-grown,  wi3i  many  flower-heads,  of  adnll 
pinkish-purple,  in  a  narrow-oblong  terminal  panicle,  and  almost  dicecions. 
The  male  plant  has  a  looser  panicle  of  smaller  heads,  the  florets  either  all 
tubular  and  male  (the  pistil,  although  apparently  perfect,  having  no  ovnle 
and  forming  no  seed),  or  with  a  few  filiform  female  ones  on  the  outside; 
the  female  panicle  more  compact,  the  heads  larger,  the  florets  all  filiform, 
or  with  a  few  tubular  male  ones  in  the  centre. 

In  sandy  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  roadsides,  in  Enrope  and 
Bussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
extending  into  southern  Scotland.  Fh  spring.  It  is  often  distinguished 
from  Tussilago  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Petasites, 

The  winter  Heliotrope  of  our  gardens,  Tussilago  fragrans,  will  some- 
times establish  itself  near  where  it  has  been  planted ;  it  is  very  near 
T,  Petasites,  but  easily  known  by  its  fragrant  flowers. 
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XX.  8EKECI0.    SENECIO. 

Herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shmbs),  with  alternate,  toothed  or 
diyided,  rarely  entire  leaves.  Flower-heads  in  terminal  corjmbs ;  the  florets 
of  the  disk  yellow  and  tabular,  those  of  th^  raj  also  yellow  (or,  in  some 
exotic  species,  blue,  purple,  or  white),  spreading,  or  rarely  wanting.  Idto- 
lucre  cylindrical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  witli  1  or  2  rows  of  linear  bracts 
of  equal  length,  often  tipped  with  brown,  usually,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  small  outer  bracts  at  their  base.  Beceptacle  without 
scales.  Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a  pappus  of  simple  hairs,  usually  soft 
and  white.  Branches  of  the  style  truncate  at  the  top,  usually  with  a  tuft 
of  minute  hairs. 

This,  the  largest  of  all  Composite  genera,  is  spread  oyer  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  although  the  majority  of  species  occupy  each  a  small  area. 
Several  species  which  have  not  the  small  outer  bracts  to  the  involucre 
were  distinguished  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Cineraria^  but  the  charac- 
ter has  proved  so  uncertain  that  modem  botanists  have  given  it  up. 

LeaTCB  cat  and  divided. 
Florets  qf  the  ray  very  *mall  and  rolled  baeit  or  entirely  wanting. 
Boot  annuiU. 
Ray  none,    flower-heads  almost  BesBile,  in  dense  ooiymbs  or 

dusters 1.  ^9.  vutgarii. 

Kay  small  and  rolled  back  or  rarely  wanting.     Flower-heads 
stalked,  in  loose  coiymbs. 
Whole  plant  very  viscid.    Involucres  hroadly  Qrlindrical, 
of  about  30  bracts,  with   S  or  8  short  outer  ones. 

Achenes  glabrous i.  8.  vitcostu. 

Plant  rarely  viscid.    Involncree  narrow,  of  about  13  to  14 
bracts ;  the  outer  ones  scarody  perceptible.     Achenes 

silky Z,  8.  tylratietu, 

Floreti  of  the  ray  oontpieuoui  and  spreading* 
Boot  annual. 

Achenes  with  short  silky  hairs 4.  5.  sqvalidus. 

Achenes  quite  glabrous 6.  8.  aquatieus, 

Bootstook  perenniaL 
Branches  spreading.    Coiymb  loose  and  irregular.    Achenes 

all  glabrous 5,  8.  aqttaticus. 

Stem  tall  and  erect.     Corymb  rather  dense  and  terminal. 
Achenes  of  the  disk  hairy. 
Leaves  irrc^gularly  {Annate,  with  a  broad  terminal  lobe. 

Achenes  of  the  ray  glabrous.    Eootstock  not  creeping     6.  8.  Jacobcea* 
Leaves  pinnate ;  the  lobes  all  narrow.    Achenes  aU  hairy. 

Bootstook  shortly  creeping 7.  8.  erucifoliui. 

Leaves  undivided,  entire  or  toothed. 
Involucres  with  smaU,  fine  outer  bracts  at  the  base.    Leaves 
acutely  toothed. 
Leaves  cottony  underneath.    Bay  of  13  to  30  florets        .       .    8.  5.  paludomt. 

Leaves  glabrous.    Bay  of  5  to  8  florets 9.  <9.  saracenicui. 

Involucres  of  a  dngle  row  of  bracts,  without  small  outer  ones. 
Leaves  entire  or  obtusely  toothed. 
Annual  or  biennial.      Leaves  downy.      Achenes   glabrous, 

strongly  ribbed 10.  S.palustris. 

Bootstook  perennial.       Leaves  loosely  cottony  underneath. 

Achenes  cottony ;  the  ribs  scarcely  prominent  .       .       .  Ih  8.  eampettris. 

Several  exotic  species  are  much  cultivated  for  ornament,  especially  the 
double-flowering  8.  eleaans  from  the  Cape,  S,  Cineraria  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  one  or  two  Canary  Island 
species,  known  to  our  gardeners  as  greenhouse  Cinerarias, 
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1.  Beneeio  Tnlgrarlsa  Linn.    Oroiindsel  BeneeiOm 

{Grroundsel.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  from  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  glabrous  or 
bearing  a  little  loose,  cottony  wool.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  ovate,  toothed 
or  jagged  lobes.  Flower-heads  in  close  terminal  corymbs  or  clusters.  In- 
volucres cylindrical,  of  about  20  equal  bracts,  with  several  outer  smaller 
ones.  Florets  almost  always  all  tubular,  without  any  ray  whatever. 
Achenes  slightly  hairy. 

A  very  common  weed  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe  and  Bossian 
Asia,  but  not  extending  into  the  tropics,  and  less  disposed  than  many  others 
to  migrate  with  man.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  aU  the  year  round. 

2.  Senecio  tIsoosiis,  Linn.    Viscous  Beneeio^ 

A  coarser,  harder,  and  ts^Uer  annual  than  S.  vulgaris^  and  covered  all 
oVer  with  a  short,  viscous,  strong-smelling  down,  the  leaves  more  deeply 
divided,  with  narrower,  more  jagged  lobes,  the  flower- heads  rather  thicker, 
with  more  florets,  and  on  longer  peduncles,  forming  a  loose,  terminal 
corymb.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  usually  but  2  or  3,  and  nearly  half 
as  lotig  as  the  inner  ones,  of  which  there  are  about  20.  Outer  florets  ligii- 
late,  but  small,  spreading  when  fresh,  but  soon  withering  and  rolled  back 
so  as  at  first  sight  to  escape  observation.    Achenes  glabrous. 

In  waste  places,  orer  a  great  part  of  Europe,  but  not  common,  and  does 
not  extend  so  far  eastward  or  northward  as  8.  vtdgaris.  Scattered  over 
Various  parts  of  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  very  local, 
and  seldom  abundant.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Seneclo  sylvatlciiSy  Linn.    DVood  S^necio. 

An  annual,  with  the  foliage  much  like  that  of  8.  vulgaris,  but  a  taller 
and  weaker  plant,  sometimes  2  feet  high  or  more,  slightly  downy,  or  nearly 
glabrous,  not  so  viscid  nor  so  strong-smelling  as  8,  viscosus.  Flower- 
heads  rather  numerous,  in  a  l6ose  corymb,  the  involucres  cylindrical,  of 
from  12  to  15  equal  bracts,  with  the  outer  ones  very  minute  or  wanting. 
Outer  florets  usually  ligulate,  but  small  and  rolled  back  as  in  8.  viscosust 
and  sometimes  altogether  wanting  as  in  8.  vulgaris,  Achenes  covered  with 
minute,  appressed  hairs. 

On  banks,  waste  places,  and  borders  of  woods,  in  temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  Found  occasionally  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  but  not  generally  common*.    Fl.  summer  and  attiumn. 

4.  Seneclo  sqiialidus,  Linn.    Squalid  Senedo* 

An  annual  or  biennial,  or  even  sometimes  forming  a  stock  of  two  or 
three  years*  duration,  with  the  stature  of  8.  mdgoHs,  but  quite  glabrous. 
Leaves  rather  thick,  pinnatifid,  with  narrow,  deeply  cut,  or  jagged  lobes. 
Flower-heads  rather  large,  in  a  loose  corymb,  with  a  bright-vellow,  spread* 
ing  ray,  as  conspicuous  as  in  8.  Jacohaa.    Achenes  silky-hairy. 

A  south  European  species,  said  to  be  quite  established  on  walls  at 
Oxford,  Bideford,  Cork,  and  a  few  other  localities  in  southern  England  and 
Ireland,  but  evidently  not  indigenous.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 
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6.  geneeto  aquatleiuif  Hods.    Water  Seneeio. 

Not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  8,  Jacobaa,  especially  from  occa- 
sional autumnal  of&ets  of  the  latter,  when  the  main  stem  has  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  The  foliage  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  plant  appears 
to  be  of  shorter  duration,  the  stem  not  so  tall,  seldom  attaining  2  feet,  more 
branched  and  spreading,  the  flower-heads  larger,  fewer,  on  longer  pedun- 
cles, forming  a  loose,  irregular,  spreading  corymb,  and  especially  the  achenes 
appear  to  be  always  quite  glabrous. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches,  etc.,  spread  almost  all  over  Europe,  ex- 
tending northwaid  to  southern  Scandmayia.  Common  in  Britain.  FL 
wn/fMr, 

6.  Seneoio  JaoobOBa,  Linn,    mafwort  Beneoio. 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  without  creeping  shoots.  Stems  2  to  4  feet 
high,  erect,  scarcely  branched  except  at  the  top.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
OTate,  obovate,  or  narrow  segments,  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  the  ter- 
minal ones  large  and  confluent,  the  lower  ones  smaller  and  distinct,  all 
glabrous,  or  with  a  loose  woolly  down,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
Flower-heads  rather  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  in  a  handsome,  compact  ter- 
minal corymb.  Involucral  bracts  tipped  with  black,  the  outer  ones  few, 
and  Tery  small.  Florets  of  the  ray  from  12  to  15,  linear-oblong  and  spread- 
ing, occasionally  but  rarely  deficient.  Achenes  of  the  disk  covered  with  short 
haiis,  those  of  the  ray  glabrous. 

On  roadsides,  in  waste  places,  and  bushy  pastures,  all  over  Europe  and 
Bnssian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Very  common  in  Britain.  FL 
mmmer,  lasting  tiU  late.  When  eaten  down,  or  checked  in  its  growth,  it 
will  often  assume  the  spreading  inflorescence  of  8,  aquaticus,  when  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  inspection  of  the  achenes. 

7.  Seneelo  emolfoUnst  Linn,    irarrow-leaved  Beneelo. 

{8.  tenmfolius,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  near  8,  Jacohaeaf  but  appears  everywhere  distinct.  It  is  fully  as 
tall,  and  has  the  same  inflorescence  and  flower-heads,  but  the  rootstock  is 
shortly  creeping,  the  leaves  are  much  more  regularly  divided  into  narrower 

Xents,  the  terminal  ones  not  very  difierent  from  the  others,  and  the 
les  of  the  ray  as  hairy  as  those  of  the  disk.    The  whole  plant  is 
generally  more  or  less  covered  with  a  loose,  cottony  down. 

The  geographical  area  and  stations  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
8.  Jdjoohia,  It  is  rather  more  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
but  rather  less  so  in  Britain,  and  in  the  north  generally.  FU  mmmer  and 
autumn. 

8.  Seneolo  palndosus,  Linn.    Fen  Seneeio. 

Stem  erect,  2  to  6  or  6  feet  high,  scarcely  branched.  Leaves  numerous, 
narrow-lanceolate,  sharply  toothed,  more  or  less  cottony  on  the  under  side. 
Flower-heads  rather  large,  not  very  numerous,  in  a  loose  terminal  corymb. 
Involucres  almost  hemispherical,  the  outer  bracts  few,  short,  and  subulate. 
Florets  of  the  ray  from  12  to  16,  yellow,  linear,  and  spreading. 

In  swamps  and  fens,  in  temperate  Europe,  extending  northward  to 
Bonthem  Sweden,  but  usually  very  local.  In  Britain,  restricted  to  the  fen- 
iaod  tracts  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.    FL  summer,  t 
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9.  Seneolo  saMM^nlciuh  linn.    Broa44eavBd  Baaeelo. 

An  erect  perennial,  nearly  allied  to  8,  paltAdosus,  bnt  glabrous  or  nearly 
80,  and  not  usnally  so  tall.  Leaves  broadly  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  and 
more  regularly  toothed.  Flower-heads  much  more  numerous,  and  smaller 
than  in  8.  paludosus,  in  a  compact  corymb.  Involucres  cylindrical  or  ovoid, 
with  seldom  more  than  6  or  7  florets  to  the  ray. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  almost  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
extending  in  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  although  not  found  in 
Scandinavia.  Very  local  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  moist  meadows  and 
pastures  in  various  parts  of  England,  possibly  escaped  from  gardens, 
where  it  has  been  sometimes  cultivated.  In  Ireland,  in  woods  near.Bantiy. 
FL  summer, 

10.  Senecio  palastrls,  DC.    Marsli  Benecio. 

An  erect  and  nearly  single  annual  or  biennial,  often  covered  with  a  loose 
grey  down,  not  cottony  as  in  8.  campestris.  Stem  hollow,  1  to  2  feet  higji. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  sinuate  and  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire.  Flover- 
heads  in  a  dense  terminal  corymb,  approaching  to  an  umbel.  Involocral 
bracts  all  equal,  without  any  small  outer  ones.  Florets  of  the  ray  about 
20,  yellow,  Achenes  glabrous,  strongly  ribbed,  with  a  copious,  si&y  pap- 
pus more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  involucre. 

In  wet,  muddy  places,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  Picardy,  the  Netherlands,  and  central  Germany.  Bare  in 
Britain,  and  apparently  conflned  to  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Fl. 
summer, 

11.  Seneolo  oampestris,  BO.    Field  Seneolo. 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  or  slightly  creeping.  Stem  erect,  simple, 
from  a  few  inches  to  1  or  2  feet  high.  Radical  leaves  stalked,  oblong  or 
ovate,  those  of  the  stem  longer  and  narrower,  upper  ones  few  and  distant, 
all  entire  or  toothed,  with  a  loose  cottony  wool  on  the  under  side,  as  also 
on  the  stems>  especisklly  in  open,  dry  situations.  Flower-heads  like  those  of 
8.  palustris,  but  only  few  together,  in  a  small  terminal  corymb  or  rather 
umbel,  the  peduncles  starting  from  nearly  the  same  point.  Achenes 
downy,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs,  and  a  shorter  pappus  than  in  8. 
palustris. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  limited  to  a  few 
stations  on  the  chalky  downs  of  the  central  and  southern  counties  of  Bag- 
land,  and  to  the  maritime  rocks  near  Holyhead.    Fl,  summer. 


XXI.  DOEONICXTM.    DOBONIC. 

Herbs,  with  perennial,  often  creeping  stocks,  long-stalked,  broad  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  flower-stems,  bearing  a  few  undivided,  alternate  leaves, 
and  one,  or  but  few,  rather  large,  yellow,  radiating  flower-heads.  Involucres 
hemispherical,  with  linear  bracts  of  equal  length.  Achenes  and  florets  of 
8enecio,  except  that  the  achenes  of  the  ray  have  no  pappus. 

A  small  genus,  extending  over  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  chiefly  restricted  to  mountain  districts. 
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Badlbid  kAves  deeply  o(»date.  Stems  usually  with  8  to  ff  flower-heftdt  1.  />.  AinfaMMdket. 
BadiadleiiYeBnArroired  or  rounded  at  the  base.    Stemi  otoaUy  with 

1  flower-head S.  D.plarUaffinewn, 

1.  Horonlomn  PardaUaiiel&es«  Linn.    Hreat  Boronle* 

(LeoparcTs'bane,) 

Bootstock  more  or  less  creeping,  often  iroollj  at  the  crovn.  Badical 
Idaves  broadlj  ovate  and  deeply  collate  at  the  base.  Stems  about  2  feet 
high,  with  but  few  leaves,  mostly  ovate ;  the  lower  ones  stalked,  but  em- 
hracing  the  stem  by  a  broadly  mlated  base ;  the  upper  ones  small,  sessile 
or  embracing  the  stenL  Flower-heads  generally  8  to  5,  on  long,  leafless 
peduncles  ;  the  yellow  rays  numerous,  and  narrow. 

In  woods,  and  mountain  pastures,  in  central  Europe,  frequently  culti- 
Tated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  readily  spreads  in  their  vicinity.  In  Britain, 
only  as  an  outcast  from  gardens,  but  apparently  well  established  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer, 

2.  Doronlciiin  plantaffineuiii,  Linn.    Plantain  Boronle* 

Differs  ftom  L.  Pardalianches  chiefly  in  the  radical  leaves,  which  are 
nerer  cordate,  usually  narrowed  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  rather 
strongly  marked  with  3  or  6  ribs ;  the  stem-leaves  narrower  than  in  D, 
Pardalianches ;  and  the' flower-head  solitary  on  a  long  terminal  pendunde, 
or  very  rarely,  when  very  luxuriant,  the  stem  bears  2  or  3  heads. 

In  open,  sandy  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  ^m  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  eastern  frontier,  extending  in  France  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  Paris.  In  Britain,  like  the  last  species,  only  as  an  escape  from 
enltivation.  Fl.  spring  and  early  summer.  Both  the  species  vary,  either 
glabrous  or  hairy,  and  with  their  leaves  entire  or  irregularly  toothed. 


XXn.  AECTIXTM.    BUEDOCK. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Carduus  by  the  foliage, 
by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  ending  in  a  long,  stifle  point  hooked  at  3ie 
extremity,  and  by  the  short,  stiflf  pappus. 

1.  Arotlnm  Kappa,  Linn.    Common  Burdock. 

A  stout,  branching,  erect  biennial,  3  to  6  feet  high,  the  lower  heart- 
shaped  leaves  very  large,  sometimes  attaining  1 J  feet  in  length  by  a  foot  in 
breadth ;  the  tipper  ones  much  smaller,  and  broadly  ovate ;  all  green  and 
nearly  glabrous  above,  often  covered  with  a  short,  white,  cottony  down 
imderneath,  bordered  by  minute  teeth,  but  not  prickly.  Flower-heads  in 
terminal  panicles.  Involucres  nearly  globular,  glabrous  or  covered  with  a 
loose,  white,  cottony  wool,  catching  at  anything  they  come  in  contact  with 
by  the  hooked  points  of  their  numerous  bracts.  Florets  purple,  all  equal. 
Anthers  with  hair-like  appendages  at  their  base.  Achenes  large,  with  a 
short  pappus  of  stiff  hairs. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  over  all  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  naturalised  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Common  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  flower- 
heads  (from  i  to  1|  inches  diameter),  in  the  breadth  of  the  inVt)lucral 
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bracts,  in  the  abiindaaee  or  deficiency  of  the  cottony  wool,  in  the  length  of 
the  pedundee ;  and  ^ye  distinct  species  are  described  in  Babington's  *  Man- 
ual ; '  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  difficult  to  ascribe  any  certain 
limits  even  to  the  three  more  generally  recognised  Tarieties  A,  rnqjus^  A» 
minus,  and  A,  tamentomm. 


XXni.  SEBEATULA.    SAWWORT. 

Herbs,  not  prickly,  but  with  the  general  habit  and  style  of  C^/naroidea. 
Involucres  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  bracts  imbricated  and  pointed  but  not 
prickly.  Receptacle  with  chaflfy  bristles  between  the  florets.  Pappus  of 
numerous  simple  unequal  hairs,  longer  than  the  achenes.  Anthers  without 
appendages. 

Although  much  reduced  by  the  modern  splitting  of  genera,  Serratvk 
still  includes  several  south  European  and  Asiatic  species. 

1.  Beiratnla  tlnotorla«  Linn.     Common  Sawwort. 

A  stiflP,  erect,  scarcely  branched,  and  nearly  glabrous  perennial,  1  to  8 
feet  high ;  the  lower  leaves  more  or  less  pinnate,  with  lanceolate,  pointed, 
and  finely  toothed  segments,  the  terminal  one  the  largest ;  the  upper  leayes 
toothed  only,  or  with  a  few  lobes  at  their  base.  Flower-heads  in  a  terminal 
corymb,  partially  dioecious,  the  male  heads  rather  stouter  than  the  females. 
Involucres  7  or  8  lines  long,  with  numerous  appressed  bracts,  the  inner  ones 
often  coloured  at  the  tips.    Florets  purple. 

In  open  woods,  thickets,  and  bushy  pastures,  common  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  extending  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  indicated  in 
Asiatic  Floras.  Spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  but  scarcely 
penetrates  into  Scotland,  and  not  recorded  from  Ireland.      Fl,  late  i* 


XXIV.  SATTSSTTEEA.    SAUSSUREA. 

Herbs,  with  the  habit  and  characters  of  Serratula,  except  that  the  haiis 
of  the  pappus,  or  at  least  the  inner  ones,  are  very  feathery,  and  the  anthers 
have  at  their  lower  end  hair-like  appendages  or  tails. 

The  species  are  chiefly  numerous  in  central  and  Russian  Asia.  There 
are  but  few  in  Europe,  confined  to  mountain  regions  or  high  northern 
latitudes. 

1.  SauMnrea  alplna,  DC.    Alpine  SauMwroa. 

Stem  erect  and  simple,  seldom  a  foot  high,  covered,  as  well  as  the 
involucre  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  with  a  loose  cotton,  which  wears 
off  with  age.  Leaves  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed,  2  to  8 
inches  long.  Flower-heads  ovoid  or  oblong,  nearly  sessile,  in  a  smaU,  dense 
terminal  corymb,  with  purple  florets.  The  soft,  feathery  pappus  projects 
beyond  the  involucres,  the  inner  bracts  of  which  are  softly  hairy. 

In  high  northern  latitudes,  or  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  Arctic  America.    Frequent  in  the 
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Hi^^nds  of  Scotland,  and  found  also  in  North  Wales,  in  the  Lake  district 
of  northern  England,  and  in  Kerry  county,  Ireland. 


XXV.  cABDirxrs.  thistle. 

Herbs,  with  hard  stems.  Leaves  often  cut,  and  usually  very  prickly. 
Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the  bracts  numerous,  closely  imbricated,  and 
nsaally  prickly.  Eeceptacle  thick,  bearing  bristles  between  the  florets. 
Florets  tdl  equal  and  tubular.  Achenes  glabrous,  with  a  pappus  of  nume- 
rous simple  or  feathery  hairs  longer  than  the  achene  itself. 

The  largest  and  widestr-spread  genus  among  CynaroidetBy  for  although 
the  species  are  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  yet  there  are  also  several 
&om  North  America,  and  the  Common  ones  accommodate  themselves  readily 
even  to  a  tropical  climate.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  genera, 
Cnicua  (Cirsium  of  some  authors)  with  a  feathery  pappus,  and  Carduus 
proper  with  a  simple-haired  pappus ;  but  the  distinction  is  so  purely 
artificial  that  several  botanists  now  revert  to  the  old  natural  limits  incucated 
by  Linnseus. 

Pappos  oofudBtlng  of  simple  hairs  (Carduus  proper). 
Bracts  of  the  Isurge  involucre  very  broad  at  the  base,  with  lateral  as 

well  as  terminal  prickles 1.  C.  Marianvt. 

Bracts  of  the  involucre  lanceolate  or  linear,  without  lateral  prickles. 
Inyolacres  globular,  large. 

InTolocral  bracts  broadly  lanceolate 3.  C.  nuUnu. 

Inyolncral  bracts  linear 8.  C.  aeanthotdes. 

InTolncres  ovoid  or  cylindrical 4.  C.pycnocephaliu, 

Fiq)pn8  consisting  of  feathery  hairs  (Cnicur). 
Leaves  decurrent  along  the  stem, /orming  pridtly  wings. 
Flower-heads  all  peduncled. 
Flower-heads  few,  near  14  inches  long.    Stem  winged  and 

prickly.    Boot  biennliu 0.  C.  laneeolahis. 

Flower-heads  not  an  inch  long,  in  terminal  coiTmbs.   Leaves 

bat  little  decurrent.    Rootstock  creeping  .       .       .       .    7.  C  arvensis. 
Floww-heads  small,  in  dense  clusters.    Stem  winged  and  prickly    6.  C.palustris. 
Leaves  not  decurrent,  or  only  very  shortly  so. 
Flower-heads  sessile  or  on  very  short  peduncles. 
Stems  stout  and  branched  (about  2  feet).    Involucres  large 

and  cottony .       .    8.  C  eriophorus. 

Stems  dwarf,  or  scarcely  any.    Involucres  not  cottony   .       .  12.  C.  aeaulis. 
Flower-heads  all  pedimckd.  Eootstock  perennial,  often  creqjing. 

Flower-heads  in  terminal  corymbs 7.  C  arvensis. 

Flower-heads  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles. 
Leaves  dliato,  not  prickly,  very  white  underneath       .       .    9.  C.  heterophyllus. 
Leaves  prickly,  green,  or  with  a  loose  white  ootton  under- 
neath. 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifld  and  lobed.   Flower-heads  usually 

2  to  4 .  10.  C.  tuberosus. 

Leaves  toothed,  sinuate,  or  shortly  lobed.    Flower-heads 

usually  solitary  or  2  only 11.  C.  prdl^nsis. 

Very  anomalous  specimens  occur  occasionally,  especially  among  the 
Onicuses,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  natural  hybrids. 

1.  Carduiui  Marianiui,  Linn.    Milk  Thistle. 
{8Ut/bumy  Bab.  Man.) 
An  annual  or  biennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  not  much  branched,  and 
glabrous  or  with  but  very  little  cottony  wool.    Leaves  smooth  and  shining 
^bove,  and  variegated  by  white  veips ;  the  lo-^er  ones  deeply  pinnatifld 
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with  broad  very  prickly  lobes ;  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  by  prickly 
anrides  but  scarcely  decarrent.  Flower  heads  large,  drooping,  solitary  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  purple  florets.  Bracts  of  the  involucre 
very  broad  at  the  base,  with  a  stiff,  spreading,  leafy  appendage,  ending  in 
a  long  -prickle,  and  bordered  with  prickles  at  the  base.  Hairs  of  the  pappus 
simple. 

In  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus  ;  not  indigenous  in 
central  £urope,  although  it  occurs  here  and  there  as  a  weed  of  cultivation. 
Bare  and  probably  only  introduced  into  Britain.    Fl.  summer, 

2.  Carduiui  nutans,  Linn;    Musk  Tbistle. 

A  stout  species,  2  to  3  feet  high,  usually  slightly  covered  with  loose  cot- 
tony hairs.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  very  prickly,  their  edges  decurrent 
along  the  stem,  forming  narrow  very  prickly  wings.  Flower-heads  large 
and  drooping,  as  in  C.  Mariantts,  but  often  3  or  4  in  a  loose  corymb.  In- 
Tolucral  bracts  numerous,  with  a  stiff,  narrow-lanceolate  appendage,  ending 
in  a  spreading  or  reflexed  prickle,  but  without  lateral  prickles.  Hairs  of 
the  pappus  simple. 

In  waste  places,  common  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  but  not  spreadiog  to  the  extreme  north.  Pretty  frequent  in  south- 
em  England,  especially  on  limestone  soils,  less  so  in  the  north,  and  rare  in 
Scotland.    Occurs  also  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 

3.  Carduus  acantboldes,  Linn.    '^RTelted  Thistle. 

(C.  crispus,  Bab.  Man.) 

Much  resembles  C.  nutans^  but  is  usually  taller  and  rather  more 
branched ;  the  leaves  narrower  and  more  prickly ;  and  the  stem  moie 
thickly  covered  with  prickly  appendages,  decurrent  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  Flower-heads  not  so  large,  though  yet  globular  and  slightly 
drooping;  the  involucral  bracts  very  numerous  and  narrow,  ending  in  a 
linear,  spreading  or  recurved  prickle,  the  innermost  often  of  a  thinner 
texture,  slightly  coloured  and  scarcely  prickly.  Hairs  of  the  pappus 
simple. 

A  very  common  Continental  Thistle,  extending  eastward  entirely  across 
Asia,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  although  in  Britain,  like  many 
others,  it  becomes  scarce  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  Two  forms  are  often 
distinguished  as  species,  C  acanfhoides  with  the  flower-heads  single,  on 
long  peduncles,  and  the  'leaves  often  nearly  glabrous,  and  C.  crispus  "with 
the  heads  clustered  several  together  on  short  stalks,  and  the  leaves  usually 
rather  broader  and  more  cottony  underneath ;  but  they  run  too  much  one 
into  the  other  to  be  separable  even  as  permanent  varieties. 

4.  Carduus  pycnocepbalus*  Linn.    Slender  Thistle. 

{C.  tenuifiorus,  Brit.  Fl.) 
A  stiff  annual  or  biennial,  from  1  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  but  not  so  stout  as 
the  last  three,  and  much  more  covered,  especially  the  stems  and  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  with  a  white  loose  cotton.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  short, 
wavy,  very  prickly  lobes,  and  decurrent  along  the  stem,  forming  waved 
prickly  wings  as  in  C.  acanthoides.  Flower-heads  rather  numerous,  hnt 
small  and  ovoid  or  oblong,  generally  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and 
branches.    Involucral  bracts  rather  broad  at  Uie  base,  ending  in  a  narrow, 
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straight  or  slightly  spreading  pricUe.     Florets  pink  or  whitish.    Hairs  of 
the  pappus  simple. 

Li  waste  places  and  cnltiyated  ground,  in  western  and  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  Denmark,  but  scarcely  eastward 
of  the  Bhine  in  central  Europe.  Not  unfreouent  in  England  and  Ireland, 
especially  near  the  sea,  and  occurs  also  in  tne  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Fl, 
all  mrnmer, 

5.  Cardans  lanoeolatiiSt  Linn.    Spear  Tlitetle. 

(Cnieus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  rather  stout  biennial,  8  or  4  feet  high ;  the  stem  winged  and  prickly. 
Leayes  waved  and  pinnatifid,  with  short  but  narrow  lobM,  the  terminal 
longer  and  lanceolate,  all  ending  in  a  stiff  prickle,  rough  on  the  upper  side 
with  short  almost  prickly  hairs,  white  and  cottony  underneath.  Flower- 
heads  few,  ovoid,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long  when  in  flower.  Involucral 
bracts  lanceolate,  cottony,  ending  in  a  stiff,  spreading  prickle.  Florets 
purple.    Hairs  of  the  pappus  featSery. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  very  common  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  spread  with  cultivation 
into  other  parts  of  the  world.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  all  summer, 

6.  Carduiui  paliuitrtay  Linn.    MCarsb  Thistle. 

(C»i««,BritFl.) 

A  stiff  annual  or  biennial,  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  scarcely  branched ;  the 
stems  quite  covered  with  the  prickly  decnrrent  margins  of  the  leaves  as  in 
C.  acanthoides.  Leaves  narrow,  the  lower  ones  6  or  8  inches  long,  pinna* 
tifid  with  numerous  orate,  wavjr,  prickly  lobes,  with  a  few  rough  hairs 
scattered  on  both  surfaces ;  the  upper  leaves  small  and  very  narrow. 
Flower-heads  rather  numerous,  small  and  ovoid,  usually  collected  in  clus- 
ters, forming  an  irregular  terminal  corymb.  Involucral  bracts  numerous, 
with  very  small  somewhat  prickly  points,  the  inner  ones  often  coloured. 
Florets  purple.    Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  wet  fields,  and  meadows,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  pene- 
trating into  the  Arctic  regions.    Frequent  in  Bntain.    Fl,  stammer, 

7.  Cardans  arweasls«  Curt.    CSreeplniT  Thistle. 

(Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Bootstock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  erect  annual  stems  3  or  4  feet 
high.  Leaves  narrow,  pinnatifid,  and  very  prickly,  either  embracing  the 
stem  with  prickly  auricles  or  shortly  decnrrent.  Flower-heads  not  large, 
forming  raUier  loose  terminal  corymbs,  and  always  dioecious  ;  the  males 
nearly  globular,  with  very  projecting  purple  florets ;  the  females  with  much 
longer  involucres  but  shorter  florets,  the  copious  feathery  pappus  of  the 
achenes  projecting  considerably  as  the  fruit  npens ;  in  both,  the  involucral 
bracts  are  numerous,  appressed,  with  very  small  prickly  points. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  the  commonest  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Thistles^  accompanjriiig  cultivation  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  extending  far 
to  the  north,  though  perhaps  not  quite  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant 
in  Britain.  FL  summer,  A  curious  variety,  with  the  leaves  almost  entire, 
not  decnrrent,  and  scarcely  prickly  (C.  setosua)^  not  uncommon  in  south- 
eastern Europe  and  western  Asia,  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in 
Scotland. 
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8.  Cardans  ertopbonu,  linn.    '^RToolly  Tbistle. 

(Onicus,  Brit  Fl.) 

The  stoutest  of  all  our  indigenous  ThiatleSi  and  much  branched,  but  not 
so  tall  as  some  others.  Leaves  not  decurrent,  green  and  hairy  above,  vhite 
and  cottony  underneath,  deeply  pinnate,  with  narrow  lobes  ending  in  very 
sharp  stout  prickles.  Flower-heads  large  and  globular,  clustered  2  or  3 
together  at  the  summits  of  the  branches.  Involucres  covered  with  a  cot- 
tony wool,  the  numerous  bracts  ending  in  a  narrow  prickly  point,  fiaiis 
of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not 
extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  probably  confined  to  the 
limestone  districts  of  southern  England  and  to  some  localities  in  Yorkshire. 
Fl.  summer, 

9.  Cardans  beteropbyllns^  Linn.     Melaacboly  TbtoUe. 

(JJnicun,  Brit.  Fl.) 

This  species  is  not  prickly  like  other  Thistles^  but  resembles  them  in 
other  respects.  Eootstock  perennial  and  creeping,  the  stems  tall,  stent, 
deeply  furrowed,  with  a  little  loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves  clasping  the 
stem,  with  scarcely  decurrent  auricles,  lanceolate,  glabrous  and  green  above, 
very  white  and  cottony  underneath,  bordered  with  very  small,  bristly  but 
scarcely  prickly  teeth,  and  sometimes  slightly  lobed.  Flower-heads  abont 
the  size  of  those  of  C.  lanceolattiSt  growing  singly  on  long  peduncles.  Invo- 
lucral  bracts  glabrous,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  with  a  very  minute  not  prickly 
point.    Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  moimtain  pastures,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  great 
central  ranges  of  both  continents.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  extending  into 
northern  iSglandi,  and  North  Wales.    FL  summer, 

10.  Cardnns  tnberosns,  Linn.    Tnberons  Tbistle. 

{Cnicus.BnfFi.) 

Eootstock  woody,  usually  shortly  creeping,  emitting  occasionally  a  few 
thick,  almost  woody,  tuberous  roots,  and  erect  or  ascending  stems,  but 
little  divided,  or  sometimes  simple,  about  2  feet  high.  Eadical  leaves 
pinnatifid,  the  lobes  waved  and  prickly,  slightly  hairy  above,  with  more  op 
less  of  a  loose  cottony  wool  underneath ;  the  stem-leaves  few,  less  divided, 
sessile  or  sometimes  very  shortly  decurrent.  Flower-heads  not  very  large, 
ovoid,  grovnng  singly  on  long  terminal  peduncles.  Involucral  biacte 
lanceolate,  not  prickly,  vdth  more  or  less  of  cottony  wool.  Hairs  of  the 
pappus  feathery. 

In  moist,  rich  meadows,  and  marshy,  open  woods,  in  western  and  south- 
central  Europe,  extending  eastwards  to  itansylvania.  In  Britain,  only  in 
Wiltshire,  near  Heytesbury.    Fl.  sumTner, 

11.  Cardnns  pratensis*  Huds.     Meadow  Tbistle. 

(Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 
Probably  a  mere  variety  of  C.  tuberosus.  The  roots  are  less  tuberous. 
Stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually  simple,  with  a  single  ovoid  flower-head,  or 
occasionally  divided  into  2  or  3  long  one-headed  branches.  Leaves  more 
cottony  than  in  C.  tuherosus  and  much  less  divided,  the  radical  ones  usually 
sinuate  or  shortly  pinnatifid,  the  stem-leaves  lanceolate,  border^  only  vitji 
short,  slightly  prickly  teeth, 
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In  low,  wet  pastures,  bog^  meadows,  and  marshy  thickets,  chiefly  in 
western  Enrope.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  sonthem  counties  of  England 
and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  north.  Fl.  tu/mmer.  Luxuriant  specimens, 
vith  more  divided  leaves,  sometimes  slightly  decurrent,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  species  under  the  name  of  C  Forsteri,  or  as  hybrids  between 
this  and  C,  paluatris.  Another  luxuriant  variety  occurs  occasionally, 
approaching  V,  tuberosus  in  foliage,  but  with  2  or  3  flower-heads  rather 
dose  together,  not  on  long  separate  peduncles. 

12.  Cardans  aoaiills,  Linn.    Swarf  TIdstle. 

{Cnicus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

In  the  common  state  this  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  almost  total 
want  of  stem.  A  thick,  woodv,  perennial  stock  bears  a  spreading  tuft  of 
yeiy  prickly  pinnatifld  and  glabrous  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  a 
few  rather  large  sessile  flower-heads.  Involucres  ovoid,  not  cottony,  with 
numerous  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed  bracts.  Florets  purple. 
Hairs  of  the  pappus  feathery. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending  north- 
ward to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  southern  and  some 
central  counties  of  England.  Fl.  summer^  rather  late.  In  some  situations, 
on  the  Continent,  the  stem  will  grow  out  to  6  or  8  inches,  but  this  variety 
is  very  rare  in  England. 


XXVL  OHOPOEDOH.  ONOPORD. 

Large-headed,  stout,  prickly  herbs,  only  differing  from  Carduus  in  the 
receptade,  which,  instead  of  bearing  long  chaf^  bristles  between  the  florets, 
is  honeycombed  into  a  number  of  little  cavities,  the  jagged  edges  of  which 
are  shorter  than  the  achenes. 

There  are  but  few  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian 
regions,  one  only  of  which  extends  into  central  Europe. 

1.  Onopordon  Aeanthlimif  Linn.    Common  Onopord. 

{Scotch  or  Cotton  Thistle.) 

A  stout,  branched  biennial,  attaining  sometimes  6  feet  or  even  more, 
covered  with  a  loose  cottony  wool.  Leaves  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifld, 
waved  and  very  prickly,  their  broadly-decurrent  margins  forming  prickly 
wings  all  down  the  stem.  Flower-h^ads  large,  globular,  erect,  and  solitary 
on  the  branches  of  a  large  irregular  panicle.  Involucral  bracts  numerous, 
ending  in  a  long,  lanceolate,  spreading  prickle.  Hairs  of  the  pappus  rather 
longer  than  the  achenes,  not  feathery,  but  strongly  toothed  when  seen  under 
a  magnifying  glass. 

A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west-central  Asia,  not  un- 
oommon  also  in  central  Europe  and  all  across  Russian  Asia,  but  spreads 
readily  with  cultivation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  north  it  is  indi- 
genous. Now  found  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  certainly  not  wild  in 
Scotland,  although  generally  selected  to  represent  the  Scotch  heraldic 
Thistle.    Fl.  end  of  summer. 
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XXVn.  CABLIHA,    CABLINE. 

Low,  very  prickly  herbs.  Outer  bracts  of  the  inTolucre  very  prickly, 
inner  ones  coloured  or  shining,  long,  and  spreading  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 
Receptacle  bearing  irregularly  out,  ehaSfy  scales  between  the  floietg. 
Achenes  silky-hairy,  with  a  feathery  pappus. 

A  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  easily  distinguished  by  the  inyoh- 
cral  bracts. 

1.  Carltna  vulffarls*  Linn.    Common  Carllne. 

An  erect  biennial,  seldom  above  6  or  8  inches  high.  Leaves  not  dec1]^ 
rent,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  and  very  prickly;  the  lower  ones  narrow, 
slightly  covered  with  loose  cottony  wool ;  the  upper  ones  broader  and  nearly 
glabrous.  Elower-heads  hemispherical,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  usually 
3  or  4  in  a  small  terminal  corymb.  Outer  involucral  bracts  broadly  lanceo- 
late, bordered  with  very  prickly  teeth  or  lobes  ;  inner  ones  linear,  entire, 
with  very  smooth  and  shining,  horizontally-spreading  tips. 

In  dry,  hilly  pastures,  and  fields,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Rather  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  ex- 
tendiug  into  a  few  Scottish  counties.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 


XXVni.  CEHTAUBEA.    CENTAUREA. 

Herbs,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  seldom  prickly,  and  purple,  bine, 
or  sometimes  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  globular  or  ovoid,  the  bracts 
numerous,  ending  either  in  a  prickle  or  in  a  fringed  or  toothed  appendage. 
Outer  row  of  florets  usually  larger  than  the  others,  and  neuter.  Recep- 
tacle bearing  bristles  between  the  florets.  Achenes  glabrous,  with  a  short 
pappus  of  simple  hairs  or  scales,  sometimes  very  short,  or  rarely  quite 
wanting. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  genera  of  Ct/naroidea  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasian  regions,  with  a  very  few  American  species.  The  enlarged 
outer  florets,  the  most  prominent  character  of  the  genus,  are  seldom  defi- 
cient, and  that  chiefly  in  a  common  variety  of  our  own  Centaurea  nigra. 
In  that  case  the  fringed  involucral  bracts  as  readily  indicate  the  genus. 

InvolacieB  not  prickly,  or  with  very  small  prickly  points  to  the 
bracts. 
Involucral  bracts  with  a  broad,  black,  or  brown  fringed  border 
or  appendage. 
Leaves  mostly  entire  or  toothed.    Appendages  almost  conceal- 
ing the  bracts  themselves     1.  C.  nigra. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.     Involucral  bracts  showing  their 

green  centres  with  a  black  fringed  border  .       .        .       .    2.  C.  sctMosa. 
Involucral  bracts  ending  in,  or  bordered  by,  minute  teeth  or 
prickles. 
Outer  florets  bright  blue.    An  erect  cornfield  annual       .       .    3.  C  Cyanus. 
Florets  purple.    A  spreading  Jersey  perennial  .        .       .       .    4.  C.  aspera, 
Involucral  bracts  ending  in  a  long,  stout  prickle. 

Florets  purple 6.  C.  CalcUrapa. 

Florets  yellow 6.  C.  solstitialis. 

C,  montana,  from  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  a  few  others,  are 
occasionally  ciQtivated  in  our  gardens,  and  two  species  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, C.  salmantica  and  C  paniculata,  have  been  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  established  there. 
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1.  Centanrea  nlffrat  laim.    Blaok  Cantavrea. 

(C.  niffreacenst  Brit.  Fl.  Knapvoeed  op  Hardheads.) 
A  perennial,  with  erect  stems,  hard  and  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high. 
Leares  from  linear  to  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  the  upper  ones  entire  or  nearly 
80,  clasping  the  stem  at  their  base ;  the  lower  with  a  few  coarse  teeth  or 
short  lobes;  all  green,  and  rather  rough  with  a  few  minute  hairs,  or 
slightly  cottony  underneath  when  young.  Involucres  globular,  on  terminal 
peduncles ;  the  bracts  closely  imbricate,  so  as  only  to  show  their  appendages, 
which  are  brown  or  black,  and  deeply  fringed,  axcept  on  the  innermost 
bracts,  where  they  are  shinine  and  usually  jagged.  Florets  purple,  either 
all  eqaal  or  the  outer  row  much  larger  and  neuter  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus. 
Achenes  slightly  hairy,  often  apparently  without  any  pappis,  but  really 
crowned  by  a  ring  pf  very  minute,  scaly  bristles,  occasionally  intermixed 
with  a  few  longer,  very  deciduous  ones. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia»  except 
the  extreme  north,  extmiding  probably  all  across  Russian  Asia.  Very 
abimdant  in  Britain.  Fl,  all  summer.  The  two  forms,  with  or  without 
the  outer  row  of  large  florets,  are  so  different  in  appearance  that  it  has 
often  been  attempted  to  distinguish  them  as  species,  but  it  has  been  now 
proved  that  they  are  mere  varieties,  and  it  is  even  believed  by  some  that 
the  same  plant  will  appear  in  some  years  with  and  in  others  without  the 
ray.  C.  Jaeea  is  a  variety,  occurring  occasionally  in  England,  more  fre- 
quently in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  with  the  appendages  of  the  in- 
yolucral  scales  of  a  much  paler  colour,  with  a  much  shorter  fringe,  or  only 
jagged.    This  form  passes,  however,  gradually  into  the  common  one. 

2.  Centaurea  scaMosat  Linn.    Greater  Centaurea. 

A  stouter  plant  than  C,  nigra^  more  branched  at  the  base ;  the  leaves 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  lobes,  often  coarsely  toothed  or 
lobed.  Flower-heads  large,  with  purple  florets,  the  outer  ones  always  en- 
larged and  neuter.  Involucral  bracts  broad,  bordered  only  with  a  black 
appressed  fringe,  leaving  the  green  centre  exposed.  Pappus  of  stiff  hairs 
or  bristles  nearly  as  long  as  the  aehene. 

In  pastures,  waste  places,  roadsides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bather  frequent  in  England,  less  so 
in  Scotland,  and  scarcely  indigenous  beyond  south-eastern  Perth  and 
Forfar,  local  and  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl,  sumTner  and  autumn* 

8.  Centanrea  Cyaniui,  Linn.    Com  Centaurea. 

{Bluebottle  or  Cornflower,) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  about  2  feet  high,  covered  with  a  loose  cot* 
tony  down.  Lower  leaves  usually  toothed  or  pinnatifid ;  upper  ones,  or 
sometimes  nearly  all,  linear  and  entire.  Involucres  solitary,  on  long  ter- 
minal peduncles,  ovoid ;  the  bracts  appressed,  often  ending  in  a  minute 
prickle,  and  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  very  small  teeth.  Central  florets  of  a 
bluish  purple  ;  outer  ones  much  larger,  of  a  bright  blue.  Pappus  about 
the  length  of  the  aehene. 

Apparently  of  south  European  or  west  Asiatic  origin,  but  now  spread 
as  a  cornfield  weed  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Not  uncommon 
in  British  comfieldS)  and  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  where 
it  will  sport  much  as  to  colour.    FL  all  summer* 
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4.  Centanrea  aspera,  Linn,    jremey  Centaurea. 

(aisnardi,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  biennial  or  perennial,  much  branched,  very  spreading  or  prostrate, 
with  hard  but  not  thick  branches,  glabrous,  or  rough  with  minute  hairs. 
Leayes  narrow ;  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  the  upper  ones  entire.  Flower- 
heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  one  or  two  leaves  dose 
under  them.  Involucres  about  the  size  of  those  of  C  Cyanus,  with  appressed 
glabrous  bracts,  not  fringed,  but  most  or  all  of  them  ending  in  a  palmate 
appendage  of  6  minute  prickles  or  points. 

In  waste  lands,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  very  common  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  up  t^e  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Fl. 
aumTTier  and  autumn, 

5.  Centaurea  Calcltrapay  Linn.    Star-thistle  Centanrea* 

A  coarse,  green  annual,  sometimes  slightly  covered  with  cottony  down, 
seldom  rising  to  a  foot  in  height,  but  with  very  spreading  or  prostrate 
branches.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  a  few  long  linear  or  lanceolate  lobes. 
Flower-heads  sessile  among  the  upper  leaves  or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches, 
not  large  in  themselves,  but  the  involucral  bracts  end  in  stiff  spreading 
spines,  ^  to  1  inch  long,  with  1  or  2  smaller  prickles  at  their  base.  Florets 
purple.    Achenes  without  any  pappus. 

In  waste  places,  and  on  roadsides,  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  most  abundant  near  the  sea.  Found  occa- 
sionally in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  but  scarcely  farther 
northward.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  Centanrea  solstltlalls,  Lino.    Tellow  Centanrea. 

A  stiff,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  few  branches,  and  covered 
with  a  white  cottony  wool.  Radical  leaves  pinnatifid,  upper  ones  small 
and  linear,  decurrent  in  long  narrow  wings  along  the  stem.  Flower-heads 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  nearly  globular ;  the  innermost  bracts 
endine  in  a  small  shining  appendage;  the  intermediate  ones  in  a  long 
spreading  prickle,  with  one  or  two  small  ones  at  its  base ;  the  outermost 
usually  with  only  a  few  small  palmate  prickles,  as  in  C.  aspera.  Florets  of 
a  bright  yellow. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
especially  near  the  sea,  and,  as  a  weed  of  cultivation,  widely  spread  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Britain,  it  appears  occar 
sionally  in  cornfields,  and  sometimes  in  wasto  places  near  the  sea.  Fl. 
summer  and  autumn.  _.^— 

XXIX.  TEA(M)POGOH.  SALSIFY. 
Biennials  or  perennials,  with  tap-roots,  and  long,  narrow,  grass-hke, 
entire  leaves,  broader  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Involucre  of  8  to  13 
bracts,  nearly  equal,  and  slightly  united  at  the  base,  produced  into  long 
green  points.  Achenes  narrowed  at  the  top  into  a  long  back,  bearing  a 
pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 

^  A  genus  not  very  numerous  in  species,  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  easily  known  among  the  British  lAgulattB  by  the  foliage.  In  this 
respect  it  •  resembles  Scorzoneray  a  numerous  exotic  genus,  of  which  one 
species,  the  8.  hispanica,  is  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Salsify, 
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Fbwen  yellow •       .    1.  T.  pratetuU, 

FloweiB  paxple        •       • •       .       •       .    S.  T.porrifolim, 

1.  Traffoporon  pratenstof  Linn.    Meadow  SalsUy. 

(r.  minor,  Bab.  Man.  Yellow  Goafs-beard,) 
Stem  erect,  slightly  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Radical  and  lower  leaves 
5  to  8  inches  long  or  even  more,  shortly  dilated  at  the  base,  glabrous  and 
slightly  glaucous ;  upper  leaves  shorter,  with  the  dilated  b^  longer  in 
proportion.  Peduncles  long,  thickened  at  the  summit,  each  with  a  single 
bead  ofydlow  flowers.  Involucral  bracts  narrow-lanceolate,  1  to  1^  inches 
loDg.  Florets  sometimes  not  half  so  long,  but  vaiying  fi^om  that  to  the 
full  length  of  the  involucre.  Achenes  long  and  striate,  uie  slender  beak  as 
bug  as  the  achene  itself,  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  long  and  very  feathery. 

In  meadows  and  ridi  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain,  extending  &r  north  into 
Scotland.  Fl,  early  summer.  It  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  species, 
according  to  the  relative  length  of  the  florets  and  involucres. 

2.  Tragopogon  ponifoIiaSf  Linn.    Viirple  Salsify. 

{Salsify  or  Salsafy,) 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  positive  character  to  distinguish  this  from  T. 
praiensis  beyond  the  colour  of  the  florets,  which  is  of  a  very  deep  violet- 
blue  or  purple.  It  is  generally  of  more  luxuriant  growth,  the  peduncles 
more  thickened  at  the  top,  the  involucres  longer  in  proportion  to  the  florets, 
and  the  beak  of  the  achenes  and  pappus  longer. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  only  as  an 
introduced  plant  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  having  been  long  culti- 
Tated  for  culinary  purposes.  In  Britain,  conflned  to  southern  England, 
where  it  appears  to  be  well  established  in  some  localities.   FL  early  summer^ 


XXX.  HBtimrTHIA.    HELMINTH. 

Habit  and  pappus  of  Picris,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  involucre, 
of  whicJi  the  outer  bracts  are  broadly  cordate  and  leafy,  and  in  the  achenes 
narrowed  at  the  top  into  a  short  bei^. 

1.  Belmlnthia  eobloideSf  Gsertu.    Ostoaroe  Belmlnth. 

A  coarse,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  rotigh  with 
nomerous  idiort,  stiff,  almost  prickly  hairs,  often  hooked  as  in  Picris, 
Leayes  lanceolate,  sinuate  or  coarsely  toothed,  very  rough ;  the  lower  ones 
narrowed  at  the  base ;  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  or  shortly  decur- 
rent.  Flower-heads  rather  small,  rather  crowded,  on  short  peduncles,  form- 
ing an  irregular  terminal  corymb.  Outer  broad  bracts  of  the  involucre  4 
or  5,  rough  like  the  leaves :  inner  ones  aboutB,  lanceolate,  and  much  thinner. 
Achenes  ending  in  a  beak,  with  a  dense,  white,  feathery  pappus. 

On  hedge-banks,  edges  of  fields,  and  waste  places ;  common  in  central 
and  especifdly  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  scarcely  extending  into 
northern  Germany.  Dispersed  over  England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not 
reach  Scotland.    Ft.  summer  and  autumn. 
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XXXI.  PICEIS.    PICRIS. 

Coarse,  hispid  herbs,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  small  heads  of 
yellow  flowers,  in  a  loose,  irregular  corymb.  Involucre  of  several  nearly 
equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  with  2  or  3  outer  rows  of  smaller  ones,  usually 
spreading.  Achenes  transversely  striated,  not  beaked,  with  a  whiU 
pappus,  of  which  the  inner  hairs  at  least  are  feathery. 

A  genus  containing  but  few  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  having  much  the  appe€u*ance  of  Meracium  and  Or^pis,  but  reacGly 
distinguished  by  the  feathery  pappus. 

1.  Ploiis  liieraeloldeSf  Linn.    Bawkweed  Pioils. 

"A  biennial,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  covered  with  short,  rough  hairs,  most 
of  which  are  minutely  hooked  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cling  to  whatever  they 
come  in  contact  with.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  tapering  into  a 
stalk,  and  often  6  inches  or  more  long,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem. 
Peduncles  rather  long  and  stiff.  Involucres  scarcely  6  lines  long.  Pappus 
of  a  dirty  white,  the  hairs  usually  very  feathery,  except  a  few  of  the  outer 
ones  of  each  achene. 

On  roadsides,  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  southern  and 
central  Europe,  as  far  as  southern  Sccmdinavia,  in  temperate  Eussia  and 
central  Asia,  and  now  spread  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Abimdant  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  but  does  not  per- 
haps extend  into  Scotland,  and  omitted  from  recent  Lrish  Floras.  M.  summer 
and  autumn. 


XXXII.  LEOKTODOK.    HAWKBIT. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  stock,  radical,  spreading  leaves,  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  usually  leafless  flower-stems,  and  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of 
several  nearly  equal,  erect,  inner  bracts,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  smaller 
outer  ones.  Receptacle  without  bracts  between  the  florets.  Achenes  more 
or  less  tapering  at  the  top  into  a  short  beak,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible. 
Pappus  of  all,  or  at  least  the  central  florets,  composed  of  feathery  hairs. 

A  genus  not  numerous  in  species,  but  abundantly  spread  over  Eniojje 
and  Russian  Asia.  It  was  formerly  united  with  Taraxacum,  from  which  it 
has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  feathery  pappus. 

All  the  achenes  with  a  pappus  of  feathery  hairs. 
Hairy  plant,  with  simple  flower-stems.    Pappus  with  an  outer  row 

of  minute,  simple  hairs 1.  L.  kUpidau. 

Plant  nearly  glabrous.    Flower-stems  often  divided,  enlarged  under 

the  flower-heads.    All  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  of  equal  length  .    2.  L.  autumndHt, 
Achenes  of  the  outer  row  of  florets  with  a  pappus  of  very  short,  sim- 
ple hairs.    Mower-stems  simple ,    9.  L,  hirttu* 

1.  Sbeontodon  bispldus,  Linn.    Common  Bawklilt. 

(Apargfia,  Brit.  El.)  . 

The  whole  plant  more  or  less  hispid  with  erect,  stiff,  short  hairs,  often 
forked  or  stellate  at  the  top.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  coarsely  toothed  or 
pinnatifld.    Peduncles  6  inches  to, a  foot  or  more  long,  slightly  swollen  at 
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the  top,  with  a  single  rather  large  flower-head.  Bracts  of  the  involucre 
narrow,  and  idwa^  hispid,  the  inner  row  mnch  longer  than  the  outer  ones. 
Achenes  long,  striate,  and  transversely  rugose,  slightly  tapering  at  the  top, 
but  seldom  distinctly  beaked.  Pappus  of  about  a  dozen  brown,  feathery 
hairs,  about  as  long  as  the  achene,  surrounded  by  5  or  6  others  not  a 
quarter  that  length. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  common  in  Europe,  and  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Ural,  except  in  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain, 
as  far  north  as  Glasgow  and  Forfu.  Fl.  the  whole  summer  and  autumn, 
A  nearly  glabrous  variety  (L.  hastUis)^  frequent  on  the  Continent,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  Britain. 

2.  SbeoBtodon  «»tninnaHe,  Linn.    Awf  inn«l  Sawkblt* 

(Apargia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Habit  nearly  of  Hypochoma  radicata,  but  with  smaller  flower-heads, 
and  no  scales  between  the  florets.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  and  pinnatifid, 
with  a  few  narrow  lobes,  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  long,  stiff  hairs.  Flower- 
stems  erect,  usually  with  I  or  2  single-headed  branches,  having  sometimes 
1  or  2  narrow,  n^ady  entire  leaves  near  the  base ;  the  branches  or  peduncles 
nearly  glabrous,  bearing  a  few  small  scales.  Involucres  oblong,  tapering 
at  the  base  into  the  enUrged  summit  of  the  peduncle,  glabrous  in  the  com- 
mon variety,  with  closely  appressed,  imbricated  bracts.  Achenes  long, 
striate,  and  transversely  wrinkled,  tapering  into  a  short  beak,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  outer  ones.  Pappus  brown  and  feathery,  without  the  short, 
outer  hairs  of  L.  hispidus. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bus- 
ftian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  all  over 
Britain.  Fl,  sumfner  and  autumn,  Apargia  Taraxacif  Sm.,  is  a  northern 
or  alpine  variety  of  dwarf  stature,  with  the  flower-stems  often  simple,  and 
rather  large  flower-heads,  the  summit  of  the  peduncle  mnch  enlarged,  and 
the  involuere  more  or  less  covered  "wiih.  black  hairs.  Not  unfreqnent  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  The  true  L.  Taraxacij  from  the  alps  of  central  Europe, 
is  quite  a  distinct  plant. 

3.  Xeontodon  t&lrtnSf  Linn.    Xesser  Bawkblt. 

{Thrinoia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Usually  a  smaller  j^nt  than  the  last  two,  and  glabrous  or  with  a  few 
stiff,  mostly  forked  hairs  on  the  leaves  and  lower  part  of  the  peduncles. 
Leaves  oblong  or  linear,  coarsely  toothed,  sinuate  or  shortly  pinnatifld.  Ped- 
uncles seldom  above  6  inches  high,  with  a  single  rather  small  head  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Involucres  green,  glabrous,  thickening  at  the  base  after 
flowering,  consisting  of  10  or  12  nearly  equal  bracts,  with  several  small  im- 
bricated ones  at  the  base.  Achenes  of  the  outer  row  curved,  slightly 
tapering  at  the  top,  with  a  very  short,  scaly  pappus ;  the  others  like  those 
of  L.  hispidus. 

In  rather  dry  open  pastures,  moors,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  scarcely  extending  to  its  eastern  limits,  or  northward  to 
the  Baltic,  v  ery  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  found  in  Scotland 
as  far  as  Glasgow  and  Fife.    Fl,  summer. 
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XXXm.  ETFOCH(EBIS.    HYPOOHCERE. 

Annuals  or  perennials,  with  the  habit  and  pappus  ofLeontodont  but  mora 
frequently  branched ;  the  involucres  rather  more  imbricated,  and  there  are 
a  few  cha£^  scales  on  the  receptacle  between  the  florets,  at  least  among  the 
inner  ones. 

More  numerous  in  species  than  Leontodon,it  has  also  a  wider  geographi- 
cal range,  extending  over  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  North  America,  and  western 
and  southern  South  America. 

Inyolucres  oblong,  nearly  glabrous. 
Florets  scarcely  longer  than  the  involacres.  Oaterachenes  with- 

out  a  beak 1.  ff.  glabra. 

Florets  longer  than  the  involaores.    All  the  aohenes  ending  in  a 

slender  beak 2,  ff,  radieata. 

InvolnoreB  large,  hemispherical,  and  hairy 8.  JST.  maeulata, 

1.  BypocbcerU  ylabrat  Linn.    Olabroiui  Bypool&cere. 

Much  resembles  H.  radicata,  but  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an  annual 
root,  and  quite  glabrous ;  the  stems  seldom  attain  a  foot  in  height,  with 
much  smaller  flower-heads,  although  the  involucres  become  much  elongated 
after  flowering.  The  achenes  are  similarly  wrinkled,  and  have  the  same 
feathery  pappus,  which  however  is  sessile  on  the  achenes  of  tlie  outer  florets, 
whilst  on  Uie  central  ones  it  is  supported  on  a  slender  beak,  as  in  £ 
radicaia. 

Although  generally  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  natu- 
ralised even  in  distant  temperate  climates,  it  is  much  less  common  than 
H.  radicata,  growing  chiefly  in  sandy  situations.  Thinly  scattered  OTer 
England,  the  Scottish  stations  are  still  fewer,  and  not  recorded  £rom  Ireland. 
£7.  surrvmer, 

2.  BypoobcerU  radloata,  Linn.    Xionff-rooted  Bypoolunre. 

{Cat'a-ear,) 

Bootstock  perennial.  Leaves  all  radical,  spreading,^  narrow,  more  or 
less  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed,  hispid  on  both  sides  with  stiff  hairs.  Stems 
erect  and  leafless,  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually  divided  like  Leontodon  autumntde 
into  two  or  three  long  branches  or  peduncles,  slightly  thickened  upwards, 
each  bearing  a  few  small  scales,  and  terminated  by  a  rather  large  head  of 
flowers.  Involucres  near  an  inch  long,  narrow  but  somewhat  thickened  at 
the  base  ;  the  bracts  imbricated  in  several  rows,  the  outer  ones  smaller,  all 
glabrous  or  with  a  few  short  hairs  on  the  back.  Scales  of  the  receptacle 
long,  narrow,  and  flnely  pointed.  Achenes  transversely  wrinkled,  all  na^ 
rowed  into  a  long  slender  beak  with  a  feathery  pappus. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  north,  but  scarcely  extends  into  A^ia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Bypoobcerls  maoulata,  Linn.    Spotted  BypoehOBre* 

Bootstock  perennial.  Leaves  all  or  mostly  radical,  spreading,  broadly 
obovate,  or  rarely  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire,  hairy  on  both 
sides,  and  often  spotted.  Rower-stem  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually  sim- 
ple, but  occasionally  bearing  a  small  leaf  near  the  base,  and  terminated  bj  a 
single  lai^  flower-head ;  the  involucre  broad  and  hai^.  The  stem  is  raielj 
forked,  with  two  flower-heads. 
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In  open  pastures,  and  meadows,  widely  spread  orer  Europe  and  Bns- 
sian  Asia,  diiefly  in  mountain  districts,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant. 
Bare  in  Britain,  the  only  reliable  localities  being  in  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire,  and  North  Wales.    FL  mmmer. 


XXXIV.  LAcnrcA.  lettuce. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  glabrous  or  with  a  few  stiff  bristles ;  the 
stems  leafy,  erect,  and  branched,  with  (in  the  British  species)  numerous 
small  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucre  narrow,  of  a  few  imbricated 
bracts,  containing  very  few  florets.  Achenes  flattened,  tapering  into  a 
slender  beak,  with  a  pappus  of  numerous  white  and  silky,  simple  hairs. 

A  genus  widely  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and 
among  the  exotic  species  includes  several  species  differing  from  the  British 
ones  in  their  large  blue  flowers.  It  has  the  flattened  achenes  of  Scmchtis, 
from  which  the  only  positive  distinctive  character  is  the  beak  of  the  achenes, 
but  the  narrow  involucres  and  few  florets  generally  give  it  a  different  habit. 

Leaves  thin,  on  long  stalks,  with  a  broad  terminal  lobe.    Panicle  slender. 

Beak  shorter  than^the  achene  itself 1.  L.  muralU. 

Leaves  mostly  sessile,  rather  stiff,  often  prickly.    Panicle  rigid.    Beak  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  achene. 
Panicle  rather  loose,  oblong  or  spreading.    Beak  about  the  length  of 

the  achene 9.  L,tcariola, 

Fanide  almost  rednoed  to  a  long,  dostered  spike.    Beak  about  twice 

the  length  of  the  achene 8.  Z.  saliffna. 

Our  garden  Lettuoe$  are  luxuriant  forms,  produced-  by  long  cultivation 
of  one  or  perhaps  two  southern  species,  which  have  not  been  as  yet  satis- 
factorily identified,  some  botanists  believing  them  to  be  cultivated  varieties 
of  X.  scariola, 

1.  lAOtnoa  mnraliif  Fresen.    '^RTall  Xettaoe. 

A  glabrous,  erect  annual  or  biennial,  about  2  feet  high,  with  slender 
branches,  forming  a  loose,  terminal  panicle.  Leaves  few  and  thin,  with  a 
broadly  triangular,  toothed  or  lobed,  terminal  segment,  and  a  few  irregular 
smaller  ones  along  the  stalk ;  the  upper  leaves  narrow,  entire  or  toothed, 
claspmg  the  stem  with  prominent  auricles.  Flower-heads  small,  on  slender 
pedicels.  Involucres  about  5  lines  long,  of  5  equal,  linear  bracts,  with  1, 
2,  or  3  very  smaJl  outer  ones,  containing  4  or  6  florets.  Beak  of  the  achenes 
much  shorter  than  the  achene  itself. 

In  woods  and  shrubby  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  extending 
far  into  the  north,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land, more  rare  in  southern  Scotland,  and  only  known  in  one  station  in 
Louth  county  in  Ireland.    FL  sttmnier, 

2.  Kaetnoa  scariola,  Linn.    Prtokly  Xetttice.' 

An  erect,  stiff  annual  or  biennial,  2,  3,  or  even  4  feet  high,  of  a  more  or 
less  glaucous  green,  with  short  but  spreading  branches,  and  quite  glabrous, 
except  a  few  stiff  bristles  or  small  prickles  on  the  edges  or  on  the  midrib  of 
the  leaves.  Leaves  more  or  less  spreading,  but  often  twisted  so  as  to  be 
vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  broadly  oblong, 
either  bordered  only  with  small  teeth,  or  with  a  few  short  lobes  or  coarse 
teeth  usually  curved  downwards,  or  deeply  pinnatifid  with  few  narrow 
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lobes ;  the  upper  ones  narrow,  more  entire,  and  clasping  the  stem  with 
pointed  aurides.  Flower-heads  ii^  a  more  or  less  leafy  panicle,  sometimes 
long  and  narrow,  sometimes  more  branched  and  spreading.  Involucres  4 
or  5  lines  long,  of  a  few  imbricate  bracts,  the  short,  broad,  outer  ones 
passing  gradually  into  the  inner,  long,  narrow  ones.  Florets  6  to  10  or  12, 
of  a  pale  yellow.  Achenes  much  flatt.ened,  obovate-oblong,  striated,  Tary- 
ing  in  colour  from  nearly  white  to  nearly  black,  with  a  slender  beak  about 
the  length  of  the  acheue. 

In  dry  or  stony  wastes,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  in  central  and  southem 
Euro^,  extending  over  a  great  part  of  central  Asia.  Thinly  scattered  in 
Britain,  from  southem  England  to  the  low  tracts  in  the  south-east  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  FL  sumTtur,  The  name  of  L.  acariola  is  often  limited 
to  the  varieties  with  more  erect  leaves,  with  deeper  and  narrower  lobes ; 
and  those  with  broader  leaves,  toothed  only,  and  not  so  glaucous,  have  been 
considered  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  L,  vi/rosa, 

8.  lAOtnoa  Mdlgna,  Linn.    'Willow  Xettnoe. 

Very  near  L.  8cariola,-\mi  more  slender  and  twiggy;  the  leaves  upriglit 
against  the  stem,  and  narrower ;  the  stiff  panicles  with  branches  so  short 
that  the  flower-heads  appear  clustered  in  a  simple  spike ;  and  the  beak  of 
the  achene  from  twice  to  three  times  its  own  length.  These  characters  are, 
however,  so  variable  as  to  occasion  some  doubt  whether  the  two  spedes  are 
really  distinct. 

The  commonest  form  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions,  ex- 
tending to  some  parte  of  central  Europe.  Bare  in  Britain ;  most  eertaiidy 
recorded  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  m  Kent.    FL  summer. 


XXXV.  SOHCHUS.    SOWTHISTLE. 

Erect,  leafy  herbs,  either  glabrous  or  with  more  or  less  glandular  hairs 
on  the  panides ;  the  leaves  usually  pinnatelylobed  or  coarsdy  toothed,  and 
clasping  the  stem  at  the  base ;  the  flower-heads  in  terminal  panicles,  with 
numerous  yellow  or  blue  florets.  Involucre  ovoid,  with  imbricated  bracts, 
and  usually  becoming  conical  after  flowering.  Achenes  flattened  and  striate, 
not  beaked;  the  pappus'  sessile,  of  numerous  simple  hairs. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  distinguished  ^m  Lactuca  by  the  sessile  pappus,  from  Cre^ 
and  Hieracium  by  the  flattened  achenes. 

Flowers  ydlow.    Pappus  white  and  sill^. 
Perennials.    Flower-heads  large.    Involucres  haiiy  at  the  base. 

Marsh  idant,  the  auricles  of  the  leaves  narrow  and  acute    .       .  *  t.  8.  pahtlriL 

Field  weed,  the  amides  of  the  leaves  short  and  broad         .       .  .  1.  A  artentit. 

Annuals.    Flower-heads  rather  small  and  pale.    Involucres  glabrous  .  8.  8.  oUracm. 

Flowers  blue.    Pappus  of  stiff,  bristly  hairs,  of  a  dirty  white   .       .  .  4.  &  alpimu, 

1.  Soncbiui  arwensUf  linn.    Com  8<nrtlilstie. 

Kootstock  creeping.  Stems  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  long,  pinnatifidor 
sinuate,  the  lobes  lanceolate  or  triangular,  more  or  less  curved  downwards, 
and  bordered  by  small  prickly  teeth ;  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
dasping  the  stem  with  short,  brojad  auricles.  Flower-heads  la»^e,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  in  loose  terminal  panicles ;  the  branches,  pedundes,  and  inTO- 
lucres  more  or  less  hispid  with  brown  or  black  glandular  hairs.    Achenes 
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striated  and  traxiByerselj  VTinlded,  with  a  pappus  of  copious,  white,  silkj 
hairs. 

A  cornfield  weed,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Bnssian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Britain.  Ft,  summer  and 
autumn, 

2.  Sonoliiis  palnstiiSf  Linn.    BEarsli  Sowtlilstle. 

This  has  the  large  flowers,  glandular  hairs,  and  general  habit  of  8, 
arvensia,  but  is  a  much  taller  plant ;  the  rootstock  scarcely  creeps,  and  the 
leaves  are  narrow,  often  8  or  10  inches  long,  clasping  the  st«m  with 
long  pointed  auricles,  and  either  undivided  or  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  long 
lanceolate  lobes. 

In  marshes,  and  the  edges  of  ponds  and  wet  ditches.  Said  to  have 
nearly  the  geographical  range  of  S.  arvensisy  but  appears  to  be  more  con- 
fined to  eastern  Europe,  and  nowhere  common.  In  JDritain,  very  rare,  the 
only  certain  localities  being  in  the  marshes  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  England.    Fl.  late  summer ^  or  autumn, 

3.  Sondiiis  oleraoens,  linn.     Common  8owtlilstlo« 

An  annual,  with  a  rather  thick  hollow  stem,  1  to  3  or  even  4  feet  high, 
perfectly  glabrous,  except  occasionally  a  very  few  stiff  glandular  hairs  on 
the  peduncles.  Leaves  min,  pinnatifid,  with  a  broad,  heartshaped  or  tri- 
angular terminal  lobe,  bordered  with  irregular,  pointed  or  prickly  teeth,  and 
a  few  smaller  lobes  or  coarse  teeth  along  the  broad  leafstalk ;  the  upper 
leaves  narrow  and  clasping  the  stem  with  short  auricles.  Flower-heads 
rather  small,  in  a  short  corymbose  panicle,  sometimes  almost  umbellate ;  the 
involucres  remarkably  conical  after  flowering.  Florets  of  a  pale  yellow. 
Achenes  flattened,  with  longitudinal  ribs  often  marked  with  transverse 
wrinkles  or  asperities,  the  pappus  of  copious  snow-white  hairs. 

A  weed  of  cultivation,  so  universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  except 
perhaps  some  tropical  districts,  that  the  limits  of  its  native  country  cannot 
now  be  fixed ;  probably  truly  indigenous  in  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Very 
abundant  in  Britain.  FU  the  whole  season,  8,  aiper,  Ho€fm.,  or  Prickly  8,^ 
appears  to  be  a  marked  variety,  rather  than  a  species,  in  which  the  longi- 
tndinal  ribs  of  the  achenes  have  not  the  transverse  wrinkles.  The  leaves 
are  usually  darker  in  colour  and  less  divided,  but  much  more  closely 
bordered  with  prickly  teeUi ;  and  the  auricles  which  clasp  the  stem  are 
broader,  rounded,  and  more  prickly  toothed ;  none  of  these  characters  are, 
however,  constant.  It  is  almost  always  mixed  with  8.  oleraceuSy  and  in 
numy  places  as  abundant 

4.  Sonoliiis  alptnnsy  Linn.     Alptne  Sowfhtotle. 

{Mulgedium,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stock  perennial,  with  erect  stems,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  much  like 
those  of  8.  oleracettSf  but  with  a  much  larger,  broadly  triangular,  and 
pointed  terminal  segment  Panicle  oblong,  almost  narrowed  into  a  raceme, 
more  or  less  hispid  with  glandular  hairs.  Involucres  narrow,  of  but  few 
bracts,  containing  12  to  20  deep-blue  florets.  Achenes  oblong,  but  slightly 
flattened ;  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  of  a  dirty  white,  and  rather  stiffer  than 
in  the  other  species. 

In  moist,  rocky  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
Innited  in  central  and  southern  Europe  to  mountain-ranges.  In  Britein, 
only  in  the  Lochnagar  and  Clova  mountains  and  their  vicinity,  where  it  is 
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now  becoming  very  rare.  Fl.  summery  rather  late.  The  diflEerences  in  the 
pappus  had  induced  its  separation  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Mulgedium, 
and  it  has  since  been  proposed  to  transfer  it  with  other  exotic  species  of 
blue  Sonchi  to  the  genus  Lactuoa. 


XXXVI.  TABAXACim.    DANDELION. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  radical  leaves,  and  radical  peduncles, 
with  single  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  of  several  nearly  equal, 
erect,  inner  bracts,  and  several  imbricated  or  recurved  outer  ones.  Recep- 
tacle without  scales.  Achenes  tapering  into  a  long  slender  beak,  with  a 
pappus  of  numerous  simple  hairs. 

A  widely  diflfused  genus,  of  which  all  the  described  species  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  varieties  of  a  single  one,  di€fering  from  Leontodon  in  the 
simple  hairs  of  the  pappus,  from  Crej^  chiefly  in  the  leafless  simple  ped- 
uncles. 

1.  Tfiuraxaomn  Oens-leonls,  Desf.    Common  Dandelion. 

{Leontodon  Taraxacum^  Brit.  Fl.) 

The  rootstock  descends  into  a  thick  tap-root^  black  on  the  outside,  and 
very  bitter.  Leaves  varying  from  linear-lanceolate  and  almost  entire  to 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  broad  triangular  lobes  usually  pointing  downwards, 
the  terminal  one  larger,  obovate  or  acute.  Peduncles  2  to  6  or  8  inches 
high.  Involucral  bracts  linear,  often  thickened  towards  the  top,  or  with  a 
tooth  on  the  back  below  the  point.  Achenes  slightly  or  not  at  all  com- 
pressed, striated,  marked  upwards  with  shorty  pointed  asperities,  the  beak 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  achene  itself. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe,  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  now  a  troublesome  weed  in  almost  all  cultivated  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  the  numerous  forms  which  have  given  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  supposed  species,  the  most  remarkable 
British  ones  are  the  conmion  T,  Dens-leonis,  with  pinnatifld  leaves  and  the 
outer  involucral  bracts  much  recurved,  and  T.  palustre  with  narrow  leaves 
nearly  entire  or  sinuate,  and  the  outer  involucral  bracts  scarcely  spreading 
at  the  tips. 

XXXVn.  CEEPIS.    CEEPIS. 

Annuals  or  biennials,  rarely  forming  a  stock  of  longer  duration,  usually 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  branched,  more  or  less  leafy  stems,  and 
rather  small  heads  of  flowers  in  loose  panicles,  yellow  in  the  British  species. 
Involucre  of  several  nearly  equal  linear  inner  bracts,  with  smaller  outer 
ones.  Heceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  not  compressed,  angular  or 
striated,  more  or  less  narrowed  at  the  top  or  beaked,  with  a  pappus  of 
copious  simple  hairs,  usually  very  white. 

One  of  the  largest  genera  of  Ugulata  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a  very 
few  American  species,  all  nearly  allied  to  Hieracium,  but  mostly  distinguished 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  the  achenes  contracted  at  the  top  and  the  white  pap- 
pus. There  are  some  species,  however,  so  nearly  intermediate  between  the 
two  genera  that  they  are  referred  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  according  to 
the  particular  views  of  individual  botanists.  ^ 
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Aohenes  narrofwed  into  a  distinct,  dender  beak  iBarkhautia), 
All  the  acheneB  with  a  long,  slender  beak.    Outer  involacral  bracts 

lanceolate,  whitish  at  the  edges 1.  C  taraxacifolia, 

Achenes  of  the  outer  florets  scarcely  beaked,  the  others  with  a  long 

beak.    Onter  involncral  bracts  small,  and  very  narrow    .       .    2.  C/cetida, 
Achenes  contracted  at  the  top,  but  without  a  distinct  beak. 
Lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  or  Very  narrow,   flower-heads  numerous. 
Pappus  very  white,  and  silky. 
Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  narrow-linear         .       .       .       .    8.  C.  virms. 
Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  oblong-linear,  with  a  whitish  edge    4.  C.  biennis. 
Leaves  mostly  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  entire.    Flower-heads 
few.    Pappus  not  very  white,  and  rather  stiff. 
Leaves  mostly  entire.    Achenes  with  about  SO  ribs  or  striss       .    5.  C.  hieracioidei. 
Leaves  most^  toothed.    Achenes  with  10  ribs  or  striss       .       .    6.  CpcUudota, 

The  pink  Hawkweedt  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  is  a 
species  of  Crepia  from  south-eastern  Europe ;  C,  setosa^  Haller,  which  has 
the  long-beaked  achenes  of  C.  taraxacifolia,  but  is  covered  with  stiff, 
spreading  hairs,  is  a  south-east  European  plant,  which  has  occasionally 
appeared  in  Britain  as  a  weed  of  cultivation. 

1.  CrepU  taraxaoifolla*  Thuil.    Beaked  OrepU. 

(Borkhausia,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Much  resembles  some  forms  of  C.  biennis,  but  easily  known  by  the 
pappus.  Leaves  chiefly  radical  and  pinnatifid,  with  a  large,  terminal, 
coarsely  toothed  lobe,  and  small  ones  along  the  stalk.  Stems  «rect,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  bearing  a  few  small,  narrow  leaves.  Flower-heads  smaller  than 
iuCfatida,  forming  a  loose,  terminal,  flat  corymb.  Involucres  scarcely 
hairy,  the  outer  bracts  much  shorter  than  the  mner  ones,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  membranous  and  whitish  on  the  edges.  Achenes  all  termi- 
imted  by  a  slender  beak  about  the  length  of  the  achene  itself. 

In  rather  dry  pastures  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  not  extending  into  northern  (ier- 
many.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts  of  southern  England  and 
Ireland;  rather  more  frequent  than  C.foetida,  but  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  that  plant  or  with  C»  biennis,    Fl,  summer, 

2.  CrepU  footlday  Linn.     Vettd  Crepis. 

(Borkhausia,  Brit  R.) 

A  slightly  hairy  annual  or  biennial,  seldom  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  spread- 
ing branches.  Eadical  leaves  irregularly  pinnatifid,  with  short  lobes,  the 
tenninal  one  varying  from  broadly  triangular  to  narrow-oblong ;  the  stem- 
leaves  narrow,  the  lower  slightly  pinnatifid,  the  upper  entire  or  toothed. 
Flower-heads  few,  on  long  peduncles,  usually  recurved  after  flowering.  In- 
volucres hairy,  the  outer  bracts  small,  and  very  narrow.  The  beak  of  the 
outer  achenes  is  very  short,  often  scarcely  distinct,  whilst  that  of  the  inner 
ones  is  long  and  slender,  carrying  up  the  whole  pappus  above  the  tips  of 
the  involucral  bracts. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  becomes  rare  farther  north.  In  Britain  only  in  some  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.    FL  summer, 

3.  Crepif  Tirensy  Linn.    Smootli  CrepU. 

An  erect  or  ascending,  branched  annual  or  biennial,  from  1  to  3  feet 
Wgh,  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  toothed 
or  pinnatifid,  with  triangular  or  narrow,  but  short  lobes  ;  the  radical  ones 
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stalked,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  by  pointed,  spreading  anricleB. 
Flower-heads  small,  in  loose,  often  leafy  panicles.  Involucres  often  slighdy 
hispid,  and  become  conical  after  flowering ;  the  outer  bracts  narrow-linear, 
and  rather  close.  Achenes  narrow-oblong,  very  slightly  contracted  at  the 
top,  but  not  beaked,  and  generally  shorter  than  the  pappus,  although  there 
are  frequently  in  the  same  head  a  few  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  longer 
than  their  own  pappus. 

In  pastures,  on  dry  banks,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  throughout 
western  and  central  Europe,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean ;  tax- 
ther  east  apparently  replaced  by  C.  tectorum.  One  of  the  commonest  of 
the  British  lAgulata,  Fl.  the  whole  eummer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much 
in  stature  and  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  flower-heads,  but  they  are 
always  smaller  than  in  any  other  British  species. 

4.  CrepU  biennis,  Linn.     Sonffb  Orepis. 

A  taller  and  stouter  plant  than  C.  virens,  more  frequently  biennial, 
less  branched  from  the  base,  but  forming  a  broad,  terminal  corymb  of 
rather  larger  flower-heads ;  the  leaves  more  or  less  rough  with  short,  stiff 
hairs;  and  the  outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  broader,  with  a  whitish,  mem- 
branous edge.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  larger  forms  of  C.  taraxa- 
cifolia^  but  the  achenes  have  the  ribs  much  smoother,  and  although  narrowed 
at  the  top,  they  do  not  bear  the  long,  slender  beak  of  that  species,  and 
there  are  often  long  and  short  ones  in  the  same  head  as  in  C,  virens. 

In  similar  situations  with  the  last  three,  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean.  Rare  in  Britain ;  its  precise  geogra- 
phical  limits  are  indeed  not  well  ascertained,  as  it  is  often  confounded  •with 
the  common  C,  virena  or  with  C.  taraxacifolia,  but  I  have  seen  true  speci- 
mens from  the  central  and  eastern  counties  of  England.    Fl.  summer. 

5.  Crepis  hleracioideSf  Jacq.    Bawkweed  CrepU. 

(C.  sucdsafoliaf  Brit.  Fl.) 

like  C.  paludosa,  this  has  much  the  habit  of  a  Hieracitim,  but  the 
pappus  is  almost  as  white  and  soft  as  in  other  species  of  Orepis.  It  is  an 
erect,  scarcely  branched  perennial^  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hairy.  Leaves  entire  or  with  a  few  minute  teeth ;  Ihe  radical  and 
lower  ones  obovate-oblong,  on  long  stalks ;  the  upper  ones  few,  narrow,  and 
clasping  the  stem.  Flower-heads  few,  in  a  loose  corymb,  like  those  of  C. 
j^altcdosOf  but  the  achenes  are  finely  striate,  with  about  20  ribs. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  all  across  central 
Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Eussian  frontier,  not  extending  into 
Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  in  a  few  localities  in  southern  Scotland,  and 
northern  England.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

6.  CrepU  palndosa,  Moench.    Karsb  CrepU. 

This  species  has  almost  as  much  the  habit  and  characters  of  SReramm^ 
with  whi(jh  Linnseus  associated  it,  as  of  CrepiSf  to  which  it  is  referred  by 
modern  botanists.  It  is  an  erect,  scarcely  branched  perennial,  but  of  short 
duration,  and  nearly  glabrous,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Eadical  leaves  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed,  with  a  few  small  lobes  along  the  stalk ;  the  stem-leaves 
£rom  broadly  oblong  to  lanceolate,  pointed,  toothed,  especially  in  the  lower 
part,  and  clasping  uie  stem  by  rather  large,  pointed  auricles.  Flower-heads 
yellow,  rather  large,  in  corymbs  of  8  or  10  ^  the  involucres  more  or  letshaiiy 
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with  black,  spreadiug  hairs.  The  pappus  is  of  a  dirty  white,  almost  like 
that  of  a  Hieraciunij  but  the  achenes  are  distinctly  contracted  at  the  top  as 
in  Crepis,  and  marked  with  10  ribs  or  striae. 

In  moist,  shady  situations,  in  northern  Europe,  and  all  across  Bussian 
Asia,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe.  Extends  all  over 
Scotland,  and  southward  into  the  central  counties  of  England,  and  into 
South  Wales,  and  is  not  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


XXXVIII.  HEBEACimC.    HAWKWEKD. 

Herbs,  wiUi  a  perennial  stock,  entire  or  toothed  leayes,  and  yellow  or 
larely  orange-red  flower-heads,  either  on  leafless  radical  peduncles,  or  in 
terminal  corymbs  or  panicles  on  leafy  stems.  Inyolucre  more  or  less  im- 
bricated. Beceptacle  without  scales.  Achenes  angular  or  striated,  not 
narrowed  at  the  top ;  with  a  pappus  of  simple,  generally  stiff  hairs,  of  a 
tawny-white  or  brownish  colour. 

A  rather  numerous  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  with  a  few  Ame- 
rican species,  very  nearly  allied  to  Crepis,  but  the  achenes  are  not  per- 
ceptibly contracted  at  the  top,  and  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  are  usually 
stiffer,  and  never  so  white.  The  habit  is  also  different,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  species,  which  are  also  intermediate  in  more  essential  characters. 
The  species  are  some  of  them  very  variable,  and  specimens  are  frequently 
found  apparently  intermediate  between  some  of  the  commonest  ones.  In 
the  attempt  to  classify  these  forms,  and  to  give  greater  exactness  to  their 
definitions,  modem  botanists  have  distributed  them  into  a  large  number  of 
supposed  species,  amounting  to  32  for  Britain  alone  in  the  last  editions  of 
*The  British  Mora*  and  of  Babington's  Manual.  But  Uie  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  them  appears  only  to  increase  with  their  subdivision,  and 
the  seven  here  enumerated  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  truly 
botanical  species  indigenous  to  Britain. 

Fedondes  radical,  bearing  a  single  flower-head. 
Peduncles  leafless.    Stems  creeping.    Leayes  white  underneath. 

Flower-heads  pale  yellow 1,  ff.  PUosella, 

Peduncles  or  flower-stems   with  one  or  more   narrow  leaves. 
No  oreeping  stems.    Leaves  not  white.    iFlower-heads  large, 
Inight  yellow. 
Radiod  leaves  ovate.    Involucres  with  short  hairs     .       .       ,    S,  ff.  murorum, 
Badical  leaves  narrow.    L[ivolacres  with  long  hairs    .       .       .    2.  ff.  alpmunu 
Plowering-stems  with  more  than  one  flower-head. 
Badical  leaves  mostly  persistent  cU  the  time  of  JUmeHng,     Stem- 
leaves  one  or  few.    Outer  involttcral  bracts  few  and  sJwrt. 
Stem-leaves  ovate  and  toothed,  oi  small  and  narrow,  stalked  or 

sessile,  scarcely  stem-clasping Z.  B.  murorum, 

Btem-leaves  one  or  two,  entire,  glancons,  clasping  the  stem 

with  broad  rounded  aurides 4.  J7.  cerinOurides, 

No  radical  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering.    Stems  leafy.     Outer  in- 
volucral  bracts  imbricated. 
Upper  stem-leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  not  clasping  the 
stem. 
Upper  stem-leaves  all  tapenng  at  the  base,  usually  narrow     .    6.  ff.  umbellatum. 
Upper  stem-leaves  short  and  ta*oad,  rounded  at  the  base .        .    G.  ff.  sabaudum. 
Upper  stem-leaves  clasping  the  stem. 
Auricles  of  the  stem- leaves  short  and  rounded. 
Stem-leaves  several,  ciliate.    Pappus  dirty-white        .       .    7.  ff.prenanthoides. 
Stem-leaves  very  few,  glabrous.   Pappus  very  white  and 

soft Crepis  hieracioides, 

ikmides  of  tiie  stem-leaves  long  and  very  pointed,  or  angular  .    Crepis  paludosa . 
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1.  Bieraoimn  Pilosella«  Linn.    Kooie-ear  Hawkweed. 

Stock  perennial,  with  spreading  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  and  creeping, 
leafy,  barren  shoots.  Leaves  much  smaller  than  in  the  other  British  species, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  often  stalked,  gieen 
above  with  a  few  long  hairs,  white  underneath  with  a  short  stellate  down. 
Peduncles  radical,  with  a  single  head  of  lemon-coloured  flowers,  often  tinged 
with  red  on  the  outside.  Involucres  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  more 
or  less  clothed  with  a  minute  and  close  whitish  down,  mixed  with  short, 
stiff,  spreading  black  hairs.  Achenes  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  pappus 
than  in  the  other  species. 

In  dry  pastures,  on  banks  and  roadsides,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  in  Bri- 
tain. Fl,  the  whole  season.  In  southern  Europe  it  is  very  variable,  but  in 
Britain  presents  no  difSculties.  The  only  other  species  with  creeping  run- 
ners  ever  admitted  into  our  Floras,  the  H.  aurantiacum,  L.,  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  southern  Europe,  which  may  here  and  there  have  spread 
out  of  some  cottage  gardens,  but  it  is  not  naturalised ;  it  has  radical  pedun- 
cles, bearing  a  corymb  of  small  orange-red  flower-heads. 

2.  Bieraoimn  alpinoin,  Linn.    Alpine  Bawkweed. 

Bootstock  short  and  thick,  sometimes  shortly  creeping,  but  without 
creeping  leafy  stems.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly 
toothed,  green,  with  a  few  long  hairs.  Peduncles  or  flower-stems  about  6 
inches  high,  simple  or  rarely  divided  into  2  simple  branches  ;  they  usually 
bear  1,  2,  or  even  3  small  narrow  leaves,  and  a  single  rather  large  head  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Involucres  and  peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with 
long  rushr  hairs  ;  the  outer  bracts  few  and  small,  as  in  if.  murorum. 

A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  species,  spread  over  the  mountains  of  northern 
and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe.  Not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  t^orth  Wales,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  north  western  Eng- 
land. Fl,  summer.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  easily  enough  recognised,  but 
in  the  Scotch  highlands  varieties  sometimes  occur  with  broader  leaves,  more 
elongated  flower-stems,  and  less  shaggy  involucres,  almost  intermediate  be- 
tween this  and  H.  mwrorwm^  which  has  induced  some  botanists  to  believe 
that  the  former  may  be  but  a  high  alpine  variety  of  the  latter. 

3.  Bieraoium  murommy  Linn.    ^B9U1  Bawkweed. 

The  short  perennial  stock  bears  a  spreading  tuft  of  rather  large,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  always  stalked,  sometimes  very  obtuse  and  nearly  entire,  more 
frequently  pointed  and  coarsely  toothed,  especially  near  the  base,  sometimes 
tapering  into  the  stalk,  sometimes  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  usually 
slightly  hairy,  and  often  of  a  pale  glaucous-green  underneath.  Flower-stems 
erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  rarely  quite  leafless,  usually  with  1  or  2  leaves  near 
the  base  like  the  radical  ones  but  smaller,  and  1  or  2  smaller  narrow  ones 
higher  up,  but  occasionally  with  several  leaves.  Flower- heads  rather  large 
and  yellow,  usually  3  or  4  only,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  20  or  30,  in  * 
loose  terminal  corymb.  Involucres  and  peduncles  more  or  less  clothed  with 
black,  glandular  hairs,  intermixed  with  a  shorter,  msty-coloured  down, 
whilst  the  stem  is  glabrous,  or  bears  in  the  lower  part  long,  white  woolly 
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liairs,  which  are  sometimes  yery  dense  close  to  the  stock.  Scales  of  the 
mvolucres  narrow,  the  inner  ones  nearly  equal,  the  onter  few  and  much 
shorter. 

On  banks  and  old  walls,  in  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  bushy  places, 
and  open  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  all  oyer  Britain.  Fl,  aU  sum- 
mer  and  early  attitimn.  Exceedingly  yariable  in  the  shape  and  teeth  of  the 
leaves,  in  coloui^and  hairiness,  in  Uie  number  of  stem-leayes  and  of  flower- 
heeds.  In  alpine  situations  the  leaves  are  usually  much  more  entire,  often 
obovate.  A  marked  variety,  growing  in  woods  and  on  banks,  with  a  much 
more  leafy  stem,  has  long  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  H,  sylva- 
ticum  or  H,  vul^atum,  but  it  is  eyerywhere  connected  with  the  more  typical 
form  by  a  series  of  intermediates  which  defy  classification.  From  H. 
mbaudum  and  H.  wnbellatum  it  may  be  known  by  the  radical  leaves  larger 
than  the  stem  ones,  and  persistent  at  the  time  of  flowering,  except  where 
they  haye  been  accidentally  choked  by  the  surrounding  herbage,  or  withered 
by  drought  or  other  accidental  causes. 

4.  Hieraolam  eeiinUioideSf  Linn.    Boneywort  Hawkweed. 

The  habit  and  radical  leayes  are  those  of  the  mountain  yarieties  of  H, 
murorum,  but  the  whole  plant  is  still  more  glaucous,  and  has  generally 
more  of  the  woolly  hairs,  especially  about  the  stock.  The  flower-stems 
bear  but  few  rather  large  flowers,  and  1  or  2  leaves  usually  entire,  and 
always  clasping  the  stem  with  broad,  rounded  auricles,  and  the  radical 
leaves  are  usually  remarkably  oboyate. 

In  western  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees,  more  doubtfully  extending 
to  the  western  Alps  and  Corsica.  A  yery  doubtful  British  plant.  The 
only  specimens  I  have  seen  which  really  resemble  the  Pyrenean  ones  (in 
the  dried  state  at  least)  are  from  the  mountains  of  the  west  and  north  of 
Ireland.  The  Scotch  and  English  and  most  of  the  Irish  ones  so  denominated 
are  usually  yarieties  of  H,  murorum  or  of  H,  sabattdum, 

5.  Hieraolnm  nmtiellatiimp  Linn.    Vmbellata  Bawkweed. 

The  perennial  stock  only  forms  buds  in  the  autumn,  which  do  not  ex- 
pand into  a  tuft  of  spreading  leaves  as  in  H.  murorum^  but  in  the  following . 
year  grow  out  into  a  leafy,  erect,  rigid  stem,  1  to  3  feet  high.  Badical  leaves, 
if  any,  few  and  withering  away  before  the  time  of  flowering.  Stem-leayes 
from  narrow-lanceolate  to  oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  nearly  entire ;  the 
lower  ones  stalked,  and  all  tapering  at  the  base.  Flower-heads  rather  nu- 
merous, on  rather  short  lateml  branches  towards  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
several  of  which  usually  (but  not  always)  start  from  so  nearly  the  same 
point  as  to  form  an  irregular  umbel,  and  there  are  often  many  others  lower 
down  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leayes.  Involucres  and  peduncles  glabrous 
or  shortly  downy.  Leaves  glabrous  or  hairy  underneath ;  the  stems  usually 
more  or  less  clothed  at  the  base  with  long  loose  hairs.  Scales  of  the  in- 
volucre more  regularly  imbricated  than  in  H,  murorum^  the  outer  ones 
usually  spreading  at  the  tips. 

In  woods  and  stony  places  or  banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Very  common  in  Bri- 
tam.    Fl.  late  sumTner,  a/nd  autwnn. 
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6.  Bieraoinm  sabaiidiiiii,  Linn.    Savoy  Bawkweed. 

(ff,  boreale,  Brit.  FL) 

Although  intermediate  forms  between  this  species  and  the  last  may  oc- 
casionally be  found,  yet  they  are  in  most  cases  easily  distinguished.  H. 
sabaudunij  though  stout  and  equally  tall  with  H,  umbeUatum,  is  less  rigid 
and  more  hairy ;  the  leaves  larger,  broader,  and  more  toothed,  the  upper 
ones  shorter,  always  rounded  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  almost  clasping 
the  stem ;  and  the  flowering  branches  form  a  loose  corymb,  and  never  an 
umbel.  From  H.  murorum  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  leafy  stem, 
without  radical  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  by  the  more  regularly 
imbricated  involucres. 

In  woods,  under  hedges,  and  in  shady  plac^,  especially  in  hilly  districts, 
in  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  confines  of  Siberia,  and  probably  still 
further  into  Asia,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  not  generally  so  frequent  as  H,  umbellatum, 
and  especially  as  H,  mtirorum,    Fl  late  summer ^  and  autumn, 

7.  Bieraeinm  prenantboidesp  Vill.    Prenantb  BawkweedJ 

Very  near  H,  aabavdum,  but  the  stem-leaves  are  usually  long,  lanceo- 
late, and  slightly  narrowed  near  the  base,  and  always  clasp  the  stem  by 
rounded  auricles,  and  even  the  stalks  of  the  lower  leaves  are  expanded  at 
the  base  into  the  same  stem-clasping  auricles.  The  involucres  and  pedun- 
cles have  usually  more  of  the  short,  black,  glandular  hairs,  intermingled 
with  the  minute  down  than  either  H.  aahaudum  or  H.  Ufnbellatum. 

In  woods,  shady  places,  and  rich  pastures,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
in  northern  Europe  and  the  mountain  districts  of  central  Europe.  Bare 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wicklow  county  in  Ireland,  very 
doubtfully  extending  into  England.    FL  late  aummer,  or  autumn. 


XXXIX.  CICHOEITTM.    CHICOEY. 

Perennials,  with  the  leaves  mostly  radical,  stiff  branching  stems,  and 
sessile  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Involucres  oblong.  Achenes  crowned  by  a 
ring  of  minute  erect  scales. 

Besides  the  British  species,  the  genus  only  includes  the  garden  EndiWf 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be 
wild  even  there,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  cultivated  variety  of  the  common  (?. 
Int^bus, 

1.  Clolioriiiin  ZntyboSy  linn.    IRTtld  Chieoryn 
(Succory  or  Chicory.) 

Perennial  stock  descending  into  a  long  tap-root.  Stems  more  or  less 
hispid,  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high.  Eadical  leaves  spreading  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  well  as  the  lower  stem-leaves,  more  or  less  hairy  and  pinnatifid,  with 
a  large  terminal  lobe  and  smaller  lateral  ones,  all  pointed  and  coarsely 
toothed  ;  the  upper  leaves  small,  less  cut,  embracing  the  stem  by  pointed 
auricles.  Flower-heads  in  closely  sessile  clusters  of  2  or  3  along  the  stiff 
spreading  branches,  and  1  or  2  terminal  ones.  Involucres  of  about  8  inner 
bracts  and  a  few  outer  ones  about  half  their  length ;  the  florets  large,  of  a 
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bright  blue.    Achenes  smooth  or  scarcely  ribbed,  closely  packed  in  the 
hard  diy  base  of  the  inyolacre. 

In  dry  wastes,  on  roadsides,  and  borders  of  fields,  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  stopping  only  short  of  the  Arctic  regions  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  tropics  on  the  other.  Not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  fiEur  into  Scotland.  Fl,  summer 
andatUwnn, 

XL.  ABK08SBI8.    ABNOSEBIS. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Lapaana^  as  having  a 
di&ient  habit,  and  the  achenes  crowned  with  a  minute  raised  border  ;  and 
more  naturally  associated  by  older  botanists  with  Hyoaeris,  a  Continental 
genus,  in  which  the  achenes  hare  a  pappus  of  chaffy  scales  or  bristles. 

1.  Amoserls  pusUlay  Gtertn.    Bwarf  AmoMrts. 

(Laptana,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Leaves  aU  radical,  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
Flower-stalks  4  to  8  inches  high,  slightiy  branched  and  leafless  ;  the  erect 
branches  or  peduncles  enlarged  and  hollow  upwards,  each  bearing  a  small 
head  of  yellow  flowers. 

In  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  fields,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  but 
not  an  Arctic  plants  and  apparently  rare  in  the  south.  Dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  occurs  in 
some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland. 
Fl»  summer, 

XLI.  LAPSAVA.     LAPSANE. 

Leafy  annual,  with  small  yellow  flower-heads.  Achenes  without  any 
pappus  or  border  whatever. 

A  genus  of  few  species  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  ZApsana  eommiiiils«  Linn.    Common  Kapsane* 

{NippleuH>rt,) 

Stem  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  a  few  sUfif  hairs  at  the  base,  branched 
and  glabrous  upwards.  Leaves  thin  and  usually  hairy ;  the  lower  ones 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  with  a  few  smaller  lobes  along  the  stalk ;  the  upper 
ones  small,  narrow,  and  entire.  Flower-heads  on  slender  peduncles,  in  a 
loose  panicle  or  corymb.  Involucre  about  3  lines  long,  of  about  8  nearly 
equal  scales  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  a  few  very  small  outer  ones.  Achenes 
Bhghtly  compressed,  with  numerous  longitudinal  nerves. 

A  common  weed  in  waste  and  cultivated  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  over  the  whole 
of  Britain,  except  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  FL  summer  and 
autumn. 


XLIV.  CAMPANXriACEJE.    OAMPAl^ULA  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  without 
Btipules ;   the  flowers  most  commonly  blue  or  white,  either 
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distinct,  or  collected  into  heads  with  a  general  involucre. 
Calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  with  a  free  border  of  5  teeth  or 
lobes,  sometimes  very  narrow  and  ahnost  reduced  to  bristles. 
Corolla  inserted  within  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  regular  or 
irregular,  with  5  teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  5,  inserted  within 
the  corolla  at  its  base,  but  otherwise  free  from  it.  Anthers 
distinct,  or  rarely  cohering  in  a  ring  round  the  style.  Style 
single,  with  an  entire  or  £vided  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule 
inferior,  divided  into  from  2  to  5  cells,  with  several  seeds  in 
each  (or,  in  a  very  few  exotic  species,  reduced  to  one  seed). 

A  rather  large  family,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  especially  the  northern  one,  and  crossing  the  tropics  chiefly  m 
mountainous  districts.  The  insertion  of  the  stamens  within  the  base  of 
the  corolla,  and  not  upon  its  tube,  is  peculiar,  among  British  Moncpetals,  to 
this  Order  and  to  Enoaoea;  and  from  the  latter,  Campanulacea  are  easily 
known  by  their  herbaceous  stems,  and  the  number  of  stamens  always  eqiud 
to,  never  double,  that  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

C<»ol]a  very  irregnlor,  split  open  on  the  upper  side.    Anthers  doaely 

cohering 1.  Lobbeia. 

Corolla  regular  or  nearly  so.    Anthers  free  or  cohering  at  the  base 
only. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  deep  and  narrow-linear.  Flowers  in  heads 
or  dense  spikes. 
Anthers  united  in  a  ring  at  the  base.     Heads  small,  hemi- 
spherical     3.  JAfilONB. 

Anthers  distinct.    Flower-bads  (^lindrical,  carved.    Heads  glo- 
bular or  elongated   8.  Phtteuha. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  broad  and  short       ......    4.  Oampanula. 

TracMium  c<Bruleum,  a  south  European  plant  of  early  cultivation  in 
our  flower-gardens,  belongs  to  the  same  family;  and  the  Australian 
GoodeniaSf  Scavolas,  and  other  allied  plants,  often  seen  in  our  greenhouses, 
form  a  small  family,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  tribe  of  Comr 
panulacea, 

I.  LOBELIA.     LOBELIA. 

Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  usually  leafless  or  nearly  so.  Corolla 
very  irregular,  more  or  less  cleft  on  the  upper  side,  with  5  lobes  usually 
forming  two  lips  ;  the  2  upper  lobes  smallest,  and  erect  or  recurved ;  the 
8  lower  ones  spreading,  and  less  deeply  divided.  Anthers  united  in  a  tube 
round  the  style,  often  hairy,  or  the  two  lower  ones  bearded  at  the  top. 

A  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  and  yet  wanting  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  nortJiem  Asia.  Several 
North  American  species,  with  brilliant  scarlet  or  purple  flowers,  as  well  as 
Cape  or  Australian  ones  with  blue  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

Aquatic  plant.    Flowers  drooping 1.  X.  Dorimamia, 

Heath  plant.    Flowers  erect S.  Z.  vretu. 

1.  Kobella  Oortmannat  Linn.    Water  KobeUa. 

An  aquatic  perennial,  with  tufts  of  nearly  cylindrical,  hollow,  radical 
leaves,  1  to  2«  inches  long,  forming  a  dense  green  carpet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  each  tuft  proceeding  from  a  small  thick  stock,  with  filiform  creeping 
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nmners.  Flowering-stems  erect  and  simple,  rising  about  6  or  8  inchei 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  almost  leafless.  Flowers  pale  blue,  6  or  7 
lines  long,  drooping,  in  a  simple,  loose  terminal  raceme. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lakes  of  northern  Europe  and  America.  Com- 
mon in  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  west  of  G-reat  Britain, 
descending  as  far  south  as  Shropshire  and  South  Wales.    FL  summer, 

2.  ZK>t>eUa  urensylinn.    JLerld  iKibeUa. 

Bootstock  perennial,  shortly  creeping,  with  obovate  or  oblong  radical 
leaves.  Stems  simple  or  slightlj  branched,  erect,  1  to  1^  feet  high,  bearing 
in  the  lower  half  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed  leaves,  and  in  the  upper  part  a 
long  slender  raceme  of  erect,  purplish-blue  flowers,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  L.  Dortmanna, 

In  moist  heaths,  in  western  Europe,  from  Andalusia  to  western  and  cen- 
tral France.  In  Britain,  only  on  a  common  near  Axminster  in  Devon, 
where  it  has  been  fast  disappearing  in  consequence  of  enclosures,  and  will 
probably  soon  have  to  be  expunged  from  our  Flora.  Fl.  end  of  summer, 
and  autumn. 


n.  JASIOVE.    JA8I0NR 

Flowers  blue,  in  small,  terminal,  hemispherical  heads,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  several  bracts.  Calyx  reduced  to  6  very  narrow,  slender  lobes. 
Corolla  regular,  deeply  divided  into  6  narrow  segments.  Anthers  united  at 
the  base  into  a  ring  round  the  long  club-shaped  style. 

Besides  our  British  species,  the  genus  contains  two  or  three  nearly  allied 
perennials,  chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  The  flower-heads  of  this  genus  show  the  nearest  approach 
to  Compoaita,  from  which,  however,  the  many-seeded  capsules  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it. 

1.  Jaslone  montaaat  Linn.    8beep's-bit  Jasione. 

(Sheep^s-bit,) 

Boot  annual  or  biennial,  bearing  in  the  latter  case  tufts  of  radical  leaves 
which  live  through  the  winter.  Stems  sometimes  short  and  decumbent  or 
ascending,  sometimes  nearly  erect,  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  spreading  branches. 
Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  more  or  less  hairy. 
Flower-heads,  in  the  British  variety,  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  on  long 
terminal  peduncles;  the  involucral  bracts  broadly  ovate,  the  flowers  or 
florets  small,  of  a  rather  pale  blue,  on  short  pedicels. 

In  heathy  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Europe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  eastwaM  to  the  Caucasus.  Extends  almost  all  over  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  very  local  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant  are  very 
variable. 


m.  PHTTETTMA.    EAMPION. 

Flowers  (in  the  British  species)  in  compact  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 
Corolla  when  in  bud  cylindrical  and  curved,  opening  more  or  less  into  5 
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loDg-linear  segments.  Anthers  free  and  distinct.  Style  deft  at  the  top  into 
2  or  3  stigmatic  lobes.  Capsules  crowned  by  the  spreading  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  bursting  at  the  sides.    - 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  chiefly  in  the 
great  central  mountain-chains,  ascending  to  great  elevations.  It  is  readily 
known  by  the  long,  curved  flower-buds. 

Flower-heads  globnlar 1.  P.  orbkuUtrt, 

Flower-heacto  oblong,  becoming  at  length  c^lindiloal        .       .       .    2.  P.  tpieahim, 

\.  Phjtenma  orblonlare*  Linn.    Bound-lieaded  BampioB. 

Bootstock  thick  or  shortly  creeping,  with  simple,  ecect  or  slightly  decnm- 
bent  stems,  6  to  18  inches  high.  The  early  radical  leaves  are  ovate  and 
cordate,  on  long  stalks,  the  subisequent  ones  and  lower  stem-leaves  stalked, 
but  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate ;  the  upper  ones  few,  narrow,  and  sessile. 
Flowers  of  a  deep  blue,  in  a  globular  terminal  head  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  few  short,  broadly  lanceolate  bracts. 

In  pastures,  throughout  central  and  southern  Europe,  but  not  extending 
into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  chalk  downs  of  southern  Eng- 
land.   Fl.  stimmer. 

2.  Pbjteama  sploatiim,  Linn.    Spiked  Bamplon. 

A  taller  and  stouter  plant  than  the  last,  with  longer  and  broader  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  2  to  4  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  on  stallu 
of  3  or  4  inches ;  the  upper  ones  few,  smaller  and  narrower.  The  flowers 
form  at  first  an  ovoid  head,  which  soon  becomes  a  deflBO  spike  2  inches  or 
more  in  length.    The  corollas  of  a  very  pale  dull-blue  or  yellowish-white. 

In  hilly  pastures  and  woods,  widely  spread  over  central,  and  especially 
south-central,  Europe,  extending  northwards  into  Norway.  In  Britain,  only 
about  Waldron,  in  eastern  Sussex.    Fl.  summer. 


IV.  CAMPAHTTLA.    CAMPANULA. 

Flowers  in  panicles,  racemes,  or  spikes,  sometimes  contracted  into  short 
leafy  heads,  or  rarely  solita]*y.  Corolla  regular  or  nearly  so,  bell-shaped, 
broadly  tubular  or  rotate,  with  6  broad  or  lanceolate  lobes.  Anthers  dis- 
tinct. Style  cleft  at  the  top  into  2,  3,  or  6  stigmatic  lobes.  Capsnle 
crowned  by  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  opening  laterally  or  at  the 
top. 

A  numerous  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  or  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  hotter  regions,  with  a  few 
extratropical  southern  species.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  natural  and  readily 
recognised  group,  but  diversities  in  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  and  several 
minor  points,  have  induced  modern  botanists  to  subdivide  it  into  three  or 
more  separate  genera.  Their  characters  are,  however,  so  little  in  accord 
with  their  general  habit,  that,  in  a  local  Flora,  they  may  be  more  conve- 
niently considered  as  sub-genera  or  sections. 

Galyz-tabe  and  capsule  long  and  narrow.    Ciorolla  rotate  (Spbcc- 

laxul) 9.  Chybrida, 

Calyx-tube  abort  and  broad.    Corolla  bell-shaped. 
IMicate,    prostrate    plant,    with   nearly   orbicular,   angularly 
toothed  leaves.     Capsule   opening  at   the  top    (Wahmbn- 
BXBGIA) 8.  C.h'deraem. 
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Steins  erect  or  adoending.     Upper  toaves  narrow  or  pointed. 
Capsale  opening  at  the  sides.    (Campanula  proper). 
Stem'leaves  linear  or  linecw-laneeolaUt  entire  or  nearly  so. 
Lobes  of  the  corolla  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube. 
Annual  or  biennial  with  slender  spreading  branches  and 

few  flowers.    The  corolla  rather  large  and  very  open  .    6.  C.  patuki* 
Erect,  stiff  perennial,  with  long  racemes  of  rather  small 

flowers 5.  C.  Bapvneuiui, 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  considerably  shorter  than  the  tube.       .    7.  C.  rotundifolia, 
Stem-leavet  ovate'laneeolate  or  heart-shapedt  and  toothed. 
mowers  two  or  more  together  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  ter« 
minal  heads  or  clusters. 
Flowers  (doselysessUe,  in  compact  heads    .       .       .       .1.  Cglomtrata, 
Flowers  sbortty  stalked,  in  rather  loose  clusters .       .       •    S.  C  Traehdium, 
Flowers  growing  singly  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  a  simple  ter- 
minal raceme. 
Flowers  (middle-sixed)  in  a  long  terminal  raceme,  with 

short  floral  leaves 4.  C.  rapwMtiMdet, 

Flowers  few  and  large,  the  lower  ones  in  the  axils  of  .leaves 
longer  than  themselves. 
Lower  stem-leaves  stalked,  but  tapering  at  the  base       •    8.  C,  kUifolia, 
Iiower  stem-leaves  stalked,  and  heart-shaped  at  the 

base 9.  C  Traehehum, 

Many  species  of  Campanula  have  long  been  favonrites  in  ova  gardens 
or  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  amongst  which  the  most  common  are  the 
Janterbury-beU  {C.  medium),  C,  pyramidalis,  betonicafolia,  garqanica,  car- 
xUUea,  persicifolia,  etc  The  latter  species  very  widely  distributed  over 
he  continent  of  Europe,  and  northern  Asia,  and  easily  maintaining  itself 
rhen  once  planted,  has  been  inserted  in  our  Floras,  but  it  does  not  appear 
o  have  anywhere  spread  permanently  beyond  our  gardens. 

1.  Campannla  fflomerataf  Linn.    Clustered  CampaauUu 

Bootstock  short,  more  or  less  creeping.  Stem  firm,  erect,  a  foot  high 
>r  rather  more,  and  hairy.  Badical  and  lower  leaves  stalked :  the  remain- 
ler  sessile,  broadly  lanceolate,  clasping  the  stem  by  Uieir  cordate  base,  and 
t)iighly  hairy.  Elowers  sessile  in  small  clusters  in  the  upper  leaves,  the 
ipper  ones  forming  a  compact  leafy  head.  Corolla  blue,  about  half  an 
nchlong  or  rather  longer.  Capsules  short  and  broad,  crowned  by  the 
larrow  leafy  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  bursting  open  by  small  defls  at  their 
)ase. 

In  rather  dry  pastures,  throughout  continental  Europe  and  Bussian 
Uia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  over  the  greater  part  of  England 
but  is  abiE^nt  from  some  of  the  western  counties  as  well  as  from  Ireland, 
md  only  penetrates  into  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland.  FL  sum- 
Tier.    in.  very  dry  soils  it  often  becomes  very  much  dwarfed. 

2.  Campanula  Traebeliunip  Linn.    Wettle-leaved  Campaaula. 

A  variable  species,  sometimes  approaching  in  appearance  the  smaller 
specimens  of  C,  latifolia,  sometimes  with  the  upper  flowers  almost  con- 
:racted  into  a  head  or  cluster  like  C.  glomeraia.  Lower  leaves  on  long 
{talks,  always  broadly  heart-shaped  and  coarsely  toothed  ;  the  upper  ones 
nnall  and  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  large,  two  or  three  together  in  short 
eafy  racemes  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  or  sometimes 
K)litary,  as  in  C,  latifolia ;  the  calyx  stiffly  hairy,  with  broadly-lanceolate 
(egments. 

Its  stations  and  geographical  range  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
C.  latifolia,  extending  all  across  Eussian  Asia,  but  it  appears  to  be  more 
Generally  diffiised  in  western  Europe.    It  is  also  rather  ccwnmon  in  some 
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parts  of  England,  rare  in  Ireland,  and  very  doubtfully  ind  igenons  in  Scot- 
land.   Fl.  summer. 

3.  Campanula  latlfolla,  Linn.    Oiant  Campanula. 

A  tall,  handsome  species,  with  nearly  simple  stems  ;  the  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed  and  toothed,  often  6  inches  long  and  at  least  2  inches 
broad,  all  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  the  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  large, 
blue  or  white,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a  leafy  ra- 
ceme, the  uppermost  exceeding  their  leaves.  Capsules  short,  crowned  bjr 
the  long-kmceolate  calyx-segments,  and  opening  by  short  clefts  at  the 
base. 

In  the  woods  of  northern  Europe  and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  becomes  rather  a  mountain  plant  in 
sonthem  Europe.  Pretty  frequent  in  southern  Scotland,  and  northern 
England,  but  apparently  shunning  the  extreme  counties  of  both  ends  of 
Great  Britain,  and  not  a  native  of  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

4.  Campanula  rapunouloides,  Linn.    Creeping  Campanula. 

Rootstock  more  creeping  than  in  the  other  species,  with  a  simple  erect 
stem  1  to  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  heart-shaped ;  the 
upper  ones  small,  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  drooping,  not  so  large  as  in 
the  last  two  species,  but  varying  in  size ;  they  grow  singly  in  the  axils  of 
small  floral  leaves,  forming  long,  terminal,  simple  racemes.  Capsules  nearly 
globular,  crowned  by  the  linear  or  narrow-lanceolate  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
and  opening  by  small  clefts  at  the  base. 

In  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  Hav- 
ing been  early  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  when  once  planted  in  genial  soil 
becoming  often  difficult  of  extirpation,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  may  be  in- 
digenous in  the  more  northern  stations  given  for  it.  In  Britain,  admitted 
as  a  native  of  a  few  localities  distantly  scattered  over  England  and  Soot- 
land,  but  evidently  with  much  doubt.    Fk  mmmer. 

5.  Campanula  Bapunoulus,  Linn.    Rampion  Campanula. 

(Ramps  or  Garden  Bampion.) 

An  erect,  stiff,  but  rather  slender  perennial,  more  or  less  covered  with 
stiff  white  hairs,  which  almost  disappear  when  cultivated.  Radical  leaves 
oblong  or  ovate,  on  long  stalks,  and  slightly  crenate ;  the  stem-leaves  nar- 
row and  mostly  entire.  Flowers  small,  on  short  peduncles,  forming  long, 
simple,  or  slightly  branched  terminal  racemes ;  the  corolla  divided  to  about 
the  middle  into  5  lanceolate  segments,  but  not  near  so  large  nor  so  open  as 
in  C.  patula.  Capsule  short  and  erect,  opening  in  small  lateral  clefts  close 
under  the  narrow-linear  segments  of  the  calyx. 

On  banks,  roadsides,  and  open  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus,  becoming  scarcer  further  north,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
bably only  escaped  from  cultivation.  In  Britain  it  used  to  be  commonly 
raised  in  kitchen  gardens  for  its  tuberous  roots,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  those  localities  in  southern  England,  where  it  is  now  undoubtedly  wild, 
it  should  be  held  as  a  true  native  or  merely  established  through  cultivation. 
Fl.  summer. 

6.  Campanula  patula,  Linn.    Spreadlngr  Campanula. 

An  erect,  but  rather  slender  annual  or  biennial,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
slightly  hairy,  with  spreading  branches.    Radical  leaves  obovate  or  oblong 
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jid  stalked;  the  stem  ones  few,  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  nearly  entire. 
•lowers  few,  rather  larger  than  in  C.  rotundifolia,  in  a  spreading  panicle ; 
he  corolla  much  more  open,  of  a  more  purplish  colour,  and  divided  to  the 
liddle  into  5  broad,  pointed  lobes.  Capsule  obconical,  erect,  and  opening 
Q  short  clefts  close  under  the  long,  linear  segments  of  the  calyx. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  and  in  bushy  pastures,  over  the  whole  of 
ilarope,  except  the  extreme  north,  extending  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the 
Jral.  In  Britain,  chiefly  confined  to  the  central  and  southern  counties  of 
ilngland.    FL  summer. 

7.  Campanula  rotiindlfolta«  Linn.    Barebell  CampanuUu 

A  perennial,  with  a  slender,  creeping  rootstock,  often  very  intricate ; 
he  radical  leaves,  which  mostly  die  away  at  the  time  of  flowering,  orbicular 
r  heart-shaped ;  those  of  the  stem  all  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  and 
ntire.  Stems  ascending  or  erect,  6  to  18  inches  high,  often  branched,  with 
.  few  elegantly  drooping  blue  flowers  in  a  loose  raceme  or  panicle,  or  some- 
unes  solitary.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  5  broad  lobes  much  shorter  than 
he  entire  part.  Capsule  ovoid  or  globular,  pendulous,  and  opening  in  short 
lefts  close  to  the  base. 

In  hilly  pastures,  on  heaths,  banks,  and  roadsides,  the  commonest  species 
Q  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
nd  ascending  to  great  elevations.  Abundant  all  over  Britain.  Fl.  summer 
nd  autumn, 

8.  Campannla  bederaoea,  Linn.    Tvj  Campanula. 

(Wahlenbergia,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  little  graceful,  prostrate  perennial,  with  very  slender,  thread-like 
ranches,  and  small  delicate  leaves,  mostly  orbicular  or  broadly  heart- 
haped ;  with  a  few  broad,  angular  teeth.  Flowers  on  long  filiform  pedun- 
les,  drooping  in  the  bud,  nearly  erect  when  fully  out,  and  often  drooping 
gain  as  Uie  fruit  ripens.  Corolla  not  half  an  inch  long,  narrow-bellshaped, 
f  a  delicate  pale-bluish  purple.  Capsule  almost  globular,  opening  in  3 
alves  at  the  top  between  the  calycine  teeth,  on  which  account  the  species 
i  placed  by  modem  botanists  in  the  genus  Wahlenbergia. 

In  moist,  shady  pastures,  and  woods,  chiefly  along  rills  and  banks, 
ibandant  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  extending  through  central  France, 
astward  to  the  Ehine.  In  Britain,  common  in  Ireland  and  western 
England,  as  far  north  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  east, 
rom  Sussex  in  the  south  to  Yorkshire  in  the  north.  FL  summer  and 
utumn. 

9.  Campanula  bybrida,  Linn.    Com  Campannla. 

{Specularia^  Bab.  Man.) 

A  nearly  simple  annual,  erect  or  decumbent,  branched  at  the  base,  6  to 
inches  high,  and  rather  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  much  waved  at  the  edges. 
lowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  remarkable  for  their  long, 
arrow,  triangular  ovary  and  capsule,  crowned  by  the  linear  or  oblong  leafy 
3gments  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  blue,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  very 
pen.  The  capsule  opens  by  short  clefts  close  under  the  segments  of  the 
Uyx.    Seeds  very  bright  and  shining. 

A  cornfield  weed,  apparently  of  southern  origin,  but  now  widely  spread 
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over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Not  uncommon  in  the  cornfields  of  central 
and  southern  England,  and  appears  oc3asionally  in  the  north  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  has  not  been  found  in  Ireland,  Fl.  with  the  corn. 
The  Venus' 8  looking-glass  of  our  gardens  {C.  Speculum)  is  a  nearly  allied 
species,  common  on  the  Continent,  with  the  same  long  capsule,  but  a  much 
larger  corolla,  flat,  and  exceeding  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  These  plants  aie 
now  usually  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Speeularia. 


XLV.  EEIOACILaE.    THE  HEATH  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  sometimes  very  low,  creeping,  and  almost  herba- 
ceous, or  occasionally  growing  into  small  trees,  with  entire  or 
toothed  undivided  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  drooping,  either 
solitary  or  in  small  clusters  or  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  forming  short,  terminal,  leafy  racemes.  Calyx  of  4 
or  5  divisions,  either  free  or  with  a  tube  adhering  to  the 
ovary.  Corolla  inferior  or  superior,  usually  ovoid  or  globular, 
sometimes  small  and  campanulate,  with  4  or  5  lobes,  or  (in 
the  two  last  anomalous  genera)  with  4  or  5  nearly  distinct 
petals.  Stamens  twice  as  many,  or  rarely  the  same  in  num- 
ber  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted  within  the  corolla 
but  distinct  from  it ;  anthers  opening  at  the  top  with  two 
pores,  or  (in  Monotropa)  with  transverse  valves.  Ovary  hav- 
ing usually  as  many  (rarely  apparently  tv?ice  as  many)  cells 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry,  with  one 
or  several  seeds  in  each  cell ;  the  seeds  very  small,  with  a 
fleshy  albumen. 

A  large  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  whole  world  (exceptipg  Australia), 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions,  but  not  uncommon  also  in 
hilly  districts  within  the  tropics.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  British 
Monopetals,  except  Campanulacea,  by  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  md 
from  the  latter  Order  by  the  shrubby  habit,  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and 
especially  by  the  anthers  opening  in  2  small  terminal  pores. 

Calyx-tube  adherent.     Corolla  superior.    Leaves  alternate,  often 

toothed 1.  Vaocikicm. 

Bepais  free.    Corolla  inferior. 
TTndershrube,  shrubs  or  trees.    Corolla  lobed. 
Fruit  a  berry.    Leaves  alternate,  often  toothed. 
TtJl  shrub,  or  tree.    Cells  of  the  ovary  with  several  ovules  in 

each 8.  Abbutus. 

Low,  creeping  shrubs.    One  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  .    8.  ABCTOSTAPHYLoe. 
Fruit  a  dry  capsule.    Leaves  usually  small  and  entire, 
stamens  5.    Leaves  very  small,  opposite        .       •       .       .6.  Loiseleubia. 
Stamens  8. 
Corolla  deciduous.    Leaves  scattered,  white  underneath    .    6.  Menzucsia. 
Corolla  remaining  till  the  capsule  is  ripe.   Leaves  opposite 

orwhorled     .........    7.  Bbica. 

stamens  10.    Leaves  alternate. 
Capsule  opening  by  slits  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.   Flowers 

pink. ,4.  AXDROWSDA, 
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Capenle  opening  by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions.    Flowers 

porplish-blne  .       .       • .    6.  Menzdesia. 

Herbs.    Petals  free  or  nearly  so. 
Leaves  radical  or  nearly  so.    Soape  leafless      .....    8.  Ptrola. 
Leaves  reduced  to  scales  of  the  same  ooloor  as  the  stem  ...    9.  Honotbopa. 

The  BhododendronSt  Azaleas,  KaXmias,  and  other  genera  of  our  so-called 
American  gardens,  belong  also  to  the  Ericacea,  which  comprises  perhaps 
more  ornamental  plants  than  any  other  Order.  The  Epacriaes  and  allied 
plants  which  flower  in  such  perfection  in  our  greenhouses  in  early  spring, 
form  a  closely  allied  family,  which  replaces  Ericacea  in  Australia. 

I.  VACCINIUM.    VACCINIUM. 

Low  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  solitary,  or  only 
two  or  three  together.  Calyx  with  a  short  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and 
4  or  6  small  teeth.  Corolla  superior,  with  as  many  teeth  or  divisions. 
Stamens  twice  as  many.  Berry  globular,  with  several  seeds  ^or,  at  any 
rate,  several  ovules  in  the  young  state)  in  each  cell. 

A  numerous  gentis  in  mountainous  districts  or  boggy  heaths,  over  a 
great  part  of  the  globe,  now  usually  considered  as  forming  a  distinct 
femily,  separated  from  Ericacea  proper  on  account  of  the  inferior  ovary ; 
but  this  character,  however  important  it  may  be  in  many  cases,  is,  in  this 
instance,  very  artificial.  Faccinium  has  also  been  divided  into  numerous 
genera,  chiefly  according  to  the  form  of  the  corolla ;  and  many  of  them, 
including  the  brilliant  Thibaudias,  occasionally  grown  in  our  stoves,  are 
now  generally  adopted. 

Stems  erect  or  decnmbent  at  the  base.    Leaves  decidnons.    Antbeis 
with  3  little  awns  or  points  on  the  back.    Berries  black  or  bloisb. 

Branches  angular.    Leaves  toothed 1.  V.  MyrHllus, 

Branches  terete.    Leaves  entire 2.  F.  tUiginoiutn, 

Stems  prostrate  or  creeping.     Leaves  evergreen.     Anthers  without 
awns.    Berries  red. 

Leaves  obovate,  firm.    Corolla  campannlate 8.  F.  Vitu-idcea. 

Leaves  small,  ovate  or  lanceolate.    Stem  slender.     Corolla  spread- 
ing, with  reflezed  lobes  . 4.  V.Oxpcoccos. 

1.  Vacoininm  Myrtilliui,  Linn.    BUberrj  Vacoinlnm. 

{BUherry,     Whortleberry.) 

A  small  glabrous  shrub,  with  numerous  erect  or  spreading,  angular, 
green  branches,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  or  rather  more.  Leaves  deciduous, 
ovate,  often  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  seldom  an  inch  long,  bordered 
"with  small  teeth,  and  scarcely  stalked.  Flowers  nearly  globular,  of  a  pale 
greenish-white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  growing  singly  on  short  recurved  pedi- 
cels in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Berry  globular,  nearly  black,  covered  with 
a  glaucous  bloom,  and  crowned  by  the  short  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and 
Rossian  Asia,  restricted  to  great  mountain-ranges  in  southern  Europe,  and 
tisnally  occupies  large  tracts  of  land.  Common  in  Britain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eastern  England.    Fl,  spring. 

2.  Vaccinium  nli^notum,  Linn.    Boff  Vaccinimn. 

A  smaller  plant,  more  woody  and  branched  than  V,  MyrtiUus^  with 
snudler,  obovate,  or  orbicular  leaves,  quite  entire,  but  thin,  deciduous,  and 
nmch  veined,  as  in  that  species.    The  branches  are  cylindrical,  or  have 
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scarcely  perceptible  angles,  and  are  much  shorter  and  not  so  straight 
Flowers  rather  smaller ;  the  berries  very  similar  in  size  and  colour. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Russian 
Asia,  and  northern  America ;  generally  restricted  to  greater  elevations  than 
V.  Myrtillus,  Common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  descends  to 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland.  Fl. 
sjpring, 

3.  "Vaecinimn  Vitls-idfleay  Linn.    Cowberry  Vaeolnium. 

{Bed  Whortleberry.    Cowberry,) 

Stems  much  branched,  procumbent,  and  straggling,  with  numerons 
evergreen  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Box,  Flowers 
several  together,  in  short,  dense,  terminal,  drooping  racemes.  Corolla  of 
a  pale  flesh-colour,  campanulate,  with  spreading  but  not  jreflexed  lobes. 
Berries  much  resembling  those  of  the  Cranberry,  for  which  they  are  some- 
times sold. 

In  dry,  rocky  moors  and  heaths,  and  open  woods,  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  becoming  a  mountain  plant 
in  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  spre-ad  over  Scotland,  northern  and  west- 
ern England,  "Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fl.  early  summer. 

4.  Vaooininm  Oxyooooot,  linn.    Cranberry  Vaooiniuiiit 

{Cranberry.) 

Stem  creeping,  and  very  much  more  slender  and  wiry  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  species.  Leaves  small,  evergreen,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  with 
their  edges  rolled  back,  and  the  under  side  very  glaucous.  Flowers  droop- 
ing, on  long,  slender  peduncles,  which  have  a  pair  of  small  bracts  below 
the  middle.  Corolla  deeply  divided  into  4  lobes,  which  are  very  spreading 
or  turned  back,  exposing  the  stamens.  Berry  globular,  red,  crowned  by 
the  4  short  teeth  of  the  Qalyx. 

In  peat-bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in  the  high 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe,  but  not  recorded  from  the  Caucasus. 
In  Britain,  thinly  scattered  though  widely  dijfifused  through  the  chief  part 
of  our  islands,  but  now  rendered  much  less  plentiful  than  formerly  from  the 
drainage  and  enclosure  of  waste  lands.  Fl.  summer.  It  is  often  considered 
as  forming  a  distinct  genus  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 


II.  AEBTJTTJS.    AR:BUTUS. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed,  evergreoi  leaves;  the 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  inferior,  of  6  small  sepals.  Cordlft 
ovoid,  enclosing  the  10  stamens.  Ovary  of  5  cells,  with  several  ovalesin 
each.    Fruit  an  indehiscent  berry. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  2  or  3  Asiatic  species,  one  of 
which  extends  into  Europe. 

1.  Arbutus  Vnedo,  Linn.    Common  Arbutus. 

{Arbutus.    Strawberry-tree.) 

An  evergreen  shrub  or  bushy  tree,  the  young  shoots  often  hairy,  hut 

otherwise  glabrous.     Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 

toothed,  shining  on  the  upper  side,  2  to  3  inches  long.    Flowers  in  anall, 

drooping  terminal  panicles,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves,  of  a  greenish 
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white,  often  tinged  with  pink.  Beny  red,  globular,  and  granulated,  bo  a« 
at  a  distance  to  resemble  a  strawberry,  but  dry  and  without  flavour. 

Frequent  in  hilly  districts  of  soulhem  Europe,  extending  eastward  al- 
most if  not  quite  to  the  Caucasus,  and  ascending  along  the  western  coast 
of  Europe  to  Ireland,  where  it  is  abundant  about  the  lakes  of  Killamey 
and  near  GHengariff,  but  not  indigenous  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  FL 
autumn. 

The  A.  andrackne,  from  western  Asia,  and  A,  procera,  *from  north-west 
America,  are  often  planted  in  our  gardens. 


ra.  ABCT08TAPHYL08.    BEAKBERRY. 

Low,  creeping,  or  straggling  shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers,  2  or  3  together,  in  short  terminal  racemes. 
Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  Arbutus^  but  the  ovary  has  but  one  ovule  in 
each  cell.    Fruit  a  berry,  with  5  or  fewer  seeds. 

A  considerable  American  genus,  with  a  very  few  Asiatic  and  European 
species. 

Leaves  evergreen,  shining,  and  Box-like \.  A.  Uva-vrH. 

Leaves  strongly  reined,  withering  away  at  the  end  of  the  year     .       ,    i.  A.  alpina, 

1.  Arotostapliylot  UTa-nrsl,  Spreng.    Common  Bearberrj. 

The  plant  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Cowberry ^  but  is  at  once  known 
by  the  free  ovary  and  fruit,  the  sepals  being  at  the  base  of  the  berry,  not 
Clowning  it.  The  procumbent  stems  form  large  masses,  with  numerous 
shining,  evergreen,  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  quite  entire,  and  seldom  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  the  Arbutus^  but  smaller,  from  4  to  6  to- 
gether, in  compact,  drooping  terminal  racemes.  Berrie»  globular,  of  a  bright 
red,  smooth  and  shining. 

On  rdther  dry,  heathy,  or  rocky  hills,  often  covering  considerable  tracts 
of  ground,  and  extending  over  a  great  part  of  central  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, Russian  Asia,  and  Northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland.    Fl.  spring. 

2.  Arotostapliylos  alpina,  Spreng.     Blaok  Bearberry. 

A  low,  creeping  shrub,  with  shorter  and  more  herbaceous  branches  than 
those  of  the  last  species ;  the  leaves  rather  narrower,  and  very  different  in 
consistence,  being  thin,  strongly  veined,  toothed  at  the  top,  and  withering 
awav  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Young  shoots  surrounded  by  the  scales  of 
the  leaf-buds,  which  remain  long  persistent.  Flowers  small,  usually  2  or  3 
together,  on  short,  drooping  pedicels. 

A  high  alpine  or  Arctic  plant,  common  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  at  high  altitudes  in  the  more  central 
chains  of  the  two  former  continents.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  northern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  including  Ben  Nevis.    Fl.  spring. 


IV.  AHDBOMEDA.    ANDROMEDA. 

Small  shrubs  or  herb-like  undershrubs,  chiefly  growing  in  peat-bogs, 
with  the  flowers  of  an  Arbutus,  but  a  dry  capsular  fruit  opening  in  as  many 
entire  valves  as  it  has  cells,  by  slits  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cells,  not 
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by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions  as  in  Menziesia^  each  cell  containing 
several  seeds. 

A  small  genos,  limited  by  some  modern  botanists  to  the  single  British 
species,  but  usually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  several  other  North  Am6« 
rican,  as  well  as  Asiatic  and  European  species. 

1.  Andromeda  polifoUay  Linn.    Marsli  Andromeda. 

Alow,  branching,  herb-like  shrub,  seldom  above  6  inches  high, and 
quite  glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  ^  to  1  inch  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  eve^ 
green,  with  their  edges  rolled  back,  and  very  glaucous  underneath.  Flowers 
on  rather  long  pedicels,  in  short,  terminal  racemes  or  clusters ;  the  calyx 
small,  deeply  5-lobed;  the  corolla  pale  pink,  ovoid,  enclosing  the  10 
stamens. 

In  peat-bogs  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
confined  to  central  and  northern  England,  southern  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  absent  from  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  the  plants  of  similar  Conti- 
nental distribution  are  usually  found.    Fl,  all  mmm&r. 


V.  LOISELETJEIA.    LOISELEUKIA. 

A  low,  trailing  shrub,  with  small,  opposite  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Corolla 
campanulate,  d-lobed.  Capsule  free,  with  2  or  3  cells,  opening  in  as  many 
valves  by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions,  and  containing  several  seeds. 

The  single  species  of  which  this  genus  consists  was  included  by  Linnaens 
among  his  AzaUoB^  and  some  botanists  retain  that  name  for  it^  proposing 
to  give  that  ot  Anthodendron  to  the  showy  shrubs  so  well  known  as  JjeaUas 
in  our  American  gardens,  but  such  a  change  would  entail  great  useless  con- 
fusion in  synonymy,  and  the  name  of  Loiselewia  is  now  generally  adopted, 
at  least  by  Continental  botanists. 

1.  AoUeleuria  procombens,  Desv.    Trailing  AoUelenria* 

{Azalea,  Bv\t.¥l) 

Leaves  numerous,  evergreen,  only  2  or  3  lines  long,  ovate  or  oblong, 
shining  on  their  upper  side,  with  Uie  edges  rolled  back.  Flowers  small 
and  rose-coloured,  in  short  terminal  clusters.  Valves  of  the  capsule  nsa- 
ally  shortly  split  at  the  top. 

On  mountain  moors,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
and  in  the  high  alpine  chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain  only  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.    FL  spring. 


VI.  MENZIESIA.    MENZIESU. 

Heath-like,  low  shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves,  and  blue  or  pink  flowers, 
in  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  4  or  6.  Corolla  deciduous,  ovoid,  with  4  or  5 
short  lobes.  Stamens  8  or  10.  Capside  free,  with  4  or  6  cells,  opening  in 
as  many  valves  by  the  splitting  of  the  partitions. 

A  small  northern  and  west  European  genus,  artificially  distinguished 
from  Andromeda  by  the  manner  in  which  the  capsule  opens,  from  Erica 
by  the  deciduous  corolla,  from  Loiseleuria  by  the  number  of  stamens.   It 
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has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists  into  almost  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  species. 

Flowers  pinky  with  4  lobes.    Leaves  white  underneath  .       .       .       .    I.  M.pol^oUa, 
Flowers  bboB,  with  5  lobes.    Leaves  green  on  both  sides       .       .       .    S.  if.  carulea. 

■    1.  Menmietia  poUfoUay  Sm«    8t«  Babeoc*t  Menslesia. 

(Dabeocia,  Bab.  Man.  8t,  Dabeoc's  Heath,) 
A  low  shrub,  rather  straggling  at  the  base,  with  ascending  flowering 
branches,  clothed  with  short,  rather  viscid  hairs.  Leaves  small,  the  lower 
ones  ovate,  the  upper  ones  narrow,  all  green  above,  and  very  white  under- 
neath. Flowers  very  elegant,  nearly  6  lines  long,  pink  or  sometimes  white, 
drooping  from  the  short  pedicels,  in  a  loose  terminal  raceme.  Corolla  with 
4  very  short,  spreading  lobes.    Stamens  8.     Capsule  4-celled. 

A  strictly  west  European  plant ;  common  on  the  heathy  wastes  of  the 
Asturias  and  south-western  France,  and  extending  up  to  Cunnemara  in 
Ireland,  but  unknown  in  Great  Britain.    M,  summer, 

2.  Menzletia  osemlea,  Sm.    Blue  MenslesUu 

{Phyllodoce,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  small,  much  branched  shrub.  Leaves  evergreen,  crowded,  linear, 
green  on  both  sides,  and  bordered  with  minute,  glandular  teeth,  scarcely 
risible  without  a  magnifying-glass.  Flowers  of  a  purplish  blue,  on  long 
pedicels,  clustered  three  or  four  together,  in  very  short  terminal  racemes 
or  unbels.  Corolla  4  or  6  lines  long,  with  6  ve^r  short  lobes.  Stamens 
10.    Capsule  5-celled. 

On  mountain-heaths,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  In  Britain  only  on  the  mountain  called  the  Sow  of  Athol,  in 
Perthshire,  where  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  already  extinct. 
Fl,  summer. 


Vn.  EEICA.    HEATH. 

Much-branched  shrubs,  usually  low,  but  in  some  species  attaining  8  or 
10  feet,  with  small,  entire  leaves,  usually  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  but  sometimes 
opposite  or  scattered,  and  almost  always  rolled  back  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
either  axillary  or  in  short  terminal  racemes  or  clusters,  mostly  drooping. 
Sepals  4.  Corolla  ovoid,  globular,  or  campanulate  (in  some  exotic  species 
tubular),  more  or  less  4'lobed,  and  persisting  round  the  capsule  till  its 
maturity.  Stamens  8.  Capsule  free,  with  4  cells,  opening  in  as  many  or 
twice  as  many  valves,  each  cell  with  several  seeds. 

A  genus  of  about  400  genuine  species,  besides  the  innumerable  hybrids 
and  varieties  raised  in  our  gardens.  Its  geographical  range  is  eminently 
Atlantic.  The  greater  number  of  species  come  from  south-western  Africa, 
where  they  extend  but  very  little  way  to  the  eastward.  In  Europe  also 
Heaths  are  strictly  western,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  species 
extending  a  considerable  way  eastward  along  the  sandy  wastes  of  northern 
Europe,  or  round  the  Mediterranean  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia.  The  genus  is 
otherwise  unknown  in  Asia,  America,  or  Australia. 

Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx.    Leaves  very  short,  all  opposite  .       ,    1.  E.  vulgarU, 
CoroDa  longer  than  the  calyx.    Leaves  in  threes  or  in  fours. 
Anthers  Included  within  the  corolla. 
Corolla  nearly  |  inch  long,  oblique  at  the  mouth.     Anthers 

without  awns      ..........    4.  E.HliarU, 
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Corolla  about  i  inch   long,  straight  at  the  mouth.     Anthera 
with  two  awns,  or  little  appendages  at  the  insertion  of  the 
filament. 
Leaves  three  in  a  whorl.     Flowers  numerous,  in  oblong  or 

elongated  racemes i,  E.  dnerea. 

Leaves  4  in  a  whorl.     Flowers  few,  in  terminal  clusters  or 

umbels 3.  ^.  Tetralia^. 

Anthers  protruding  from  the  corolla,  without  awns  or  appendages. 
Corolla  campanulate  or  nearly  globular.    Sepals  short.    Anthers 

short,  with  slender  filaments B.  £.  v<tgaiu. 

Corolla  narrow-ovoid.      Sepals  linear.     Anthers  oblong,  with 

flattened  filaments 6.  E.  cameo, 

1.  Brioa  Tolgraris,  Linn.    Common  Beath. 

{Calluna  vulgaris^  Brit.  Fl.  Heath  or  Ling,) 
A  low,  straggling  shrub,  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Leaves  yeij  small 
and  short,  opposite,  a  little  prolonged  at  the  base  below  their  insertion,  and 
on  the  young  shoots  closely  imbricated  in  four  rowa  Flowers  small,  of 
a  purplish  pink,  often  very  pale  or  even  white,  on  short  pedicels  along 
the  upper  branches,  forming  irregular  leafy  racemes.  Calyx  coloured  like 
the  corolla,  with  4  small  bracts  at  the  base,  often  called  an  outer  calyx. 
Corolla  concealed  by  the  calyx,  deeply  4-lobed.  Capsule  opening  by  slits 
opposite  the  partitions,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  cells,  as  in  most  other 
Heaths, 

The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  Heaths,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  central  and  northern  Europe^  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  eastward  to  the 
Ural,  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Labrador  down  to  the  Azores. 
In  Britain  very  abundanf.  FL  summer.  It  varies,  either  quite  glabrous 
or  more  or  less  downy,  or  even  hairy.  It  is  now  generally  considered  as  a 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Calhtna. 

2.  Brica  oinerea,  Linn.    Scotcli  Beath. 

(Scotch  Heather.) 

Usually  more  bushy,  and  rather  taller  than  E.  vulgaris,  the  leaves 
linear,  finer  and  more  pointed  than  in  any  of  our  other  Heaths,  and  usually 
8  in  a  whorl,  with  clusters  of  small  leaves  in  their  axils.  Flowers 
numerous,  of  a  reddish  purole,  in  very  showy,  dense  terminal  racemes. 
Sepals  small  and  narrow.  Corolla  ovoid,  about  3  lines  long,  straight  at 
the  mouth,  with  4  very  small  lobes  or  teeth.  Stamens  enclosed  in  the 
corolla,  with  small,  toothed  appendages  at  the  insertion  of  the  anther  on 
the  filament. 

Common  in  western  Europe,  from  southern  Spain  to  Norway.  Eanges 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain,  covering  immense  tracts  of  country  on 
the  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  some  of  Uie  western  English  moors.  FL 
summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Brica  TetrallXf  Linn.    CroM-leaved  Beath. 

Generally  a  lower  plant  than  E,  oinerea,  bushy  at  the  base,  with  rather 
short,  erect,  flowering  branches ;  the  leaves  in  fours,  shorter  and  less 
pointed  than  in  that  species,  and  ciliate  with  short  stifiP  hairs,  besides 
a  short  whitish  down,  which  often  clothes  the  branches  and  upper  leare*. 
Flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  E.  cinerea,  but  more  pink  in  colour,  and 
forming  little  terminal  clusters  or  close  umbels.  Appendages  to  the 
anthers  entire,  awn-like,  and  often  nearly  as  long  as  the  anUiers  them- 
selves. 

A  strictly  western  species  in  southern  Europe,  but  in  northern  Europe 
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extends  over  Sweden  and  northern  Germany  to  Courland  and  Livonia,  but 
never  so  gregarious  as  E.  cinerea.  Kanges  all  over  Britain,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  west.  Fl.  summer,  rather  late,  A  very  marked  variety,  -with 
shorter  and  broader  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  from  Cunnemara,  in  Ireland, 
and  also  from  the  Asturias,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
E,  Mackaiana  as  a  species,  and  was  formerly  adopted  as  such  by  myself, 
but  the  numerous  intermediate  specimens  I  have  since  seen,  induce  me  now 
to  consider  it  as  a  mere  variety.  Intermediate  forms  between  this  and  the 
following  species,  observed  near  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  are  believed  to  be 
natural  hybrids. 

4.  BHoa  olliaris,  Linn.    Ciliated  Beath. 

A  very  handsome  species,  readily  known  by  its  raceme  of  highly  coloured 
rosy  flowers,  of  the.  size  of  tliose  of  Menziesia  poltfolia.  It  is  a  strag- 
gling shrub,  ciliated  with  short  stiff  hairs.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate. 
Piowers  in  short  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Sepals  small 
and  ciliate.  Corolla  about  6  lines  long,  with  a  small,  very  oblique,  4-lobed 
mouth.  Stamens  enclosed  in  the  corolla,  without  any  appendages  to  the 
anthers. 

A  strictly  western  species,  extending  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  not  penetrating  far  inland.  Also  found  in  Cornwall, 
and  near  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.    FL  early  summer. 

5.  Brloa  oameay  Linn.    Medlteiranean  BeaUi. 

(E,  mediterranean  Brit.  Fl.) 

Leaves  in  fours  or  rarely  in  threes,  linear  but  obtuse,  firmer  and  thicker 
than  in  E,  cinerea*  Flowers  axillarr,  forming  leafy  racemes  either  ter- 
minal or  below  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Sepals  linear-lanceolate  and  co- 
loured. Corolla  narrow-ovoid,  about  3  lines  long,  of  a  reddish  flesh-colour. 
Anthers  protruding  slightly  from  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  oblong,  inserted 
by  their  lower  ends  on  somewhat  flattened  filaments,  without  any  appen- 
dages. 

The  geographical  range  is  different  from  that  of  most  Heaths,  being 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  lower  hills  along  the  great  central  range  of 
European  mountains,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Balkan,  where  it  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  a  rather  low,  almost  straggling  shrub.  Descending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  there  more  erect,  with  rather  smaller  flowers,  a 
form  considered  by  man^  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  E.  Tnedi- 
terranea.  It  reapp«ars  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  Ireland  in  a 
form  intermediate  between  the  extreme  Continental  varieties.  It  is  not 
wild  in  Great  Britain,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Fl.  early 
spring. 

6.  Brioa  wagrant,  Linn.    Cornltb  Beath. 

A  rather  low  species,  the  leaves  linear,  in  fours  or  sometimes  in  threes, 
as  in  E.  carnea.  Flowers  very  numerous,  axillary,  on  slender  pedicels, 
forming  terminal,  oblong  or  elongated  leafy  racemes.  Sepals  short  and 
obtuse,  Corolla  pink  or  almost  white,  rather  small,  campanulate  when 
it  first  expands,  but  becoming  nearly  globular.  Anthers  veiy  small,  ap- 
pearing double,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla  upon  slender  filaments,  with- 
out appendages. 

A  gregarious  species,  often  occupying  large  tracts  of  open  country  like 
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E.  cinerea ;  ranging  all  round  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  Greece, 
Turkey  and  I^pt,  and  ascending  along  the  Atlantic  to  Cornwall,  but  never 
penetrating  very  far  inland ;  its  supposed  Irish  station  is  very  doubtful. 
FL  summer ,  rather  early. 


YIIL  PTBOLA.    WINTERGEEEN. 

Low  herbs,  with  a  slender,  shortly  creeping  stock ;  orbicular  or  ovate, 
nearly  radical  leaves  ;  and  white  or  greenish,  £*ooping  flowers,  either  soli- 
tary or  several  in  a  short  raceme,  on  leafless,  erect  peduncles.  Sepals  5, 
small.  Petals  5,  distinct  or  slightly  joined  at  the  base,  forming  at  first  a 
spreading  corolla,  which  persists  round  the  capsule,  assuming  a  globular 
shape.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  6-celled,  opening  by  slits  in  the  middle  of 
the  cells. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere  both  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world ;  allied  to  Ericacea  in  all  essential  characters,  although 
so  different  in  habit  and  foliage.  It  has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists 
into  almost  as  many  genera  as  it  has  species. 

Flowers  solitary  .       .       •       • 1.  P,  unifiora. 

Flowers  several  in  a  raceme. 
Leayes  ovate,  pointed.      Flowers  small,  in  a  dose  one-sided 

raceme 6.  P.  tecunda. 

Leaves  ovate  or  rounded,  obtuse.    Flowers  in  a  loose  raoeme, 
nsoallyfew. 
Style  mnch  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  carved        .       .       .    S.  P.  rotundi/oUa, 
Style  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  straight         .        .       .       .    8.  P.  media. 
Style  not  longer  than  the  corolla       .       .       .       .       .       .    4.  P.  minor, 

1.  Vyrola  aniflora,  Linn.    One-llowered  IVtnterfreen. 

(Monesea  grandifloraf  Brit.  Fl.) 

Leaves  of  P.  minor,  but  rather  smaller.  Flower  rather  large,  always 
solitary  on  the  peduncle,  drooping,  nearly  white,  and  very  fragrant ;  the 
petals  ovate,  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  The  pores  of  the  anthers 
form  little  protruding  tubes  much  more  prominent  than  in  the  other  species, 
although  they  are  sometimes  observable  even  in  P.  minor.  Style  nearly 
straigtt,  with  a  broad  5-lobed  stigma. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  along 
the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Very  scarce  in  Scotland,  ana 
unknown  in  England  or  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Pyrola  rotundifollay  Linn.    &arffer  Winterffreen. 

A  larger  plant  than  P.  minor,  with  larger  and  whiter  flowers,  and  the 
petals  more  spreading,  but  chiefly  distinguished  from  it  by  the  long,  pro- 
truding, much  curved  style,  usually  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  capsule, 
with  a  much  smaller  stigma,  with  short,  erect  lobes. 

In  similar  situations  and  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  P.  minor ;  ex- 
tending further  into  central  Asia,  but  not  so  frequent  in  Europe,  and  rare 
in  Britain.    Fl,  summer, 

3.  Pyrola  media,  Swartz.    Zntermedlate  vnntergreen. 

Perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  minor,  and  sometimes  passing  almost  into 
P.  rotundifdia.  It  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  by  the  style,  which  is 
considerably  longer,  although  nearly  straight,  and  never  bo  curved  as  in 
P.  rotundifolia.    The  size  of  the  flower  is  variable. 
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The  geographical  range  and  stations  are  the  same  as  those  of  P.  minor, 
but  it  is  not  near^o  common. 

4.  Pyrola  minor,  linn.    Commoii  Winterrreen. 

Stock  perennial,  slightly  creeping,  retaining  a  few  leaves  during  the 
winter  intermixed  with  scales  produced  at  the  base  of  each  year's  shoot. 
Leaves  on  rather  long  stalks,  collected  three  or  four  together  in  one  or  two 
tofts  at  the  top  of  the  stock,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  rather  thick,  entire 
or  slightly  crenated,  wiUi  a  minute  tooth  or  gland  in  each  notch,  scarcely 
visible  withont  a  glass.  Peduncle  erect,  from  4  or  5  inches  to  twice  that 
height,  leafless  or  vnth  one  or  two  small  scales.  Flowers  drooping,  in  a 
short,  loose  raceme,  not  turned  to  one  side  as  in  the  following  species,  each 
one  in  the  axil  of  a  small,  narrow  bract.  Sepals  short  and  broad.  Petals 
ovate  or  orbicular,  quite  free,  but  concave  and  closing  over  the  stamens, 
usually  of  a  pale  pink.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Style  scarcely 
protruding  or  even  shorter  than  the  corolla,  straight  or  nearly  so,  with  a 
broad,  5-lobed,  spreading  stigma. 

In  woods  ana  moist  shady  places,  in  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  the 
extreme  north  of  America,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus.  Frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland, 
more  local  in  southern  England.    Fl.  ivmrner, 

5.  Pyrola  ■eeunda,  Linn.    Serrated  IVtnterffreen. 

Leaves  ovate,  more  pointed,  and  often  moro  distinctly  toothed  and  more 
prominently  veined  than  in  P.  minor.  Flowers  smaller,  more  numerous 
and  crowded,  and  all  remarkably  turned  to  one  side.  Sepals  very  small. 
Petals  free,  of  a  greenish  white.    Style  long  and  nearly  straight. 

The  geographical  range  is  nearly  that  P.  minor,  but  it  is  moro  local, 
and  generally  moro  northern  or  moro  alpine,  being  rarely  found  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  out  of  the  higher  mountain-ranges.  In  Britain, 
only  in  Scotland,  and  northern  England,  and  very  rarely  in  Ireland.  Fl, 
mmmer. 


IX.  MONOTBOPA.    MONOTROPE. 

Simple,  erect,  rather  succulent  herbs,  of  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish 
colour,  leafless  with  the  exception  of  small  scales  of  the  colour  of  the  stem, 
resembling  Orobanche,  and  probably  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Petals  as  many,  free  or  united 
at  the  base.  Stamens  twice  as  many.  Anthers  opening  by  transverse  slits 
or  valves,  not  by  poros  as  in  the  rest  of  the  family.  Capsule  of  4  or  5  cells, 
opening  by  slits  opposite  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Style  single,  with  a  broad 
terminal  stigma. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  obviously  allied  to  Fyrola,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the  want 
of  green  leaves.  As  in  the  case  of  Pprold,  it  has  been  divided  into  almost 
as  many  genera  as  there  are  species. 

1.  Monotropa  Bjpopityt,  Linn.    Common  Monotropa. 

{Ydlow  BircCs-negt.) 
Stem  about  6  or  8  inches  high,  often  rather  downy  in  the  upper  part, 
bearing  oblong  or  ovate  concave  scales  instead  of  leaves.     Flowers  few,  in 
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a  short  terminal  raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  of  the  same  size,  ovate 
or  oblong,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  inside,  persisting  round  the  capsule. 
Anthers  small,  on  slender  filaments,  opening  by  transverse  valves.  The 
terminal  fiower  has  its  parts  in  fours,  the  lateral  ones  in  fives.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  turning  black  in  drying. 

In  Fir,  Birch,  and  Beech  woods,  in  Europe  and  all  across  Kussian  Asia 
and  North  America,  becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe,  but 
extends  neither  to  high  northern  latitudes  nor  to  great  elevationd  in  the 
Alps.  Scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  but  only  found  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  very  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl, 


XLVI.  PEIMULACKE.    THE  PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  leaves  undivided  except  when  under  water ; 
the  flowers  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  umbels. 
Calyx  usually  of  6,  sometimes  4,  6,  or  7  divisions  or  teeth. 
Corolla  regular,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  as  many 
lobes  or  teeth  as  divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  rarely  wanting. 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  in  the 
tube  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lobes,  or  where  there  is  no 
corolla,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Capsule 
single,  1-celled,  containing  several  seeds  attached  to  or  im- 
mersed in  a  free  central  placenta,  which  is  often  thick  and 
globular.     Style  single,  with  a  capitate  stigma. 

A  widely  spread  family,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
especially  high  mountains,  often  at  very  great  elevations.  A  few  species 
reappear  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  even  within  the  tropics,  but  the 
group  is  there  represented  chiefly  by  the  Myrsinacea^  which  scarcely  differ, 
except  in  their  arboreous  or  shrubby  growth.  Both  these  families  are 
chiefly  distinguished  from  other  regular-flowered  Monopetah  by  the  stamens 
being  opposite  to,  not  alternate  with,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  This  cha- 
racter requires  some  care  in  observing  it,  especially  in  those  species  of 
Lysimcwhia  which  have  a  deeply  divided,  rotate  corolla,  and  the  stamens 
erect  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Aquatic  plant,  with  the  leaves  all  submerged  and  pinnate,  with  linear 

lobes 1.  HoTTONiA. 

Terrestrial  plants,  leaves  undivided. 
Leaves  opposite,  whorled  or  rarely  alternate.    Flowers  axillary  or 
rarely  terminal, 
stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  In  fours         .       .       .       .8.  Centdncdldb. 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  flower  in  fives. 

No  corolla.    Calyx  pinkish 6.  Glaux. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla. 
Capsule  opening  at  the  top.    Flowers  yellow        .       .       .4.  Ltsimachu. 
Capsule  opening  transversely.    Flowers  blue  or  red      .       .7.  Anagallib. 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical,  or  the  upper  ones  irregularly  whorled. 
Flowers  terminal. 
Leaves  all  radical.    Flowers  solitary  or  umbellate,  on  radical  pe- 
duncles.   Tube  of  the  corolla  distinct. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical,  lobes  spreading.    No  tubers      .    2.  Fbimula. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  nearly  globular,  lobes  reflexed.     Rootstock 

tuberous         . 3.  CrGLAMBf. 
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Stem  leafy. 
LeaveB  in  one  terminal  whorl,  with  a  few  alternate  ones  below, 

Pedoncles  few,  terminal,  (me-flowered.    Corolla  rotate       .    5.  Trirntalib. 
Leaves  all  alternate.      Flowers  smaU,  white,  in  a  terminal 

raceme 9.  Samolus. 

The  Dodecatheon,  or  Aimrican  Cowslip^  of  our  gardens,  Mongs  also  to 
Jhrimulacea.  The  allied  family  of  Mt/rsinacea,  mentioned  above,  is  repre- 
sented in  our  planthouses  by  a  species  of  Ardisia, 

I.  HOTTOVIA.    HOTTONIA. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  submerged,  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  flowers  in  whorls 
forming  a  terminal  raceme ;  differing  from  Primula  in  the  more  deeply 
divided  calyx,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  opens  by  lateral  slits  instead  of 
terminal  teeth 

Besides  our  own  species,  the  genus  only  comprises  a  single  North  Ame- 
rican one. 

1.  Bottonla  palnstrUf  Linn.    Water  Bottonia. 

{Water  Violet.    Feather/oil.) 

Stock  perennial  and  creeping,  with  whorled  leafy  branches  entirely 
submerged ;  the  leaves  alternate  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  narrow-linear 
lobes.  From  the  centre  of  the  whorl  a  single,  erect,  leafless  fiower-stem 
arises  out  of  the  water,  bearing  at  intervals  whorls  of  from  3  to  6  or  6 
handsome,  pale-purple  flowers,  on  short  pedicels,  each  with  a  small  bract 
at  its  base.  Calyx  of  6  deep,  b'near  divisions.  Corolla  with  a  straight 
tube,  rather  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  a  broad,  6-lobed 
limb. 

In  pools  and  channels,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  but  not  extend- 
ing to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Very  local  in  western  England  and  in  Ireland, 
more  common  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts,  and  not  found  in  Scot- 
land.   Fl,  early  summer. 


n.  PBIMULA.    PRIMROSE. 

Herbs,  with  radical  leaves ;  the  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  a  terminal 
umbel,  on  leafless,  radical  peduncles.  Calyx  tabular  or  campanulate,  with 
6  teeth  or  lobes  not  reaching  to  the  base.  ^  Corolla  with  a  straight  tube, 
and  a  spreading,  6-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  often  notched  or  2-clefb.  Capsule 
opening  at  the  top  in  five  teeth. 

A  genus  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia, 
containing  many  alpine  species,  one  of  which  reappears  in  Antarctic 
America. 

Leaves  rather  large,  wrinkled,  light  green.     Lobes  of   the  corolla 

dightly  notched 1.  P.verU, 

PeduQcl^  apparently  radical,  and  one-flowered        ....    Var.  a.  Primrose, 
Pedoncles  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  flowers. 

Limb  of  the  corolla  small  and  concave Var.  b.  Cowslip, 

Limb  of  the  corolla  broad  and  flat Var.  c.  Oxlip. 

Leaves  small,  not  wrinkled,  covered  underneath  as  well  as  the  calyx 

with  a  white  meal.     Corolla  small,  the  lobes  deeply  notched       .    2.  P,/arino»a, 

1.  Frlmala  veria,  Linn.    Common  Primrose. 

Stock  perennial  and  tufted.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  usually  about  3 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  green,  slightly  toothed  and  much  wrinkled.     Calyx 
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tabular,  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length.  Corolla  nsually  yellow  or 
straw-coloured;  the  tube  nearly  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx;  the 
limb  deeply  5-lobed,  each  lobe  shortly  notched.  Stamens  induded  in  the 
tube. 

In  meadows,  open  woods,  and  hedge-banks,  in  Europe  and  Bnssian 
Asia.  Fl.  Spring.  It  occurs  commonly  in  three  different  forms,  origmally 
united  by  Linnaeus  under  one  botanical  species,  but  since  hiB  days  con- 
sidered by  most  botanists  as  so  many  distinct  and  constant  apecies,  although 
more  recent  investigation  has  shown  that  Linnseus's  views  were  correct 
The  Polyanthuses  of  our  gardens  are  cultivated  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
The  three  indigenous  races  are : 

a.  The  Primrose  (P.  vulgaris).  More  or  less  haiijr.  Peduncles  ap- 
parently all  radical,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a  single  large 
flower,  with  a  broad  flat  limb.  Calyx-teeth  narrow  and  pointed.  If  closely 
examined  the  pedimcles  will,  however,  be  seen  really  to  spring  from  an 
umbel,  of  which  the  common  stalk  is  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  by  the 
base  of  the  leaves. — On  hedge-banks  and  in  rather  open  woods ;  partacnlarly 
abundant  in  Britain,  and  extends  over  central  Europe  and  some  moun- 
tainous districts  of  southern  Europe,  wanting  in  north-eastern  Europe,  and 
not  recorded  from  the  Altai  or  from  Siberia. 

b.  The  Cowslip  (P.  veris).  Not  hairy,  but  often  covered  with  a  minute, 
pale  down.  Flower-stalks  rising  above  the  leaves,  bearing  an  umbel  of 
flowers.  Calyx-teeth  usually  broad  and  obtuse.  Corolla  with  a  concave 
or  cup-shaped  limb,  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  Primrose,  but  varying 
in  size.-' In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  abundant  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Caucasus  and  Altai,  and  ex- 
tending much  farther  over  southern  Europe  than  the  other  varieties.  Not 
however  an  Arctic  plant,  and,  in  Britain,  not  so  common  in  Scotland  as  in 
England. 

c.  The  Oxlip  (P.  elatior),  including  all  the  intermediate  forms  which 
have  the  limb  of  the  corolla  broader  and  flatter  than  in  the  Cowslip,  hot 
the  flowers  in  an  umbel  raised  above  the  ground,  and  usually  above  the 
leaves,  on  a  common  peduncle.  Calyx  and  hia-iriness  partaking  sometimes 
of  those  of  the  Primrose,  sometimes  of  the  Cowslip. — Usually  in  moister 
and  more  luxuriant  meadows  and  pastures  than  the  Cowslip,  in  less  shady 
situations  than  the  Primrose,  but  frequently  intermixed  wilt  either,  or  wiA 
both,  and  passing  gradually  into  the  one  or  the  other.  G-eographical  range 
nearly  that  of  the  Cowslip,  but  much  less  abundant,  except  in  some  parts 
of  central  Europe.  It  is  now  generally  believed  there  is  really  a  distinct 
species,  P.  datior,  Jacq.,  closely  resembling  the  hybrid  Oxlip,  but  di£fering 
in  the  more  villous  calyx,  paler  flowers,  and  the  absence  of  folds  usually  to 
be  seen  in  the  orifice  of  the  corolla  in  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  &Contia&i- 
tal  plant  occurring  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England ;  bnt  the 
distinctness  is  scarcely  proved  satisfactorily. 

2.  Fiimnla  tarinona^  linn.    Mealy  Primrose. 

Stock  tufted  as  in  the  last,  but  the  leaves  mnch  smaller,  often  not  an 
inch  long,  glabrotis  above,  and  usually  covered  underneath  with  a  white, 
maaly,  minute  down,  also  observable  on  the  peduncle  and  calyx,  and  only 
disappearing  on  a  few  very  luxuriant  specimens  grown  in  the  shade.  Fed* 
uncle  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  a  compact  umbel  of  small  pale- 
lilac  flowers,  with  a  yellow  eye ;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  narrow,  and 
deeply  notched. 
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In  moantain  pastnres,  in  all  the  great  moantain  ranges  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  penetrating  fskr  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  reappearing  in  Antarctic 
America.  Not  uncommon  in  northern  England,  and,  although  more  rare 
in  Scotland,  it  is  found  even  in  the  extreme  north,  but  not  recorded  from 
Ireland.  Specimens  irom  northern  Scotland,  with  broader  leaves,  and 
Bhorter  and  brocuier  lobes  to  the  corolla,  have  been  distinguished  under  the 
Dame  of  P.  scotuxif  Hook. 


IIL  CfTCLAMEN.    CYCLAMEN. 

Perennials,  with  a  globular,  tuberous  rootstock,  and  radical  leaves,  and 
one-flowered  peduncles.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  with  a  campanulate  tube, 
and  5  lobes  closely  reflexed  over  the  calyx.  Capsule  globular,  opening  in 
5  valves, 

A  veiy  distinct  genus,  comprising  but  few  species,  from  southern  Eu- 
rope and  Western  Aisia. 

1.  Cjolamen  europaeiun,  linn.    Common  Cyolamon. 

(C  hederctfoliumt  Brit.  Fl.     Sowbread,) 

Kootstock  forming  a  tuber,  varying  from  ^  to  near  2  inches  diameter, 
according  to  age  and  station.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  heart-shaped,  more 
or  less  angular  and  toothed  ;  often  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour  underneath. 
Peduncles  radical,  spirally  rolled  inwards  after  flowering,  so  as  to  bury  the 
capsules  in  the  earth.  Flower  rather  large,  white  or  rose-coloured,  fragrant 
or  scentless,  drooping  from  the  summit  of  the  peduncle,  with  the  oval  or 
oblong  lobes  of  the  corolla  turned  upwards. 

In  woods,  on  banks,  and  under  rocks,  in  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  and,  having  been  long  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  has  established 
itself  in  a  few  localities  in  southern  and  eastern  England.  Fl.  atUumn, 
In  its  native  country  it  varies  much  in  foliage,  in  the  precise  shape  of  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  and  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  as  well  as  in  the  time 
of  flowering ;  and  it  is  believed  that  two  at  least  of  the  supposed  species 
founded  upon  these  diflferences  have  been  gathered  in  England  apparently 
'^Id.  Numerous  forms,  either  varieties  of  C,  europ<Bumf  or  distinct  south 
£nropean  species,  are  in  cultivation. 


IV.  LYSIMACHIA.    LYSIMACHU. 

Perennials,  with  erect  or  trailing  stems,  opposite  or  whorled  leaves ;  the 
flowers  usually  yellow,  either  solitary  on  axillary  pedicels  or  collected  in 
terminal  or  rarely  axillary  racemes  or  clusters.  Calyx  deeply  6-cleft. 
Corolla  rotate  or  campanulate,  deeply  6-lobed.  Stamens  6.  Capsule 
opening  in  6  or  10  valves.  Occasionally  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in 
sixes  instead  of  fives. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

Steaaa  erect.    Peduncles  many-flowered. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  short  terminal  panicles.  Lobes 

of  the  corolla  broad l.L,  vulgaris. 

leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  Lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla narrow  and  short ,    2.  L.  thyrsiMra. 
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stems  procumbent  or  trailing.    Peduncles  1-flowered,  axillary. 
Flowers  small,  rotate.    Calyx-segments  very  narrow      .       .       .    4.  Z.  nemorvm. 
Flowers  large,  almost  campanulate.    Calyx-segments  broad  .       ,    Z.  L,  nummvlaria. 

Besides  the  above,  L.  ciliataj  Linn.,  a  North  American  species,  has  been 
gathered  apparently  wild  in  Cumberland  and  near  Dumbarton.  It  is  an 
erect  plant,  like  L.  vulgaris^  but  with  fewer  flowers  on  longer  pedicels,  the 
corolla  more  rotate  and  paler  coloured,  fringed  at  the  edge,  and  the  stamens 
free  and  spreading. 

1.  Aytimacliia  ▼nlgrarlSf  Linn.    Common  Aysimachla. 

{Loosestrife,) 

Stem  erect,  branched,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  more  or  less  downy. 
Leaves  usually  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  rather  large,  broadly  lanceolate  or 
nearly  ovate.  Flowers  in  short,  compound  racemes,  or  panicles,  in  the 
upper  axils  and  at  the  summit  of  the  branches,  forming  a  terminal,  leafy 
panicle.  Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate  and  pointed,  varying  nnwi 
in  breadth,  and  more  or  less  ciliate  on  the  edges.  Corolla  yellow,  rather 
campanulate  than  rotate,  deeply  divided  into  5  broad  lobes.  Stamens  con- 
nected at  the  base  into  a  cup  enclosing  the  ovary. 

On  shady  banks,  and  along  streams,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  £rom 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Frequent  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  less  so  in  Scotland.  Fl,  summer^  rather  late. 
L,  punctata  is  a  marked  variety  of  this  species,  not  uncommon  in  Germany 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  occurring,  mixed  with  the  common  form,  in 
north  western  England  and  south-western  Scotland.  It  has  the  pedicels 
usually  1  -flowered  in  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves,  the  sepals  rather  nar- 
rower, and  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  fringed  with  minute  glandular  hairs; 
but  none  of  these  characters  are  constant. 

2.  Kyslmachla  thyrsiflorav  Linn.    Tufted  Kysimachia. 

Stem  erect,  simple,  1  to  2  feet  high,  sometimes  slightly  downy.  Leares 
sessile,  lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  small  and  yellow,  in  dense 
axillary  racemes,  more  or  less  pedunculate,  but  always  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  the  st€unens  and  styles  very  prominent, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  as  often  in  sixes  as  in  fives. 

On  wet  banks,  and  along  streams,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and 
northern  Asia  and  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Veiy  local 
in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  northern  England  and  central  Scotland.  FL 
summer, 

8.  Kysimachia  nammiilarla,  Linn.    Moneywort  Ayslmadila- 

Stems  prostrate,  trailing  to  the  length  of  1  or  2  feet,  often  rooting  at 
the  nodes.  Leaves  opposite,  broadly  ovate  or  rounded,  very  obtuse,  on 
short  stalks.  Flowers  yellow,  large  and  handsome,  on  axillary  peduncles, 
not  so  long  as  the  leaves ;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  broadly  ovate  and 
pointed ;  the  corolla  concave,  deeply  divided  into  6  ovate  lobes.  Stamens 
erect  in  the  centre,  with  the  filaments  slightly  connected  at  the  base. 

On  banks,  under  hedges,  and  in  moist  pastures,  all  over  Europe,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Common  in  England, 
extending  apparently  to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  rare  in  Ireland. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  fcyslmachla  nemomm,  Linn.    UTood  Kysimaebia. 

A  procumbent  plant,  with  the  habit  and  rotate  corolla  of  AnagaUis 
'vensis,  bnt  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  the  capsule  of  a  Lysimachia, 
em  slender,  often  rooting  at  the  base,  6  inches  to  a  foot  long.  Leaves 
iposite,  broadly  ovate,  on  short  stalks.  Pedicels  slender,  axillary,  rather 
nger  than  the  leaves,  each  with  a  single,  rather  small  flower.  Calyx- 
gments  narrow  and  pointed.  Corolla  rotate,  of  a  bright  yellow.  Stamens 
lite  free,  with  slender  filaments.  As  the  capstde  ripens,  the  pedicels  roll 
imd,  as  in  AnagaUis  arvensis. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  not  uncommon  in  western  Europe,  extending 
r  northward  in  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  through  central  Europe  to 
pansylvania.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl.  all  summer. 


V.  TBISNTALIS.    TRIENTALE. 

A  single  species,  only  distinguished  from  Lysimachia  by  a  somewhat 
fiferent  habit,  and  by  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  usually  in  sevens  in- 
ead  of  in  fives,  although  tnese  numbers  are  not  quite  constant. 

1.  Trientalis  enropeeat  Linn.    Common  Trlentale. 

Rootstock  perennial  and  slightly  creeping.  Stems  erect,  simple,  3  to  6 
iches  high,  bearing  at  the  top  a  tuft  or  irregular  whorl  of  6  or  6  leaves, 
irying  foom  obovate  to  lanceolate,  usually  pointed,  the  largest  near  2  inches 
'Dg,  with  2  or  3  small  alternate  leaves  below  the  wtorl.  From  the  centre 
:  the  leaves  arise  from  1  to  4  slender  pedicels,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
Lch  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  white  or  pale  pink,  with  a  yellow  ring, 
ither  larger  than  in  Lysimachia  nemorum.  Calyx-segments  narrow.  Co- 
)lla  rotate.    Stamens  with  slender  filaments,  and  short,  recurved  anthers. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  reappearing 
ere  and  there  in  mountain  woods  of  central  Europe.  Common  in  the  Scotch 
jghlands,  more  rare  in  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in  Ireland. 
I  early  summer, 

VI.  GLAUX.    GLAUX. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  from  all  Primulacea  by  the  absence  of 
ay  real  corolla,  the  coloured  campanulate  calyx  assuming  the  appearance 
I  one,  the  stamens  alternating  with  its  lobes.    Capsule  opening  m  2  or  4 

ilves. 

1.  Olauz  marltlma,  Linn.    Sea  CUaux. 
(Sea  Milkwort.    Black  Saltwort.) 

A  low,  decumbent,  branching  perennial,  glabrous  and  often  slightly  sue- 
Qlent,  from  3  to  4  or  5  rarely  6  inches  high,  with  a  more  or  less  creeping 
)ot8tock.  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite,  sessile,  ovate,  oblong  or  almost 
near,  and  entire.  Flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  not  2  lines  long.  Calyx 
eeply  5-lobed.  Stamens  about  the  same  length,  with  slender  filaments 
ad  small  anthers. 

On  sands,  salt-marshes,  and  muddy  places,  near  the  sea,  in  Europe, 
orthem  Asia,  and  America,  extending  to  the  salt  tracts  and  inland  seas  of 
antral  Asia.     Common  on  the  British  coasts.    Fl.  summer. 
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Vn.  AVAGALLIS.    PIMPERNEL. 

Procmnbent  or  creeping  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  opposite  axil- 
lary flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  Calyx  deeply  cleft  into  5  narrow  segments. 
Corolla  5-cleft,  rotate  or  campannlate.  Stamens  5.  Capsule  opening  trans- 
versely by  a  circular  fissure  across  the  middle. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  central  Asia, 
with  one  South  American  species. 


Axmnal.    Corolla  rotate,  blue  or  red   .       .       .       .       .       .       .       ,    1,  A.i 

Perennial.    CloroUa  campannlate,  of  a  delicate  pale  pink .       .       .       ,    2»  A.  tn^ih 

1.  Anagrallto  arvensis*  Linn.    Cominoii  Pimpernel* 

{ShephercPs  Weather-glass.) 
A  neat,  much  branched,  procumbent  annual,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  long, 
with  opposite,  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  and  entire  leaves.  Pedicels  con8ide^ 
ably  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  rolled  back  as  the  capsule  ripens.  Calyx- 
divisions  pointed.  Corolla  rotate,  usually  of  a  bright  red  within,  but 
occasionally  pale  pink,  or  white,  or  bright  blue. 

A  very  common  weed  of  cultivation,  in  cornflelds,  gardens,  waste  places, 
etc.,  all  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  has 
accompanied  man  m  his  migrations  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  Fl.  the 
whole  season.  The  blue  variety,  by  some  ranked  as  a  species  {A.  caruka, 
Sm.),  is  as  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe  as  the  redone,bat'witli 
us  it  is  rare. 

2.  Anagrallis  tenellatLinn.-  Bogr  Pimpernel. 

A  delicate,  slender,  creeping  perennial,  only  a  few  inches  long,  with  veiy 
small,  orbicular,  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  very  elegant,  of  a  pale  pink,  on 
long  slender  pedicels.  Segments  of  the  calyx  pointed  but  short.  Corolla 
narrow  campannlate,  of  a.  very  delicate  texture,  and  deeply  d-clefb.  Stamens 
erect  in  the  centre,  with  very  woolly  filaments. 

On  wet,  mossy  banks,  and  bogs,  chiefly  along  rivulets,  throughout 
western  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  north-western  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
here  and  there  round  the  Mediterranean.  Spread  ovej  the  greater  part  of 
Britain,  but  chiefly  in  the  west  from  Cornwall  to  Shetland,  and  in  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer. 


Vin.  CBITTUNCULUS.    CENTUKCLE. 

Small,  slender  annuals,  with  minute  axillary  flowers,  differing  hm 
AnagaUis  in  their  alternate  leaves,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  heing  in 
fours  instead  of  in  fives. 

Besides  our  own  species,  the  genus  contains  but  very  few,  all  from 
America. 

1.  Centnnculiis  minimus,  Linn.    Small  Centnncle. 

{Chaffweed.) 

Stem  often  under  an  inch  and  seldom  3  inches  high,  branched  at  the 
base  only.  Leaves  ovate,  1  to  2  lines  long.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  Calyx-divisions  linear.  Corolla  pink,  very  minute*  Cap- 
sule opening  transversely  as  in  Anagallis. 

In  moist,  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  ranging  over  Europe,  Eussiau  Asia, 
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Drthepn  and  even  tropical  America,  but  everywhere  thinly  scattered  or 
equently  oyerlooked.  Indicated  in  several  localities  in  England,  southern 
x)tland,  and  Ireland.    Fl,  sumTner, 


IX.  SAMOLUS.    SAMOLE. 

Herbs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx 
unpanulate,  partially  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  with  5  teeth  or 
fbes.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  5  spreading  lobes,  and  a  small  scale  he- 
reon eadi  lobe,  alternating  with  the  stamens.  Capsule  inferior,  opening 
I  5  valves. 

A  small  genus,  belonging,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  species,  exclu- 
vely  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

1.  Samoliui  Valmrandly  Linn.     Brookweed  Samole. 

{Brookweed,) 

A  glabrous,  bright  green  annual  or  perennial,  with  a  tuft  of  obovate  and 
prea£ng  radical  leaves.  Flowering  stems  3  or  4  inches  to  near  a  foot 
igh,  slightly  branched,  bearing  a  few  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  loose 
icemes  of  small  white  flowers.  Pedicels  rather  long,  with  a  green  bract 
little  above  the  middle.  Capsules  small,  globular,  crowned  by  the  short 
road  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

Crenerally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  abundant  in  mari- 
ime  sands  and  marshes,  but  in  many  countries  found  also  far  inland.  In 
Iritain,  almost  always  near  the  sea,  and  chiefly  along  the  west  coast.  FL 
ummer  and  autumn. 


OiVII.  LEHTIBULACBJE.  THE  PINGUICUL  A  FAMILY. 

Marsh  or  aquatic  plants,  with  radical  or  floating  leayes  (or 
ometimes  none),  and  very  irregular  flowers,  either  solitary  or 
everal  in  a  raceme,  on  leafless,  radical  or  terminal  peduncles. 
)alyx  variously  divided.  Corolla  2.1ipped,  projecting  at  the 
)ase  into  a  pouch  or  spur.  Stamens  2.  Ovary  and  capsule 
-celled,  with  several  seeds  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 

A  family  of  very  few  genera,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
;lobe.  Their  spurred  flowers  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of 
^Anaria,  in  Scrophulariacea,  next  to  which  they  might  perhaps  be  better 
)laced,  although  the  ovary  and  capsule  are  those  of  Frimulacea,  with  which 
)otani8ts  more  generally  associate  them. 

Jalyx  4- or  e-lobed.    Leaves  entire,  radical 1.  Pinguicdt.a. 

Myx  3-bbed.    Leaves  floating,  much  divided     .....    3.  Utricularia. 

I.  PIITGUICULA.    BUTTEEWORT. 

Plants  growing  in  bogs  or  on  wet  rocks,  with  radical,  entire  leaves,  and 
mellow  or  purple  flowers,  on  leafless  radical  peduncles.  Calyx  with  4  or 
)  teeth  or  lobes,  arranged  in  two  lips.  Corolla  spurred,  with  a  broad,  open 
mouth ;  the  upper  lip  short,  broad,  and  2-lob€d ;  the  lower  one  usually 
longer,  broadly  3-lobed.    Capsule  opening  in  2  or  4  valves.  ^-^  , 
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The  genus  is  limited  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Floweni  violet-parple,  often  large.     Spar  long,  slender,  and  nearly 

straight I,  P.  vulffarU, 

Flowers  yellow  or  pale-ooloored.    Spur  small,  conical  or  carved. 
Spar  very  short,  nearly  straight,    Middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  of  the 

ooroUa  much  larger  than  the  others.    Upper  lip  short  .        .       .    2.  P.  alplM. 
Spur  curved.    Lobes  of  the  lower  Up  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal,  and 

scarcely  longer  than  the  upper  lip 3.  P.  lutUanka. 

1.  Plnffalcnla  Tulgraiis,  linn.    Common  Butterworti 

Leayes  spreading,  ovate  or  broadly  oblong,  of  a  light  green,  somewhat 
succulent,  and  covered  with  little  crystalline  points,  which  give  them  & 
wet,  danuny  appearance.  Flower-stalks  3  to  5  inches  high,  with  a  single 
handsome,  bluish-purple  flower ;  the  broad,  campanulate  throat  of  Uie 
corolla  attached  laterally  to  the  receptacle,  and  projected  below  into  a  slender 
spur  about  its  own  length ;  the  lobes  broad,  the  2  upper  ones  (next  the 
calyx)  considerably  shorter  than  the  3  lower  ones.  Capsule  ovate,  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Along  mountain  rills  and  on  wet  rocks,  in  northern  Europe,  all  romid 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  along  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  western  hilly  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  Fl.  sumTner,  commencmg  very 
early.  A  large-flow6red  and  very  handsome  variety,  with  broader  lobes, 
and  a  long  spur  to  the  corolla,  and  a  more  obtuse  capsule,  P.  grandma, 
Lam.,  occurs  in  the  bogs  of  south-western  Ireland,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  however  it  passes 
gradually  into  the  commoner  form. 

2.  Flngrnlcula  alplnat  Linn.     Alpine  Butterwort. 

Generally  a  smaller  plant  than  P.  mUgaris,  with  much  smaller  flowers, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  slightly  purplish  colour.  The  spur  is  short  and  obtuse, 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  unequal  and  broad,  the  middle  one  of  the  lower  lip 
much  longer  and  broader  than  the  two  lateral  ones. 

A  very  northern  or  high  alpine  plant,  common  in  the  Arctic  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  along  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Europe  and  Rns- 
sian  Asia.  In  Britain  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  Sco^ 
land.    Fl.  early  summer, 

8.  Plngruicula  lusltanlcat  Linn.    Pale  Butterwort. 

Leaves  of  P.  vulgaris,  but  usually  smaller.  Pedimcles  very  slendtf, 
with  a  pale  yellow  flower,  tinged  with  lilac,  still  smaller  than  in  P.  alpma; 
the  spur  always  much  curved,  rather  larger  in  proportion  than  in  P.  o^/nwa, 
but  much  shorter  than  in  P.  vulgaris ;  the  lips  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal  in 
length,  and  the  lobes  of  the  lower  one  almost  equal  in  breadth.  Capsule 
globular. 
-  A  west  European  plant,  common  in  the  bogs  of  Portugal  and  western 
Spain,  and  France,  and  extending  to  Ireland,  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England,  and  west  of  Scotland.    Fl.  all  sumTner. 


11.  UTEICULAEIA.    BLADDERWORT. 

Some  exotic  species  are  marsh  plants,  either  leafless  or  with  entire 
radical  leaves  and  1 -flowered  peduncles;  the  European  ones  are  all  floating 
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)Iants,  inthoQt  real  roots  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  with  long,  roct-like 
sapiUaiy  branches  or  rootetocks,  all  submerged  ;  their  leaves  divided  into 
thort  camllary  segments,  interspersed  with  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  full 
)f  air.  flowers  in  the  terminal  raceme,  on  a  leafless  flower-stem  arising 
)at  of  the  water  from  a  tufb  of  the  floating  branches.  Oaljx  deeply  2- 
obed.  Corolla  spurred  as  in  Pinguicuia,  but  the  mouth  is  closed  or  nearly 
K)  by  the  convex  palate,  the  lobes  of  the  lips  being  turned  back.  Capsule 
{lobular,  opening  in  2  valves. 

A  considerable  genus,  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  world. 

Bladders  interq)er9ed  with  tbe  leaves. 

Flowers  of  a  rich  yellow,  about  6  to  8  lines  long.    Spur  conical     .  I,  U.  vulgaris. 

Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  not  4  lines  long.    Spur  very  short   .       *  2.  U.  minor. 

Bladders  on  separate  branches  from  tbe  leaves Z.  U,  intermedia, 

1.  Vtrioularia  wiilffmrto,  Linn.    Common  BUUIderwort. 

The  root-like  floating  branches  often  extend  to  a  length  of  6  inches  to 
\  foot  or  more,  bearing  numerous  capillary,  much  divided  leaves,  from  \  to 

1  inch  long,  and  mora  or  less  interspersed  with  little  green  vesicles.  Flower- 
items  6  to  8  inches  high,  bearing  a  few  rather  large  yellow  flowers.  Bracts 
it  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  and  lobes  of  the  calyx,  broad  and  thin.  CorolU 
nrith  a  short,  conical,  more  or  less  curved  spur,  and  a  broad  convex  palate ; 
the  upper  lip  very  short,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  palate ;  the  lower 
lip  much  longer,  thrown  back  from  the  ptUate ;  the  lateral  lobes  turned 
iownwards. 

In  deep  pools,  and  water-channels,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  tropics.  Widely  distributed  over  Britain,  although 
not  a  common  plant.  Ft.  summer,  A  slender  varietv,  with  long  pedicels 
remaining  erect  after  flowering,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  projecting 
beyond  the  small  palate,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the  name 
of  U.  neglectaf  Lenm.  It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

2.  irtricnlarla  minor,  Linn.    Cesser  Bladderwort. 

Differs  chiefly  from  U.  vulgaris  in  the  small  size  of  all  its  parts. 
The  floating  branches  are  very  slender,  those  of  the  flowering  plant  usually 

2  or  3  inches  long,  but  when  barren  often  longer,  and  intricately  branched ; 
the  leaves  small,  very  fine,  with  few  forked  lobes,  and  seldom  more  than 
1  OP  2  bladders  to  each,  or  often  without  any.  Flowers  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  size  of  those  of  U.  vulgaris^  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  the  lower  lip 
much  flatter ;  the  spur  usually  reduced  to  a  short,  broad  protuberance. 

Appears  to  be  as  widely  spread  Over  northern  and  central  £urope,  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  and  northern  America  as  U.  vulgaris^  but  not  extending  so  far  to 
the  southward.  Rather  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  less  so  in  Eng- 
hwd.    Fl.  summer. 

8.  irtrlenlaiia  intermedia,  Hayne.     Zntennediate  Bladderwort. 

Intermediate  in  size  between  U.  vulgaris  and  Z7.  mitwr,  and  distinguished 
from  both  by  the  leaves  crowded  into  tufts  at  the  ends  of  branches  without 
bladders,  the  bladders  being  few,  and  placed  at  the  ends  of  leafless  branches. 
Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  larger  than  in  U.  minoTf  with  a  much  more 
prominent  spur. 

In  central  and  western  Europe,  much  more  rare  than  the  preceding 
species.   In  Britain,  indicated  in  Dorsetshire,  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  western    t 
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Ireland.  Fl,  summer,  I  have  not  seen  it  growing,  and  from  dried  speci- 
mens I  had  thought  that  the  British  plant  so  called,  usually  barren,  was  a 
variety  of  U.  minor,  some  of  the  bladder-bearing  branches  showing  a  few  leaves. 
Mr.  J.  Carroll,  of  Cork,  informs  me,  however,  that  it  flowers  abundantly  be- 
tween Galway  and  Clifden,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  U.  minor  by 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  plant  growing. 


The  Snowdrop-tree  (Halesia)  firom  North  America,  and  the  Styrax  from 
south-eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  both  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
our  shrubberies  ana  plantations,  belong  to  the  small  Styrax  family,  which 
is  entirely  exotic.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  calyx  often 
partially  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  stamens, 
although  inserted  on  the  corolla,  usually  more  or  less  united  together. 


XLVm.  OLEACEJE.    THE  OLIVE  FAMILY. 

(Jaaminaoea,  1st  edit.) 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  climbers,  with  opposite  (or  in  a  very 
few  exotic  species  alternate)  leaves,  entire  or  pinnate,  and 
flowers  nsnally  in  terminal  panicles  or  clusters.  Calyx  and 
corolla  regular,  each  of  4  or  6  divisions,  or  in  a  few  specieB 
entirely  deficient.  Stamens  2.  Ovary  and  fruit  2-celled,  each 
cell  containing  1  or  2  seeds. 

An  Order  widely  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe,  readily 
known  by  the  two  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  without  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  its  divisions.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  :— 
OleacecB  proper,  with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  4  or  2,  and  usually  valvate 
in  the  bud,  which  comprises  the  two  British  genera,  as  well  as  the  Olive 
(Olea)  and  the  Lilac  {Syringa),  Filarea  {Phillyrea),  Chionanthus,  and 
Forsythia  of  our  shrubberies ;  and  JasmineeB,  consisting  of  Jasminum  (Jes- 
samine) and  some  other  small  exotic  genera,  which  have  6  or  more  divisions 
to  the  corolla,  overlapping  each  other  and  obliquely  twisted  in  the  bud. 
The  seeds  also  have  usually  a  considerable  albumen  in  the  one  tribe  and 
little  or  none  in  the  other,  but  this  difference  is  not  constant. 

TreeB,  with  pinnate  leares,  and  a  dry,  oblong,  linear  fmit       .       .       .1.  Fraxdhis. 
Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  a  berry  3.  Ligubuhjh. 

I.  PEAXINUS.    ASH. 

Trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  dry  fruit  produced  at  the  top  into  an 
oblong,  rather  firm  wing,  and  divided  at  the  base  into  two  cells,  each  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  Calyx  and  corolla  either  none,  or  in  some  txaik 
species  4-lobed. 

A  small  genus,  limited  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  without  the  tropics. 

1.  Frazinus  excelsior,  Linn.    Common  Asli. 

A  tall,  handsome  tree,  with  opposite,  deciduous,  pinnate  leaves,  consisting 
of  from  7  to  11  ovate-lanceolate,  toothed  segments.  The  flowers  open  before 
t^e  leaves,  and  appear  at  first  sight  like  clusters  of  stamens  issuing  firt^n 
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opposite  buds  along  the  last  year's  shoots,  each  duster  surrounded  by  a  few 
smaU,  woolly  scales.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  pedicels,  arranged  in  a  short  raceme,  each  pedicel  bearing  a  pair  of 
sessile  anthers,  with  an  ovary  in  the  middle,  ending  in  a  straight  style  with 
a  thickened  stigma.  The  capsules,  commonly  called  keys,  are,  including 
the  wing,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

In  woods,  throughout  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  generally  replaced  in  southern  Europe  by 
a  closely  allied  but  perhaps  distinct  species.  Common  in  Britain,  and  truly 
wild  excepting  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where,  however,  it  bears 
the  dimate  in  plantations.  FL  spring,  A  gaiden  variety  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  British  species,  under  the  name  of  J^.  heUrophylla^ 
and  several  American  species  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  our 
plantations. 


n.  LIGTTSTRTTM.    PRIVET. 

Shrubs,  with  opposite,  simple  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers.  Calyx 
slightly  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-lobed,  with  a  short  tube.  Stamens  short 
Fruit  a  berry,  with  2  cells  and  1  or  2  seeds  in  each. 

Besides  our  own,  the  genus  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species, 
chiefly  from  eastern  Asia,  some  of  which  are  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens. 

1.  Urnstnun  walffaret  Linn.    Common  Frlvet. 

A  shrub,  attaining  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  long,  slender  branches. 
Leaves  nearly  evergreen,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  quite  entire,  and  shortly 
stalked.  Flowers  in  short,  compact  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Berries  black,  globular  or  somewhat  ©void. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  penetrating  far  into  Scandinavia,  but  so  much  planted  in  hedges  and 
ornamental  shrubberies  that  its  natural  limits  cannot  well  be  traced.  In 
Britain,  common  in  southern  England,  and  has  been  considered  as  truly 
wild  as  far  north  as  Durham  and  Yorkshire ;  in  Ireland  it  is  very  rare, 
except  where  planted.    Fl,  summer. 


XLIX.  APOCTKACEE.    THE  PERIWINKLE  FAMILY. 

A  large  tropical  Order,  distingnislied  from  Oentianacece 
chiefly  by  the  ovary  completely  divided  into  2  cells,  or  more 
frequently  into  2  distinct  carpels,  whilst  the  style,  or  at  least 
the  stigma,  is  entire. 

It  is  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  genus  Vinoa,  but  is  represented  in 
oTir  planthonses  by  the  Oleander  (Nerium)  from  southern  Europe;  the 
Allamandas,  Dvpladmias,  etc.,  from  South  America;  MandeviUa,  and 
others,  from  tropical  Asia.  The  closely  allied  Asclepias  family,  which  is 
entirely  exotic,  but  includes  the  Teriploca,  Siapelias,  Hoyas,  Stephanotua, 
etc.,  of  our  gardens  and  planthouses,  difiers  chiefly  in  the  curious  manner 
io  which  the  anthers  are  connected  with  the  stigma. 
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I.  VIHCA,    PERIWINKLE. 

Herbs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  blue,  pink,  or  white  flovers, 
growing  singly  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  free,  deeply  divided  into  5 
narrow  divisions.  Corolla  with  a  cylindrical  or  almost  campanulate  tabe, 
and  aflat,  spreading  limb,  with  5  broad,  oblique  segments,  twisted  in  the 
bad.  Stamens  5,  enclosed  in  the  tube.  Ovaries  2,  distinct  at  the  base  but 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  single  style,  terminating  in  an  oblong  stigma, 
contracted  in  the  middle.  Fruit  consisting  of  2  oblong  or  elongated  cap- 
sules or  follicles,  each  of  a  single  cell,  of  a  greenish  colour,  diverging  as 
they  ripen,  and  opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  inner  side.  Seeds 
several,  without  the  seed-down  of  many  exotic  geneia  of  the  Order. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  segments  of  the  csHyx  oiliate  on  their  mar- 
gins.   Flowers  large 1.  F.  nu^or. 

Leaves  narrow-ovate,  and  calyxes  quite  glabrous.    Flowers  small       .    2.  F.  minor. 

The  V,  rosea,  a  tropical  species  with  erect  stems,  is  often  cultivated  in 
our  hothouses. 

1.  Vinca  major,  Linn.    &argrer  Periwinkle. 

A  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  long,  trailing,  barren  shoots,  and 
nearly  erect,  simple  flowering  stems,  about  a  foot  h*gh.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  evergreen,  and  shining,  but  bordered  by  minute  hairs.  Pedicels 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx-segments  narrow,  ciliate  on  the  edges.  Co- 
rolla large,  blue ;  the  tube  broad,  almost  bell-shaped,  though  slightly  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth  ;  the  lobes  broad,  almost  angular. 

In  woods  and  shady  banks,  in  south-central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  but,  having  been  long  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  spreading 
with  great  rapidity  by  its  rooting  stems,  it  has  established  itself  ranch 
further  north,  and  is  found  apparently  wild  in  many  parts  of  England, 
where,  however,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  ripens  its  seed.    FL  spring. 

2.  Vinca  minor,  Linn.    Xiestier  Periwinkle. 

Biflfers  from  the  last  in  its  smaller  size,  more  trailing  habit,  with  short, 
erect  flowering  stems ;  in  its  narrower,  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
perfectly  glabrous ;  in  its  smaller  flower,  with  a  more  open  tube  to  the 
corolla,  and  shorter  and  broader  segments  to  the  calyx,  without  any  hairs. 

Its  geographical  range  is  more  extended  than  that  of  V,  Tuajor,  being 
undoubtedly  wild  much  further  northwards,  and  more  abundant  in  iigland, 
but  yet,  like  that  species,  it  is  probably  with  us  an  introduced,  not  a  truly 
indigenous  plant.    Fl,  spring  and  summer. 


L.  GENTIANACEJE.     THE  GENTIAN  FAMILY. 

Herbs  more  or  less  bitter,  nsually  glabrous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  exotic  species ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire, 
without  stipules ;  the  flowers  in  terminal,  dichotomous  cymes 
or  panicles,  with  a  single  flower  in  each  fork.  Calyx  of  4,  5, 
or  rarely  6  to  8  divisions.  Corolla  regular,  with  a  straight  or 
open  tube,  sometimes  very  short,  and  a  spreading  limb  of  as 
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many  divisions  as  the  calyx,  usually  twisted  in  the  bad.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating 
with  them.  Ovary  of  a  single  cell,  or  partially  divided  into  2. 
Capsule  opening  in  2  valves,  with  many  seeds. 

A  rather  large  and  very  natural  Order,  extending  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  or  mountain  regions,  some  species  ascending 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation. 

LeaTes  opposite.    Temrtrial  plants. 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  4. 

Flowers  very  small,  yellow 1.  Cicbndia. 

Flowers  rather  large,  blue Oentiana  eampestrU, 

Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  ooroUa  S  (sometimes  with  5  additional 
smaller  lobes). 
Flowers  pink  or  red.    Calyx  divided  to  the  base.    Style  ded- 

duons S.  Butthroa. 

Flowers  blue.    Calyx  not  divided  bdow  the  middle.    Style  re- 

maining  long  attar  the  flowering  is  over      .       .       .       .8.  Gentiana. 
Stamens  and  divisions  of  the  corolla  aanally  8.     CoiroUa  yellow, 

rotate .    4.  Chloba. 

Leaves  alternate.    Water  plants. 

Leaves  entire,  orbicular.    Flowers  yellow 6.  Ldcnakthehxth. 

Leaves  with  3  leaflets.    Flowers  white,  fringed  within         .       .    6.  Mbntanthbs. 

I.  CICKKDIA.    CICENDLL 

Very  small  annuals,  differing  fi?om  Oentiana  in  their  deciduous  style,  and 
from  Eyrthraa  in  the  short,  broad  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  the  parts  of  the 
flowers  in  fours  instead  of  fives.  The  few  species  are  all  European,  and 
some  botanists  limit  the  genus  to  the  single  C.  pusilUit  regarding  the  C. 
JUiformis  as  generally  distinct  nnder  the  name  of  Miorocala. 

Stems  simple  or  with  few  erect  branches.     Calyx-teeth  broad  and 

short 1.  C.JUiformU, 

Stems  mndi  branched.    Calyx-s^ments  linear        .       .       .       .3.  C.purilla. 

1.  Cleendia  llllformlfly  Beichb.    Slender  Cieen<lia. 

A  slender  annual,  about  2  inches  high,  with  a  few  pairs  of  small,  narrow 
leaves,  chiefly  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  either  simple  and  1 -flowered 
or  divided  into  2  or  3  branches,  each  with  a  single  small  yellow  flower. 
Calyx  campanulate,  with  4  broad,  short  lobes ;  limb  of  the  corolla  also  4- 
deft.    Capsule  globular,  1 -celled. 

In  moist^  sandy  situations,  common  in  western  France  and  Spain,  ex- 
tending nortliward  to  Denmark,  and  eastward  in  southern  Europe  to  Sicily 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  south- 
western counties  of  England,  and  in  the  extrome  south-west  of  Ireland. 
Fl,  twnmer, 

2.  Cloendia  pusillay  Griseb.    Bwarf  Cioendia. 

Usually  a  still  smaller  plant  than  C.JU{formis,  and  much  more  branched, 
but  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  pink,  white,  or  pale  yellow  flowers,  with  the 
calyx  divided  to  the  base  into  narrow  segments,  instead  of  the  short,  broad 
teeth  of  a  filiformia. 

In  moists  sandy  situations,  in  France,  Spain,  and  hero  and  there  in  the 
west  Mediterranean  region,  and  has  been  found  in  Guernsey  by  Captain 
Gosselin  (Bab.  Man).    FL  mmmer. 
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II.  EBTTHBiEA.    EBYTHBiBA. 

Annuals,  with  pink,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  pale  yellow  flowers,  differ* 
ing  from  Gentiana  by  their  more  deeply  divided  calyx,  their  deciduous  style, 
their  anthers,  which  become  more  or  less  spirally  twisted  after  shedding 
their  pollen,  and  by  the  capsule  in  which  the  seed-bearing  edges  of  the 
valves  meet  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide  it  more  completely  Into  2  cells  than 
in  most  others  of  the  family. 


1.  Brytbraea  Centaarium,  Pers.    Commoii 

(Centaiiry.) 

An  erect  annual,  from  an  inch  or  two  to  a  foot  high,  usually  much 
branched  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  leaves  usually  broadly  ovate,  forming  a 
spreading  radical  tuft ;  the  upper  ones  in  distant  pairs,  varying  from  ovate  or 
oblong  to  Darrow-linear.  Flowers  pink  or  red,  usually  numerous,  in  a  te^ 
minal,  repeatedly-forked  cyme  or  panicle.  Calyx-segments  5,  narrow-linear. 
Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and  a  spreading,  d-deft  limb. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  sandy  places,  on  banks,  roadsides,  etc. ;  widely  spread 
over  Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  northward  to  south  Sweden.  Com- 
mon in  Britain,  excepting  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  coast.  Fl.  all  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  and  breadth 
of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  and  has  been  subdivided  into  2,  3,  or  even  6  or  7 
supposed  species,  which  however  run  into  one  another  so  much  that  no  pre- 
cise limits  can  be  assigned  them.  The  most  prominent  forms  or  varietiei 
in  Britain  are : 

a.  Large-flowered  E.  Tall,  not  much  branched,  with  a  compact  cyme 
and  large  flowers ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long  and  the  lobes  ovate. 

b.  Common  E.  {E.  pulchella,  Brit.  Fl.).  More  branched,  with  numerous 
flowers ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the 
lobes  of  the  limb  narrow. 

c.  Broad-leaved  E.  (E.  latifolia,  Brit.  Fl,).  Including  all  the  dwarf 
forms  with  rather  large  flowers  and  broad  leaves. 

d.  Linear  E.  {E.  litioralia,  Bab.  Man. ;  E.  linanfolia,  Brit.  Fl.).  Much 
branched,  usually  small,  with  very  narrow  leaves  and  rather  large  flowers. 
The  last  two  varieties  are  most  frequent  near  the  sea,  where  they  both,  as 
well  as  the  small-flowered  varieties,  will  often  dwindle  down  to  a  simple 
stem  half  an  inch  high,  with  a  single  flower. 


m.  GEWTIAKA.    GENTIAN. 

Herbs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  (in  the  British  species)  blue 
flowers,  either  solitary  and  terminal  or  in  p3rramidal  or  oblong  panicles,  the 
lower  ones  often  axillary.  Calyx  tubular,  often  strongly  angled,  with  6, 
rarely  4  lobes  seldom  reaching  below  the  middle.  Corolla  with  a  cylindrical 
or  narrow-campanulate  tube,  and  spreading  limb,  divided  into  6  or  rarely  4 
lobes,  and  occasionally  5  additional  ones  in  the  angles.  Style  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  capsule  after  the  flower  fades.  Capsule  1 -celled,  the  placentaa 
not  meeting  in  the  centre. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemispheric,  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  and,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  both  the  new  and  old 
world,  penetrating  into  the  tropics.    One  very  common  Swiss  species,  as 
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well  as  seyeral  other  exotic  ones,  have  yellow  flowers,  but  blue  is  the  pre 
vailmg  colour  in  the  genus. 

Ooidla  fringed  at  the  throat  with  long  hairs. 

Calyx-lobes  4,  two  of  them  broadly  ovate ff.  O.campestrU, 

Calyx-lobes  5,  all  narrow-lanoeolate  or  linear       .       .       •       ,    4,  O.  AmarOla, 
(kmOa.  not  frii^sed  at  the  throat. 
Stem  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.    CoroUa-tabe  above  an  inch  long  .    1.  O.  PHeumtmanthe, 
Stem  dwarf,  seldom  above  3  or  4  inches.   Corolla  an  inch  long  or 
less,  with  small  lobes  between  the  larger  ones. 
Tofted  perennial,  with  1-flowered  stems  and  a  bioad  limb  to 

the  corolla 3.  (7.  vema. 

Brandied  annual,  with  several  flowers  and  a  small  Umb  to  the 

corolla    ...........    S.  (7.  nivaUs, 

The  GefUtanella  of  our  gardens  is  the  Gentiana  acauUs,  a  mountain 
species,  yery  common  in  central  Europe,  but  not  a  native  of  Britain. 

1.  Ilentiana  Pneumonaafbe,  Linn.    Manli  Oentlaii. 

Bootstock  perennial.  Stems  simple,  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Lower  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  nearly  linear,  all  obtuse 
and  rather  thick.  Mowers  nearly  sessile,  in  opposite  pairs  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  with  a  terminal  one  close  between  the  last  pair.  Lobes 
of  the  calyx  narrow.  Corolla  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  long,  of  a  deep 
blue  withm,  with  5  greenish,  broad  lines  outside ;  the  tube  without  hairs  at 
the  throat ;  the  lobes  rather  short,  broad  and  spreading. 

In  moist  heaths  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  more  frequent  m 
northern  than  in  centrsd  or  southern  England,  but  not  a  native  of  Scotland 
nor  recorded  from  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

2.  Oentlaaa  ▼ema«Linn.    Spiliiff  Oentlaa. 

Stock  perennial  and  leafy,  densely  tufted,  often  spreading  to  4  or  5 
inches  in  <&ameter,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves.  Flower-stems  simple  and 
numerous,  sometimes  so  short  that  the  flowers  appear  sessile  on  the  tufts 
of  leaves,  sometimes  1  or  2  inches  long,  bearing  1  or  2  pairs  of  small  leaves,  and 
a  beautiful  bright-blue  terminal  flower.  Calyx  very  angular,  with  lanceo- 
late teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  nearly  an  inch  long ;  the  limb 
broad  and  spreading,  with  5  ovate  lobes,  and  smaller  2-clefb  ones  between 
them. 

One  of  the  most  common  species,  in  mountain  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Altai,  but  scarcely  extending  into 
northern  Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  apparently  conflned  to  a  few  localities 
in  northern  England  and  western  Ireland.    FL  spring  or  early  atimmer, 

3.  Oentlaaa  nlwalis,  Linn.    Small  Oentian. 

A  slender,  erect,  leafy  annual,  sometimes  single-flowered  and  only  an  inch 
high,  but  more  frequently  2  to  4  inches  high  and  more  or  less  branched ; 
each  branch  bearing  a  single  blue  flower,  much  like  that  of  G.  vema,  but 
considerably  smaller.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  but  little  more  than  6 
lines  long,  and  the  lobes  of  the  limb  not  2  lines,  broadly  ovate  and  pointed, 
with  very  small  2-cleft  ones  between  them. 

A  high  alpine  plant,  not  unconmion  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of 
central  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  north,  but  not  recorded  with  any 
certainty  as  extending  into  central  Asia.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  only  on  a 
few  of  the  higher  Scotch  mountains.     FL  summer. 
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4.  Oentlana  AmareUat  Linn.    Aatamn  Gentiaii. 

An  erect,  much-branched  annual,  3  or  4  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  often 
assuming  a  livid-green  or  purplish  tinged  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceokte ;  the 
flowers  numerous,  sometimes  much  crowded,  sometimes  forming  a  loose,  ob- 
long, leafy  panicle  of  a  pale  purplish-blue,  and  varying  much  in  size.  Calyx 
divided  to  the  middle  into  6  narrow-lanceolate,  equal  or  slightly  uneqml 
lobes.  Corolla-tube  broad,  the  limb  spreading,  divided  into  5  ovate  or  ob- 
long lobes,  without  any  smaller  ones  between  them,  but  furnished  within- 
side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  half  as  long  as  the 
lobes. 

In  rather  dry  hilly  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  extending  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  but  becoming  rather  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Enrope. 
Diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain.  Fl.  end  of  summer,  and  autumn. 
The  flowers  (including  the  limb)  vary  with  us  from  6  to  9  lines  in  length, 
more  rarely  attaining  an  inch,  whilst  in  some  Continental  specimens  ^ey 
are  sometimes  yet  longer. 

5.  Oentlana  campestris,  Linn.    Field  Gentian. 

An  erect  annual,  much  resembling  at  first  sight  G.  Amarella,  but  usually 
rather  stouter,  more  branched,  and  more  crowded  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
though  seldom  above  6  inches  high :  and  it  is  easily  known  by  the  parts  of 
the  flower  being  in  fours,  not  in  fives,  and  by  two  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
being  broadly  ovate,  overlapping  the  two  other  narrow  ones.  The  blue 
fringe  of  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  is  very  conspicuous. 

In  open  pastures,  and  commons,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central 
and  northern  Enrope,  but  not  recorded  from  the  Caucasus  or  eastward  of 
the  Ural,    More  frequent  in  Britain  than  the  last  species.    FL  autumn. 


IV.  GHLOSA.    CHLORA. 

Glaucous  annuals,  with  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  divided  as  in 
Erythraa,  but  into  8  lobes.  Corolla-tube  very  short ;  the  limb  spreading, 
8-lobed.    Stamens  8.    Style  persisting  on  the  capsule  as  in  Gentian, 

Besides  the  British  species,  the  genus  includes  one  or  two  south  European 
ones. 

1.  Clilora  perfoUata,  Linn.    ^Perfoliate  Clitora. 

{Ydlowwort,) 

An  erect,  rather  stiff"  annual,  2  or  3  inches  to  a  foot  high,  of  a  pale 
glaucous  green.  Radical  leaves  in  a  spreading  tuft,  those  of  the  stem  in 
distant  pairs,  broadly  connected  together  at  the  base,  so  that  the  stem  ap- 
pears to  pass  through  them,  whence  the  specific  name.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow,  in  rather  loose  terminal  cymes  ;  the  corolla  nearly  rotate. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  waste  places,  generally  confined  to  limestone  dis- 
tricts, in  western,  central,  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain, 
limited  to  the  southern  and  central  counties  of  England  and  Ireland.  Fl, 
mmmer. 
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V.  MSVTAVTHSS.    BUCKBEAN. 

A  single  species,  distingnislied  as  a  genus  Arom  LimnantMemum  by  its 
compound  leaves  and  the  capsule  opening  in  2  yalres. 

1.  Menyanfbes  trlfoUatftf  Linn.    Oommoa  SuokbeMU 

{Btickbean  or  Marsh  TrqfoU.) 

An  aquatic  herb,  with  creeping  rootstock  and  densely  matted  roots. 
Stem  short,  creeping  or  floating,  with  a  dense  tuft  of  leaves,  consisting 
each  of  a  long  stidk,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  3  obovate  or  oblong  leaflets, 
1  to  1^  inches  long.  Flowers  white,  tinged  externally  with  red,  in  an 
oblong  raceme,  on  a  peduncle  of  6  inches  to  a  foot,  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  Calyx  short,  with  rather  broad  green  lobes. 
Corolla  campanulate,  deeply  6-lobed,  and  elegantly  fringed  on  the  inside 
irith  white  filaments. 

In  wet  bogs,  and  shallow  ponds,  in  Europe,  Eussian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Difiksed  all  over  Britain.  Fl, 
nmrneft  rather  eaHy, 

VI.  LUnrAHTHEMUM.    LIMNANTH. 

Aquatic  plants,  with  simple,  broad,  floating  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Calyx  5-cleft.  CJorolla  nearly  rotate,  6-cleft,  slightly  fringed  withinside  at 
the  base.    Capsule  bursting  irregularly  when  ripe. 

A  small  genus,  represented  by  some  species  or  variety  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  most  of  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 

].  Lfmnanthemnm  nymplieeoideSf  link.    Common  aimnanth. 

(FtZZar«Mi,Brit.  Fl.) 

The  long  stems  creep  and  root  at  the  base,  branching  and  ascending  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  bearing  a  single  leaf  at  each  upper  branch,  and 
a  terminal  floating  tuft  of  leaves  and  peduncles.  Leaves  on  long  stalks, 
and  deeply  cordate,  like  those  of  a  WaterlUy  on  a  small  scale.  Peduncles 
as  long  as  the  leafstalks,  each  with  a  single,  rather  large,  yellow  flower. 

In  ponds  and  still  waters,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north ;  extending  eastward  to  China.  Found  in 
many  English  counties,  but  in  most  instances  introduced  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  scarcely  even  naturalized  in  Ireland.    FL  summer. 


U.  POIEMONIACEJE.     THE  POLEMONIUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  the  flowers  usnally  in  terminal 
cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  S-cleft  or  6-toofched.  Corolla  re- 
gular, 5-lobed,  the  lobes  twisted  in  the  bnd.  Stamens  6,  in- 
serted in  the  tnbe,  and  alternating  with  the  lobes.  Ovair 
single,  3 -celled,  with  several  or  rarely  a  single  seed  in  each 
cell,  inserted  in  the  inner  angle.  Style  simple,  with  3  stig- 
matic  lobes.  Capsule  3-celled,  opening  in  3  valves  by  slits 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  cells. 

A  email  family,  spread  over  northern  Asia  and  America,  and  western 
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South  America.  Besides  the  European  genus,  it  includes  the  PAte», 
GUiaSf  and  Collomias  of  our  flower  gardens,  as  well  as  the  shrubby  Cantuas 
and  dimbing  Cobaas  of  our  planthouses. 

I.  POLEMOiriUll.    POLEMONIUM. 

Herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  blue  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  co- 
rymbs. Calyx  6-lobed.  Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  a  broad,  open, 
6-cleft  limb.  Stamens  oblique,  their  filaments  dilated  into  hairy  scales. 
Capsule  with  several  seeds. 

A  small  genus,  extending  all  round  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  at 
high  latitudes. 

1.  Polemonlum  oeBraleaiiif  Linn.    Blue  Polemoniimi. 

(Greek  Valerian  ot  Jacobus  Ladder,) 

Stock  perennial,  the  radical  leaves  forming  dense  tufts,  their  commoD 
stalk  6  inches  long  or  more,  bearing  from  11  to  21  lanceolate,  entire  seg- 
ments or  leaflets  of  a  tender  green.  Stems  erect,  1^  to  2  feet  high,  bearing 
a  few  smaller  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  rather  showy  terminal  corymb  or  panicle 
of  flowers. 

Widely  diffused  over  the  higher  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  extending  also  in  the  mountain-regions  of  central  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  Britain  it  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  but 
has  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  seeds  so  readily,  that  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be  truly  indigenous.    Fl.  swnmer. 


LII.  CONVOLVULACEiE.     CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  usually  twining  or  prostrate  (rarely,  in  some  exotic 
species,  erect  or  shrubby),  with  alternate  leaves,  or  leafless 
and  parasitical ;  the  flowers,  often  very  showy,  growing  singly 
or  several  together  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  of  4  or  5 
distinct  sepals,  often  very  unequal.  Corolla  usually  cam- 
panulate  (but  varying  inform  in  exotic  species),  plaited  in  the 
bud,  with  4  or  6  lobes,  or  nearly  entire.  Stamens  4  or  5, 
attached  near  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  and  capsule 
containing  2, 4,  or  6  seeds,  and  often  divided  into  2,  3,  or  4 
cells,  the  partitions  very  thin,  and  remaining  attached  to  the 
central  column,  and  not  to  the  valves,  when  the  capsule  bursts. 
Style  simple,  with  2  or  rarely  3  stigmatio  lobes,  or  2  distinct 
styles. 


An  Order  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  widely  spread  over  the  ^ 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  exotic  genus  fpomcea,  including 
Pkarbitis  and  Quajnoclitf  often  separated  from  it,  supplies  some  of  onr 
most  beautiful  greenhouse  and  hothouse  climbers. 

Stem  leafy.    Oorolla  campannlate 1.  Contoltulc& 

Stem  thread-like,  without  leaves,  parasitical  on  other  plants.    Co- 
rolla nearly  globular 2.  ClJBCCTA. 
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I.  COKVOLVULTTS.    CONVOLVULUS. 

Twining  or  prostrate  herbs  (or  inr  some  exotic  species  erect),  with  alter- 
nate leaves.  Sepals  6.  Corolla  campanulate.  Style  single,  with  2  oblong 
or  linear  stigmatic  lobes.    Capsule  with  4  seeds  in  1  or  2  cells. 

A  large  genus,  having  the  geographical  range  of  the  family,  but  more 
espedally  aboonding  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Brads  small,  and  placed  on  the  pedandeat  some  distance  from  the 

flower.    Stigma  nacrow-linear 1.  C.  arveruU, 

Bracts  large,  close  tmder  the  calyx.    Stigma  ovate  or  oblong. 
8tem  climbing.    Leaves  angular  at  the  base       .       .       .       •       .    8.  C.iepiuin, 
6temi»ro6trate.    Leaves  thick,  roonded 8.  C,  Soldanella, 

The  common  bine  Convohmku  minor  of  onr  gardens  (C  tricolor  of  bo- 
tanists) is  a  sonth  European  species ;  the  so-called  Convolvulus  major  is 
the  Iponuxa  or  Pharbitis  purpurea^  a  widely-spread  species  over  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  probably  of  American  origin. 

1.  Conwolwnliui  arwensU,  Linn.     l^etMer  ConwolTnlas. 

(Bindweed,) 

Rootstoek  slender,  creeping  underground  to  a  great  extent.  Stems 
twining,  but  prostrate  or  scarcely  climbing,  seldom  attaining  above  2  feet  in  • 
length.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-sagittate,  1^  inches  long;  the  lobes  of  the 
base  spreading  and  pointed,  or  angular.  Peduncles  axillary,  usually 
2-flowered,  with  2  small  bracts  a^  their  fork,  and  a  thini  on  one  of  the 
pedicels,  at  some  distance  from  the  flower.  Sepals  small  and  broad.  Co- 
rolla of  a  delicate  pink,  or  nearly  white,  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  diameter. 
Lobes  of  the  ^tyl^  narrow-linear.  Capsule  divided  into  2  cells  by  a  thin 
partition. 

In  fields  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Kussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common,  and  often  a  troublesome  weed  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  apparently  local  in  Scotland.    FL  all  summer, 

2.  Conwolwnliui  seplmiit  Linn,    ftargrer  Conwolvnlwus. 

{Calystegia,  Brit.  Fl.    Birhdweed.) 

Rootstoek  creeping  as  in  P.  arvensis ;  the  twining  stems  climb  to  the 
length  of  many  feet  over  hedges  and  bushes.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  tri- 
angular, pointed;  with  broad,  angular  lobes  at  the  base.  Peduncles  bearing 
a  single  large  flower  of  a  pure  white,  with  a  pair  of  large,  leafy  bracts 
immediately  under  the  calyx,  and  completely  enclosing  it.  Stigmas  obovate- 
oblong.    Capsule  without  any  partition  between  the  seeds. 

In  hedges  and  bushy  places  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  local  in  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  This  and  the  following  species 
are  ofter  removed  from  Convolvulus  as  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of 
CcXystegia. 

3.  Conwolvolus  Soldanella,  Linn.    Sea  Convolvoliis. 

(Calystegiay  Brit.  Fl.) 
Hootstock  creeping.  Stems  short,  prostrate  and  scarcely  twining.  Leaves 
small,  thick,  broadly  rounded  or  kidney-shaped,  with  broad,  rounded  or 
angular  lobes  at  the  base.  Peduncles  1 -flowered,  with  the  two  large  bracts 
of  C.  sepium.  Corolla  nearly  as  large  as  in  that  species,  of  a  light  pink 
colour,  the  stigmas  longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  C.  sepium^  but  shorter 
and  broader  than  in  C.  arvensis, 
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In  maritime  sands,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  scarc^y  penetrating  into  the  tropics.  Not  un- 
common on  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  ScoUand.  Fk 
summer. 


n.  €TJSCUTA.    DODDER. 

Annual,  parasitical,  leafless  herbs,  with  twining,  thread-like  stems,  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  plants  on  which  they  grow  by  minute  tubercles; 
the  small,  nearly  globular  flowers  in  lateral  heads  or  clusters.  Oalyx 
coloured  like  the  corolla,  deeply  4-  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  broad  tnbo, 
and  4  or  5  usually  spreading  lobes,  and  as  many  small  scales  inside  the 
tube.  Styles  2,  distinct  from  the  base,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  united  to 
near  the  top.    Capsule  globular,  with  4  seeds  in  2  cells. 

A  genus  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  comprising  a  considerable  nranber 
of  species,  and  still  more  numerous  varieties,  remarkable  as  showing  great 
general  similarity  of  aspect,  but  much  diversity  in  minute  characters  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  corolla  and  of  the  scales,  the 
constancy  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Corolla  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  with  short,  broad  lobea,  and 
inccHispicaoiis,  appressed  scales. 
Calyx  shorter  than  the  coroUa-tube,  which  is  not  much  swollen  when 

first  flowering        .       .       .       .       •       .       .       .       .       .    1.  C  < 
Calyx  as  long  as  the  globnlar  ooroUa-tube.     Plant  gro-wing  on  Flax 

only .       .       .    S.  (7.. 

Corolla  ngoally  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  with  pointed,  spreading 

lobes ;  the  scales  prominent,  and  nearly  closing  the  tnbe       .       .    8.  C.  EpUkgmm. 

1.  Cnscuta  europsea,  Linn.    Greater  Dodder. 

The  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  tending  more  or  less  to 
redden  in  mdny  situations.  Flowers  in  sessile,  globular  clusters,  4  or  5 
lines  in  diameter ;  each  flower  a  little  more  than  1  line  in  diameter,  ses- 
sile or  borne  on  an  exceedingly  short  pedicel.  Sepals  broad  and  rounded. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  at  flrst  broadly  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  with 
broad  and  short  lobes,  and  very  minute,  scarcely  perceptible  scales  inside. 
Styles  and  stamens  usually  enclosed  in  the  tube.  As  the  capsule  enlarges, 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  becomes  nearly  globular. 

Parasitic  on  a  great  variety  of  plants,  more  especially  on  herbaceous 
stems,  in  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Not  veiy  abundant  in 
England,  and  not  recorded  with  certainty  either  from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Fl.  8umm£r, 

2.  Cnscnta  BplUnnm,  Weihe.    nax  Dodder. 

Differs  slightly  from  C.  europaa  in  its  flowers  rather  larger  and  moresnc- 
culent  but  fewer  in  number,  the  calyx  rather  longer,  the  corolla-tube  globnlar 
even  when  young,  and  the  lobes  still  shorter  in  proportion. 

Said  to  grow  exclusively  on  flax,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  in- 
troduced into  Britain  with  the  cultivation  of  Uiat  plant. 

3.  Cusoiita  BpltliTiniimy  Linn.    Kesser  Dodder. 

(a  Trifolih  Bab.  Man.) 
The  threadlike  stems  are  much  flner  than  in  C,  europ<Ba;  the  heads 
of  flowers  small,  globular,  and  very  compact.    Flowers  often  considerably 
less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  very  seldom  attaining  that  size ;  the  calyx 
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smaller  in  proportion ;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  pointed,  spreadios,  and 
about  as  long  as  the  tube ;  the  scales  of  the  inside  more  prominent,  lumost 
closing  the  tube,  and  the  style  and  stamens  usually  slightly  protruding, 
though  shorter  than  the  lobes. 

In  open,  sunny  situations,  chiefly  on  ThytM,  Heath,  and  other  small 
shrubby  plants,  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  More  frequent  in  England 
than  C.  europaOf  and  extending  into  southern  Scotland,  but  unknown  in 
Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


LiiL  BOEAonraE.  the  borage  family. 

Herbs,  nsnally  rougli  with  coarse  hairs  (rarely  shrubs  or 
even  trees,  in  some  exotic  genera),  with  alternate,  simple, 
usually  entire  leaves  ;  the  flowers  in  one-sided  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, roUed  back  when  young,  and  usually  forked  or  dicho- 
tomous.  Calyx  of  6  divisions  or  teeth.  Corolla  regular  or 
slightly  irregular,  monopetalous,  with  a  5-clefb  limb.  Sta- 
mens 5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating 
with  its  divisions.  Ovary  deeply  4-lobed  (or,  in  some  exotic 
genera,  2-lobed),  with  a  simple  style  inserted  between  the 
lobes.  Fruit  consisting  of  as  many  small,  1-seeded  nuts,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  seeds,  and  enclosed  within  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  calyx. 

A  numerous  family  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a  few  representa- 
tiyea  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  easily  distinguished  by 
the  4  seed-like  nuts  from  all  but  Labiata,  and  &om  these  by  their  alternate 
leaves  and  more  regular  flowers. 

Tnbe  of  the  corolla  open,  without  any  scales  or  Talves  at  its  orifice. 
Stamens  protruding  beyond  the  corolla. 
Corolla  oblique  and  more  or  less  irregular,  with  erect  or 

scarcely  spreading  lobes 1.  Echtoh. 

Corolla  regular,  with  a  straight  tube  and  spreading  limb     .    8.  Mert£NSIa. 
Stamens  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
C&tyx  tubular,  the  lobes  not  reaching  to  the  middle      .       .    2.  Pulmonabia. 
Calyx  divided  to  the  base.    Nuts  very  hard    .       .       .       .4.  LrrHosPEiUiUM. 
Tobeor  centre  of  the  corolla  more  or  less  dosed  at  its  orifice  by 
Bcales  or  yalves,  or  stamens. 

Corolla  tubular,  with  6  smaU  teeth 8.  Symphytum. 

Corolla  rotate,   the   anthers   erect,  forming  a  cone  in  the 

centre 9.  BoBAOO. 

Corolla  (small)  with  a  slightly  bent  tube,  and  rather  oblique, 

spreading  Umb 7.  LYOOPais. 

Corolla  with  a  straight  tube,  and  regular  spreading  limb. 
Calyx  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  enlarged  after  flower- 
ing, with  small  teeth  between  the  large  ones    .       .       .10.  Aspebuoo. 
CbIjx  regularly  6-<deft. 
Nuts  depressed,  ovate  or  round,  muricated  and  burr-like  .  11.  Cyngolossxtm. 
Nuts  ovoid,  erect,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 
Nuts  wrinkled.     Spikes  with  a  bract  under  each  flower.    6.  Anchusa. 
Nuts  smooth  and  shining.     Bacemes  without  bracts. 

Flowers  usually  small .......    5.  Myosotis. 

Among  exotic  genera,  Echinospermum  Lappula,  a  south  European 
f^nnual,  which  has  aU  the  appearance  and  the  small  flowers  of  a  Mi/osotis, 
tut  with  triangular,  very  rough  nuts,  has  been  occasionally  found  in  isolated 
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localities  in  England,  when  accidentally  introduced  with  Continental  weeds. 
The  well-known  »weet  Heliotrope  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  a  large  exotic 
genus,  truly  BoragineouSf  though  somewhat  anomalous  in  the  closer  union 
of  tiie  nuts.  The  Nemophilas  and  Eutocas  of  cup  flower-gardens  belong 
to  the  small  allied  Hydrophyllum  family,  which  has  the  inflorescence  and 
flowers  of  Boraginea,  but  the  fruit  is  a  capsule,  and  the  leaves  often 
divided. 


I.  ECHJITM.    ECHIUM, 

Coarse  biennials,  or,  in  exotic  species,  half-ehrubby  perennials,  with 
blue  or  purple  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  divided.  Corolla  with  a  broad,  open 
mouth  to  the  tube,  and  an  oblique  limb,  with  5  erect  or  scarcely  spreaduig, 
unequal  teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  protruding  from  the  tube,  and  unequal  in 
length.    Style  2-cleft.    Nuts  wrinkled. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  western  and 
southern  Africa,  with  a  few  European  and  west  Asiatic  species. 

Stems  very  erect.  Oorolla-tube  narrow  to  the  top  of  the  calyx.  Longest 

stamens  longer  than  the  corolla 1,  E,  mlgcare. 

Stems  ascending.  Corolla  tube  broadly  oam];)antilate.  Longest  sta- 
mens not  longer  than  the  lower  lobes  of  the  corolla       .       .       ,    3.  E.  violacam. 

1.  Boblnm  vulffare,  Linn.    Commoii  Botalnm. 

(  Fipef^s  Bughaa,) 

Stem  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  covered  with  stifij  spreading,  almost 
prickly  hairs.  Eadical  leaves  stjJked  and  spreading,  but  often  withered 
away  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  the  stem-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  several 
ini'hes  long.  Flowers  showy,  at  first  of  a  reddish  purple,  turning  after- 
wards bright  blue,  in  numerous  one-sided  spikes,  forming  a  long  terminal 
panicle.  Corolla  about  7  lines  long,  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  about  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  the  limb  very  oblique,  the  longest  stamens  longer  than 
its  lower  lobes. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  Britain,  abun- 
dant  in  some  parts  of  southern  England,  but  becomes  more  rare  in  the  north; 
in  Ireland  chiefly  near  the  east  coast.    FL  all  summer, 

2.  Eoliiuin  violaoemni  Linn.    Purple  Boliiiiin. 

Eadical  leaves  broader  and  more  permanent  than  in  E.  vulgare ;  the 
stems  branched  from  the  base,  and  more  spreading ;  the  flowering  spikes 
fewer  and  much  longer  ;  the  flowers  highly  coloured,  much  larger,  often  an 
inch  loDg ;  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  very  sliopt,  spreading  into  a  broad- 
campanulate  throat,  with  a  very  oblique  limb;  the  lower  lobes  rather 
longer  than  the  longest  stamens. 

In  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  up 
the  western  coasts  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  has  also  been  found  near 
Penzance  in  Cornwall.      FL  summer. 


II.  PTTLMONARIA.    LUNGWORT. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  rather  large  blue  or 
purple  flowers.     Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  6-toothed  or  cleft  to  the  mid- 
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e  only.    Corolla  with  a  straight  tabe  open  at  the  mouth,  without  scalei, 
id  a  s^nreading  5-lobed  limb.     Stamens  included  in  the  tube.     Nats 
Qogth. 
A  European  genus,  limited  to  a  very  few  species. 

1.  Fnlmonaria  ofllciiialls,  linn.    Commoii  Amifwort. 

Badical  leaves  in  distinct  tufts,  OTate-oblong  or  nearly  linear,  on  long 
lotetalks,  and  coarsely  haiiy,  usually  much  spotted.  Flowering  stems 
om  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  shorter,  alternate,  mostly  sessile  leaves, 
16  lowest  sometimes  reduced  to  scales.  Flowers  in  a  terminal,  forked 
rme.  Calyx  ver^  hairy,  little  more  than  4  lines  long  at  the  opening  of 
le  flower,  but  twice  that  length  when  in  fruit,  the  teeth  or  lobes  not  reach- 
g  to  the  middle.   Limb  of  Uie  corolla  broadly  spreading,  with  short  lobes. 

In  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Euro^  to  the  Caucasus,  extending 
)rthwards  into  Scandinavia.  Bare  in  Britain,  the  only  really  wild  stations 
)pearing  to  be  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Fl  spring.  The 
ritish  specimens  belong  to  a  variety  with  narrow  leaves,  rarely  spotted, 
mally  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the  name  of  P.  angustifolia^  but  in 
any  parts  of  the  Continent  the  two  forms  pass  very  fi;radually  one  into  the 
her.  The  broad-leaved  varietv  has  been  long  cultivated  in  cottage-gar- 
ms,  and  has  strayed  into  a^joimng  woods  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


m.  MEBTEKSIA.    MERTENSIA. 

Perennial  herbs,  nearly  glabrous,  differing  fi?om  Puhnonana  in  their 
lort,  open,  deeply  6-cleft  calyx,  in  the  stamens  protruding  slightly  from 
16  tube  of  the  corolla  although  shorter  than  the  limb,  and  in  their  slightly 
38hy  nuts. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  several  nearly  allied  to  it  from 
orth  America  and  Siberia. 

1.  Meitensla  marltima,  Don.    Sea  Meitensla. 

A  procumbent,  leafy  perennial,  almost  succulent,  covered  with  a  glaucous 
loom.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  rather  thick,  and  often  wavy ;  t£e  lower 
)es  stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile.  Flowers  rather  small,  of  a  beautiful 
irple-blue,  forming  a  loose  terminal  cyme ;  the  pedicels  nearly  6  lines 
•ng.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  very  broad  after  flowering,  but  scarcely 
Dger  than  the  nuts. 

A  seacoast  plant,  common  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  north-west 
merica,  at  high  latitudes,  and  descending  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland  to 
)rth-w6stem  England,  North  Wales,  and  Lreland.    FU  sjpHng  and  early 


IV.  LITHOSPKBHUM.    LITHOSPERM. 

Annuals,  perennials,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  undershrubs,  more  or 
88  haiiy ;  witii  leafy  stems,  and  blue  or  whitish  flowers,  in  leafy  cymes  or 
le-sided  spikes.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  straight  tube,  not 
osed  by  scales,  and  a  spreading,  shortly  d-lobed  limb.  Stamens  included 
ithin  the  tube.    Nuts  very  haJd  and  stony. 
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A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia, 
although  most  of  the  species  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Flowers  Bmall,  white  or  pale  yellow.    Stems  erect. 

Stock  perennial,   i^ute  smooth S.  Z.  offldnaU, 

Annoal.    Nate  wrinkled     .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1.  X.  arverue. 

Flowers  showy,  of  a  bright  blue.  Stems  long  and  straggling  8.  L,  purpureo-eoenthuH, 

1.  Utiiospennttm  arvense,  Linn.    Com  Idtbosperm. 

(Com  GromwelL    Bastard  Alkanet.) 

An  erect,  usually  branched  annual,  about  a  foot  high,  and  more  or  less 
hoary -with  appressed  hairs.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate  or  nearly  linear. 
Flowers  sm^  and  white,  sessile,  in  leafy  terminal  cymes ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Nuts  shorter  than  the  calyx,  coni- 
cal, very  hard,  and  deeply  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia, 
not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  carried  out  as  a  cornfield  weed  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  Eather  frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  less  so  in  the  north.    FL  spring  and  summer, 

2.  &ltliospenniim  offiolnale,  Linn.    Oommon  Uthospemk 

{GromwdL) 

Stock  perennial,  with  a  stouter  and  taller  stem  than  that  of  X.  anenm, 
which  this  species  otherwise  much  resembles.  Flowers  rather  smidler,  of  a 
yellowish  white  ;  the  calyx  shorter  in  proportion.  Nuts  hard  and  white, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  without  any  wrinkles  unless  dried  before  they  are 
ripe. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  dif^ed  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  established  in  many  parts 
of  North  America.  Common  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
rare  in  Scotland.    M,  spring  and  summer, 

8.  UtliOBpenniun  piirpiireo-osemleiuny  linn.     Creepinf 
Kitbospenn. 

Stock  perennial,  with  procumbent,  leafy  stems,  often  2  feet  long  or  more, 
and  shorter  ascending  or  nearly  erect  flowering  stems,  ending  in  a  leafy 
forked  cyme.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  hairy.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  of  a 
rich  blue,  rather  large,  but  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  tiie  calyx  seg- 
ments narrow.    Nuts  smooth  and  shining. 

In  thickets  and  open  woods,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Caucasus.  Eare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of  the  south- 
em  counties  of  England.    Fl,  sum7ner» 


V.  MYOSOTIS.    MYOSOTE. 

Annual  or  perennial,  low  or  rather  weak  herbs,  with  oblong  or  linear 
stem-leaves ;  the  radical  ones  broader,  shorter,  and  stalked ;  the  flowers 
small,  blue  or  white,  in  one-sided  racemes,  either  forked  or  simple,  without 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  Calyx  6-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla 
with  a  small,  straight  tube,  half-closed  at  its  mouth  by  6  short  scales,  and 
a  spreading,  flat  or  concave,  6-lobed  limb.    Stamens  included  inlhetuhe. 
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^uts  smooth  and  shining,  compressed  or  triangular,  attached  by  their  small 
»ase.. 

A  nmnerons  genus  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  scarce  in  North  Ame- 
ica,  but  reappearing  in  Australia.  Although  the  characters  which  separate 
t  from  Anchtisa  a|^|pear  slight^  it  is  very  distinct  in  habit. 

^alyz-teeth  short  or  not  divided  beyond  the  middle.    Hairs  of  the 

calyx  appressed 1,  U.  paiustrii. 

!^yx  deeply  <deft,  tl^  hairs  spreading  or  hooked. 
Pedicels  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx,  8  to  6  lines  long  when 
infmit. 
Perennial  with  rather  large  flowers.    Limb  of  the  corolla  flat  •    3.  M.  sylvaHea, 
Annnal  or  biennial,  with  small  flowers.    limb  of  the  corolla 

often  concave 8.  1/.  arvtntU. 

Pedicels  not  above  a  line  long,  usoally  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Annuals. 
Stem  ascending  or  branched  from  the  base.  Calyx  nsnally  open 

after  flowering.    Ck)rolla  always  bine    .       .       .       .       .    4.  J^.  eolHna, 
Stem  erect,  simple  at  tha  base.  Calyx  always  closed  after  flower- 
ing.   Corolla  at  flrst  yellow,  afterwards  bine       .       .       .    6.  J^.  versicolor. 

Some  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  together  with 
varieties  of  M,  palustris,  M,  sylvatioaf  and  M.  coUina. 

1.  IKyosotIs  paliistrto.  With.    "Wnter  THjomote. 

(Forget-^ne-not) 

Perennial  stock  usually  slighUy  creeping ;  the  stems  weak,  ascending, 
from  6  to  18  inches  high,  often  nearly  glabrous,  but  sometimes  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  spr^ing  hairs.  Leaves  glabrous  or  with  appressed 
hairs.  Flowers  of  a  bright  clear  blue,  with  a  yellow  eye,  very  variable  in 
size,  but  usually  rather  large  for  the  genus.  Calyx  never  divided  below  the 
middle,  whilst  in  all  other  British  species  it  is  deeply  cleft. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams,  in  Europe,  Eussian  Asia, 
and  northern  America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  summer.  Modem  botanists  divide  it  into  three : 
the  true  Forget-me-not^  which  is  often  nearly  glabrous,  with  a  broad  flat  co- 
rolla, and  short  broad  teeth  to  the  calyx ;  M,  repene,  which  is  more  hairy, 
with  narrower  lobes  to  the  calyx,  reaching  to  about  the  middle  ;  and  M. 
caspitosa,  with  a  smaller  corolla,  with  the  limb  often  slightly  concave  ;  the 
first  is  more  common  in  the  south,  the  last  in  the  north,  but  they  all  three  ' 
run  BO  much  one  into  another  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  with  certainty 
even  as  varieties. 

2.  MEyoiotta  sylwatica,  Hoffin.    UTood  Myosote^ 

A  perennial,  like  M.  palustris,  but  with  a  more  tufted  stock,  and  rather 
roughly  hairy.  Calyx  cleft  nearly  to  the  base,  with  narrow  segments,  erect 
when  in  fruit ;  its  hairs  more  or  less  spreading,  and  crisped  or  hooked  when 
seen  through  a  lens.  Corolla  as  large  as  or  even  larger  than  in  the  M, 
pdustris,  with  the  limb  spread  out  flat. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  shady  situations,  common  in  the  far  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  great  central  chains  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Altai.  Not  frequent  in  Britain,  and  perhaps 
limited  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Fl.  summer.  It  varies 
much  in  size  and  stature ;  in  lower  shady  situations,  and  in  our  gardens, 
the  stems  will  attain  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  rather  small  flowers. 
The  alpine  form,  with  larger  flowers,  is  by  some  distinguished  as  a  species, 
wder  the  name  of  M.  alpestris. 
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8.  Myosotta  arvensis,  Both.    Field  Myosote. 

An  annual  or  sometimes  biennial,  with  a  weak  stem  often  above  a  fbot 
long.  It  has  the  hairy  foliage  and  deeply  cleft  calyx  of  M.  sylvatica,  but 
the  corolla,  although  variable,  is  much  smaller,  with  a  short,  concave  limb. 
Calyx  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  or  scarcely  so  long  even  when  in  fruit,  with 
narrow  segments,  erect  when  in  fruit. 

On  hedge- banks,  in  ciiltivated  ground,  the  edges  of  woods,  and  bushy 
places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America.  The  most  common  species  all  over  Britain.  Fl,  all  simmer  and 
autumn.  Some  of  the  large-flowered  specimens  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  the  dried  state  from  the  smaller-flowered  ones  of  M,  syhaticat  but  when 
fresh  I  have  never  observed  any  really  intermediate  forms. 

4.  MyoBOtta  oolUna,  Hoffm.    Sarly  Myosote. 

A  low,  much  branched,  hairy  annual,  seldom  attaining  6  inches ;  the 
leaves  mostly  collected  in  radical  tufts,  with  a  few  at  the  base  of  the  flowe^ 
ing  branches,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  slender  racemes ;  the  pedicels 
seldom  above  a  line  long.  Calyx,  when  dry,  exactly  like  that  of  M,  arvenm, 
but  in  the  living  plant  its  segments  are  spreading,  not  erect,  after  flowering. 
Corolla  very  small,  of  a  bright  blue,  with  a  small,  concave  limb. 

On  dry,  open  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  to  the  Caucasus 
and  the  western  Bfimalaya.  Not  so  frequent  in  Britain,  but  apparently 
more  so  in  the  south  of  England  than  further  to  the  north,  and  is  also  found 
in  Ireland.  Fl.  early  sumTner^  and  dies  soon  after,  A  white-flowered  and 
more  permanent  variety  is  often  cultivated.  Occasional  intermediate  forms 
excite  some  doubts  as  to  whether  this  be  really  specifically  distinct  from 
M,  arvensis, 

5.  MEyoBotU  wonloolory  Fers.    dtan^liiir  MEyosote. 

A  little  hairy  annual,  with  a  more  simple  and  erect  stem  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  from  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot  higli,  with  a  spreading  tuft  of 
radical  leaves,  and  a  few  erect  ones  along  the  stem.  Flowers  small  and 
nearly  sessile;  the  calyx-segments  quite  closed  over  the  fruit  after  flower- 
ing ;  the  corolla  small,  at  first  pale  yellow,  and  turning  blue  as  it  fades. 

On  banks,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl,  spring. 


VI.  ANCHTTSA.     ALKANET. 

Coarse,  hairy  biennials  or  perennials,  with  rather  large  blue  flowers,  in 
one-sided  spikes,  with  a  bract  under  each  flower^  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft 
Corolla  with  a  straight  tube,  often  slightly  enlarged  at  the  top,  and  closed 
at  the  mouth  by  scales  usually  hairy;  the  limb  spreading  and  5-lobed. 
Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nuts  rather  large,  wrinkled,  angular,  at- 
tached by  their  broad,  concave  base. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  a  reiy 
few  extending  far  to  the  north. 

Leaves  lanceolate.    Mowers  in  terminal  forked  panicles  .       .       ,    1,  A.  qffidnaUt. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate.    Flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes   .       ,       ,    2,  A,  semptrvirent. 
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1.  ABOtanfla  olBoliiallSf  Linn.    Commoii  Alluuiet. 

A  biennial,  about  2  feet  high,  with  coarse,  stiff  hairs ;  the  root  thick  and 
hard.  Badical  leaves  long  and  stalked ;  the  lower  stem-leaves  lanceolate, 
broad  and  narrow,  from  2  to  6  or  6  inches  long ;  the  upper  ones  gradoallj 
smaller.  The  one-sided  forked  spikes  lengthen  considerably  as  the  flower- 
ing advances,  and  form  a  kind  of  terminal  panicle.  Flowers  nearly  sessile, 
with  a  small,  leafy  bract  at  the  base  of  each;  the  calyx  verv  stiffly  hairy, 
with  narrow  divisions ;  the  corolla  of  a  rich  bine,  and  rather  large,  but 
varies  in  size. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  only  in 
a  few  localities,  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  supposed  to  be  an 
introduced  plant.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Anctaiisa  sempervirenSf  linn.    Oreen  Alkanet. 

Stock  perennial,  the  stems  more  straggling  than  those  of  A»  officinalis, 
but  covered  with  the  same  coarse,  stiff  haira.  Leaves  broadly  ovate ;  the 
flowers  in  one-sided,  short  spikes,  leafy  at  the  base,  and  placed  in  the  axils 
of  the  stem-leaves.  Corolla  of  a  rich  blue,  with  a  shorter  tube  than  in  A, 
officinalis^  Nuts  expanded  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side  into  a  small  con- 
Tex  appendage. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  western  Europe,  scarcely  ex- 
tending eastward  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  reaching  the  Ehine. 
Scattered  over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  probably  truly  wild  only  in 
south-western  England.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


Vn.  LTCOPSIS.    BUGLOSS. 

A  small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  distinguished  from  Anchusa 
by  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  species  are  aU  annuals,  with  small 
flowers. 

1.  Kyoopsls  arvenslSy  Linn.     Small  Bu^loM. 

A  coarse,  spreading  annual,  covered  with  very  stiff  hairs.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  branched,  1  to  2  feet  long.  Leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblong-linear,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  often  toothed  ;  the  lower  ones  often 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile  or  stem-clasping.  Flowers  in  simple  or 
forked,  terminsd,  one-sided  spikes.  Calyx  deeply  d-cleft,  and  nuts  wrinkled 
as  in  Anchtisa,  Corolla  pale  blue,  with  the  tube  always  curved  in  the 
middle. 

A  common  European  and  north  Asiatic  weed  of  cultivation,  carried 
out  with  European  crops  to  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Extends  all  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


nil.  SYMPHYTUM.    COMFEEY. 

Bough,  hairy  perennials,  with  yellow  or  purple  drooping  flowers,  in  short, 
terminal,  forked  cymes,  and  no  bracts  under  the  pedicels.  Calyx  deeply  6- 
cleft.    Corolla  tubular,  but  enlarged  above  the  middle,  where  it  is  closed 
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inside  by  5  lanceolate  scales,  and  terminating  in  5  rezy  small  spreading 
teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Nuts  ovoid,  smooth, 
attached  by  their  base. 

The  genus  contains  bnt  few  species,  nearly  resembling  each  other,  and 
extends  over  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

Stem  3  or  8  feet  high,  branched,  more  or  lees  winged  by  the  decmnent 

base  of  the  leaves 1.  5.  offidfuiU, 

Stem  simple,  about  a  foot  high.    Leaves  stalked  or  scarcely  decmrent   2.  8,  tubenmtm, 

1.  STinplijtiiiii  offiolnale*  Linn.    Oommon  Oomflrey. 

Eootstock  thick,  with  stout,  erect,  branching,  annual  stems,  2  or  3  feet 
high.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  often  8  or  9  inches  long  or  more,  tapering 
into  a  long  point,  and  rough  with  short,  stiff  hairs ;  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  sessile  and  decurrent  along  the  stem  to  the  next  leaf  belov 
or  even  lower  down.  Flower-cymes  stalked  above  the  last  leaf,  once  or 
seldom  twice  forked;  the  branches  forming  short,  one-sided  racemes. 
Flowers  all  pedicellate,  3  lines  long,  either  pale  yeUow  or  a  dark  dmgy- 
purple. 

On  moist  banks,  the  borders  of  meadows,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Froquent  in  Eng- 
land and  Lreland,  but  less  so  in  Scotland,  and  not  found  ;to  the  north  of 
Aberdeen  or  Glasgow.    Fl.  spring  and  summer, 

2.  STinptaytiiiii  tuberosam,  Linn.    Tuberous  Oomfrey. 

A  much  smaller  plant  than  the  common  species,  seldom  above  a  foot 
high,  and  not  branched.  The  rootstock  forms  a  short  woody  tuber.  Leaves 
mostly  ovate  and  stalked ;  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  and  very  slightly 
decurrent.  Cymes  small  and  few-flowered,  the  flowers  themselves  about  the 
size  of  those  of  C.  officinale. 

In  woods,  and  on  shady  banks,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  bnt 
scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  rather  more  north- 
ern, being  more  frequent  in  southern  Scotland  than  in  England ;  in  Ireland 
only  where  introduced.    Fl,  summer. 


IX.  BOBAGO.    BOEAGE. 

Bough,  hairy  annuals  or  biennials,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  forked 
cymes.  Calyx  deeply  6-cleft.  Corolla  rotate ;  the  tube  exceedingly  short; 
the  mouth  closed  by  short  scales.  Stamens  5 ;  the  filaments  very  short  and 
forked ;  the  anthers  forming  an  erect  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  flower^ 
Nuts  attached  by  their  excavated  base,  and  free  from  the  style. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  chiefly  from  north-eastern  Europe  and  western 
A-sia. 

1.  Boraffo  officinalis,  Linn.     Oommon  Borage. 

Stem  erect,  with  spreading  branches,  a  foot  high,  or  rather  more.  Lower 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  long  stalks ;  tiie  upper 
ones  more  shortly  stalked,  and  narrower.  Flowers  on  long  pedicels,  drooping, 
of  a  clear  blue  or  sometimes  white ;  the  dark  anthers  very  prominent  in  the 
centre. 

In  waste  grounds,  indigenous  to  the  east  Mediterranean  region,  bnt, 
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long  cultivated  in  European  gardens,  it  has  become  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  central  and  western  Europe,  and  is  said  to  befuUy  established  in 
several  counties  of  England.    Fl,  all  summer. 


X.  A8FEBT7GO.    ASPEBUGO. 

A  single  species,  allied  to  Anchusa^  but  universally  admitted  as  a  genus 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  calyx  and  habit. 

1.  Aspemffo  proovmbeiisy  Linn.    Oerman  Aspeiliffo* 

{MadworU) 

A  weak  procumbent  annual,  rough  with  short,  stiff,  almost  prickly  hairs, 
many  of  them  curved  or  hooked  so  as  to  be  very  adhesive.  Leaves  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  those  under  the 
flowers  often  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  small  and  blue,  1  to  8  together  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  very  short,  recurved  pedicels.  The 
broadly  campanulate  calyx  enlarges  immediately  after  flowering,  becomes 
moch  flattened,  veined,  and  divided  to  the  middle  into  5  lanceolate  lobes, 
with  1  or  2  small  ones  between  each.  Corolla  that  of  a  very  small  Jnchusa, 
Nuts  ovoid,  with  a  granulated  surface. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia  short  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Occurs  as  a  weed  of  cultivation 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  recorded  from 
Ireland.    M,  summer. 


XI.  CTKOaiOSSTTM.    HOUND'S-TONGUE. 

Stout,  erect  biennials,  clothed  with  rough  hairs,  which  are,  however, 
more  appressed  and  hoary  than  in  most  Boragineous  plants ;  with  long, 
narrow  leaves,  and  rattier  small,  blue  or  purplish-red  flowers,  in  simple  or 
forked,  one-sided  racemes.  Calyx  deeply  6-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  short 
tube,  closed  at  the  mouth  by  prominent  scales,  and  a  spreading,  5-lobed, 
regular  limb.  Nuts  rather  lajge,  depressed,  attached  laterally  to  the  base 
of  the  style,  and  covered  with  short,  hooked  prickles,  so  as  to  make  them 
very  adhesive  burs. 

A  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  rather  numerous  in  species,  especially 
if  considered  as  including  the  little  blue-flowered  Omphalodes  and  the  white- 
flowered  C,  linifolium*  These  two  species,  formerly  frequent  in  our  flower- 
gardens,  are  however  now  generally  distinguished  with  some  others  as  a 
genus  by  the  nuts,  which  instead  of  being  muricated  all  over,  have'a  raised, 
more  or  less  toothed  border. 

Leaves  hoary  with  rather  soft  appressed  hairs.  Flowers  dull  pnrple-red    1.  C.  officinale. 
Leaves  green,  rough  with  scattered  hairs.    Flowers  bluish-purple        .    S.  C.montanum. 


1.  OyaorlMMiim  ottetnale,  Linn.    Common  Bomid'«-toiifae. 

Stem  stout,  erect,  and  branched,  about  2  feet  high,  with  rough  hairs. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  or  often  the  radical  and  lowest  ones  oblong,  stedked,  and 
sometimes  near  a  foot  long ;  the  others  gradually  shorter,  with  shorter 
stalks,  the  uppermost  sessile  and  clasping  the  stem :  all  of  them  hoary  with 
a  dense,  rather  soft,  appressed  down.    Racemes  numerous,  mostly  simple, 
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forming  a  terminal  leafy  panide ;  the  pedicels  short,  without  bracte.  Calyx- 
segments  broadly  lanceolate.  Corolla  rather  small,  of  a  dull  purplish-red. 
Nuts  flattened  and  bur-like,  often  above  3  lines  diameter.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  disagreeable  smell. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  extending 
far  into  Scandinavia.  Not  unfrequent  in  England,  but  becoming  rare  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    FL  nmmer. 

2.  CynoffloBBiun  montanmiiy  Lam.    Oreen  Bound's-ton^ae. 

(C.  syhaticum,  Brit.  FL) 

Much  like  C,  officinale^  but  generally  not  so  stout,  much  greens ;  the 
hairs  of  the  leaves  fewer,  more  scattered  and  stiffer';  the  upper  leaves 
broader  at  the  base,  and  the  spikes  more  slender,  with  fewer  and  smaller 
flowers,  of  a  dull  bluish-purple  tinge. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  chiefly  in  the  forests  and  mountain  districts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Not  com- 
mon in  Britain,  occurring  in  the  southern  and  some  of  the  central  or  eastern 
counties  of  England,  rare  in  Ireland,  and  not  known  in  Scotland.  FL 
summer. 


LIV.  SOLANACEiE.     THE  SOLANUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  slirabs,  or  sofl-wooded  trees,  witli  alternate  leaves 
withoTit  stipules,  bat  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  smaller  leaf 
at  their  base;  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  forked  cymes,  on 
lateral  or  terminal  peduncles.  Calyx  usually  with  5  teeth, 
lobes,  or  segihents.  Corolla  monopetalous,  with  5  or  rarely  4 
teeth  or  lobes,  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  folded  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating 
with  its  divisions.  Ovary  2-celled,  rarely  incompletely  4- 
ceUed,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  berry  or 
rarely  a  capsule,  with  several  seeds. 

A  numerous  family  in  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  only 
represented  in  northern  regions  by  a  few  stragglers  from  more  southern 
latitudes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  species  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
narcotic,  poisonous  principle,  although  several  are  among  the  important 
articles  of  food. 

Fruit  a  capsule. 

Corolla  large,  with  a  long  tube.    Capsule  prioldy,  4-valTed      .       •    1.  Datuha. 

Corona  obliquely  campanulate,  with  a  short  tube.   Capsule  smooth  .   2.  Htosctamits. 
FruitabOTry. 

Corolla  rotate.  Anthers  dose  together,  in  a  projecting  cone,  opening 

by  pores  at  the  top 8.  Solakux. 

Corolla  campanulate.  Anthers  distinct,  opening  by  longitudinal  sUts   4.  Atbopa. 

Several  SolanacecB  belonging  to  exotic  genera  are  cultivated  for  use  or 
ornament,  among  which  ma^  be  mentioned  Lydum  harharvm^  often  called 
Tea-flant,  a  straggling  or  clmibing  shrub,  with  small  lilac  flowers,  often  to 
be  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  and  established  in  hedges  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties ;  the  Tobacco  (Mcotiana),  and  the  closely  allied  ornamental  genera 
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Petunia  and  Nierembergia,  the  Mandrake  (Mandragora),  the  Winter-cherry 
(Physalis),  the  Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum),  as  well  as  the  Ceetrums  and 
FaUanas  and  even  Nclanae  of  onr  gardens,  which,  although  somewhat 
anomalous,  are  considered  by  most  botanists  as  belonging  to  Solanaoea. 

I.  DATVEA.    DATUBA. 

Coarse  annuals  or  soft-wooded  shrubs.  Corolla  long,  funnel-shaped,  and 
legolar.  Capsule  large,  opening  in  4  Talres,  and  partially  diyided  into  4 
cells. 

A  small  genus,  spreading  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
large  shrubby  Daturas,  often  distinguished  as  Bruamansiae  on  account  of 
their  smootii,  not  prickly  capsules,  are  from  South  America. 

1.  Batiira  Stramonlnni,  Linn.    Thorn-apple  Datunu 

(Thorn-apple,) 

A  coarse,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with 
spreading,  forked  branches.  Leaves  rather  large,  ovate,  with  irregular,  an- 
gular or  pointed  teeth  or  lobes.  Flowers  solitary,  on  short  peduncles,  in  the 
forks  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx  loosely  tubular,  about  1^ 
inches  long,  and  falls  off  after  flowering,  leaving  a  small  rim  under  the 
capsule.  Corolla  above  8  inches  long,  bordered  with  5  narrow,  distant 
teetii,  usually  white,  but  occasionally  (especially  in  hot  conntries)  purple. 
Capsule  nearly  globular,  very  prickly,  with  numerous  wrinkled  seeds. 

A  common  roadside  weed,  in  southern  Europe  and  all  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden.  Appears 
not  unfrequently  in  southern  England,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
naturalised.    Ft.  summer  and  autumn. 


II.  HYOSCTAMTTS.    HENBANE. 

Coarse,  usually  hairy  annuals  or  biennials.  Corolla  obliquely  campanu- 
late  or  shortly  funnel-shaped,  6-lobed.  Capsule  enclosed  in  the  enlarged 
calyx,  bursting  when  ripe  round  a  circular  raised  ring  immediately  below 
the  hardened  top. 

A  Mediterranean  genus,  extending  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  central 
Asia. 

1.  ByoBojamuB  nlgrer,  Linn.     Common  Benbane. 

A  coarse,  erect,  branching  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  more  or  less  hairy 
and  viscid,  with  a  nauseous  smell.  Leaves  rather  large,  sessile ;  the  upper 
ones  clasping  the  stem,  ovate,  and  irregularly  pinnatifid.  Flowers  very 
shortly  stalked ;  the  lower  ones  in  the  forks  of  the  branches ;  the  upper 
ones  sessile,  in  one-sided  leafy  spikes,  rolled  back  at  the  top  before  flower- 
ing. Calyx  short  when  in  flower,  but  persists  round  the  fruit,  and  then  an 
inch  long,  strongly  veined,  with  5  stiff,  broad,  almost  prickly  lobes.  Corolla 
above  an  inch  long,  pale  dingy-yellow,  with  purplish  veins.  Capsule  glo- 
bular, with  numerous  small  seeds. 

In  waste,  stony  places,  on  roadsides,  etc,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  having  been  formerly  much  cultivated  for 
its  medicinal  properties  has  spread  far  into  northern  Europe.    In  Britain, 
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chiefly  on  nibbish  and  waste  places,  about  villages  and  old  castles,  in  Eng 
land,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    FL  summer^ 


UL  80LAKT7M.    SOLANUM. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  low  trees ;  the  flowers  usually  in 
cymes,  on  short,  lateral  or  terminal  peduncles.  Calyx  of  5  or  rarely  more 
diyisions.  Corolla  rotate,  5-lobed,  with  scarcely  any  tube.  Anthers  almost 
sessile,  closed  or  joined  together  in  an  erect  cone  round  the  style  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  each  anther  opening  in  a  small  pore  at  the  top.  Emit 
a  berry,  with  several  seeds. 

A  very  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  tropical 
regions,  and  more  especially  in  Sooth  America. 

Climber,  shrubby  at  the  base.    Leaves  slightly  cordate  or  8-lobed       .    1.  8,  Duleatnara, 
E^t  annaai  or  bienniaL  Leayes  ovate,  angularly  toothed         .       ,    2,  S.  nigrtm. 

The  cultivated  species  incude  the  Potato  (8,  itcberosu^n),  the  Tomato  or 
Love-apple  (8.  Li/oopersicum),  the  Egg  plant  or  Bringall  {8,  Melongena), 
and  se?  eral  ornamental  ones. 

1.  Solannm  Duleamara^  Linn.    Bittersweet  Bolanom. 

{Bittersweet  or  Nightshade,) 

Stem  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  climbing  or  straggling  branches,  often 
many  feet  in  length,  but  dying  far  back  in  winter.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  2  or  3  inches  long,  usually  broadly  cordate  at  the  base 
and  entire,  but  sometimes  with  an  additional  smaller  lobe  or  segment  on 
eadi  side,  either  quite  glabrous  or  downy  on  both  sides  as  well  as  the  stem. 
Flowers  rather  small,  blue,  with  yellow  anthers,  in  loose  cymes,  on  lateral 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  small,  globular  or  ovoid,  and 
red. 

Li  hedges  and  thickets,  in  moist  shady  situations,  all  over  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  represented  all  across  Eussian  Asia  by  a  closely 
allied  species,  or  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  Generally  diffused  over  England 
and  Ireland,  but  more  rare  in  Scotland.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Solannm  nigrum,  Linn.    Black  Solannm. 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  with  very  spreading  branches,  about  a  foot 
high  ;  in  Britain  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  but  on  the  Continent  often 
hairy  or  rough  on  the  angles.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  with  coarse  angular 
teeth.  Flowers  small  and  white,  in  little  cymes  almost  contracted  into 
umbels,  on  short,  lateral  peduncles.  Berries  small,  globular,  usually 
black,  but  sometimes,  especially  on  the  Continent,  green,  yellow,  or  dingy- 
red. 

One  of  the  widest  spread  weeds  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  except  the 
extreme  north  and  south ;  varying  so  much  in  warmer  regions  as  to  hare 
been  described  under  more  than  forty  names.  Conmion  in  some  parts  of 
ihigland  and  Lreland,  but  scarcely  found  in  Scotland,  except  when  acciden- 
tally introduced  with  cultivation.    FL  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
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IV.  ATBOPA.     ATROPA. 

Calyx  broadly  campanulate,  deeply  5-lobed.  Oorolla  oampannlAte,  re- 
gular.   Fruit  a  berry. 

A  genus  confined  by  some  to  the  single  European  species,  bnt  extended 
by  others  to  indade  sereral  herbs  or  siurabs  from  warmer  climates,  of  no 
interest  to  the  British  botanist. 

1.  Atropa  BAnadomuit  Linn.    Deadlj  Atropa. 

(DundCf  Belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade.) 
An  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy  herb,  with  a  perennial  rootstock 
and  branching  stem.  Leaves  stalked,  rather  large,  ovate  and  entire,  with 
a  smaller  one  usually  proceeding  from  the  same  point,  often  so  small  as  to 
look  like  a  stipule.  Flowers  sditary,  on  short  peduncles,  in  the  forks  of 
the  stem  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Corolla  pale,  purplish-blue,  nearly 
an  inch  long,  with  6  broad,  short  lobes.  Stamens  uiorter,  with  distinct 
filaments.    Berry  rather  large,  globular. 

In  waste,  stony  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  west  central  Asia,  ex- 
tending over  central  Europci,  chiefly  about  old  castles  and  ruins.  In  Britain, 
it  is  only  found  in  similar  localities  in  southern  England,  and  a  few  stations 
farther  north,  or  in  Ireland,  probably  the  remains  of  former  cultivation. 
Fl,  mmmer. 


LV.  OEOBANCHACEJE.    THE  BROOMRAPE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  of  a  brown  or  pnrplish  colour,  passing  into  yellow 
or  blue,  but  never  green,  always  parasitical  on  the  roots  of 
other  herbs  or  shrubs  ;  the  stems  simple  or  rarely  branched, 
erect,  bearing  scales  of  the  same  colour  instead  of  leaves,  and 
a  terminal  spike  of  flowers,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  similar 
to  the  scales  of  the  stem,  and  accompanied  often  by  a  pair  of 
smaller  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  variously 
divided,  usually  into  2  or  4  lobes  or  sepals.  Corolla  broadly 
tubular  or  campanulate,  often  curved,  the  lobes  more  or  less 
2-lipped.  Stamens  4,  in  2  pairs.  Anthers  2-celled,  the  cells 
parallel,  and  usually  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  Style  single, 
with  a  2-lobed  stigma.  Ovary  and  capsule  1-celled,  the  latter 
opening  in  2  valves,  with  numerous  small  seeds  attached  to 
parietal  placentas. 

A  small  Order,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in 
temperate  climates,  and  more  abundant  in  the  old  world  than  in  America. 
The  floral  characters  are  nearly  those  of  the  Scrophularia  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ovary  and  capsule,  which  are  never  divided  into  cells,  the 
placentas  not  joining  in  the  centre.  The  absence  of  green  leaves  at  once 
distinguishes  it  from  all  British  species  of  that  family. 

Calyx  deeplj  divided  into  3  or  4  pointed  sepals  1.  Orobakche. 

Calyx  with  i  broad,  short  teeth  or  lobes    .  •  3.  Lathrjba. 
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I.  6B0BAHCHE.    BROOMRAPE. 

Calyx  divided  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side,  and  often  also  on  the  lower 
side,  so  as  to  form  2  lateral  sepals,  either  entire  or  2-cleit,  either  distinct 
from  each  other,  or  more  or  less  connected  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  upper  side  also  bj  the  intervention  of  a  fifth  lobe, 
and  always  pointed.    Habit  and  other  characters  Uiose  of  the  family. 

It  is  file  principal  genus  of  the  Order,  extending  over  the  whole  of  its 
geographical  range.  The  species  are  in  general  difficult  to  characterise. 
Some  appear  to  thrive  only  on  the  roots  of  one  species,  or  at  most  two  or 
three  closely  allied  ones,  whilst  others  will  grow  on  a  great  variety  of 
plants  of  the  most  remote  natural  affinities.  But  as  the  particular  stock 
the  plant  feeds  on  occasions  some  modification  in  the  habit  of  the  parante, 
it  is  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  differences  observed 
are  owing  to  this  circumstance  or  to  real  specific  distinctioD,  It  is  not 
therefore  improbable  that  some  of  the  species  here  adopted,  although  much 
less  numerous  than  those  usually  distinguished,  may  on  a  more  careful  ob- 
servation prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  each  other. 

One  bract  only  under  each  flower.    Plant  with  little  or  no  bine. 
Stout  plant,  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  numerous  flowers  in  a  dense 
spike. 
Plant  dingy-brown,  on  shnibby  LegunUnotce,    Stamens  gla- 

brons  below 1.  0.  nuyor. 

Plant  more  or  less  yellow,  on  Cenimrea  and  other  herbs.  Sta- 
mens hairy  below        4.  O.elatior, 

Plant  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Spike  short,  or  with  the  lower 
flowers  distant. 
Plant  of  a  dingy-brown,  or  with  a  reddish  tint.    Tube  of  the 
corolla  broad. 
Calyx  of  2  entire  or  imeqaally  divided  sepals.    Plant  red- 
brown,  on  Thyme 3.  0.  rubra. 

Calyx  of  two  equally  divided  sepals.    Plant  light  or  dark 

brown,  on  Oalium 2.  0.  caryophylUuea. 

Plant  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or  purplish,  the  flowers  often 
tinged  with  blue.    Tube  of  the  corolla  narrowed  above  the 

base 5.  0.  minor. 

Three  bracts  to  each  flower,  one  underneath,  and  a  small  one  on 
each  side.    Plant  often  bluish. 
Stem  always  simple.    Calyx  6-toothed  or  -lobed  .       ,       ,       .    6.  0.  caerulea. 
Stem  often  branched.    CaJyz  4-toothed  or  -lobed       .       .       .    7.  0.  ratnosa. 

1.  Orobanolie  major,  Linn.    Great  Broomrape^ 

(0.  rapum,  Bab.  Man.) 

This,  our  largest  species,  as  it  is  first  developed  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  but 
very  soon  assumes  in  every  part  a  dingy  purplish-brown  colour.  Stem 
simple,  stout,  from  1  to  1 J  or  2  feet  high,  much  thickened  at  the  base,  with 
lanceolate  scales,  which  are  much  shorter  and  broader  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  closely  sessile,  with  one  bract  to  each,  forming  a  dense 
spike  at  least  half  the  IcDgth  of  the  whole  plant.  Calyx  more  or  less 
deeply  divided  into  2  or  4  lanceolate  lobes.  Corolla  |  to  1  inch  long ;  the 
tube  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  curved  with  a  very  obbque  limb ;  the  upper 
lip  entire  or  shortly  2-lobed,  the  lower  one  3-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe 
usually,  but  not  always  larger  than  the  lateral  ones,  and  all  the  lobes 
toothed  and  wavy,  although  less  so  than  in  many  species.  The  upper  i«rt 
of  the  style  and  stamens  are  usually  covered  with  short  glandular  hairs, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  lower  parts. 

On  the  roots  of  the  shrubby  Leguminous  plants,  scattered  over  nearly 
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the  whole  of  Europe.    Not  unoommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  chiefly 
on  Broom,  more  rarely  on  Furze,  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl,  early  summer. 

2.  Orobanobe  caryopbyllaceai  Sm.    Clove-scented  Broomrape. 

The  colour  of  the  plant  and  size  of  the  flowers  are  those  of  0.  major, 
hot  the  stem  is  seldom  above  8  or  9  inches  high ;  the  flowers  are  much 
fewer,  and  farther  apart ;  the  tmbe  of  the  corolla  is  not  qnite  so  broad ; 
the  upper  lobes  scarcely  spreading,  and  the  lower  ones  nearly  eqnal,  and 
the  stamens  more  hairy  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  nsually  sweet- 
scented. 

Said  to  grow  ezdusiyely  on  Galiwna:  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  extending  across  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  Britain  limited  hitherto  to 
a  Teiy  few  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.    Fl,  early  summer, 

3.  Orobaaebe  mbrai  Linn.    Sed  Broomrape. 

A  rather  smaller  plant  than  0,  caryophyUacea,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
shape  of  the  flowers,  but  these  are  nearer  the  size  of  those  of  0.  minor,  and 
the  whole  plant  assumes  a  very  red-brown  colour.  Calyx  usually  divided 
into  2  entire  sepals  with  narrow  points,  but  these  are  sometimes  again 
divided,  although  very  unequally,  or  united  in  front  at  the  base,  as  in 
0.  mmor,  and  other  species. 

On  the  roots  of  Thyme,  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  on  the  basalt  and  trap-rocks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

4.  Orobanebe  elattor*  Sutt    Tall  Broomrape. 

Closely  resembling  0.  major  in  stature  and  flowers,  of  which  it  is 
probably  a  mere  variety.  It  retains  longer  its  pale  yellow  colour ;  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  less  unequal  and  more  toothed,  and  the  stamens  are 
hairy  in  their  lower  part,  and  nearly  glabrous  above. 

On  Centaurea,  and  not  on  Legtminous  shrubs ;  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant than  0,  major  in  eastern  Europe,  but  rare  in  England.      Fl»  summer. 

6.  Orobanebe  minor,  Linn.    Xiesser  Broomrape. 

Often  small,  and  always  more  slender  than  any  of  the  preceding  species, 
with  smaller  flowers.  Generally  of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
more  or  less  of  bluish-purple  in  the  flowers,  although  not  running  into  the 
deep  purple-blue  of  the  two  following  species.  It  is  usually  from  6  to  9 
inches  high,  although  some  of  the  larger  specimens  exceed  a  foot ;  the  lower 
flowers  of  the  spike  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  ending  in  long,  slender  points.  Tube  of  the  corolla  contracted  in 
the  middle,  much  curved ;  the  lobes  of  the  limb  larger  in  proportion,  and 
more  wavy  than  in  0,  major  and  0,  caryophyllacea.  Stamens  more  or  less 
hairy  in  their  lower  part. 

One  of  the  widest-spread  species  over  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  grow- 
ing on  a  great  variety  of  plants.  In  Britain,  not  uncommon  in  southern 
and  central  England,  and  southern  Ireland.  Fl.  all  summer.  It  varies 
according  to  station,  and  the  plant  it  affects.  Many  of  these  varieties  have 
been  considered  as  species,  amongst  which  three  are  commonly  admitted 
into  the  British  Flora  : — 0,  picridis,  a  tall,  very  pale-coloured  varieity, 
growing  on  Picris  hieracioides ;  0,  amethyatea,  assuming  a  bluer  tint  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  growing  on  Eryngvum-,  0,  Hedera,  not  uncommon 
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on  Ivy  in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  said 
to  differ  from  the  common  fonn  in  the  yellow,  not  purple,  colour  of  the 
stigma,  and  other  trifling  characters,  which  however  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  constant. 

6.  Orobanotae  esenUeat  YiU.    Blue  Broomrape. 

Stem  simple  or  rarely  branched,  6  to  9  inches  high,  with  a  light-bluigh 
tint.  Flowers  of  a  deep  purplish-blue,  with  two  small  bracts  at  its  base, 
one  on  each  side,  besides  the  larger  bract  common  to  all  Orobanches. 
Calyx  usually  closed  at  the  back  by  a  fifth  tooth  or  lobe,  much  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  others.  Corolla-lobe  rather  long  and  curved ;  the  5  lobes, 
although  arranged  in  two  lips,  are  less  unequal,  and  less  wavy  than  in  the 
preceding  species. 

Chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  Achillea  Millefolium ;  not  uncommon  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  west  central  Asia.  In  Britain,  only  in  grassy 
pastures  near  the  sea,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  FL  early 
summer.  The  0.  arenariat  a  larger  plant,  of  a  paler  blue,  parasitical  on 
Artemisias  in  light,  sandy  soils,  is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Jersey; 
but  all  the  specimens  so  named  from  that  island  which  I  have  seen,  hare 
proved  to  be  0,  c<erulea. 

7.  Orobanobe  ramosa*  Linn»    Branobed  Broomrape. 

Very  much  smaller  than  0.  carulea,  of  a  pale  straw-colour,  with 
smaller  pale-blue  flowers.  Stem  often  branched,  seldom  above  6  inches 
high.  Flowers  shaped  like  those  of  0.  cmrulea,  and,  like  them,  they  hare 
two  small  lateral  bracts  besides  the  larger  one ;  but  the  calyx  is  split  at  the 
back,  and  has  only  4  lobes,  as  in  the  brown  Orobanches* 

On  Hemp,  Lucern,  and  some  other  crops,  chiefly  in  southern  Europe, 
and  has  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  some  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties  of  England.    FL  summer. 


n.  LATHEJEA.    LATHE^A. 

A  small  genus  closely  allied  to  Orohanche,  but  the  flowers  are  less 
irregular,  the  calyx  broadly  campanulate  or  inflated,  with  4  short,  broad, 
erect  lobes,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct 
upper  lip,  and  the  4  placentas  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached  in  the 
capsule  are  more  fleshy,  and  more  distinctly  united  in  pairs. 

1.  Katbraea  squamarlay  Linn.    Commoii  Aatbraea. 

{Toothwort) 
A  pole  rose-coloured  plant,  with  flesh*coloured  or  slightly  bluish  flowere, 
streaked  with  purple  or  dark  red.  Rootstock  fleshy  and  creeping,  covered 
with  close-set,  short,  thick,  fleshy  scales.  Flowering  stems  erect,  from  3 
or  4  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  broad,  orbicular,  much  less 
fleshy  scales,  passing  gradually  into  the  bracts.  Flowers  numerous  and 
n^ding,  in  a  dense  spike,  or  sometimes  shortly  stalked.  Calyx  about  6 
lines  long.  Corolla  half  as  long  again,  the  upper  lip  entire  or  slightly 
notched.  Stamens  and  style  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  or  somedoneSi 
especially  the  style,  projecting  beyond  it. 
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On  the  roots  of  treee,  eBpecially  the  Hazels  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  extends  into  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland. 
Fl.  early  spring. 


LVI.  SCEOPHULAEIHEJE.    SCEOPHULAEIA  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  op  in  some  exotic  species  shrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Caljz  persisting  round  the 
fruit,  usually  with  6  teeth  or  segments,  sometimes  fewer.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  usually  2-lipped,  but  sometimes  nearly 
regular,  with  4,  5,  op  rarely  more  lobes,  always  overlapping 
one  another  in  the  bud.  Stamens  usually  2,  or  4  in  2  pairs, 
very  rarely  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  and 
capsule  divided  into  2  cells,  with  several  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Siyle  simple,  usually  ending  in  a  2.cleft  stigma. 

A  numerous  feimily,  widely  diffiised  over  the  globe,  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  tropics,  although  more  abundant  in  temperate  regions  than  in  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and,  generally  speaking,  well-marked  by  the  2- 
lipped  or  personate  corolla,  the  stamens  in  pairs,  and  the  several  seeds  in 
each  cell  of  the  capsule ;  but  there  are  some  anonialous  genera  in  which 
these  characters  are  much  modified,  and  two  large  and  natural  exotic  fami- 
lies, the  Bignonia  and  Acanthus  families,  are  only  to  be  accurately  distin- 
guished from  Scrophularinea  by  an  attentive  study  of  minute  characters. 
To  the  first  of  these  belong  the  Bignonias  and  Tecomas  of  our  hothouses, 
as  well  as  the  Catalpa^  often  planted  in  our  gardens,  and  (if  takeu  in  its 
most  extended  sense)  the  numerous  hothouse  GesneriaSy  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menesy  etc.  The  Acanthacea  include  JusticiaSy  Buelliasy  and  many  modem 
hothouse  genera  with  long  names,  besides  the  European  AcanthuSy  which 
gi?es  its  name  to  the  family. 

Corolla  rotate  or  concave,  with  a  very  short  tnbe. 
Stamens  2.    Corolla  4-cteft,  never  yellow        .       «       •       .       .    9.  Veronica. 
Stamens  4  or  more. 
Tall,  coarse,  erect  plants.    Stamens  5,  often  woolly      •       .       ,1.  Vbbbascum. 
Small  or  creeping  plaats.    Stamens  4,  glabrous. 
Glabrous,  almost  stemless  plant,  with  radical  leaves  and  mi- 

nnte,  clustered  flowers 6.  Ldioselul. 

Slender,  creeping  hairy  plant,  with  orbicular,  alternate  leaves, 

and  axillary,  8talk^,,minute  flowers 7.  Sjbthobpia. 

Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  with  a  spear  or  protuberance  at  the  base,  the 
month  closed  by  a  projecting  palate. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  spurred  .       .       .       ,       .       •       .       ,    3.  LnrARiA. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  with  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  base         .    2.  Antirrhinum. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  straight  at  the  base,  the  mouth  open  (except 
in  Melampyrum), 
Calyx  toUh  5  Icbet  or  teeth,  or  2  or  Z  leafy  jagged  lobes. 
Corolla  nearly  globular,  small,  dingy,  with  5  unequal  lobes,  not 

2-lipped 4.  SOBOPauLABU. 

porolla  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  a  broad  tube,  and  flat, 
spreading  lobes. 
Flowers   red  or  white,  in  a  long  terminal  spike.    Leaves 

alternate  ,.••..•••    8.  DiarrALis. 

Flowers  yellow,  on  axillary  peduncles.    Leaves  opposite     •    6,  Mimulus. 
OoroUa  less  than  an  inch  long,  the  tube  slender  or  short.  t 
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Oalyx  inflated  after  flowering.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 

laterally  compressed 13.  FediculabiS. 

Calyx  tnbidar  or  campanulate.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 

with  two  spreading  lobes        ......   11.  Euphrasia. 

Calyx  with  4  lobes  or  teeth. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  or  with  spreading  lobes.    An- 
ther-cells pointed  at  the  lower  end. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  entire,  arched  or  concave    .    10.  Babtbia. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  3-lobed,  spreading    •       .       .       .    11.  Bufhbasia. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  much  compressed  laterally.    Anther- 
cells  obtuse. 
Oalyx  much  inflated,  the  teeth  small     .....    13.  BHmiBTHDB. 

Calyx  tabular  or  campanulate,  toothed  or  lobed  .       .       .14.  Melamptrdii. 

These  British  genera  belong  to  two  of  the  three  principal  Tribes  or  Sub- 
orders of  the  family,  viz. : — 

Tt\!m  AntirrMneoB,  Upper  lip  or  outer  lobe  of  the  corolla  outside  the  others  in  the 
bud.    Genera ;— 1.  Vkrbascum  ;  2.  Antirrhinum  ;  8.  Linakia.  ;  4.  Sorophularu  ;  lod 

6.  MiMULUS. 

Tribe  BMnantheoB,  Upper  lip  or  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla  wholly  or  partially  inside 
tlie  others  in  the  bud.  Genera:— Q.  Limosella.;  7.  Sibthobpia;  8.  Dioitalib;  9. 
Vbronioa  ;  10.  Bartsia  ;  11.  Euphrasia  ;  12.  Bhinanthus  ;  13.  Fbdioularib  ;  and 
14.  Melamptruh. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  cultivated  in  onr  gardens  may  be  mentioned, 
BrowalUay  Brunsfelsia,  SalpiglossiSf  and  Schvsanthus,  belonging  to  the 
wholly  exotic  tribe  8aljpiglo88ide(B^  now  generally  transferred  to  Solanaeea; 
and  Calceolaria,  Alonsoa,  Angelonia^  Maurandia,  Lophospermumj  Pauhumia, 
Collitmay  PentateTrum,  Torenia,  and  several  others  of  the  tribe  Antirrkmea. 
The  exotic  genera  of  Shinanthea,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  allied  to 
Veronica  and  Digitalis^  are  mostly  parasitical,  and  therefore,  although  very 
handsome,  not  in  cultivation.  The  south-west  European  Erinus  aipinut, 
allied  to  Veronica^  but  with  a  5-lobed  corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  is  said  to 
have  established  itself  as  an  escape  from  gardens,  on  old  walls,  on  the  hot- 
ders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

I.  VEBBASCUM.    MULLEIN. 

Tall,  erect,  stiff  herbs,  oft«n  woolly ;  with  coarse,  alternate  leaves,  more 
or  less  toothed ;  and  yellow,  white,  or  rarely  purple  flowers,  either  solitaiy 
under  each  bract  or  in  short  dense  cymes  or  branches,  forming  terminal, 
simple  spikes  or  branched  panicles,  Calyx  deeply  6-cleft.  Corolla  rotate, 
or  concave,  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  6  broad,  rounded  lobes.  Stamens 
6,  tnth  all  the  filaments  woolly  or  the  two  lower  ones  glabrous.  Capsnle 
ovoid,  opening  at  the  partition  in  2  valves,  with  very  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  genus  extends  over  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  the  species  vary  much, 
besides  frequently  producing  natural  hybrids,  so  that  their  distinction  h« 
become  very  complicated.  The  few  British  species  are  however  more  easily 
recognised. 

Leaves  decurrent  on  the  stem,  very  woolly.    Flowers  in  a  dense, 

simple  spike 1.  K  Thajms. 

Leaves  not  decurrent  or  the  upper  ones  very  slightly  so.    Flowers 
in  a  raceme  or  panicle. 
Plant  glabrous  or  slightly  glandular-hairy.  Two  stamens  longer 
than  the  others,  with  long  anthers.    Flowers  large,  one  or 
few  to  each  bract.    (Raceme  usually  simple). 
Pediods  mostly  longer  than  the  calyx      •       .       .       ...    2.  V,Blattaria» 

Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx         .       .       .       .       .       .3.  V.virgatttm. 

Plant  with  more  o»  less  .white  oottony^down  or  wool,,  especially 
on  the  calyx  qmA  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  ratheor 
small,  several  to  each  bract. 
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Lower  leaves  cordis  at  the  base.    Baoeme  nearly  simple. 

Haiis  of  the  filaments  yellow 4.  F.  nigrum. 

Lower  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.   Baoeme  panided.  Hairs 
of  the  filaments  white. 
Down  short  and  powdery.    Upper  side  of  the  leaves  nearly 

glabrous 5.  V,  Lychnitit, 

Down  a  mealy  wool,  easily  robbed  off,  on  both  sides  of  the 

leaves 6.  V.pulverukntum, 

1.  Verbasoiim  Thapsiuh  Linn.    Oreat  MuUeln. 

A  stout,  erect  biennial,  simple  or  bnmched,  2  to  4  feet  high,  clothed  with 
soft  woolly  hairs.  Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  tooth^  narrowed  at 
the  base  into  two  wings  running  a  long  way  down  the  stem ;  the  lower  ones 
often  stalked,  and  6  or  8  inches  long  or  more.  Flowers  in  a  dense,  woolly 
terminal  spike,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  long.  Corolla  yellow,  usually  6  to 
9  lines  diameter,  slightly  concave ;  3  of  the  filaments  are  covered  wiUi  yel- 
lowish woolly  hairs,  and  have  short  1 -celled  anthers ;  the  two  longer  sta- 
mens glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  longer  anthers  adnate  to  the  filaments. 
Capsula  thick,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Conmion  on  roadsides  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia  to  the  Caucasus,  Altai,  and  Himalaya,  and  now  naturalised  in  America. 
Frequent  in  Britain,  extending  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen.  Fl.  summer,  A 
variety  with  a  much  larger  and  fiatter  corolla  and  longer  anthers  to  the  long 
Btamens,  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent,  where  botanists  give  it  the  name 
of  V.  thapaiforme,  but  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  original  form 
described  by  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Kent 

2.  Verbaseiim  Blattaiia«  Linn.    Motb  MCnneln. 

A  tall  biennial,  not  quite  so  stout  as  V,  Thapsus^  sometimes  branched, 
and  either  glabrous  or  with  a  few  glandular  hairs  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sinuate ;  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  middle  ones 
sessile,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem  or  shortly  decurrent.  Flowers 
yellow  or  rarely  white,  in  a  long,  loose,  simple  raceme ;  the  pedicels  from  3 
to  6  lines  long,  either  solitary  or  rarely  two  together  in  the  axil  of  a  green 
bract.    Hairs  of  the  filaments  purple. 

On  banks  and  edges  of  fields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  Kussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  naturalised  in  North  America,  but  not  extending  into 
Scandinavia.  Indicated  in  several  counties  of  England  and  southern  Ire- 
land, but  generally  regarded  as  an  introduced  plant,  exeept  perhaps  near 
the  southern  coast.    Fl,  »wmmer  and  autumn, 

3.  Verbasomn  ▼iriratam,  With.    Twlfffj  Moneln. 

This  may  be  a  mere  variety  of  V,  Blattaria^  but  the  glandular  hairs  are 
more  abundant,  and  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  very  short,  usually  from 
2  to  6  together  under  each  bract. 

Apparently  limited  on  the  Continent  to  western  and  central  Europe,  and 
generally  less  common  there  than  V,  Blattaridj  although  it  has  established 
itself  here  and  there  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  northern  as  well  as  tropical 
America  and  other  distant  lands.  Bather  more  frequent  in  England  than 
V.  Blattaria,  but  very  rare,  and  probably  introduced  only  in  Ireland.  M, 
summer  and  autwnn,  ' 

4.  Verbasoiiin  nlflrmm,  Linn.     Bark  Moneln. 

Stem  sparingly  clotiied  witii  woolly  hairs,  2  to  3  feet  high,  ending  in  a 
long,  simple  or  sightly  branched  raceme.    Leaves  crenate,  nearly  glabrous 
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on  the  upper  side,  slightly  woolly  underneath ;  the  lower  ones  large,  cor- 
date-oblong, on  long  stalks;  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  smsdl,  and 
pointed.  Flowers  numerous  within  each  bract,  more  or  less  stalked, 
smaller  than  in  the  last  three  species.  Corolla  yellow,  with  bright-piurple 
hairs  to  the  filaments. 

On  banks  and  waysides,  all  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
eitreme  north.  Truly  indigenous  in  central  and  southern  England,  but  be- 
lieved to  be  naturalised  only  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland, 
and  not.  indicated  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn, 

5.  Verbaseiim  XiyolinltlSi  Linn.    "Wblte  BCuIleln. 

About  the  size  of  V,  nigrum^  or  rather  taller.  Stem-leaves  nearly  ses- 
sile, the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  short  footstalk,  all  nearly  glabrous 
above,  but  covered  underneath  with  a  short,  white,  powdery  down,  which  is 
also  sprinkled  over  the  stem,  and  more  conspicuous  on  the  calyxes.  The 
racemes  form  a  narrow,  branching  panicle,  with  erect  branches.  Flowers 
numerous,  pale  yellow  or  nearly  white,  the  size  of  those  of  V,  nigrum* 
Hairs  of  the  filaments  white. 

On  banks  and  waysides,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  north- 
wards into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  several  parts  of  Eng' 
land  and  southern  Scotland,  but  by  no  means  a  common  plant    K 

SUmTMTt 

6.  Verbasooin  palvemlentmni  Yill.    Boary  Manelii. 

A  stately  species,  often  growing  to  the  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  termi- 
nating in  a  long,  stiff,  pyramidal  panicle,  with  spreading  branches,  and 
remarkable  for  the  mealy  white  wool  which  clothes  the  whole  plant,  hut  is 
easily  rubbed  off.  Leaves  sessile,  or  the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  diort 
footstalk,  broadly  oblong  and  crenate.  Flowers  numerous,  in  small  dus- 
ters, about  the  size  of  those  of  the  last  two  species,  yellow,  with  white  hairs 
to  the  filaments. 

On  roadsides,  and  dry,  stony  wastesj  in  central  and  especially  southern 
Europe,  not  extending  so  far  east  as  the  preceding  species,  nor  into  north- 
em  Germany.  In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
and  Hants.    Fl,  mvmmer, 

IL  ANTIEBHINUM.      SNAPDRAGON. 

Herbs,  with  the  lower  leaves  often  opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate, 
and  the  flowers,  often  showy,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or 
forming  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  broad 
tube,  slightly  protruding  below  the  calyx  on  the  lower  side,  but  not  spurred 
as  in  lAnaria ;  the  divisions  of  the  limb  arranged  in  two  lips,  with  a  pro- 
jecting palate  closing  the  mouth.  Capsule  oblique,  2-celled,  opening  at  the 
top  by  2  or  3  pores. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  or  more  especially  to  south-western  Europe. 

Perennial,  with  showy  flowers.    Sepals  broad  and  short        «       •       %    1,  A.  majus. 
Annual.    Sepals  narrow,  as  long  as  the  corolla       •       .       •       .       ,    2.  A,  Orontittm, 

1,  Antirrtalnfim  majus,  Linn.    Great  Snapdraffon. 

Stem  perennial  at  the  base,  forming  a  leafy  tuft ;  the  fiowering  branches 
erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  often  branched,    Leaves 
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narrow-^lanceolate  or  linear,  entire.  Flowers  large,  purplish-red  (or,  in 
gardens,  white  or  yariegated).  Segments  of  the  calyx  broad  and  obtuse, 
not  above  3  lines  long.  Corolla  above  an  inch  long,  the  so-called  palate 
opening  when  the  tube  is  pressed  laterally  between  the  finger  and  thumbi 
whence  the  popular  name  of  the  genus. 

In  clefts  of  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion,  but^  being  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  has  become  naturalised  much 
further  north,  and  is  frequently  found  in  similar  situations  in  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn* 

2.  AntliTlilnnin  Oronttmiif  Linn.    Cesser  Snapdra^oii. 

An  erect  annual,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  much  more  slender  than  A, 
majus,  with  narrower  leaves.  Flowers  scarcely  6  lines  long,  mostly  in  the 
axUs  of  the  upper  leaves ;  the  narrow,  unequal  segments  of  the  calyx  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Apparently  indigenous  in  southern  Europe,  and  widely  spread  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  carried 
out  to  other  countries.  In  Britain,  it  extends  over  southern  and  eastern 
England  and  southern  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


IIL  LIHAEIA.     UNAKIA. 

This  genus  only  differs  from  Antirrhinum  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
which  is  projected  at  the  base  into  a  conical  or  cylindrical  spur.  The 
species  are  more  numerous,  and  the  geographical  range  rather  wider,  but 
still  the  greater  number  are  from  southern  and  especially  south-western 
Europe. 

Stems  erect  or  ascending.     Leayes  linear,  oblong  or  rarely  ovate, 
entire. 
Flowesra  yellow. 
Stems  1  to  3  feet  high,  erect  from  the  base         .       .       .       .    1,  L.  vulgaris. 
Stems  scarcely  6  inches  high,  diffuae  at  the  baM        .       .       ,    A.  L,  tupina. 
Flowers  blue  or  purplish  or  striped. 
Fesrennial.     Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  in  terminal  racemes. 

Spmr  short  and  conical 2.  L.  repens. 

Annual.  Flowers  on  short  pedio^  in  a  short  terminal  raceme. 

Spur  long  and  slender     . 3.  L,  lelUseriana, 

Annnal.    Flowers  snudl,  on  long  axillary  pedicels.     Bpnr  short 

and  conical 5,  L.  minor, 

Stems  trailing.    Leaves  ovate,  orbicular,  or  angnlar. 
Plant  quite  glabrous.    Leaves  ff-lobed,  with  palmate  nerves         •    6.  L,  CjfmbaUtHa, 
Plant  hairy.    Leaves  ovate  or  angular,  with  pinnate  nerves. 
Leaves  ovate  or  orbicular,  very  hairy.  Peduncles  hairy.  Sepals 

broad      .       .       .        ; 7.  L.  spuria. 

Leaves  angular  or  hastate  at  the  base,  slightly  hairy.     Pedun- 
cles glalnx>u8  and  slender.    Sepals  narrow    .       •       .       .    8.  .X.  Elatine. 

L  purpurea^  a  tall  Italian  species,  with  narrow  leaves  and  a  long  raceme 
of  small  purple  flowers,  has  become  almost  naturalised  in  the  south  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  several  other  species,  such  as  L.  triphylla  and  bijpartita, 
cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  will  occasionally  sow  themselves  in  the 
vicinity,  but  soon  disappear  again. 

1.  Zdnarla  wnlerarUy  Moench.    Common  Unarla. 

(Toadflax.) 
Bootstock  shortly  creeping.    Stems  erect,  1  to  3  feet  high,  of  a  glaucous 
green,  and  usually  glabrous,  except  a  few  glandular  hairs  amongst  the 
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flowers.  Leaves  crowded,  linear,  or  narrow-lanceolate.  Flowers  large  and 
yellow,  forming  a  short  but  handsome  terminal  panicle.  Calyx  small. 
Spur  of  the  corolla  long  and  pointed ;  the  projecting  palate  of  the  lower  lip 
of  a  bright  orange-colour,  completely  closing  the  tube.  Capsule  large  and 
ovoid,  with  numerous  rough  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  scarious 
border. 

In  hedges,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
and  has  been  carried  out  with  European  crops  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Abundant  all  over  the  British  Isles,  excepting  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where 
it  is  more  rare.  Fl.  smnTner  and  autumn,  A  singular  deformity,  called 
Pelorittf  occurs  sometimes,  in  which  the  corollas  are  regular,  with  5  spurs. 
Varieties  are  also  occasionally  foimd  with  smaller  flowers,  either  yellow  or 
striped,  and  without  the  border  to  the  seeds.  They  are  very  rare,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  hybrids  between  this  and  the  following  species. 

2.  Unarla  repens,  Ait.    Pale  Xilnarla. 

Rootstock  slender,  and  creeping  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  stems 
erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  from  8  or  10  inches  to  above  2  feet  high, 
and  glabrous.  Leaves  crowded  or  whorled  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  scat- 
tered in  the  upper  part.  Flowers  rather  small,  but  pretty  and  slightly 
sweet-scented,  forming  short  racemes,  usually  arranged  in  a  terminal 
panicle.  Corolla  under  6  lines  long,  nearly  white,  but  striped  with  bluish 
or  purple  veins ;  the  spur  usually  very  short  and  conical,  but  variable  in 
length.    Seeds  wrinkled,  without  any  scarious  border. 

In  stony  wastes,  in  southern  and  central  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
scarcely  extending  into  Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  occurring  here  and 
there  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  or  further  north  only  as  a  strag- 
gler from  gardens,  where  it  was  formerly  frequently  cultivated.  Fl,  9umr 
mer  and  autumn, 

3.  Alnaria  Pelisseriana,  B.C.    Pelisser's  Xiinaria. 

An  erect,  glabrous,  slender  annual,  scarcely  branched,  with  very  narrow 
linear  leaves,  few  and  distant.  Flowers  small,  in  a  short  terminal  raceme; 
the  corolla  purple,  with  dark  veins,  and  a  long  slender-pointed  spur. 

In  bushy  wastes,  and  p&stujres,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  aking 
the  Mediterranean  region  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  here  and  tiiere  into 
central  Europe,  and  has  been  gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.    FU  June, 


4.  Unarla  suplnaf  Besf.    Snplne  Xiinaria* 

Perennial  stock  short,  with  numerous  branches,  seldom  6  inches  long, 
decumbent  at  the  base,  simple  or  nearly  so,  glabrous  or  with  a  slight  glan- 
dular down.  Leaves  linear ;  the  lower  ones  and  those  of  the  barren  8t«nfl 
whorled.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a  short  terminal  raceme,  rather  smaller  than 
in  L,  vulgaris,  with  a  long,  slender  spur.  Seeds  nearly  flat,  with  a  sca- 
rious wing. 

In  sandy  or  stony  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe  and 
the  west  Mediterranean  region.  Very  abundant  in  southern  France  and 
Spain,  extending  up  the  western  coast  to  the  Channel,  and  occasionally 
found  in  Bevonshire  and  Cornwall.    Fl.  summer. 
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5*.  Unarla  minor,  Desf.    IieMer  &iiiaH«« 

A  much  branched,  erect  annual,  3  or  4  inches  high,  with  a  slight,  glandu- 
lar down.  Leaves,  although  linear,  yet  broader  and  more  obtuse  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  species,  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  Flowers  Tery 
small,  on  long  axillary  peduncles ;  the  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx, 
of  a  pale  purple  or  violet  colour,  with  a  short  blunt  spur.  Seeds  small, 
not  bordered. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending northward  far  into  Scandinavia  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  not  unfrequent  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  southern  England,  more 
rare  in  the  north,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 

6.  Unaiia  Cjmbalaria,  Mill.    Twj  Idnmriau 

A  perfectly  glabrous,  trailing  perennial,  with  slender  stems,  often  rooting 
at  the  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  broad,  almost  reniform,  broadly  6-lobed, 
lather  thick,  and  faintly  marked  with  3  or  5  palmate  veins.  Flowers 
small,  solitanr,  on  recurved  axillary  }>eduncles,  of  a  pale  lilac,  with  a  rather 
short  spur ;  the  palate  yellowish,  closing  the  tube.  Capsule  nearly  globu- 
lar, containing  several  warted  but  not  winged  seeds. 

On  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  central  and  even  northern  Europe.  In 
Britain,  perfectly  established  in  several  counties  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Fl.  the  whole  season, 

7.  Xdnaria  spuriay  Mill.    Rouna-leaved  Zdnarla. 

A  very  hairy  annual,  with  slender,  branching,  prostrate  stems  2  or  3 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long.  Leaves  nearly  sessile,  broadly  ovate  or  or- 
bicular. Flowers  solitary,  on  hairy  peduncles,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
smaller  leaves.  Sepals  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate.  Corollii  very  small, 
yellowish,  with  a  jrarple  upper  lip  ;  the  spur  slender  and  recurved.  Seeds 
"warted,  without  wings. 

In  waste  and  stony  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation  in  central  Europe,  but  not  extending  so  fSar  north  as  L.  EloHne, 
In  Britain,  only  in  cultivated  places,  in  southern  and  central  England.  Fl, 
the  whole  season, 

8.  Unarla  Blatlnef  Desf.    Volntea  Alnaria. 

A  prostrate  annual,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  hairy,  but  less  so  than  in 
L,  spwiaf  which  this  plant  resembles  in  most  respects ;  the  branches  are, 
however,  more  slender,  the  leaves  angular  or  hastate  at  the  base,  the 
peduncles  much  more  slender,  glabrous,  and  spreading  at  right  angles,  the 
sepals  narrow-lanceolate,  and  the  spur  of  the  corolla  straight. 

In  open  woods,  and  heaths,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe 
&nd  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  as  a  weed  of  cultivation,  but  probably  truly  indigenous 
in  southern  England  and  Ireland ;  rare  in  the  norUi,  but  unknown  in  Scot- 
hmd.     Fl,  the  whole  season. 
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IV.  SCEOPHlrLABIA,    SCEOPHULAEIA. 

Herbs,  usually  erect,  with  angular  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  ratlier 
small  flowers,  of  a  dingy  purple  or  yellow,  in  loose  cymes  forming  a  te^ 
minal  panicle.  Calyx  more  or  less  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  globular, 
with  short,  broad  lobes ;  the  two  upper  ones  erect  and  united  into  an 
upper  lip ;  the  two  lateral  ones  often  shorter  and  erect ;  the  lowest  one 
turned  downwards.  Stamens  4,  turned  downwards,  with  1 -celled  anthers; 
a  fifth  barren  stamen  usually  forming  a  scale  under  the  upper  lip.  Capsule 
2-celled,  opening  at  the  partition  in  2  valves. 

The  species  are  numerous,  having  their  great  centre  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  in  central  Asia,  a  few  only  extending  oyer  the  rest  of  Eniope, 
northern  Asia,  and  a  part  of  North  America.  The  shape  of  the  corolla 
readily  distinguishes  the  genus  from  all  others. 

Leaves  glabrous.    Panicle  almost  leafless. 
Stan  acutely  angled  but  not  winged,  with  nmnerouB  knotty  tn- 

bers  at  its  base.    Leaves  acute.     Border  of  the  sepals  very 

narrow ■. 1,  S.  nodosa. 

Stem  4- winged,  without  tubers  at  the  base.    Leaves  usually  obtuse. 

Sepals  with  a  conspicuous  scarions  border    .       .        .       .       .    2.  8,aquatica» 
Leaves  downy.    Panicle  leafy  at  the  base,  or  cymes  all  axillary. 
Leaves  cordate- triangular.    Flowers  dull  purple,  with  a  scale  under 

the  upper  lip ,       «       ^    Z.  8,  Seorodonia 

Leaves  orbicular  or  broadly  cordate.    Flowers  yellow,  without  any 

scale  under  the  upper  Up       .       . ^.  S.  vemaJi$, 

1.  Soroptaularla  nodosa,  Linn.    Knotted  Scroptanlaria. 

(Fifftuort.) 

A  coarse,  erect  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with 
a  disagreeable  smeU ;  the  short  stock  emitting  a  number  of  small  green 
knots  or  tubers.  Stem  sharply  quadrangular.  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate 
or  heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  doubly  crenate  or  serrate.  Panicle  loosely 
pyramidal  or  oblong,  usually  sprinkled  with  minute  glandular  hairs. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  rounded,  with  a  very  narrow,  often  scarcely  perceptible, 
scarious  border.  Tube  of  the  corolla  of  a  pale  greenish  purple,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx ;  the  upper  lip  more  deeply  coloured,  much  longer  than 
the  lateral  lobes. 

In  rather  moist  cultivated  and  waste  groundSi  in  Europe,  Eussian  Asia, 
and  some  parts  of  North  America.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  Fl  aU 
etimmer, 

2.  Boi^opbalarla  aquatiea.  Linn.    Water  Scroptanlaria. 

Very  variable  in  size,  but  is  generally  taller  and  rather  less  branched 
than  8,  nodosa,  which  it  much  resembles  in  habit  and  in  flowers,  llie 
angles  of  the  stem  project  into  narrow  wings,  there  are  no  tubers  at  its 
base,  and  the  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  and  more  obtuse.  Panicle  long  and 
narrow.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  surrounded  by  a  scarious  border,  much  more 
conspicuous  thsm  in  S.  nodosa.    Corolla  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  wet  places,  along  ditches  and  sides  of  streams,  in  Europe  andRussian 
Asia,  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer.  It  varies  in  the  shape  of  the 
scale  or  barren  stamen  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  coroUa,  in  station,  and  in 
the  more  or  less  acute  teeth  of  the  leaves,  and  two  species  have  been  gene- 
rally distinguished :  8.  Ehrhartiy  a  more  luxuriant  and  leafy  plant,  with 
the  scale  much  broader  than  long,  and  the  capsule  nearly  globular ;  and 
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8,  Balbim,  gro^nng  in  drier  situations,  the  leaves  more  pointed,  the  scale 
often  nearly  orbicular,  and  the  capsule  more  ovoid  and  pointed ;  but  these 
differences  in  foliage  and  capsule  do  not  always  correspond  with  those  of 
the  shape  of  the  s<^e,  which  will  often  vary  in  ^different  flowers  of  the  same 
plant. 

3.  Seropliiilarla  8«orodoiil«f  Linn.    B«lm-leawed  fleroplralarla. 

Veiy  nearly  allied  to  8,  aqttatioat  in  all  essential  characters,  and  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  its  downy,  wrinlded  leaves,  and  by  the  panicle  more 
leafy  at  its  base.  It  is  also  usually  a  rather  smaller  plant,  and  the  angles 
of  the  stem  are  never  expanded  into  wings,  and  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

A  west  European  species,  extending  southwards  to  Madeura,  and  north- 
wards to  Jersey,  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  and  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  south  of  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

4.  Soropbiilurla  venialls«  Linn.    Tallow  fleropliiilarla. 

A  hairy  perennial,  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  three  preceding  spe- 
cies, and  not  near  so  coarse.  Stems  seldom  2  feet  high;  the  leaves  nearly 
orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  and  of  a  light  green  colour. 
Peduncles  almost  all  axillary,  bearing  a  small  cyme  of  yellow  flowers ;  the 
4  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  nearly  of  equal  size,  without  any  scale  or  barren 
stamen  inside ;  the  lowest  lobe  rather  larger.  Stamens  longer  than  the 
.  tube  of  the  corolla. 

On  roadsides,  and  waste  or  stony  places,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Europe, 
extending  from  France  to  the  Caucasus.  Occasionally  found  in  England, 
but  in  most  cases  supposed  to  have  been  introduced.    FL  spring. 


V,  MXIHTIUS.    MIMULUS. 

Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow,  purple,  or  pink  flowers,  growing 
singly  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  tubular,  with  6  prominent  an^es,  and 
6  short  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  broad  tube,  and  5  flat  lobes  arranged  in  two 
lips;  the  upper  one  2-lobed  and  sometimes  erect ;  the  lower  one  spreading 
and  3-lobed,  the  central  lobe  often  notched.  Stamens  4.  Capsule  opening 
in  2  valves  in  the  middle  of  the  cells. 

An  American  genus,  which,  besides  the  species  now  naturalised  in  Eu- 
rope, comprises  the  Mutk  Mimtdua  and  some  others  occasionally  cultivated 
in  our  gaKlens. 

1.  Mlmnliifl  IntenSf  Willd.    Tellow  Mlmnliui. 

A  perennial,  with  a  shortly  creeping  rootstoc^,  and  erect  or  ascending 
BtemS)  either  glabrous  or  slightly  downy,  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  glabrous.  Peduncles  2  inches  long  or  more,  bear- 
ing a  showy  yellow  flower,  above  an  inch  long,  usually  marked  inside  with 
several  small  purple  spots  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  sometimes  with  a 
large  purple-i«d  or  pink  spot  upon  each  lobe. 

On  the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  moist,  shady  places,  in  north-western 
America  and  Chili ;  long  cultivated  in  our  flower-^dens,  and  now  natu- 
ralised in  boggy  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain.    #7.  all  summer. 
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YI.  LIMOSELLA.     UMOSEL. 

Small,  1  ufted  or  floating  annuals ;  the  leares  and  minute  flowers  mostly 
radiijil.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  lobed.  Corolla  regular,  campanulate,  6-lobed. 
Stamens  4.  Anthcro  1  celled.  Capsule  globular,  witii  a  yeiy  thin  pericarp^ 
scarcely  dchiscsnt. 

Besides  our  European  species  the  genus  comprises  but  very  few  from 
southern  Africa  and  Asia. 

1.  Xdmosella  aqnaticay  Linn.    Common  UmoseL 

A  glabrous  annual,  forming  little  tufts  of  1  or  2  inches  diameter.  Leaves 
on  long  stalks,  oblong  and  entire,  all  radical  as  well  as  the  minute  flowers; 
or  occasionally  a  few  slender  stems  are  developed  among  the  leaves,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  bearing  at  their  summit  a  similar  tuft  of  leaves  and 
flowers.    Corolla  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  wet  mud,  or  in  places  where  water  has  stood,  throughout  Europe  and 
a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  TMnly  scattered  in 
Britain,  and  very  local  in  Scotland,  but  from  ita  small  size  it  may  be  fre- 
quently overlooked.    FL  mmmer. 


Vn.  8IBTH0EPIA.    SIBTHOKPIA. 

Slender,  hairy,  trailing  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small,  axillaiy, 
yellow  or  pinkish  flowers.  Calyx  of  4  or  more  divisions.  Corolla  neariy 
rotate,  with  5  lobes,  or  one  more  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  of  the  same 
number  as,  or  one  less  than,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2^}elled. 
Capsule  compressed,  divided  into  2  cells,  and  opening  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
cells  in  2  valves. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  is  one  from  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
larger  yellow  flowers,  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Disanara  prostrata,  and  two  from  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

1.  Sibtborpla  europeeat  linn.    Common  SibfhorpUu 

A  perennial,  with  a  small  stock,  and  very  slender  creeping  stems  rooting 
at  the  nodes.  Leaves  small,  on  slender  stalks,  orbicular,  deeply  cordate  at 
the  base,  crenate,  and  hairy.  Flowers  very  minute,  on  short,  s^ullaiy  stalks. 
Calyx  with  4  narrow  segments.  Corolla  scarcely  longer,  the  2  upper  lobes 
yellowish,  the  3  lower  broader  and  pink. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  penetrating 
eastward  to  a  very  few  stations  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  Channel  Islands,  southern  Ireland,  and  the  south-vest 
of  England.    Fl,  summer. 


Vm.  DIGITALIS.    FOXaLOVE. 

Biennials  or  perennials,  with  stout,  erect,  usually  simple  stems,  alternate 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  in  long,  terminal,  one-sided,  simple  racemes. 
Calyx  of  5  unequal  sepals  or  segments.  Corolla  tubular,  contracted  abore 
the  base,  then  much  inflated,  with  the  limb  shortly  4-  or  5-lobed ;  the  lateral 
lobes  outside  the  upper  one  in  the  bud,  and  the  lowest  usually  the  longest 
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Stamens  4.     Capsule  pointed,  opening  at  the  partition  in  2  yalyes,  with 
nmnerous  small  seeds. 

A  European  and  North  Asiatic  genns,  of  which  several  species  besides 
our  own  are  occasionaUj  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  especially  the  yellow 
2>.  grandiflora, 

1.  Biffltalis  piiipiire«f  Linn.    Vvrple  VozylOTe. 

Boot  usually  biennial,  but  will  sometimes  form  a  stock,  which  will  flower 
a  second  or  even  a  third  time.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  6  inches  long  or  more,  coarsely  veined  and  downy.  Flowering 
stems  2  to  3  or  even  4  feet  high,  witK  a  few  alternate  shortly-stalked  leaves 
in  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part  occupied  by  a  long  stately  raceme  of  pur- 
ple flowers,  each  1|  incn  long.  Four  of  the  calyx-segments  broad  and 
leafy,  the  flfth  upper  one  much  narrower  and  more  pointed.  Corolla  beau- 
tifully spotted  inside,  with  4  short  lobes,  the  lowest  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  oUiers  and  hairy  inside. 

On  dry,  hilly  wastes,  and  roadsides,  in  many  parts  of  western  and  central 
Europe,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  but  almost  unknown  in 
limestone  districts.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  Fl^  spring  and 
summer. 


IX.  YSBOVICA.    VERONICA. 

Herbs  (or  shrubs  in  a  few  exotic  species),  with  opposite  stem-leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  usually  blue  or  white,  sometimes  arranged  in  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, or  in  the  axils  of  alternate  floral  leaves.  Calyx  4-  or  6-cleft.  Co- 
rolla with  a  very  short  tube,  the  limb  rotate,  deeply  4-cleft,  the  lower 
segment  the  narrowest.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  more  or  less  flattened  laterally 
(at  right-angles  to  the  partition),  and  opening  round  the  edges  in  2  valves. 
Seeds  few. 

A  numerous  genus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a  few  species 
spreading  into  the  tropics  and  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  whilst 
others  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  latter  the 
r.  speciosaf  salic^folia^  lAndleyanat  and  other  shrubby  or  half-shrubby  ones, 
are  much  cultivated  in  our  ^irdens.  Several  species  of  the  genus  appear 
occasionally  to  have  two  varieties  or  forms,  one  with  large  blue  flowers,  and 
the  other  with  smaller  more  pinkish  flowers. 

Perennials,  with  the  flofwera  in  leaflet  spikee  or  racemes. 
Spikes  or  racemes  terminal. 
Stem  erect,  viiXh.  a  long,  dense,  terminal  spike  of  flowers       .       .    1.  F.  spicata. 
Stems  diffuse  or  yery  short.    Baoemes  loose,  few-flowered. 
Stem  shmbby  at  the  base     ........    3.  V.saxatUis, 

Stems  herhaoeons. 
Stem  erect  or  scarcdy  creeiring  at  the  base,  3  or  8  inches 

high.    Flowers  very  few,  in  a  short  spike  or  head    .       .    8.  V.alpina. 
Stem  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base.    Flowers  in  loose, 

often  lea/y  spikes ^.V.  serpyllifoiia^ 

Baeemes  axillary. 
Plant  glabrous. 
Learee  linear  or  lanceolate.    Stem  diffuse.    Baoemes  few  and 

slender.    Capsule  very  flat,  broader  than  long     .       .       .    8.  F.  seutdlala, 
Leayee  lanceolate  or  oblong.    Stem  erect.    Baoemes  numerous. 

Capsule  as  long  as  or  longer  than  broad       .       .       .       .    6.  F.  Anagallis. 
Leaycs  oblong  or  oyate,  rather  thick  and  obtuse.    Stem  diffuse    7.  F.  Beccahunga, 
Plant  more  er  less  hairy. .     ' 
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Leaves  much  narrowed  at  the  base.    Flowers  sessile  or  almost 

sessile 6.  V»  oJIdmUii. 

Leaves  ovate,  broad  or  cordate  at  the  base.    Flowers  rather 
large  and  pedicellate. 
Stem  hairy  all  round.    Capsule  broadest  in  the  middle  .       .    9.  F.  montana. 
Stem  with  two  opposite  lines  of  long  hairs.    Capsole  broadest 

towards  the  top 10.  V.Chamadrift. 

Annnals.    Flowers  all,  or  f^  least  the  lower  ones,  solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 
Upper /lowers /ormiag  a  raceme.    The  upper  leaves  reduced  to  bructs. 
Plant  glabrous,  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base.    Seeds  ovate  .    4.  F.  serpgUifolia. 
Plant  downy  or  hairy,  erect  or  procmnbent,  bat  not  creeping. 
Seeds  cap^aped. 
Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  toothed.     Pedicels  shorter  than  the 

calyx       .       • •       •       .       .  14  .V.arvensis. 

Leaves  deeply  cat. 

Stems  erect.    Pedioeln  shorter  than  the  calyx      .       .       .15.  V,vema^ 
Stems  decumbent.    Pedicels  as  long  as  or  longer  than 

the  calyx 16.  F.  iriphpUoL 

Alt  (he  flovoers  axUlarp,    The  upper  leaves  like  the  lower  ones,  but 
smaller.    Stems  procumbent.    Seeds /lot  or  nearly  so. 
Sepals  heart-shaped  at  the  base.    Leaves  rather  thick,  often  long- 
stalked.    Capsule  3- to  4-8eeded 11.  V.hederttfolia, 

Sepals  ovate  or  lanceolate.     Leaves  short-stalked.     Oapsnle 
several  seeded. 
Capsule  twice  as  broad  as  long.    Flowers  rather  large       «       ,13.  V.BuxbaunH, 
Capsule  bat  little  broader  than  long.    Flowers  small        ,       ,  13.  V.agresHs, 

1.  Veronica  spioata«  linn.    Spiked  Veronica. 

Stock  shortly  creeping,  hard,  and  almost  woody ;  the  stems  ascending 
or  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  usually  simple.  Leaves  oblong  or  the 
lower  ones  orate,  downy,  and  slightly  crenate.  Flowers  of  a  dear  bine  or 
sometimes  pale  pink,  in  a  dense  terminal  spike ;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
narrower  and  less  spreading,  and  the  tube  more  apparent  than  in  any  other 
of  the  British  species. 

In  hilly  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  northern  and  western  Asia,  short  of  the  Arctic 
re^ons.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  Ft. 
summer.  A  large  and  broader^leaved  yariety,  sometimes  distingoished 
under  the  name  of  F.  hybridat  occurs  in  Somersetshire  and  in  some  other 
western  counties ;  and  numerous  varieties  of  this  and  the  allied  F.  pmi- 
culaia  and  longifclia  have  long  been,  cultivated  for  ornament  in  cottage 
gardens. 

2.  Veronica  saxatUls*  Linn,    Hock  Veronica. 

A  low,  spreading  perennial,  glabrous  in  all  its  parts  except  a  slight 
glandular  down  in  me  upper  part,  branching  and  ofl^en  woody  at  the  base, 
with  spreading  or  ascending  flowering  branches,  3  or  4  inches  long.  Leaves 
small,  obovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  rather  firm.  Eacemes 
shorty  consisting  of  a  few,  rather  large,  bright-blue  flowers,  on  short  pedi- 
iselfl.    Capsules  ovate.  . 

On  alpine  rocks,  often  at  Rreat  elevations,  in  most  of  the  great  monn- 
tain-chains  of  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  bat 
scarcely  into  Asia.  In  Britain  not  very  abundant,  and  only  in  the  high- 
lands of  Perthshire  and  some  adjoining  counties  of  Scotland.  Fl,  sttmmtr, 
A  variety  with  smaller  pink  flowers  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name 
of  V.  fruticulosa,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  probably  merely  accidentaU 
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8.  Verontea  alplna,  Linn.     Alpine  Veroiiiea. 

Stock  shortly  creeping,  but  never  woody  as  in  V.  saxatiliSy  and  much 
less  branched  than  in  F.  serpyllifoUa,  Flowering  branches  often  solitary, 
always  simple,  ascending,  from  2  to  4  or  even  5  inches  high,  and  slightly 
hairy.  The  raceme,  when  young,  fonns  a  short,  slightly  hairy  head,  and 
even  in  fimit  is  but  little  elongated,  consisting  of  4  or  5  rather  small  blue 
flowers,  varying  occasionally,  as  in  other  species,  to  a  pale  pink  or  flesh- 
colonr. 

In  alpine  situations,  in  most  of  the  great  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  extending  into  high  norUiem  latitudes.  In  JBritain,  only 
near  the  summits  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  not  known  in 
England  or  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 

4.  Veronica  serpyllifoliay  Linn.    Tbjme-leaved  Veronlea. 

Stems  shortly  creeping,  very  much  branched,  forming  a  small,  fiat,  dense, 
leafy  tuft;  the  flowering  branches  ascending,  2  to  4  or  6  inches  high. 
Leaves  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  seldom  half  an  inch  long,  very  slightly  crenate, 
and  usually  glabrous  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Flowers  very  small, 
of  a  pale  blue  or  white,  with  darker  streaks,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  in 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes ;  but  the  bracts,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are 
rather  large  and  leal-like,  so  as  to  give  the  inflorescence  much  the  appear- 
ance of  that  of  the  annual  Veronicaa,  Capsule  broad,  and  often  rather 
deeply  notched. 

In  pastures,  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  ascending  to  high 
alpine  summits.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  spring  and  sumTner,  A  variety 
with  slightly  downy  stems  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Scotch  mountains. 

The  American  V,  peregrinat  an  annual  otherwise  much  resembling 
some  varieties  of  V.  serpyllifolia,  has  occasionally  appeared  in  England  and 
Ireland  as  an  introduced  weed. 

5.  Veronlea  olliolnallB,  linn.    Common  Veronica. 

Stems  perennial  at  the  base,  much  branched,  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the 
nodes,  extending  sometimes  to  a  foot  or  more,  but  usually  about  half  that 
length.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed,  and  hairy.  Spikes  or  racemes 
like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  hairy,  and  they  are  axillary,  not  ter- 
minal ;  for  although  sometimes,  proceeding  from  the  other  axils,  they  may 
appear  terminal  before  the  end  of  the  branch  has  grown  out,  yet  they  are 
never  really  so.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  rather  small,  pale  blue  or  rarely 
flesh-coloured.    Capsule  obovate  or  obcordate,  broader  <than  it  is  long. 

In  woods,  and  rather  dry  bushy  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian  and  central  Asia,  and  now  naturalised  in  North  America.  Extends 
over  the  whole  of  Britain*    FL  the  whole  summer, 

6.  Veronica  AnagralllSf  Linn»    ^Vater  Veronica. 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping,  the  stems  erect  and  branching,  from  6  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  often  thick  or  succulent,  glabrous  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant.  Leaves  lanceolate,  broad  or  narrow,  sessile  or  clasping  the  stem  at 
the  base,  more  or  less  toothed,  Bacemes  numerous,  axillary,  and  opposite 
(in  the  axils  of  both  leaves  of  each  pair).    Flowers  rather  small ,  pedicellate, 
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pale  blue.    Capsules  ovate,  less  flattened  than  in  some  species,  and  slightly 
notched  at  the  top. 

In  iret  ditches,  and  along  streams  and  ponds,  widely  spread  07er 
Europe,  Bussian  and  central  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  an  Arctic 
plant.  Extends  all  oyer  Britain,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  ScoUand. 
Fl,  summer, 

7.  Veronica  Beooabuiiffay  linn.    BrooUime  Veronleft. 

{Brooklime,) 

Stems  procumbent  or  floating  at  their  base,  rooting  at  the  nodes ;  Uie 
flowering  branches  ascending,  thick  and  succulent,  and,  as  well  as  the 
whole  plant,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, slightly  toothed,  and  rather  thick.  Flowers  small,  blue  or  rarely 
pink,  in  opposite  axillary  racemes,  often  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx,  broad  and  rather  tMck,  and  notched  at 
the  top. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  along  streams  and  ponds,  in  Europe,  Bussian  and 
central  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  but  scarcely  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions.    Common  in  Britain.    FL  the  whole  mmmer, 

8.  Veronica  scatellata«  Linn.    Marab  Veronica. 

Rootstock  slender  and  perennial,  emitting  creeping  runners ;  the  stems 
slender,  ascending  or  spreading,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  glabrous  (ff 
rarely  downy.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  glabrous,  eutire  or  scarcely  toothed, 
Flowers  few,  in  very  slender  racemes,  proceeding  alternately  from  one  axil 
only  of  each  pair  of  leaves.  Pedicels  filiform.  Corolla  raUier  small,  of  a 
pale  pinkish-blue  or  white.  Capsule  very  flat,  broad,  and  rather  deeply 
notched. 

In  marshes,  ditches,  and  wet  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America.    Extends  almost  all  over  Britain.    FL 


9.  Veronica  montana,  linn.    Mountain  Veronica. 

The  foliage  is  nearly  that  of  V,  (JharnxBdrys,  but  the  stem  is  more 
trailing,,  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and  hairy  all  round ;  the  leaves  are  on  longer 
stalks ;  the  racemes  are  looser  and  more  slender,  with  fewer  flowers,  which 
are  usually  rather  small,  and  the  capsule  is  very  flat,  about  4  lines  broad, 
and  only  3  lines  long,  regularly  orbicular,  the  broadest  part  being  in  the 
middle,  notched  at  &e  top,  and  often  minutely  toothed  and  ciliate  round 
the  edge.  x 

In  moist  woods,  over  the  whole  of  temperate  Europe,  from  sonthen 
Sweden  to  southern  Bussia,  but  not  so  frequent  as  V,  officinalis  and  V. 
Chamadri/s,  Not  unfrequent  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  several  Scotch  counties.    FL  spring  and  sumrner. 

10.  Veronica  Cbamaedrysy  Linn.     Germander  Veronica. 

Stems  weak,  creeping  at  the  base,  then  ascending,  often  above  a  foot 
long,  and  remarkable  by  the  hairs  collected  into  two  opposite  lines  down 
the  stem  from  between  each  pair  of  leaves  to  the  leaf  next  below,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  stem  is  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
ovate,  cordate,  crenat^,  and  hairy.    Bacemes  axillary,  one  only  from  each 
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pail  of  leaves,  much  lopger  than  the  leaves,  with  rather  larger  bright  blue, 
or  rarely  smaller  pinkish  flovers,  on  rather  long  pedicels.  Calyx  5-cleft, 
Capsule  flat,  very  broad,  and  notched  at  the  top,  narrowing  towards  the 
base. 

In  woods,  pastures,  hedge-banks,  roadsides,  etc. ;  very  common  all  over 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Extends  all  over  Britain.    Fl,  spring  and  summer, 

11.  Veronica  bedersefolia,  Linn.    Xry  Veronica. 

An  annual,  usually  not  so  hairy  as  V,  agrestis ;  the  leaves  of  a  thicker 
and  smoother  consistence,  more  distinctly  stalked,  broadly  orbicular,  with 
5  or  7  coarse  teeth  or  short  lobes,  the  middle  one  broad  and  rounded ;  but 
the  chief  distinction  is  in  the  calyx,  the  divisions  of  which  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  not  narrowed  at  the  base.  Corolla  and  capsule  nearly  those  of 
V.  agrestis^  but  there  are  usually  but  1  or  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  extend- 
ing as  a  weed  of  cultivation  over  nearly  the  same  area  as  V,  agrestis,  but 
generally  less  abundant.  In  Britain,  not  near  so  common  as  F,  agrestis. 
Fl.  all  summer, 

12.  Veronica  aflrreitiBy  linn.    Procumbent  Veronica. 

A  more  or  less  hairy,  much  branched  annual,  with  procumbent  or  pros- 
trate sterns,  from  3  to  8  or  10  inches  long.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate 
and  toothed ;  the  lowest  opposite,  without  flowers,  but  the  greater  number 
alternate,  each  with  a  pedicel  in  its  axil,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaf, 
bearing  a  single  small,  blue,  or  pinkish-white  flower.  Sepals  ovate  or  ob- 
long, usually  longer  than  the  corolla.  Capsule  composed  of  2  ovoid,  erect 
lobes,  each  containing  a  small  number  of  seeds,  which  are  rough  and  convex 
on  the  outside,  and  bellowed  out  into  a  cup  on  the  inner  face. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places  ;  a  very  common  weed  all  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  and  introduced  into  North  America  and  other  countries. 
Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  season.  It  varies  in  the  shape  of 
the  sepals,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  has  been  divided  into 
three  more  or  less  marked  varieties  or  races: — V.  agrestis,  with  oblong 
sepals,  and  white  or  pink  flowers  ;  K  poliia,  with  ovate  sepals,  and  larger 
blue  flowers  ;  V.  ojpaca^  with  spathulate  sepals  and  fewer  seeds  ;  but  none 
of  the  characters  have  sufficient  constancy  to  justify  their  maintenance  as 
distinct  species. 

13.  Veronica  Buxbaumii,  Ten.    Boxbaom's  Veronica. 

This  closely  resembles  V,  agrestis,  but  is  much  larger  in  all  its  parts ; 
the  pedicels  are  longer,  the  flowers  larger,  of  a  bright  blue,  and  the  lobes  of 
the  capsule  are  broad  and  divaricate,  so  that  the  whole  capsule  when  ripe 
is  about  4  lines  broad  and  only  2  long. 

A  weed  of  cultivation,  like  the  other  annual  species,  but  much  more 
abundant  in  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia  than  in  central  or  northern 
Europe.  Occurs  rather  frequently  in  England,  southern  Scotland,  and 
southern  Ireland,  but  probably  introduced  with  Clover  or  other  seeds.  Ft* 
all  summer, 

14.  Veronica  arvensii,  Linn.    l^aJI  Veronica* 

A  little,  hairy  annual,  seldom  6  inches  high,  and  often  much  smaller  ; 
the  stems  sometimes  erect  and  simple,  sometimes  diffuse  and  branching  ui 
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the  base.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  opposite,  ovate,  and  toothed,  but  not  cat; 
the  upper  floral  ones  small,  alternate,  lanceolate,  and  entire.  Flowers 
small  and  sessile,  forming  terminal,  leafy  racemes  ,*  the  sepals  oblong  oi 
lanceolate,  unequal  in  size ;  the  corolla  very  small,  blue  or  nearly  white. 
Capsule  broad,  much  flattened,  notched,  each  cell  containing  a  small  num- 
ber of  broad,  flattened  seeds. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  banks,  old  walls,  etc.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  the  whole  season^ 

15.  Veronica  vema,  Linn.    Vernal  Veronica* 

A  small,  erect  annual,  seldom  above  2  or  3  inches  high,  closely  allied  to 
V,  arvensis,  of  which  it  has  the  almost  sessile  flowers ;  but  the  stem-leaves 
are  deeply  cut  into  3,  6,  or  7  narrow  lobes  as  in  V,  triphyUos, 

A  more  southern  species  than  V.  arvensis^  widely  spread  over  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  south  Eussian  Asia  to  the  Altai,  but  rare  in 
the  north.  Li  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in  a  few  localities  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.    Fl,  spring  and  summer, 

16.  Veronica  trlpbyUoc,  Linn.    Flngrered  Veronica. 

Stem  spreading,  or  almost  trailing,  as  in  V.  agrestis  and  V.  hederafolia; 
but  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  3,  5,  or  7  digitate  lobes,  and  the  capsule 
and  seeds  are  more  like  those  of  V.  arvensis.  Flower-stalks  rather  longer 
than  the  floral  leaves,  which  are  much  smaller  and  less  divided  than  Uie 
stem-leaves.  Corolla  small,  of  a  deep  blue.  Capsule  broad,  with  several 
thin  but  concave  seeds. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  widely  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Sweden. 
Eare  in  Britain,  having  been  only  found  in  a  few  localities  in  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire,    Fl  spring  and  summer. 


X.  BARTSIA.     BAETSIA. 

Herbs,  usually  half-parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  with  erect 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  or  purple  flowers  in  terminal  spikes. 
Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  4-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube;  the 
limb  2-lipped ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  concave,  entire  or  notched,  but  without 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs ;  the  cells  of  the  anthers  pointed  at 
the  base.  Capsule  opening  in  2  valves  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Seeds 
many,  more  or  less  striated  or  furrowed. 

Eather  a  large  genus,  chiefly  European,  north  African,  and  west  Asiatic, 
but  also  with  a  considerable  number  of  South  American  species.  It  has 
been  divided  into  three  or  four  distinct  genera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
seeds ;  but  although  I  had  myself  on  another  occasion  adopted  three  of 
them,  it  appears  to  me  now  to  be  a  more  natural  and  convenient  course  to 
consider  them  as  sections  of  one  genus,  distinguished  from  Euphrasia  by 
the  form  of  the  corolla. 

Spikes  panided.    Flowers  pink.    Seeds  few,  pendulous  .       .       .       ,    d.  B.  OdontUei, 
Spikes  simple  or  nearly  so.    Seeds  numerous. 

Spikes  short.  Flowers  duU-purple.   Calyx  campanulate.  Seeds  deeply 

furrowed 15  alpina^ 

Spikes  long.  Flowers  yellow.  Calyx  tubular.  Seeds  scarcely  striated   2,B.vuc9t(i,' 
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1.  Bartsla  atplnaf  linn.    Alpine  Bartsia. 

A  hairy  perennial,  with  a  short  rootstock,  and  erect  stem  6  to  8  inches 
high.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate  and  crenate,  the  floral  ones  rather  smaller. 
Flowers  in  a  short,  leafy  spike.  Caljx  deeply  4-lobed.  Corolla  of  a  dnll 
livid-purple,  8  or  9  lines  long,  with  a  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
very  short  lobes  to  the  lower  lip.  Anthers  very  hairy.  Capsule  ovate, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  several  deeply  furrowed,  almost  winged  seeds. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  the  higher  chains  of  central  and  northern 
Europe,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Bare  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Bartsla  viscosa,  linn.    Vlsoid  Bartsia. 

{Eufragia^  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect,  rigid  annual,  often  above  a  foot  high,  more  or  less  clothed  with 
a  short,  glutinous  down ;  the  root-fibres  hard  and  wiry.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  the  floral  ones  alternate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a  long  ter- 
mmal  spike ;  the  calyx  tubular,  6  lines  long,  with  4  lanceolate  lobes ;  the 
corolla  half  as  long  again,  with  the  lower  lip  longer  than  the  upper  one. 
Anthers  hairy.  Capsule  oblong,  with  very  numerous,  minute,  scarcely 
striated  seeds. 

In  fields  and  pastures,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe,  and  round 
the  whole  Mediterranean  region,  and  has  established  itself  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  South  America.  In  Britain,  at  present  confined  to  some  of  the 
sonthern  and  the  western  maritime  counties  of  England,  to  southern  Ireland, 
and  south-western  Scotland.    FL  sumTtier  and  autumn, 

3.  Bartsla  Odontitesy  Huds.    Bed  Bartsla. 

{Eujphrasiay  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  a  foot  high,  slightly  downy,  and 
not  glutinous.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  toothed.  Flowers  of  a  purplish  red, 
numerous  in  one-sided  spikes  ;  the  calyx  campanulate,  4-cleft ;  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  lower  one.  Ainthers  scarcely  hairy.  Cap- 
sule oblong,  with  a  few  pendulous,  furrowed  seeds,  as  in  Euphraaiaf  but 
with  the  general  habit  and  corolla  of  a  Bartsia, 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


XI.  ETJPHEASIA.    EYEBEIGHT. 

Erect  annuals,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  perennials,  closely  allied  to 
Bartsia^  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  corolla,  which  has  the  upper  lip  much 
less  concave,  with  2  lobes  spreading  laterally  or  turned  back,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  lower  lip  are  more  spreading,  and  usually  notched.  Seeds  few, 
pendulous,  and  furrowed. 

There  is  probably  but  one  species  of  the  genus  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  several  others  are  natives  of  Australia  and  South  America. 

1.  Bapbraftia  officlnallSf  Linn.     Common  Byebrlylit. 

A  little,  much  branched  annual,  varying  wonderfully  in  size,  station, 
shape  of  the  leaves,  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  etc.,  and  believed  to  be 
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half-parasitic  on  the  roots  of  grasses.  It  is  most  fireqnently  from  2  to  6 
inches  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  downy.  Leaves  small,  sei^e,  opposite, 
ovate,  deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  ones  obtuse,  of  the  upper  ones 
finely  pointed.  Flowers  in  loose,  terminal,  leafy  spikes ;  the  calyx  with  4 
or  5  pointed  teeth ;  the  corolla  white  or  reddish,  streaked  with  purple,  and 
a  yeUow  spot  in  the  throat,  the  tube  usually  shorter  than  the  spreading 
lobes.  Capsule  oblong.  Sometimes,  especially  in  high  alpine  regions,  tJie 
whole  plant  is  but  1  inch  high,  with  minute,  almost  yellow  flowers ;  when 
luxuriant  it  will  attain  8  inches,  with  flowers  nearly  half  an  inch  long. 
The  leaves  in  some  varieties  are  all  broad,  obtuse,  almost  orbicular,  and 
the  upper  ones  closely  imbricated;  in  others  they  are  all  narrow,  very 
pointeii,  and  distant. 

In  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian  and  central  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  highest  alpine  summits. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  summer  and  autumn.  The  numerous  varieties 
are  referred,  by  those  who  have  studied  them  most,  to  two  principal 
races, — the  E.  officinalis,  with  a  more  glandular  down,  especially  on  the 
calyx,  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  obtuse,  or  the  upper  ones  shortly  pointed,  the 
capsule  broadly  oblong,  and  the  seeds  ovoid ;  and  E.  nemorosa,  which  is 
never  glandular,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  leaves  at  least  ending  in  a  fine  point, 
the  capsule  very  narrow,  and  the  seeds  spindle-shaped ;  but  many  fonns 
occur  in  which  these  characters  are  differently  combined,  or  pass  gradually 
into  each  other. 


Xn.  EHINANTHTJS.     BATTLE. 

A  genus  limited  to  the  single  species  described  below,  distiDguished 
from  Pedicularis  chiefly  by  the  calyx  and  capsule. 

1.  Sblnantlms  Crista-gralU,  Linn.    Common  Rattle. 

An  erect,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  annual,  with  a  shortly  branched, 
flbrous  root,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  living  roots  of  grasses  and  other 
plants  by  means  of  slightly  enlarged  suckers.  Stem  from  a  few  inches  to 
a  foot  high,  simple  or  slightly  branched.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  and 
more  or  less  coarsely  toothed ;  the  floral  ones  broader,  shorter,  and  more 
cut  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a  loose,  leafy  spike ;  the  calyx  nearly  orbicdar, 
inflated,  but  compressed,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  with  4  small  teeth. 
Corolla  yellow,  often  with  a  purple  spot  on  the  upper,  or  upon  both  lips ; 
the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  the  upper  lip  laterally  compressed,  with  a 
tooth  or  lobe  on  each  side  in  front ;  the  lower  lip  shorter,  with  3  spreading 
lobes.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  with  obtuse,  hairy  anther-cells.  Capsule  orbi- 
cular, flattened,  with  a  few  lai^e,  flat,  usually  winged  seeds. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain,  often  causing  much 
injury  to  the  herbage.  Fl,  summer,  or  sometimes  UUer.  It  varies  much  in 
stature,  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  in  the  size  of  the  flower,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  lip ;  and  botanists  have  distinguished  three 
supposed  species,—^,  major,  with  large  flowers ;  R,  minor,  with  small 
flowers  ;  and  R.  angustif alius,  with  linear  leaves ;  but  further  observatioQ 
has  shown  that  these  forms  are  neither  constant,  nor  marked  enough  to  he 
separated  even  as  permanent  races. 
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Xm.  PEDICTTIAEIS.    PEDICULAKIS. 

Herbs,  with  leaves  alternate,  or,  in  a  very  few  species,  whorled  or  nearly 
opposite,  and  pinnately  lobed,  toothed,  or  divided;  and,  in  the  British 
species,  purple  flowers,  in  leafly  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  broadly  tubular, 
inflated  after  flowering,  with  2  to  5  irregular,  often.  ja^g;ed  teeth  or  lobes. 
Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube ;  the  upper  lip  laterally  compressed,  entire  or 
with  a  small  tooth  in  front  on  each  side.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  the  anther- 
cells  not  pointed.  Capsule  flattened,  more  or  less  oblique  at  the  top,  with 
a  few  large  seeds  attached  to  the  lower  part. 

A  numerous  genus  in  the  mountains  or  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  found  also  in  some  of 
the  tropical  mountain-ranges.  It  is  always  readily  known  by  the  foliage 
and  calyx. 

Stems  1  to  2  feet  high.    Calyx  with  2  short,  broad,  jagged  lobes.     Upper 

Up  of  the  corolla  with  a  tooth  on  each  side,  at  or  below  the  middle   .    1.  P.  pdlustris. 

Stems  prostrate  or  spreading,  not  6  inches  long.     Calyx  4-  or  5-toothed. 

Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  without  any  teeth  at  or  below  the  middle     .    2.  P.  aylvatiea. 

1.  Pedlonlarto  palustrls,  Linn.    Marsb  Vedlcnlarls. 

(Bed  Rattle.) 

A  nearly  glabrous  annual,  with  a  rather  thick  root;  the  stems  erect,  or, 
in  dry  situations,  decumbent  at  the  base,  much  branched,  about  a  foot  high, 
or  in  water  as  much  as  2  feet.  Leaves  often  opposite,  pinnate,  with  short, 
ovate,  crenate  or  deeply  cut  segments ;  the  floral  ones  alternate,  and  often 
twice  pinnate.  Flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  of 
a  deep  purple  red.  Calyx  broad,  with  2  broad,  short,  irregularly  cut  or 
jagged  lobes.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  with  2  minute  teeth  on  its  inner 
edge  just  below  the  point,  and  2  others  below  its  middle.  Capsule  oblique, 
the  short  point  projecting  beyond  the  calyx. 

In  marshes,  wet  meadows,  and  watery  ditches,  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Altai  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Generally 
spread  over  Britain,  but  not  so  common  as  the  following  species.    Fl,  aU 


2.  Pedionlarifl  sylvatioa,  Linn.    Common  Pedlcularls. 

{Lousewort.) 

Rootstock  perennial,  with  prostrate  or  spreading,  branching  stems, 
seldom  above  6  inches  long.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  with  deeply  cut, 
small  segments.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  pink-red  or  rarely 
vhite.  Calyx  broadly  oblong,  with  5  unequal  teeth  or  short  lobes,  the 
longer  ones  often  toothed.  Tube  of  the  corolla  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
the  upper  lip  with  one  minute  tooth  on  each  side,  under  the  point. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  all  over  western,  central,  and  northern 
Europe,  but  disappearing  in  the  south  and  the  east.  Common  in  Britain. 
Fl.  spring  and  summer. 


XIV.  MEIAMPTBTJM.    MELAMPYKE. 

Erect  or  spreading  herbs,  probably  semi-parasitical  like  RhinanthuSf 
with  opposite  leaves  and  branches;  the  floral  leaves  often  passing  into 
coloured  bracts ;  the  flowers  yellow,  purple  or  variegated,  either  axillary  or 
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in  terminal  leafy  spikes.  Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  with  4  teeth. 
Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube;  the  upper  lip  compressed,  entire  or  with  a 
small  tooth  or  lobe  on  each  side  in  front ;  the  lower  lip  spreading,  with  3 
short  lobes,  and  a  more  or  less  projecting  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  or  nearly  so.  Capsule  ovate,  oblique,  with  from  1  to  4  oblong  eeedg. 
A  small  but  distinct  genus,  confined  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

Flowers  variegated  with  purple,  in  short  leafy  spikes. 
Spikes  closely  imbricated,  4-sided.    Floral  leaves  broadly  cordate 

and  finely  toothed I.  M.  crUtaiwn. 

Spikes  oblong,  rather  loose.    Floral  leaves  ovate,  acmninate,  with 

long  slender  teeth 3.  i/.  arventt. 

Flowers  yellow,  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  all  turned  one  way. 
Upper  floral  leaves  toothed  at  the  base.    Flowers  pale  yellow,  6 

lines  long  or  more 3.  JT.  pratenu. 

Floral  leaves  all  entire.    Flowers  deep  yellow,  3  or  4  lines  long       .    4.  M.  tylvatkum. 

1.  Melampymm  crlstatam,  Linn.    Crested  Melampyre. 

Stem  simple,  or  with  a  few  broadly-spreading  opposite  branches  8  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  and  entire,  or  the  upper  ones 
toothed  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  a  densely  imbricated  4-sided  spike,  1  to  U 
inches  long ,'  the  floral  leaves  or  bracts  under  each  flower  short  and  broad, 
finely  but  shortly  toothed,  and  of  a  clear  pink  or  purplish  colour  at  the 
base.  Corolla  yellow,  more  or  less  variegated  with  purple,  about  6  lines 
long. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  but  not  so  common  as  some  other  species.  In  Britain,  chiefly  confined 
to  eastern  England.    Fl,  summer. 

2.  Melampsrmm  arvense,  Linn.    Pnrple  Melampyre. 

(Cowwheat,) 

A  taller  and  handsomer  plant  than  M,  cristatum,  and  usually  cox»red 
with  a  very  short  close  down.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  a  long,  loose,  leafy  spike,  beautifully  variegated ;  the  bracts  often 
longer  than  the  flowers,  at  first  pink,  turning  green  as  tiiey  advance,  and 
bordered  by  long  slender  teeth.  Calyx  purplish  green,  with  similar  long 
teeth.  Corolla  6  to  8  lines  long,  with  a  pink  tube,  a  bright  yellow  throat, 
and  deep-red  lips. 

In  cornfields,  in  temperate  Europe,  from  south  Sweden  to  the  Cancasos, 
often  proving  very  injurious  to  the  crops.  In  Britain,  hitherto  confined  to 
a  few  localities  in  southern  England  and  in  Norfolk.    Fl.  sumTner. 

3.  Melampymm  pratensei  Linn.    Common  Melampyre. 

Stem  erect  or  ascending,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  very  spreading, 
opposite  branches,  usually  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the 
floral  ones  distant  from  each  other,  short,  and  often  toothed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  pure  yellow,  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  all  turned  one  way,  and  about 
6  to  8  lines  long ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  usually  erect  and  shorter  than  the 
tube,  but  they  vary  much  both  in  length  and  direction. 

Chiefly  in  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  Melampjmm  ftylTttttoiimf  Lmn.    Small-llowerea 
Melampjre. 

Very  near  M,  pratense^  and  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  it 
It  is  usually  a  smaller  plant,  with  the  floral  leaves  almost  always  entire,  and 
the  flowers  very  much  smaller,  of  a  deep  yellow;  the  calycme  teeth  are 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  lower  ones  spreading.  Corolla  seldom  abore  4 
lines  long. 

A  high  northern  and  alpine  plant,  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  central 
Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  In  Britain,  apparently  limited  to  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  some  parts  of  northern  England  and  north  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer. 


LVn.  lABIATJE.  THE  LABIATE  FAMILY. 
Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  qnadran^lar  stems  or 
branches,  and  leaves  always  opposite.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  or  bracts,  rarely  solitary  in  each  axil,  more 
frequently  in  cymes,  often  so  closely  clustered  that  the  two 
opposite  cymes  appear  like  one  whorl  of  6,  10,  or  more 
flowers  (sometimes  called  a  verticiUaster  or  false  whorl),  the 
whole  forming  usually  a  terminal  compound  spike,  raceme,  or 
panicle  (more  strictly  termed  a  tliyrms).  Besides  the  pair  of 
floral  leaves  or  bracts  under  the  whorls,  there  are  often  smaller 
bracts  to  each  flower  in  the  whorl.  CaJyx  5-toothed,  or  rarely 
2-  or  3-lobed.  Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube  and  a  more  or  less 
irregular  4-  or  5-lobed  limb,  usually  forming  two  lips.  Sta- 
mens '2,  or  4  in  2  pairs.  Ovary  4-lobed,  with  one  erect  ovule 
in  each  lobe,  and  a  single  style  rising  from  the  centre,  and 
shortly  cleft  at  the  top  into  2  stigmatic  lobes.  Fruit  endosed 
in  the  persistent  calyx,  separating  into  4  small,  one-seeded 
and  seed-like  nuts. 

A  Yast  family,  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  readily 
known  from  all  Monopetals^  except  BoraginecBt  by  the  4-lobed  ovary  and 
the  four  small  nuts  resembling  naked  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ; 
and  from  Boraginea  the  Labiata  are  distinguished  by  their  opposite  leaves, 
the  want  of  the  fifth  stamen,  and  usually  by  the  more  irregular  flowers. 
Most  of  the  species  have  also  a  peculiar  strong  scent,  either  highly  aromatic 
in  many  of  our  culinary  potherbs,  or  as  disagreeable  in  several  species  of 
Stocky 8.  Distinct  however  as  the  whole  family  is,  the  genera  into  which 
it  has  been  divided  are  much  less  so  than  could  be  wished.  Those  especially 
which  are  allied  to  Stachys  are  separated  from  it  by  slight  differences  in  the 
shape  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  are  not  always  easy  to  appreciate. 

Stamens,  at  least  the  longer  ones,  longw  than  the  npper  lip  of  the  corolla     .       .  IS 
Stamens  in  pairs,  or  2  only,  under  the  npper  lip  of  the  corolla        .       .       .       .    S 

Stamens  concealed  Mthin  the  tube  of  the  corolla 16 

Calyx  regularly  5-toothed.    Stamens  always  4 3 

Calyx  distinctly  2-lipped,  the  upper  teeth  more  or  less  united  into  an  upper  lip,  the 
,    2  lower  ones  united  or  distinct.    Stamens  4  or  2 9 
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Calyx  with  16  parallel  ribs.    Oater  stamens  the  shortest         .       .  7.  Nepeta. 

Calyx  with  fl  or  10  principal  ribs  or  veins.  Outer  stamens  the  longest  .  .  .  4 
Lower  leaves  deeply  divided.    Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  very  hairy,  almost  woolly. 

15.  Lbonubus. 
Lower  leaves  coarsely  toothed.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  glabrous  or  hairy  .  .  5 
Anthers  opening  by  transverse  valves,  one  valve  fiinged  with  small  hairs. 

13.  Galbopsib. 

Anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  valves 6 

Flowers  bright  yellow 16.  Lahiuu  OaleobdoUm. 

Flowers  purple,  pink,  or  white 7 

Nuts  flat  and  angular  at  the  top.     Lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  eitiier 

very  small  and  tooth-like  or  pointed.    AnthOTS  hairy         .       ,        16.  Lamium. 
Nuts  rounded  at  the  top.    Lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  usually  obtuse.    Anthers 

glabrous 8 

Calyx  funnel-shaped,  the  teeth  ovate,  spreading,  with  a  fine  point  14.  Ballota. 
Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  with  narrow-pointed  teeth  .  .  12.  Staohts. 
Calyx  of  3  entire  lobes,  the  upper  one  with  a  concave  scale  on  the  back. 

9.  SCUTELLABIA. 

Calyx  with  the  npper  lip  more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed,  the  lower  one  2-cleft  to  the 

base 10 

Stamens  2  (the  filaments  branched,  one  branch  with  a  perfect  anther-cell,  the  oibet 

with  an  Imperfect  one) 1.  SaltiL 

Stamens  4,  each  with  a  2-oelled  anther 10 

Calyx  broadly  campanulate,  veined,  with  4  or  6  obtuse  lobes  or  teeth  10.  MEurns. 
Calyx  upper-lip  flat  and  angular,  with  3  small  teeth.     Filaments  with  a  small  tooth 

below  the  anther 8.  Fbunella. 

Calyx  upper-lip  3-toothed,  the  tube  13-nerved,  haiiy  inside  at  the  top. 

6.  Calamntha. 

Lobes  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal 13 

Upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  veiry  short  and  tooth-like,  lower  ones  elongated  so  as  to 

make  the  corolla  appear  1-lipped 17 

Stamens  2 2.  LTCOPrs. 

Stamens  4 U 

Corolla  nearly  regular,  4-lobed.     Calyx  equally  5-toothed,  scarcely  hairy  fai  the 

tluroat 3.  MB3ttha. 

Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  erect.  Calyx  very  hairy  in  the  throat  .  .  .  .  16 
'  Low,  procumbent  plant,  with  small  leaves.  Calyx  distinctly  2-lipped  4.  THTinra. 
Erect  plant.    Flowers  in  heads,  Intermixed  with  bracts  in  a  terminal  panicle.   Calyx 

nearly  equally  6-toothed 6.  Origakuv. 

Calyx  with  10  recurved  teeth.    Stamens  all  perfect         .       .       .11.  Mabrubium. 

Calyx  with  6  teeth.    Stamens  mostly  barren 14 

Short  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  deeply  cleft  into  2  teeth,  between  which  the  stamens 

protrude 17.  Tkucrium. 

Short  tooth-like  upper  lip  entire  or  notched,  behind  the  stamens     .       .  18.  AJuaA. 

The  genera  of  Labiates  have  been  distributed  into  eight  Tribes,  of  which 
the  five  following  are  represented  in  Britain. 

1.  MoNARDKB.  Two  ascouding  stamens,  in  which  one  cell  of  each  anther  is  either 
wanting  or  separated  from  the  other.    Genus,—!.  Salvia. 

2.  Satdreine^.  Two  or  four  spreading  or  ascending  stamens.  Upper  Up  of  the 
corolla  with  the  lobes  usually  flat.  Genera :— 2.  Lycx)Pus ;  8.  Mentha  ;  4.  Thymus;  6. 
Origanum  ;  and  6.  Calamintha. 

3.  NEPETEiB.  Four  ascending  stamens,  of  which  the  upper  or  middle  pair  are  the 
longest  (project  above  the  others),  while  in  the  preceding  and  two  following  tribes  the 
lowar  or  outer  pair  are  the  longest.    GenuSj — 7.  Nepbta. 

4.  STAGHTDEiB.  FouT  ascendlug  stamens.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  usually  concave 
or  arched.  Genera :— 8.  Prunella  ;  9.  Scutellaria  ;  10.  Meuttis  ;  11.  Mabbubium; 
12.  Stachts  ;  13.  Galbopsib  ;  14.  Ballota  ;  15.  Leonurus  ;  and  16.  Lamium. 

0.  Ajdooidksl  Stamens  ascending  (4  in  the  British  genera).  Corolla  i^parently 
1-lipped.    Genera :— 17.  Teucrium  ;  and  18.  Ajuga. 

Among  Labiate  genera  entirely  exotic,  the  sweet  Basil  ( Oct/mum)tLaveih 
der  (Lavandula) f  Bosemary  (BosTiiarinus),  Balm  {Mdi8sa\  Savory  {Satu- 
reia),  and  Hyssop  {Hyssopiis)^  are  cultivated  among  our  culinary  potherbs; 
several  species  of  ColeuSj  including  the  Patchouly^  in  our  hothouses ;  the 
shrubby  Phlomis  and  Leonotis,  and  the  herbaceous  Perillas,  Monardas,  and 
Dracocephalums,  and  occasionally  a  few  others,  in  our  flower-gardens. 
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I.  SALVIA.    SAGE. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs,  "with  the  flowers  luraally  in 
whorls  of  6  or  more,  forming  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  the  floral  leaves 
all  or  most  of  them  reduced  to  mere  bracts.  Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
entire  or  with  3  small  teeth,  the  lower  one  2-cleft.  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  erect,  concave,  or  arched  ;  the  lower  spreading,  34obed;  the  middle  lobe 
often  notched  or  divided.  Stamens  really  2,  although  easily  mistaken  for 
4,  for  the  anthers  have  a  long  slender  connectivum,  haviog  the  appearance 
of  a  filament,  festened  by  the  centre  to  the  very  short  real  filaments,  and 
bearing  at  one  end  a  perfect  anther-cell  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  small  cell,  almost  always  empty,  and  usually  much 
deformed. 

A  veiy  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  although  within  the  tropics  the  majority  of  species  are 
mountain  plants.  The  structure  of  the  stamens  readily  distinguishes  them 
from  all  oflier  Labiata. 

Leaves  mostly  radical.    Ck)roIla  large,  near  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  .    1.  S.  prateruis. 
Stem  leafy.    Corolla  small,  not  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx         .       ,    9.  8.  verbmaca. 

Many  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  common  ov garden 
Sage  {8.  offici'nalia)  from  southern  Europe,  as  a  potherb,  and  several  Ame- 
rican ones  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

1.  Salvia  pratensls,  Linn.    Meadow  Sagre. 

Stock  perennial,  with  a  spreading  tuft  of  shortly  stalked  radical  leaves, 
ovate,  heart-shaped,  or  oblong,  2  to  6  inches  long,  coarsely  toothed,  and 
very  much  wrinkled.  Stems  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  slightly  downy,  with  only  a 
few  narrow  leaves  near  its  base.  Flowers  in  a  long  and  handsome,  ter- 
minal, simple  or  scarcely  branched  spike,  composed  of  whorls  of  about  6 
flowers,  at  regular  distances.  Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  minutely  3-toothed. 
Corolla  near  thrice  as  long,  of  a  rich  blue,  with  a  long,  arched  upper  lip. 

In  dry  pastures,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  extending  northwards  into  Sweden  and  to  the 
French  side  of  the  English  Channel.  Rare  in  England,  and  hitherto  almost 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cobham,  in  Kent.    Fl»  summer. 

2.  Salvia  verbenaca,  Linn.    Wild  Sagre. 

A  coarse,  more  or  less  hairy,  erect  perennial,  1  to  1 J  or  rarely  2  feet 
high,  and  slightly  branched.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed 
or  lobed,  and  much  wrinkled ;  the  upper  ones  sessile,  broader  and  shorter ; 
the  bract-like  floral  leaves  small,  heart-shaped,  and  entire.  Flowers  small, 
blue,  in  whorls  of  about  6,  forming  terminal  hairy  spikes;  the  corolla 
seldom  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and 
Biissian  Asia.  Scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  Fl.  summer.  In  southern  Europe  it  is  replaced  by  the 
small-flowered  iSf.  clandestina,  a  marked  variety  or  perhaps  species,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  narrower,  more  cut  leaves,  and  smaller  flowers,  which 
has  been  indicated  in  some  parts  of  south-western  England  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  but  all  the  British  specimens  I  have  seen  are  nearer  to  the 
common  8.  verhenaca. 
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n.  lYCOPTTS.    LYCOPUS. 

Herbs,  '^th  the  habit  and  flowers  of  H^entha,  bnt  with  only  2  stamens, 
and  the  nuts  surrounded  by  a  thickened,  somewhat  corky  border. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  but  very  few,  dispersed  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Perhaps  indeed  all  but  one  may  be  mere  Tarie- 
ties  of  the  common  on& 

1.  ]«ycopiis  enropaeiuiy  Linn.    Common  Kyeopna. 

{Gipsywort). 

A  tall,  erect,  and  branching  perennial,  slightly  hairy,  with  a  shortly 
creeping  rootetock.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  lanceolate,  or  almost  ovate, 
deeply  toothed  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  small  and  very  numerous,  in  dense 
axillary  whorls  or  clusters,  seldom  exceeding  the  leafstalk.  Calyx-teeth  6, 
stiff  and  pointed.  Corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth,  and  nearly 
equally  4-lobed.     Stamens  rather  long. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  throughout  Europe,  Bussian  and  central 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  perhaps  the  same  species  in  Australia. 
Abundant  in  England  and  Ireland,  extending  into  Scotland,  but  becoming 
rare  as  it  advances  northward.     Fl.  summer. 


HI,  MENTHA.    MINT. 

Perennial  herbs,  usually  downy  or  hairy,  with  rather  small  flowers  in 
dense  whorls  or  clusters,  which  are  either  collected  in  terminal  heads  or 
spikes,  or  axillary  and  distant.  Calyx  of  6  teeth,  regular  or  slightly  2- 
lipped.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  a  campanulate  4-lobed  limb,  the 
upper  lobe  rather  broader  and  sometimes  slightly  notched.  Stamens  4, 
equal  and  erect,  the  anthers  2-celled.    Nuts  smooth,  not  bordered. 

A  natural  genus,  not  numerous  in  species,  but  widely  diffused  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe  without  the  tropics,  and  most  of  the  species,  horn 
the  variety  of  situations  to  which  they  will  adapt  themselves,  vary  so  much 
as  to  render  their  exact  definition  almost  hopeless.  Many  of  them  also  pro- 
pagate so  readily  from  suckers,  that  individual  varieties  are  perpetuated  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  species.  Almost  all  the  species  vary  in  the 
stamens,  in  some  individuals  mtfch  longer  than  the  corolla,  in  others  in- 
cluded within  the  tube,  and  often  barren ;  and  in  several  species  individuals 
occur  with  all  the  leaves  crisped  and  cut,  and  have  been  published  as  dis- 
tinct, under  the  names  of  M.  crispa  or  crispata.  Hybrids  also  probahly 
occur,  and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some  supposed  species,  such  as  M, 
gentiliSt  Sole.,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  wild. 

Whorls  of  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  heads.  -  ' 

Leaves  mostly  sessile.    Flowers  in  spikes. 
Leaves  and  stem  downy  or  hairy. 
Leaves  narrow-ovate  or  lanceolate     .       .       .       .       .       ,    1.  M.  silvestris. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  orbicnlar 2.  M.  rotundi/oHa. 

Leaves  and  stem  glabrous 3.  M.tiridis. 

Leaves  all  shortly  stalked. 

Flowers  in  cylindrical  or  elongated  spikes i,  Af.  piperita. 

Flowers  in  terminal,  globular  or  ovoid  heads  (rarely  with  a  few 

dense  clusters  below  the  terminal  one)  .       .       .       .    6.  JT.  aquatica. 

WhOTls  of  flowers  all  axillary,  the  last  (terminal)  pair  of  leaves 
having  no  flowers  or  only  a  v^y  small  whorl. 
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Flowering-Btenu  ascending  or  erect.    Leaves  coarsely  crenate. 
Throat  of  the  calyx  not  dosed  with  hairs. 

Calyx  tubnlar,  with  narrow  teeth ^.  M,  tntivat 

Calyx  campannlate,  with  short  teeth t,  M.  arventis. 

Flowering  stems  prostrate.    Leaves  small.     Throat  of  the  calyx 

closed  with  hairs S,  M,  Fuleffium, 

1.  Mentlia  sUvestrls,  Linn.    Horse  mat. 

Bootstock,  as  in  most  Mints,  more  or  less  creeping,  the  stems  1  to  2  feet 
high,  erect,  slightly  branched,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  more  or  less 
hoaij  with  a  short  close  down.  Leaves  closely  sessile,  broadly  lanceolate 
or  narrow-ovate.  Flowers  small  and  nnmerons,  in  dense  cylindrical  spikes, 
1  to  2  inches  long,  usually  several  together,  forming  an  oblong  terminal 
panicle. 

In  wet  pastures,  and  waste  places,  along  ditches,  etc.,  in  temperate  and 
sonthem  £urope  and  Eussian  and  central  Asia,  but  does  not  extend  fkr 
north.  In  Britain,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  England,  and  rare  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  few  Scotch  localities  indicated  belonging  more  pro- 
bably to  the  following  species.    Fl,  iummer,  rather  late. 

2.  Mentha  rotundlfolla,  Linn.    Round-leaved  Mint. 

An  erect  perennial,  like  M.  sUvestriSf  but  coarser,  greener,  and  more 
hairy.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  much  wrinkled,  green  above  and 
whitish  underneath.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal  and  cylindrical,  more 
slender  than  in  the  last,  1  to  2  inches  or  rather  more  in  length,  forming  a 
leafy,  somewhat  spreading  panicle.  Flowers  small,  pale  pink,  or  some- 
times white. 

Nearly  as  widely  diffused  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia  as  the  last, 
bnt  rather  more  of  a  western  plant.  It  spreads  also  more  readily  as  an 
accompaniment  of  cultivation.  In  Britain,  rather  more  common  than  M. 
silvestris,  extending  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  probably  in  many  cases 
introduced.  Fl,  summery  rather  UUe.  Specimens  occur  occasionally  so 
nearly  intermediate  between  the  two  species  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  they  belong  unless  seen  growing  in  masses. 

3.  Mentlia  Tlrldls,  Linn.    Spear  Mint. 

An  erect  or  ascending  perennial,  with  the  narrow  leaves  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  cylindrical  terminal  spikes  of  M»  silvestris^  but  the  stem 
and  leaves  are  green  and  glabrous,  although  there  are  often  hairs  on  the 
calyx  and  bracts. 

Chiefly  known  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  as  the  common 
Mint  of  gardens,  and  only  found  apparently  wild  in  countries  where  it  has 
been  long  cultivated.  Occurs  occasionally  in  Britain  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Fl.  end  of  summer.  It  is  not  improbably  a  mere  variety  of 
M.  silvestris,  of  garden  or  accidental  origin,  rendered  perpetual  by  its  ready 
propagation  by  suckers. 

4.  Mentha  piperita*  Sm.    Pepper  Mint. 

A  perennial,  less  erect  than  M,  viridis,  glabrous  like  that  species  or 
nearly  so.  Leaves  more  stalked  and  broader.  Spikes  fuller,  consisting  of 
larger  whorls ;  the  lower  ones  often  distant,  showing  an  approach  to  the 
character  of  M.  aquatica. 
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The  common  pungent  variety  appears  to  be  of  garden  origin,  occasion- 
ally spreading  in  wet  places  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Indicated  in 
several  localities  in  England  and  Ireland.  Fl,  end  of  B/ummer,  It  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  M,  aquatica, 

6,  Mentha  aiiiiatioa«  Linn,    l^ater  Mint. 

Usually  a  rather  coarse  perennial,  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  much  branched, 
and  ahnost  always  softly  hairy,  although  some  varieties  become  nearly 
glabrous.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped.  Flowers  larger 
than  in  M.  silvestris  and  M.  rotumUfoliat  in  dense,  terminal,  globular  or 
oblong  heads,  of  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  occasionally  1, 2, 
or  more  additional  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx  tabular, 
about  1^  lines  long,  with  fine  pointed  teeth. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  and  on  the  edges  of  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and  now  naturalised  in  many  other  countries. 
Abundant  in  Britain  generally,  but,  like  the  two  following,  becomes  rarer  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.    M,  sivnimer  and  auiumn. 


6.  Mentha  sattva,  linn.    Whorled  Mint. 

Intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  M,  aquatica  and  M»  arvensis,  this 
plant  has  the  foliage  and  calyx  of  the  former,  but  the  stem  is  less  erect 
and  often  low  and  spreading,  as  in  M.  arvensiSt  and  the  fiowers,  as  in  the 
latter  species,  are  all  in  distinct  axillary  whorls,  without  any  terminal  head 
or  spike,  or  with  only  a  very  few  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  last  pair  of 
floral  leaves.  Its  chief  difiference  from  M.  arvensis  is  in  the  more  tubular, 
longer  calyx,  and  larger  flowers  ;  but  intermediate  forms  are  so  numerous, 
connecting  it  on  the  one  hand  with  M.  arvensiSy  and  on  the  other  with  M. 
aquatica,  that  many  botanists  have  considered  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other.  These  points  cannot  be  determined  without  a  long 
course  of  experiments  and  observations  made  ona  succession  of  seedlings, 
which  are  as  rare  in  this  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus. 

As  widely  spread  as  M.  >arvenm,  all  over  temperate  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  Eussian  Asia,  but  growing  usually  in  moister  situations  and 
richer  soils.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer  and  atUumn, 

7.  Mentha  arvensls,  Linn.    Com  Mint. 

Usually  a  low,  spreading,  branched  perennial,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  and  annual  stems,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  rarely 
rising  erect  to  the  height  of  1  or  2  feet.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed, 
1  to  2  inches  long,  or  the  upper  ones  smaller.  Flowers  aU  in  axilhay 
whorls,  mostly  shorter  than  the  leafstalks ;  the  last  pair  of  leaves  without 
any  or  with  only  very  few  flowers.  Calyx  campanulate,  seldom  above  a 
line  long,  with  short  teeth.    Corolla  twice  as  long. 

In  flelds  and  moist  places,  in  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and  Bus- 
sian Asia ;  rarer  to  the  southward,  but  introduced  with  cultivation  intp 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain,  although  less  so  than 
M.  aquatica,  and,  like  that  species,  becomes  rarer  towards  the  north  of  Scot- 
land.^ Fl,  mmmer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature,  in  hairiness,  in 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  etc. 
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8.  Kentlia  Vuleffliimf  Linn.    Vaiuijrojal  aUiit. 

{Pennt/royaL) 

A  prostrate,  much  branched  perennial,  with  the  leayee  yenr  mnch  smaller 
than  in  any  other  Mentha,  being  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  quite 
entire  or  seldom  slightly  crenate ;  the  floral  ones  still  smaller,  and  often  re- 
curved. Flowers  in  dense  axillary  whorls,  like  those  of  M.  wrvensia,  except 
that  the  calyx-teeth  are  less  regular,  with  the  mouth  closed  by  hairs,  and 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla  is  more  evidently  notched,  thus  showing  a 
slight  approach  to  the  characters  of  Thymus. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshy  places,  most  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  but  extending  over  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  introduced  into 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  appears  to  have  been  falsely  indicated  in  Scotland.    Fl,  end  of 


rV.  THTMUS.     THYME. 

Low,  much  branched,  spreading  or  procumbent  ucdershrubs  or  herbs 
with  small  leaves,  usually  entire,  and  flowers  in  terminal  leafy  heads  or 
loose  spikes.  Calyx  2-lipped ;  the  upper  lip  3-toothed,  the  lower  2-cleft, 
the  mouth  closed  with  hairs  after  flowering.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
erect,  nearly  flat ;  the  lower  spreading,  broadly  3-lobed.  Stamens  (when 
perfect)  4,  the  lower  ones  diverging,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla. 

The  genus  comprises  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  central  Asia,  where  thev  are  very  variable  and  often  diflicult  to 
determine.  In  northern  Europe,  however,^ there  is  but  one  species  wild. 
The  garden  Thyme,  so  much  cultivated  as  a  potherb,  is  the  T,  vtdgaris,  from 
southern  Europe. 

I.  Tlijrmiis  Serpylliimi  Linn.    WUd  Thjrme. 
(T.  Chamcedrys,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  procumbent,  slender,  very  much  branched,  perennial,  and  hard 
but  scarcely  woody  at  the  base,  forming  low  dense  tufts,  from  a  few  inches 
to  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  often  almost  covered  with  the  purple  flowers. 
Leaves  very  small,  ovate  or  oblong,  fringed  at  the  base  by  a  very  few  long 
hairs  on  each  side ;  the  floral  leaves  similar  but  smaller.  Flowers  usually 
6  m  the  whorl,  without  any  other  bracts  than  the  floral  leaves,  forming 
short,  terminal,  loose,  leafjr  spikes.  Calyx  usually  hairy,  and  the  whole 
plant  sometimes  covered  with  short,  rather  stiff,  hoary  hairs. 

On  banks,  and  dry,  hilly  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  northern  and 
central  Asia.    Very  abundant  in  Britain.    FL  the  whole  mmmer. 


V.  OEIGANUM.    MAEJORAM. 

>  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  the  flowers  and  principal  characters  of 
Thymus,  but  of  taller  growth,  and  especially  differing  in  inflorescence.  The 
flowers  are  in  compact  heads,  with  a  bract  under  each  flower  at  least  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  the  whole  forming  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  also  variable,  in  our  species  more  regular  than  in  Thymus,  in  some 
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exotic  ones  quite  as  decidedly  2-lipped  as  in  that  genus,  and  the  lips  some- 
times  entire. 

Besides  our  common  species,  the  greater  number  of  Origanwm  are  east 
Mediterranean,  including  the  woeet  Marjormn  of  our  gardens. 

1.  Orlfannm  Tolffare,  Linn.    WUd  Blaijoram. 

Rootstock  perennial,  shortly  creeping ;  the  annual  stems  erect,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  more  or  less  hairy.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  and  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  purple  or  rarely  wMte, 
in  globular  compact  heads,  forming  a  terminal  trichotomous  panicle. 
Bracts  ovate,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  very  hairy  inside  the 
mouth,  with  short,  nearly  equal  teeth.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
with  4  broad,  nearly  equal  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  broader  and 
nearly  erect.  The  two  longest  stamens,  and  sometimes  all  four,  project 
beyond  the  corolla. 

On  the  edges  of  woods,  roadsides,  and  hilly  pastures,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districts,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north.  Li  Britain,  spread  over  England,  L^land,  and  western  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer. 


VI.  CALAMINTHA.     CALAMINT. 

Branching,  erect  or  ascending  herbs,  with  ovate,  toothed  leaves,  and 
purplish  flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  sometimes  forming  dense  whorls,  some- 
times loose  and  paniculate.  Calyx  tubular,  with  13  longitudinal  parallel 
ribs  (two  between  the  midribs  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  one  only  between 
the  midribs  of  the  upper  teeth),  and  5  pointed  teeth ;  the  3  upper  teeth 
more  or  less  connected  at  the  base  into  an  upper  lip ;  the  mouth  more  or 
less  closed  with  hairs.  Corolla-tube  usually  longer  than  the  calyx ;  the 
upper  lip  erect  and  slightly  concave ;  the  lower  one  spreading,  with  3  broad 
lobes.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip,  the  outer  ones  the  longett 
but  not  spreading  beyond  the  corolla. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Thymus  and  Origanum  chiefly  by  the  longer  corolla  and  the  stamens  not 
diverging,  from  all  the  following  genera  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ribs  or 
nerves  of  the  calyx. 

Annual.   Calyx-tube  enlarged  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side.   Flowers 

in  axillary  whorls  of  six 1.  CAdnoi. 

Perennials.    Galyz-tube  not  enlarged  at  the  base. 
Cymes  azUlary,  many-flowered,  forming  dense  whorls,  with  linear 

bracts  as  long  as  the  calyxes       . 3.  C.  Clinopodium, 

Cymes  loose,  axillary,  and  few-flowered  or  loosely  paniculate. 

Bracts  small,  or  none  besides  the  floral  leaves  .       .       .       .    2.  C  ojidnalis. 

An  American  CcUamintha  with  red  flowers  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  common  Balm  (MeUsaa  officiiuUis\  which  often  estab- 
lishes itself  for  a  time  as  an  outcast  from  gardens,  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England,  much  resembles  a  Calammtha ;  it  is  however  a  coarser  plant, 
and  is  distinguished  as  a  genus  chiefly  by  a  slight  curve  upwards  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 
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1.  Calamtntha  Aoinos,  Glair  v.    rield  Calamlnt. 

(Basil  Thym,) 

A  more  or  less  branched  annual,  6  or  8  inches  high,  and  slightly  downy. 
Leaves  stalked,  rather  small,  narrow-ovate,  pointed,  slightly  toothed. 
Flowers  pale-purple  or  white,  in  axillary  whorls  of  about  6,  on  short,  erect 
pedicels,  without  bracts.  Calyx  strongly  ribbed ;  the  tube  much  enlarged 
on  the  under  side  at  the  base,  contracted  again  at  the  mouth ;  the  teeth 
short  and  fine.  Corolla  in  the  common  variety  but  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  although  occasionally  near  twice  as  long. 

In  waste  places,  or  more  frequently  as  a  weed  of  cultivation,  in  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Dispersed  over 
England,  and  a  portion  of  Scotland,  very  rare  in  Ireland.    FL  sumrrur, 

2.  Calamtntlia  officinalis,  Moench.    Common  Calamint. 

A  more  or  less  hairy  perennial ;  the  rootstock  often  creeping ;  the  stem 
ascending  or  erect,  with  straggling  branches,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  even  more. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  and  toothed.  Flowers  very  variable  in  size,  usually 
turned  to  one  side,  in  loose  cymes,  which  are  sometimes  all  axillary,  with 
6  to  10  flowers  in  each,  sometimes  looser,  on  peduncles  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  forming  terminal,  one-sided,  leafy  panicles.  Calyx 
tubular,  ribbed,  not  swollen  at  the  base ;  the  teeth  finely  pointed,  those  of 
the  lower  lip  finer  and  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

In  woods,  hedges,  roadsides,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  but  scarcely  extending  into  northern  Germany. 
Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland.  Fl,  surmner.  The 
following  marked  varieties  have  been  usually  considered  as  species,  but  they 
run  so  much  into  one  another  that  botanists  are  now  disposed  to  unite 
them: — 

a.  C.  Nepeta,  Rootstock  scarcely  creeping.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch 
long,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  about  6  lines  long,  the  cymes  contracted  into 
loose  whorls  of  about  10,  the  corolla  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.  On 
dry,  open,  sunny  banks.  Abundant  on  the  Continent,  and  not  uncommon 
in  England. 

b.  C.  officinalis.  Leaves  larger  than  in  the  last,  and  more  toothed. 
Flowers  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Intermediate  between  the  two 
other  varieties,  and  not  quite  so  common  as  either. 

c  C.  sylvatica.  Rootstock  more  creeping.  Stem  taller.  Leaves  often 
2  to  3  inches  long.  Cymes  loose.  Flowers  showy,  often  an  inch  long,  the 
corolla  fully  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  In  woods,  and  under  hedges,  com- 
mon on  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  south,  but  not  extending  in  Britain 
beyond  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

3.  Calamintba  Clinopodinm«  Benth.    Bedire  Calamint. 

{Wild  Basil.) 
Rootstock  shortly  creepin?.  Stems  annual,  erect  or  ascending,  branched, 
and  softly  hairy,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  slightly  toothed, 
almost  2  inches  long,  soft  and  hairy.  Flowers  purple,  in  dense  cymes, 
forming  compact  whorls  or  heads  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded  by  subulate,  hairy  bracts.  Calyx 
about  3  lines  long,  with  subulate,  hairy  teeth,  the  3  upper  ones  shortly 
united  by  their  broad  base.  Tube  of  the  corolla  rather  longer  than  the 
calyx -teeth. 
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Under  hedges,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods,  throughont  Europe  and 
Bnssian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bather  frequent  in  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  rare  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


VII.  KEPETA.  NEPETA. 

Creeping  or  erect  herbs,  with  flowers  usually  blue,  in  axillary  whorls  or 
terminal  spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  15-ribbed,  its  mouth  oblique  and  5- 
toothed,  the  upper  teeth  usually  the  longest.  Corolla  with  a  rather  l(Hig 
tube,  the  throat  enlarged ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  slightly  concave,  notched 
or  2-lobed ;  the  lower  hp  spreading  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pdrs  under 
the  upper  lip,  the  upper  or  inner  pair  the  longest. 

An  extensive  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  the  great  centre  of  which  is 
in  western  Asia.  "With  a  few  other  exotic  genera,  it  forms  a  tribe  among 
Labiat<8t  known  as  well  by  the  ribs  of  the  calyx  always  15,  not  13  as  in 
Calamintha,  nor  10  or  5  as  in  the  generality  of  Labiata,  as  by  the  stamens, 
of  which  the  upper  or  central  pair  project  above  the  outer  ones,  whilst  in 
most  LabiatcB  the  outer  ones  project  above  the  inner  ones. 

Stem  creeping  or  prostrate.    Flowers  axillaiy 1.  N.  Olechma, 

Stem  tall  and  erect.    Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  clusters    .       .       .    2.  ilT.  Cataria, 

The  N,  Nepetella,  from  continental  Europe,  and  one  or  two  eastern 
species,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

1.  irepeta  Gleoliomai  Benth.    Ground-Zvy  ITepeta. 

{Ghround-Ivt/.) 

A  more  or  less  hairy  perennial,  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  often 
to  a  considerable  length ;  the  flowering  stems  shortly  ascending.  Leaves 
orbicular,  crenate,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  on  rather 
long  stalks.  Flowers  blue,  from  }  to  near  an  inch  long,  in  axillary  whorls 
of  about  6 ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  ealjx. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  edges  of  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughont 
Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  excepting  the  extreme  north,  extend* 
ing  eastward  to  Japan.    Very  abundant  in  Britain.    FL  early  spring, 

2.  irepeta  Catariai  Linn.    Catmint  iTepeta. 

{Catmint.) 

An  erect,  branching  perennial,  2  feet  high  or  more,  of  a  pale  green,  of 
somewhat  hoary  with  minute  down.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-coidate,  pointed, 
and  coarsely  toothed,  often  whitish  underneath.  Flowers  rather  small, 
pale  blue  or  nearly  white,  crowded  in  compact  cymes,  forming  short,  ob- 
long spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  with  frequently  one  or  twodnstets 
a  little  lower  down.  Calyx  softly  downy,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
corolla. 

In  hedges,  on  roadsides  and  waste  places,  throughout  Enrope  and  cen* 
tral  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Tolerably  frequent  in 
the  south  and  centre  of  England,  and  in  Ireland  less  so  in  the  north,  and 
rare  in  Scotland.    FL  summer^  rather  late. 
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VIII.  PBTTKELLA.      PRUNELLA. 

Low,  branching,  hairy  perennials,  with  the  flowers  in  whorls  of  6,  but 
collected  into  dense  terminal  heads,  with  broad,  bract-like  floral  leaves 
under  each  whorl,  and  no  real  bracts.  Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  flat, 
the  lower  deeply  2-lobed,  the  mouth  not  closed  with  hairs.  Upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  erect,  concave,  short,  broad,  and  nearly  entire ;  the  lower  one 
spreading,  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip,  each  filament 
with  a  small  tooth  below  the  anthers. 

A  very  distinct  genus,  containing,  besides  the  British  one,  but  two 
species,  both  natives  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  one  of  which,  P.  grandi- 
florat  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  is  often  culti- 
vated in  cottage -^rdens. 

1.  Pmnella  nilffartfl,  Linn.    Common  PmneUa. 

{Sdf-heal.) 

Stem  procumbent  or  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  with  ascending 
flowering  branches,  sometimes  2  or  3  inches  rarely  near  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
stalked,  ovate,  and  nearly  entire.  Spikes  of  flowers  at  firt-t  very  short,  but 
lengthening  out  to  1  or  even  2  inches,  with  a  pair  of  leaves  close  under  it, 
Corolla  usually  of  a  violet  purple,  about  6  lines  long,  but  varying  much  in 
size  and  depth  of  colour ;  the  upper  lip  bends  over  the  lower  one,  which  is 
scarcely  longer,  with  a  broad,  finely-toothed  middle  lobe. 

In  pastures,  on  banks,  etc.,  especially  in  rather  moist  situations,  through- 
out Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  regions,  extending 
also  over  many  parts  of  North  America,  penetrating  into  the  tropical  moun- 
tains of  America  and  Asia,  and  reappearing  in  Australia.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  In  some  countries  it  varies  much  more 
than  in  Britain,  in  stature  and  foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers. 


IX.  SCTTTELLAEIA.    SKULLCAP. 

Herbs  (rarely  shrubby  in  some  exotic  species),  usually  rather  weak  or 
straggling,  with  the  flowers  always  solitary  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  either 
all  in  distant  axillary  pairs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  forming  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  divided  into  2  lips,  both  entire ;  the  upper  one 
bearing  on  its  back  a  hollow,  scale-like  protuberance.  Corolla  with  a  rather 
long  tube,  and  small,  nearly  closed  lips,  the  upper  one  concave,  the  lower 
one  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  the  anthers  of  the  lower  pair  1-celled. 
Nuts  raised  on  a  short,  oblique  or  curved  stalk. 

A  rather  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  some 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  easily  recognised,  either  by  its  in- 
florescence, calyx,  stamens,  or  ovary  and  firuit. 

Stem  usaally  8  inches  to  a  foot  high.    Flowers  blue,  rather  large       .    1.  S.  galericulata. 
Stem  Qsaally  under  6  inches.    Flowers  pink,  and  small        .       .       ,    2.  3.  minor. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  or  South  American  half-shrubby  species,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  planthouses. 

1.  Scutellaria  gralerioiilata,  Linn.    Common  SkuUoap. 

A  weak,  slightly  downy  perennial,  with  a  slender,  creeping  rootstock, 
and  slightly  branched,  ascending  stems,  8  inches  to  a  foot  high.    Leaves 
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nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  toothed.  Flowers  nearly  sessile, 
opposite,  in  axillary  pairs  along  the  greater  part  of  the  stem,  and  all  turned 
to  one  side  ;  the  corolla  more  man  6  lines  long,  of  a  rather  dingy  blue;  the 
tube  very  slender  below,  considerably  enlarged  at  the  throat. 

In  wet,  shady,  or  stony  places,  in  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  north-east 
America,  extending  from  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  but  rarer  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Tolerably  frequent  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 

2.  Scutellaria  minor,  Linn.    Xiesser  Soulloap. 

A  very  small,  and  usually  more  glabrous  plant  than  8.  gdericidata,  with 
slender  stems,  seldom  6  inches  long.  Leaves  of  the  same  shape,  bat 
nearly  entire.  Flowers  shortly  stalked,  scarcely  above  3  lines  long,  of  a 
pale  pink. 

In  moist  heaths  or  marshy  sands,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  more  rare 
in  central  Europe,  extending  however  across  northern  Germany  into  Russia 
and  central  Asia,  but  neither  a  high  northern,  nor  scarcely  a  Mediterranean 
plant.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  western  England,  Ireland,  and  south-western 
Scotland.    FL  summer. 


X.  MELITTIS.    MELITTIS. 

A  genus  limited  to  a  single  species,  differing  from  the  long-flowered 
species  of  Btachys  chiefly  by  its  large  calyx,  usually  3-lobed,  and  by  its 
axillary  flowers. 

1.  MelittU  MeliflSoptayUmii,  Linn.     Balm  Melittis. 

An  erect  and  slightly  hairy  perennial ;  the  stems  nearly  simple,  1  to  1 J 
feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped,  and  coarsely  toothed,  about  2 
inches  long.  Flowers  pink,  or  variegated  with  white  and  purple,  in  axil- 
lary whorls  of  2  to  6,  shorter  than  tie  leaves.  Calyx  of  a  thin  texture, 
broadly  campanulate,  with  3  broad,  rounded  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  one 
is  sometimes  2-  or  3-toothed.  Corolla  with  a  broad  tube,  near  an  inch 
long ;  the  upper  lip  thrown  back  and  slightly  concave ;  the  lower  lip  large, 
spreading,  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  projecting  sh'ghtly  from  Ae 
tube. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia,  not  extending  into  northern  Germany.  ^  In  Britain,  confined  to  a 
few  localities  in  southern  and  south-western  England.    Fl.  summer. 


XI.  MAEETTBITTM.    HOEEHOUND. 

Perennial  herbs,  usually  cottony  or  woolly,  with  much  wrinkled  leaves 
and  rather  small  flowers  in  axillary  whorls  or  clusters.  Calyx  with  5  or 
10  ribs,  and  as  many  equal  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube;  the 
upper  lip  erect,  usually  notched ;  the  lower  lip  spreading  and  3-lobed. 
Stamens  4,  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  aU  the  anthers  2-celled. 
JTuts-  rounded  at  the  top. 

A  rather  numerous  genus  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  readily 
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dietiDguished  amongst  British  Lahiata  by  the  included  stamens,  and  in  that 
respect  allied  to  the  extensive  south  European  genus  Sideritis,  which  how- 
ever has  different  anthers. 

1.  Marraliliiiii  Tnlrare,  Linn.    Common  Borebound. 

{White  Horehound,) 

Stem  rather  thick,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  spreading  branches, 
thickly  covered  with  a  white  cottony  wooL  Ldaves  stalked,  orbicular,  soft, 
and  much  wrinkled.  Flowers  in  dense  whorls  or  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  small,  of  a  dirty,  white.  Calyx  with  10  small,  hooked 
teeth.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  narrow,  erect,  and  2*cleft. 

On  roadsides  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia,  and  now 
naturalised  in  several  parts  of  America  and  other  countries.  Not  a  common 
plant  in  England  or  Lreland,  and  still  more  rare  in  Scotland,  although  it 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  abundance  at  particular  localities.  Fl.  sum- 
Tner  and  autumn. 


Xn.  STACHYS.    STACHYS. 

Bather  coarse,  hairy  herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  low  shrubs),  with 
the  leaves  often  cordate,  and  flowers,  in  the  British  species,  in  whorls  of  6 
or  more,  forming  terminal  racemes,  spikes,  or  heads.  Calyx  5-  or  10- 
ribbed,  with  6  nearly  equal,  erect  or  spreading,  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with 
the  upper  lip  erect,  concave,  and  entire ;  the  lower  lip  longer,  spreading, 
d-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  often  reflexed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs  under  the 
upper  lip.    Nuts  smooth,  rounded  at  the  top. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  but  within  the 
tropics  limited  to  mountain  districts. 

Brect  perennials,  1  to  3  feet  high. 
Plant  thickly  ooyered  with  a  white  silky  wool.     Flowers  nnmerous, 

in  crowded  whorls 3,  8,  germaniea. 

Plant  green,  more  or  less  hairy. 
Flowers  many  in  each  whorl,  forming  a  dose,  oblong  terminal  spike. 

Leaves  mostly  radical 1,  8,  Betcnka, 

Flowers  6  to  10  in  eodi  whorl,  forming  a  long,  loose  terminal  spike. 
Stem  leafy. 
Lower  leaves  long-stalked,  ovate,  deeply  cordate    .       .       .       ,    Z,  8,  tylvoHea, 
Leaves  short-staJked  or  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  scarcely  cor- 
date     4.  8.palustrii, 

Low,  weak,  or  spreading  annual,  with  small  flowers        .       .       .       ,    H.  8.  arvetuU, 

The  8,  annua  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t  2669),  a  low,  erect,  south  European 
annual,  with  yellow  flowers  the  size  of  those  of  8.  palustrUy  has  been  in- 
serted in  some  British  Floras,  probably  from  having  appeared  among  the 
weeds  in  some  cornfield.  The  8.  ooccinm^  from  Mexico,  with  red  flowers, 
and  a  few  other  exotic  species,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

1.  Stachys  Betonlea,  Benth.     Betony  Staehjs. 

{Betonica  officinalis^  Brit.  Fl.    Betony.) 

A  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  more  or  less  downy  or  hairy,  but  not  woolly. 

Leaves  mostly  radical,  oblong,  coarsely  crenate  and  cordate  at  the  base ;  the 

upper  ones  few  and  distant,  on  short  stalks  or  quite  sessile,  narrower,  and 

not  cordate.    Flowers  in  several  dense  whorls,  collected  in  a  dose  terminal, 
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oblong  head  or  spike,  with  an  ovate  op  lanceolate  bract  tinder  each 
calyx.  Calyx-teeth  erect,  very  pointed,  almost  prickly.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
considerably  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the  upper  lip  ovate,  erect,  and  slightly 
concave,  about  the  length  of  the  lower  one.  Anther-cells  more  distinct  and 
less  divergent  than  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  or  almost  parallel. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  extending  into  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  very  rare  in  southern  Ireland.  Fl,  mmmer.  Many  bota- 
nists retain  for  this  and  a  few  exotic  species  the  Linnsean  genus  Betonima, 

2.  Staobys  grennaiiloa,  Linn.    Bowny  Staoliys. 

(  Woundvxyrt.) 

An  erect,  branching  perennial,  1  to  3  feet  high,  remarkable  for  the 
long,  whitish,  silky  hairs  which  cover  its  stem  and  leaves,  and  especially 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  and  the  calyxes.  Leaves  shortly  stalked, 
oblong-ovate  or  lanceolate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  soft  and  silky. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  dense  whorls  or  clusters,  all  distinct,  the  lower  ones 
sometimes  rather  distant,  but  all  forming  a  long  terminal  spike,  vith 
numerous  small,  narrow  bracts,  close  under  the  flowers.  Calyx-teeth  often 
almost  prickly.  Corolla-tube  shorter  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  very 
silky  outside. 

In  waste  places,  and  on  roadsides ;  very  common  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  where  it  is  very  variable.  In  Britain  it  has  ap- 
peared occasionally  in  some  limestone  districts  of  England,  but  it  is  periiaps 
not  really  indigenous.    FL  summer, 

3.  Staoliys  sylvatioa,  Linn.    Bedgre  Staohys. 

A  green,  coarsely  hairy  perennial,  with  a  disagreeable  smell ;  the  root- 
stock  emitting  short,  thick,  creeping  scions ;  the  stem  stout,  eiect^  and 
branching,  2  to  4  feet  high.  Leaves  all  stalked,  rather  large,  ovate,  co^ 
date  and  crenate.  Flowers  in  whorls  of  6  to  10,  distant  from  each  other, 
forming  long  terminal  spikes,  without  any  bracts  except  the  floral  leaves. 
Calyx-teeth  spreading  and  pointed,  but  not  prickly.  Corolla  of  a  dark 
reddish-purple,  the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  lower  lip  variegated 
with  white  on  the  upper  side. 

In  ditches,  on  shady  banks,  and  the  edges  of  woods,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Vwy 
abundant  all  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer, 

4.  Stacbys  palastiis»  Linn.    Marsh  Staoliys. 

Resembles  8.  sylvatica  in  its  creeping  rootstock  and  tall,  stout  stems, 
but  the  hairs  are  shorter  and  not  so  coarse,  the  smell  is  not  so  bad,  and  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower ;  they  are  very  shortly  stalked,  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  2  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers  of  a  pale 
bluish-purple,  in  whorls  of  6  or  8,  forming  shorter  and  more  crowded  spikes, 
than  in  8.  sylvatica ;  the  calyx-teeth  long  and  pointed,  but  not  prickly. 
CoroUa-tube  rather  shorter,  with  a  broader  and  somewhat  shorter  lower  lip 
than  in  8.  sylvatica. 

In  ditches,  and  on  moist  banks,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  northern 
America,  generally  a  more  northern  plant  than  8,  svlvatica.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    F2f  ^mm^  and  autimn,     A  variety  with  rather  broader  and 
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longer-stalked  leaves,  and  a  rather  longer  tube  to  the  corolla,  has  been 
distinguif-hed  nnder  the  name  of  S.  ambiguay  but  it  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  common  form  by  too  close  a  chain  of  intermediates  to  be  separable 
from  it. 

5.  Staehys  arvensis,  Linn,    rield  Staohys. 

A  slender,  hairy  annual,  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies ;  the  stems  branched,  decumbent  or  slightly  ascending,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  nearly  a  foot  long.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  scarcely  cordate.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  pale  purple,  in  whorls  of  2  to  6  or  8,  forming  loose,  leafy  spikes. 
Calyx-teeth  as  long  as  its  tube.    CJorolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  carried  out  with  our  crops  even  to  tropical  countries. 
Common  in  England,  but  appears  only  occasionally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
FL  the  whole  season. 


Xm.  GALE0PSI8.    OALEOPSIS. 

Erect  or  slightly  decumbent  annuals,  with  spreading  branches,  and 
flowers  in  dense  whorls  in  the  upper  axils  or  at  the  summit  of  the  branehes. 
Calyx  nearly  regular,  with  5  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  concave  and  entire  or  slightly  notch«i  ; 
the  lower  spreading  and  S-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs;  the  cells  of  ihe 
anthers  opening  by  a  transverse  slit,  bordered  with  nairs. 

A  small  genus,  consisting  of  European  and  north  Asiatic  weeds  of  cul- 
tivation, distinguished  from  Stachys  chiefly  by  the  anthers. 

Hairs  of  the  plant  short  and  soft.     Calyx-teeth  not  longer  than  the 
tabe.    Stems  not  swollen  under  the  nodee. 

Flowers  purple    ,       .       » 1.  0,  Ladanum, 

Flowers  yellow 2.  G,  ochrolettca. 

Hairs  of  the  plant  long  and  stiff.  Calyx-teeth  long  andalmost  prickly. 

Stems  swollen  under  the  nodes 8.  0,Tetrahit» 

1.  CkUeopsls  &adanaiD,  Linn.    Sed  Claleopili. 

An  annual,  seldom  above  8  or  9  inches  high,  with  very  spreading,  almost 
decumbent  branches,  and  covered  with  a  very  short,  soft  down.  Leaves 
shortly  stalked,  narrow-ovate  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers 
purple,  6  to  10  together,  in  dense  whorls  in  the  upper  axils,  the  upper  ones 
forming  a  terminal  head.  Calyx-teeth  usually  very  pointed,  but  shorter 
and  less  prickly  than  in  G,  Tetrahit^  the  tube  of  the  corolla  considerably 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian  and  western 
Asia.  Frequent  in  southern  England,  decreasing  northward  and  eastward, 
but  occurs  also  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in 
the  breadth  of  the  leaf,  from  ovate  to  nearly  linear ;  in  the  degree  of  hairi- 
ness, and  in  the  size  of  the  flower. 

2.  OaleopsU  oehroleuoa.  Lam.     l>owny  CkUeopsli. 

Very  much  like  G.  Ladanum,  but  more  densely  covered  with  soft  almost 
silky  hairs,  which  give  the  upper  part  a  whitish  hue,  and  the  flowers  ate 
^ery  numerous,  considerably  larger,  often  above  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
pure  yellow  colour. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  from  Spain  to  t 
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Scandinavia,  and  eastward  to  south  Russia.  Very  local  in  Britain,  and 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  north  of  England.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  very  doubtM  whether  it  be  more  than  a  variety  of  G.  Lada- 
num,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  one  has  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
the  other. 

3.  Oaleopsis  Tetraliit,  Linn.     Common  Galeopsls. 

(Hemp-Nettle.) 

A  coarse  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  even  more,  although  sometimes  very 
dwarf,  with  a  few  spreading  brandies,  green,  with  stiff)  spreading  hairs,  and 
the  stems  swollen  under  Uie  nodes.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  very  pointed, 
and  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  numerous,  in  dose  whorls  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves.  Calyx-teeth  long  and  almost  prickly.  Corolla,  m  the 
common  variety,  pale-purplish  or  wnite,  exceedingly  variable  in  size,  some- 
times not  longer  than  Uie  calycine  teeth,  more  frequently  twice  that  length, 
and  sometimes  much  longer. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  and  occasionally  also  in  woods,  extend- 
ing all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FL  rnrnm 
ami  mUumn,  G,  versicolor  is  a  marked  variety,  often  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.  It  is  usually  a  larger  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  also  laiger> 
and  yellow,  with  a  purple  spot  on  the  lower  lip ;  but  in  this,  as  m  the 
purple  variety,  the  size  of  the  flower  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  localities 
the  two  pass  gradually  one  into  the  other. 


XIV.  BALLOTA.    BALLOTA. 

This  genus,  closely  allied  to  the  shorter-flowered  StachgseSt  differs  chiefly 
in  the  calyx,  which  is  enlarged  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  nearly  funnel-shaped, 
and,  in  several  exotic  species,  has  10  or  even  more  teeth.  The  corolla, 
stamens,  and  nuts  are  nearly  as  in  Stachys, 

The  exotic  species  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  western  Asia. 

1.  Ballota  nlgrra,  Linn.    Blaek  Ballota. 

{B,  fatida  and  B,  ruderalis,  Bab.  Man.    Black  Horehound.) 

A  coarse,  erect,  hairy,  branching  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  softly  haiiy 
all  over,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  co^ 
date,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  in  dense  axillary  dusters,  often  slightly 
stalked,  and  turned  to  one  side,  assuming  less  the  appearance  of  whorls 
than  in  Stachys,  usually  shorter  than  the  floral  leaves,  and  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  stiff,  linear  bracts.  Calyx  4  or  5  lines  long,  green  or  j^urplish, 
with  10  prominent  ribs,  and  5  broadly  ovate  teeth,  eadi  terminating  io  a 
fine,  stiff  point.  Corolla  purplish,  with  an  oblong  or  oval,  concave  and 
somewhat  arched  upper  lip,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  3-lobed,  spreading 
lower  lip. 

On  roadsides,  under  hedges,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  In  Britain  it  extends  over  England,  Ireland,  and  the  sontb 
of  Scotland.  Fl.  sumTner  and  autumn.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  pre- 
dse  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  in  the  length  of  their  point. 
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XV.  LEOHTTBTTS.    LEONURUS. 

Erect  herbs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  and  rather  small  flowers 
in  close  axillary  whorls,  forming  long,  terminal,  leafy  spikes.  Calyx  with 
5  prominent  ribs,  and  6  equal,  spreading,  almost  prickly  teeth.  Corolla 
with  a  rather  short  tube ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  concave,  and  entire ;  the 
lower  spreading,  and  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs.  Nuts  flat,  angular  at 
the  top. 

A  small  genus,  containing  a  few  European  and  Asiatic  species,  differing 
from  Stachys  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  nuts,  which  is  tie  same  as  in 
Lamium. 

1.  Xieonunis  Cardlaoa,  Linn.    nSotberwort  Xieonums. 

{Motherwort.) 

A  tall,  coarse,  stiff,  slightly  hairy  or  downy  perennial,  2  to  4  feet  high. 
Leaves  stalked,  the  lower  ones  broad,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  into  6  or 
7  coarsely  toothed  lobes ;  the  floral  leaves  narrow,  6-lobed,  or  nearly  entire, 
their  stalks  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Flowers  6  to  15  together,  in  close  axil- 
lary whorls,  forming  a  long,  interrupted,  terminal,  leafy  spike.  Calyx-teeth 
almost  prickly.  Corolla  pink  or  nearly  white,  like  that  of  a  Stachys,  with 
a  rather  short  tube,  and  very  hairy  upper  lip. 

In  waste  places,  hedges,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia ;  not  extending,  however,  far  to  the  northward.  Indicated  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  but  with  considerable 
doubts  as  to  its  being  really  indigenous.    FL  end  of  summer. 


XVI.  LAMITTM.    LAMIUM. 

Hairy  herbs,  either  annual  or  perennial,  decumbent  at  the  base ;  the 
lower  leaves  always  stalked,  ovate  or  orbicular,  and  toothed ;  the  flowers  in 
dose  axillary  whorls,  or  the  upper  ones  in  a  leafy  head.  Calyx  as  in 
Stachys.  Corolla-tube  slender  at  the  base,  much  enlarged  at  the  throat ; 
the  upper  lip  erect  or  arched,  slightly  concave,  entire  or  slightly  notched ; 
the  lower  spreading,  with  a  broad  middle  lobe ;  the  two  lateral  ones  either 
smaller  and  point^  or  more  often  reduced  to  a  small  tooth.  Anthers  hairy 
in  all  the  British  species  except  L.  Galeohdolon. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  chiefly  south  European  or  central  Asiatic, 
gener^y  distinguished  either  by  the  long,  arched  upper  lip,  or  by  the 
smallness  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla. 

Annuals,  with  small  flowers,  in  few,  nearly  terminal,  leaiy  whorls. 

Floral  leaves  sessile,  orbicular,  obtusely  crenate        .       .       .       .  1,  L,  amplexicaule. 

Floral  leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  often  pointed    .       .       .       .  2.  Z.  pui-pureum. 

Pereouials,  with  rather  large  flowers  in  axillary  \^orl8. 

Flowers  white 3.  Z.  album. 

Flowers  red 4.  Z.  maculatum. 

Flowers  yellow 6.  L,  Galeobdolon, 

1.  Xiamiain  amplezloanle,  Linn.     Benbit  Kamimii. 

(Henbit.) 
A  low,  decumbent,  much  branched  annual,  a  few  inches,  or,  when  very 
luxuriant,  near  a  foot  long.    Lower  leaves  small,  orbicular,  on  long  stalks  '„ 
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the  floral  ones  closely  sessile,  broadly  orbicular,  and  deeply  crenate  or  cut 
The  flowers  form  1,  2,  or  3  compact  whorls.  Calyx  softly  hairy,  with  short 
teeth.  Corolla  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  purplish  red,  with  a  slender 
tube ;  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  lower  lip  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extending  all  over  Britain.  Fl. 
the  whole  season,  A  variety  with  rather  longer  teeth  to  the  calyx,  and 
more  distinct  lateral  teeth  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  is  occasionally 
found  mixed  with  the  common  one,  especially  in  the  more  northern  locali- 
ties, and  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  L.  inter' 
medium. 

2.  Iiamlmn  parpuremn,  Linn.    Red  Iiamlmn. 

A  spreading  annual,  like  L.  amplexicatdef  and  the  lower  leaves  are  like- 
wise small  and  orbicular,  on  long  stalks  ;  but  the  upper  leaves,  even  the 
floral  ones,  are  all  shortly  stalked,  and  ovate,  heart-shaped,  or  triangular, 
often  pointed,  and,  in  the  common  variety,  less  deeply  toothed.  Calyx- 
teeth  fine,  and  spreading.  Corolla  of  a  purplish  red,  shorter  than  in  L 
ampleaicaule,  with  a  broader,  more  open  tube,  and  a  more  hairy  upper  Hp; 
the  lower  lip  with  a  short,  fine  tooth  on  each  side. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain  more  common  than  X.  amplexieaide, 
especially  as  a  garden  weed.  Fl.  the  whole  season.  A  variety  with  the 
upper  leaves  deeply  cut,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  western  Europe,  and 
has  been  found  also  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  described  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  L.  incisvm. 

3.  SLamium  albmn,  Linn.    "Wliite  aLamimn. 

,  (Dead-nettle.) 

A  rather  coarse,  hairy  perennial,  with  a  shortly  creeping  stock,  and  de- 
cumbent or  ascending,  branching  stems,  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
stalked,  coarsely  crenate.  Flowers  pure  white,  in  close  axillary  whorls  of 
6  to  10  or  more.  Calyx- teeth  long,  fine,  and  spreading.  Tube  of  the  co- 
rolla curved  upwards,  and  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  an  oblique  contrac- 
tion near  the  base,  corresponding  with  a  ring  of  hairs  inside ;  the  upper  lip 
long  and  arched  ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  one  slightly  prominent,  with 
a  long,  fine  tooth. 

Under  hedges,  on  banks,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe,  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Extends  all  over  Britain,  althou^ 
becoming  rare  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Fl.  the  whole  season.  The  leaves 
are  occasionally  marked  by  a  white  line  or  spot  in  the  centre,  but  less  fife- 
quently  so  than  in  the  following  species. 

4.  Xiamliim  macalatum,  Linn.     Spotted  Xiamliiin. 

Closely  resembles  L.  album  in  every  respect  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  which  is  purple-red  instead  of  white,  and  in  the  ring  of  hairs  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  transverse  instead  of  oblique.  The  leaves 
are  also  more  frequently  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  broad  white  line  or 
spot.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  a  mere  variety  of 
L.  aUmm,  with  which  I  had  formerly  united  it. 

With  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  as  L.  album,  it  is,  however, 
rather  more  southern.    In  Britain  it  is  rare,  and  perhaps  only  introduced, 
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fts  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and  spreads  readily  by  its 
offsets.    Fl,  summer, 

5.  aamlrnn  CkUeobdolon,  Grantz.    Tellow  X«iiiiiiiii. 

(Galeobdolon  luteum,  Brit.  Fl.  Archangel.) 
Stock  perennial  as  in  the  last  two  species,  but  the  stems  are  longer  and 
less  branched,  often  afoot  and  a  half  high.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  toothed, 
but  scarcely  cordate.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  dense  axillary  whorls ;  the 
calyx-teeth  short ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
the  upper  lip  long  and  arched ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  narrow, 
but  not  much  smaller  than  the  central  one.  Anthers  glabrous  as  in  some 
exotic  iq)ecies,  not  hairy  as  in  the  other  British  ones. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending 
northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Not  uncommon  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  rare,  if  really  indigenous,  in  Scotland.    Fl,  spring  and  early 


XVn.  TEUCBIITM.     aERMANDER. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  varying  much  In  habit ;  the  flowers  few  in  each 
whorl,  usually  turned  to  one  side.  Calyx  of  5  teeth,  often  arranged  in  two 
lips.  Corolla  apparently  without  an  upper  lip  ;  the  2  upper  lobes  forming 
2  small  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lowei  lip,  which  has  thus 
5  lobes,  the  middle  one  large  and  concave.  Stamens  4,  protruding  between 
the  two  upper  teeth  of  the  corolla. 

A  numerous  genus,  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  always  known 
by  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 

Flowen  in  terminal  one-sided  spikes  or  racemes. 

Flowers  pale  yellow,  3  to  each  whorl.    Calyx  with  1  broad  and  4 

small  teeth \,  T,  Seorodania, 

Flowers  purple-red,  4  to  6  in  each  whorL    Calyx-teeetb  nearly  equal    4.  T,  Chamcedryt, 
Flowers  all  axillary.    Calyx-teeth  nearly  equal. 

Softly  hairy  perennial.    Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  oblong,  toothed    3.  T.  SeorcUum. 

Pnbfficent  annoaL    Leaves  stalked,  deeply  divided  into  narrow  lobes    8.  T,  Botrys. 

1.  Teuorimn  Soorodonia,  linn.     IRTood  Oermander. 

{Wood-sage.) 

Sootstock  creeping,  the  stems  ascending  or  erect,  hairy,  about  a  foot 
high,  slightly  branched,  hard  and  almost  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves 
stalked,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  much  wrinkled,  downy,  and 
green  on  both  sides.  Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  in  pairs,  with  a  small 
bract  under  each  pedicel,  forming  terminal  and  axillary  one-sided  racemes. 
Upper  tooth  of  the  calyx  very  broad  and  turned  back,  the  4  lower  teeth 
small.  Tube  of  the  corolla  slender,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  the  lip 
ahnost  as  long,  with  a  terminal  concave  lobe  and  two  small  lateral  teeth 
on  each  side. 

In  woods  and  hedges,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn, 

2.  Teaorimn  Soordiam*  Linn.     IRTater  Germander. 

A  low,  branching  perennial,  procumbent  and  rooting  at  the  base,  or. 
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emitting  creeping  scions,  and  nsnally  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs.  Leayes 
oblong,  J  to  1  inch  long,  coarsely  toothed,  usually  narrowed  at  the  base, 
but  larger  and  cordate  in  luxuriant  specimens.  Flowers  of  a  pale  purplish- 
red,  all  axillary,  turned  to  one  side,  in  whorls  of  6  or  fewer,  the  pedicels 
very  slender.     Calyx  small,  with  5  nearly  equal  teeth. 

In  wet,  marshy  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Bare  in  Britain,  having  been 
only  found  in  a  few  localities  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cambridgeshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  English  counties.    Fl.  summer, 

3.  Teuorinm  Botrjs,  Linn.    Cut-leaved  Oermander. 

An  erect  or  decumbent  branching  annual  of  6  to  9  inches,  more  or  less 
pubescent.  Leaves  stalked,  rhomboidal  in  outline,  ^  to  }  inch  long, 
deeply  divided  into  linear  entire  or  lobed  segments.  Flowers  of  a  purpli^ 
red,  all  axillary,  in. whorls  of  6  or  fewer.  Calyx  broad,  3  to  4  lines  long, 
very  gibbous,  almost  saccate  on  the  under  side  at  the  base,  with  5  short 
lanceolate  nearly  equal  lobes  or  teeth. 

In  waste  places  and  borders  of  fields,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
from  Spain  to  Silesia,  extending  northwards  to  Normandy,  and  in  Britain 
found  in  a  few  localities  in  Surrey.    FL  mmmer, 

4.  Tevcrimii  diamoedrys,  Linn.    IRTall  Oermander. 

Stock  perennial,  almost  woody ;  the  stems  rarely  branched,  ascending, 
hairy,  6  to  8  inches  high.  Leaves  ovate,  deeply  toothed,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  green,  and  more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  reddish- 
purple,  in  whorls  of  2  to  6,  forming  a  short,  rather  loose,  terminal,  one 
sided  raceme.    Calyx  loosely  tubular,  with  5  almost  equal,  pointed  teeth. 

On  stony  banks,  and  old  walls,  over  the  greater  part  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandmavia. 
In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  mostly  on  old  walls 
or  ruins,  and  may  in  many  cases  have  originally  escaped  from  gardens, 
although  now  well  established.    FL  summer. 


XVm.  AJXTGA.    BUGLE. 

Low  herbs,  with  purplish-blue  or  yellow  flowers,  in  close  whorls  in  the 
upper  axils,  often  forming  terminal  leafy  spikes ;  the  corolla  withering  but 
remaining  attached  after  flowering.  Calyx  d-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  distinct 
tube ;  the  upper  lip  very  short,  erect,  and  entire  or  nearly  so ;  the  lover 
lip  longer  and  spreading,  as  in  Germander,  Stamens  in  pairs,  projecting 
beyond  the  upper  lip  or  tooth  of  the  corolla.    Nuts  rough  or  wrinkled. 

A  rather  extensive  genus,  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  but  unknown  in  Ainerica,  differing  from  Germander  in  the 
tooth-like  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  still  more  in  habit. 

Leaves  entire  or  coarsely  toothed.    Flowers  blue  or  ash-coloured. 

Plant  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy,  with  creeping  sdcns  .       .        .      1.  il.  reptatu. 

Plant  very  hairv,  without  creeping  scions 2.  A.  genevauis. 

Leaves  deeply  divided  into  linear  lobes.    Flowers  yellow  .       .       .     B,  A,  Chamapiff'- 
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1.  JkSxk9tL  reptans,  Linn.    Creepinir  Bnyle. 

The  whole  plant  is  glabrous,  or  with  a  few  hairs  chiefly  amongst  the 
flowers.  The  short  stock  emits  creeping  scions  and  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves, 
which  are  obovate,  1  to  2  inches  long,  entire  or  broadly  crenate,  and  nar- 
rowed into  a  stalk  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf.  Flowering  stems  erect,  often 
only  2  or  3  inches,  rarely  near  a  foot  high,  with  short,  ovate  or  obovate, 
nearly  sessile  leaves  ;  the  upper  ones  often  coloured,  small,  and  bract-like. 
Flowers  in  close  whorls  in  the  axils  of  neariy  all  the  leaves ;  the  upper  ones 
forming  a  cylindrical  leafy  spike.  Corolla  blue,  or  rarely  flesh-oolour  or 
white,  with  the  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 

In  pastures  and  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer, 

2.  AJuffa  grenevensU,  Linn.    Breot  Biiirle. 

{A,  pyramidalis^  Brit.  Fl.) 

Much  like  A.  reptans,  but  has  no  creeping  scions,  and  is  much  more 
hairy ;  the  stock  has  a  tuft  of  rather  large,  spreading  radical  leaves,  and 
one  or  more  erect  or  ascending  flowering  sterns,  with  the  leaves  often 
coarsely  toothed.  Calyx  very  hairy.  Floral  leaves  in  the  pyramidal  va- 
riety, the  only  one  found  in  Britain,  broadly  ovate,  longer  than  the  flowers, 
and  crowded  with  them  in  a  pyramidal  or  quadrangular  leafy  spike. 

The  species  has  a  very  wide  range  over  Europe,  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  to  the  Himalayas  and  China,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  The  pyra- 
midal variety,  common  in  northern  Europe  and  the  great  mountain-ranges 
of  central  Europe,  is  the  only  British  form ;  it  occurs  but  rarely  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Moore  in  the  great  island  of 
Anan,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Fl.  early  summer.  This  variety  is  usually 
distinguished  as  a  species,  but  its  peculiarities  appear  to  be  owing  to  station, 
and  it  is  never  more  marked  than  in  recently  burnt  pastures. 

3.  AJuffa  CbamoBpitySf  Schreb.    TeUow  Bugrle. 

A  low,  much-branched,  hairy  annual.  Leaves  much  crowded,  and  deeply 
divided  into  3  linear  lobes;  the  lateral  ones  sometimes  again  divided. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  axillary  pairs,  always  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

In  dry,  cultivated,  and  waste  stony  places,  roadsides,  etc.,  chiefly  in 
limestone  soils,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extend- 
ing northwards  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  In  Britain,  limited  to 
some  of  the  south-eastern  or  eastern  counties  of  England.  FL  the  whole 
season. 


LVIII.  VEEBENACE^.    THE  VERVEIN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves.  Mowers  of  Lahiatce,  except  that  the  ovary  is  entire, 
with  the  style  proceeding  from  the  top.  Fruit  dry  or  succu- 
lent, usually  shorter  than  the  persistent  calyx,  2-  or  4-celled, 
with  1  seed  in  each  cell. 

A  large  family,  chiefly  American  or  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Besides  the  numerous  cultivated  species  of  Verbetm,  several  exotic 
genera,  such  as  Lantana^  Vitex,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  our  gardeners.  j 
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I.  VEBBEHA.     VERVEIN. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  stem-leaves,  and  alternate  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes.  Calyx  5-tootIied.  Corolla  with  a  distinct  tube,  and  a 
rather  unequally  6-cleft,  spreading  limb.  Stamens  4,  or  rarely  only  2,  in- 
cluded in  the  tube.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  dividing  into  4  one-seeded 
nuts. 

A  genus  confined  in  Europe  to  one  or  two  species,  but  comprising 
numerous  American  ones,  which  have  been  still  more  multiplied  in  onr 
gardens  by  the  more  or  less  permanent  varieties  or  races  produced  by 
cultivation. 

1.  Verbena  oAelnallei  Linn.    Common  Verrein. 

A  nearly  glabrous,  erect  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  long,  spreading, 
wiry  branches.  Lower  leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  stalked,  and  coarsely 
toothed  or  cut ;  the  upper  ones  few,  sessile,  and  lanceolate.  Flowers  very 
small,  in  long,  slender  spikes,  the  lower  ones  becoming  distant  as  the  spike 
lengthens,  each  one  sessile  in  the  axil  of  a  small  bract. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Sweden.  Frequent  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  rare  in  the  north  and  in  Ireland,  and  almost 
unknown  in  Scotland.    Fl.  mmmer  and  autumn. 


LIX.  PLTTMBAGINKE.    THE  PLUMBAGO  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  xinderslirubs,  usually  hard  and  stiff;  the 
leaves  mostly  or  entirely  radical ;  the  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
spikes  or  panicles.  Calyx  tubular,  often  enlarged  and  petal- 
like at  the  top.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  often  united  at  the  base. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  between  the 
petals.  Ovary  single,  with  one  cell,  and  a  single,  suspended 
ovule,  but  besaing  6  styles,  either  quite  distinct  or  united 
below  the  middle.  Capsule  either  indehiscent  or  opening  irre- 
gularly, and  enclosing  a  single  seed. 

A  small  family,  extending  over  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly 
within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  or  occasionally  on  high  mountains. 
Besides  the  two  British  genera,  some  species  of  Plumbago  or  Leadwort 
(which  gives  its  name  to  the  family)  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in 
our  gardens. 

Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  or  spikes.    Styles  glabrous      .       .       .1.  Staticb. 
Flowers  in  globular  heads.    Styles  hairy  at  the  base    ....    3.  Abmsbu. 

I.  STATICE.    STATICE. 

Flowers  solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  in  little  spikelets  within  2 
bracts,  these  spikelets  forming  one-sided  spikes,  arranged  either  in  a  dicho- 
tomous  or  trichotomous  panicle,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  forming  a  single 
spike.  Calyx  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  top  into  a  dry,  membianous, 
coloured,  and  slightly  5-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  traversed  by  a  green  or  dark 
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nerre.    Petals  slightly  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens  inserted  at  their 
point  of  union.    Styles  glabrous. 

The  geographical  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  family,  of  which  this 
genus  includes  the  great  majority  of  species. 

Leaves  nsnally  seyeral  inches  long,  the  veins  pinnate  (when  risible). 

Panicle  very  spreading  and  coiymbose 1.  ^.  Limonium, 

Leaves  nsually  not  above  an  inch,  with  1  or  8  ribs,  and  no  pinnate 
veins.    Panicle  elongated,  usually  onesided. 

BiBUches  all  or  nearly  all  flowering 2.  S.  auritulifolia. 

Short,  floweiless,  intricate  brancheis  very  nomeroos       .       .       ,    i.  8.  reticulata. 

Several  exotic  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens 
or  planthouses. 

1.  Statloe  Umoniom,  Linn.    Common  Statloe. 

{Sea  Lavender,) 

Stock  short  and  thick,  with  tufts  of  radical  leaves  from  2  to  5  or  6  inches 
long,  obovate  or  oblong,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  and  narrowed  at  the  base  into 
a  long  stalk ;  the  midrib  is  alone  prominent  when  fresh,  but  when  dry  the 
lateral  reticulate  yeins  branching  from  it  distinctly  appear.  Flower-stem 
erect,  leafless,  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  even  more  high,  repeatedly  forked,  so  an 
to  form  a  broad  corymbose  panicle,  with  a  membranous  bract  at  each  divi- 
sion. Howers  numerous,  in  short,  rather  loose  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  with  a  green  bract,  coloured  at  the  edge,  under  each  flower.  Calyx 
green  at  the  base,  dry,  scarious,  and  of  a  pale  purple  in  its  upper  part,  with 
5  short,  broad  teeth,  which  are  often  slightly  toothed  or  jagged.  Petals  of 
a  bluish  purple,  at  the  time  of  flowering  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  but 
the  latter  becomes  subsequently  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  corolla  concealing  the  real  one. 

In  maritime  sands  and  salt-marshes,  on  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  western  Asia,  and  apparently  the  same  species  on  the 
South  American  and  Oalifomian  sea-shore.  Frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  very  local  on  those  of  Scotland.  FL  eummer  and  autumn. 
A  small  variety,  with  less  compact  spikes,  has  been  described  as  a  species, 
under  the  name  of  8,  bahuaiensis  or  8.  rariflora.  It  grows  in  the  same 
situations,  and  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  eyen  as  a  variety. 

2.  Statloe  anrienUfolia,  Vahl.    Book  Statloe. 

(8,  binervosa,  Brit.  Fl  8»  Dodartii  and  8.  oceidentalia,  Bab.  Man.) 
Resembles  in  many  respects  8,  Limonivm^  but  the  tufted  stock  is  more 
branched  and  compact.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller,  usually  scarcely  one 
and  rarely  two  inches  long,  with  shorter  stalks,  and,  when  d^,  often  show 
a  lateral  nerve  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  but  never  any  diverging  veins. 
Stems  about  6  to  10  inches  high.  Spikes  more  compact,  with  rather  larger 
flowers  than  in  8,  Limonium^  but  the  spikes  themselves  are  fewer  and 
more  distant,  forming  an  elongated,  not  a  corymbose  panicle.  The  bracts 
are  greener  and  longer. 

On  dry,  rocky,  maritime  banks,  or  more  rarely  in  sands,  on  the  shores  of 
western  Europe,  penetrating  also  far  along  the  Mediterranean.  In  Britain, 
it  extends  up  the  west  coast  to  Wigtonshire,  but  not  beyond  Lincolnshire 
00  the  east  coast,  and  occurs  in  Ireland.    FU  aummer. 
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8.  Statloe  retlonlatav  Linn.    Matted  Statlce. 

This  is  a  still  smaller  plant  than  the  last,  with  leaves  often  not  more  tlian 
6  lines  long ;  the  lower  branches  of  the  panicle  numerous,  very  mueh 
branched,  and  usually  without  flowers,  whilst  the  central  ones  bear  muner- 
ous  short  spikes  of  small  flowers,  with  the  bracts  white  and  scarious  nearly 
from  the  base. 

In  maritime  sands,  all  round  the  Mediterranean  and  in  western  Asia, 
extending  more  sparingly  up  the  west  coast  of  France.  In  Britain,  only  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.    Fh  summer. 


n.  ABMESIA.    THBIET. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal,  globular  head,  intermixed  with  scarious  scales, 
of  which  the  outer  ones  form  a  kind  of  involucre,  and  the  two  outermost  of 
all  are  lengthened  below  their  insertion  into  appendages  forming  a  sheath 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle.  Calyx  usually  drier  and  more 
scarious  than  in  8t<Uicet  the  petals  scarcely  united  at  their  very  base,  aod 
the  styles  hairy  in  the  lower  part. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  separated  from  SicUice  chiefly  on  accoimtaf 
their  inflorescence,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  habit. 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  l-nerved.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  short       .       ,    1,  A.  vulffartt. 
Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  3-  or  5-neryed.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  long 

and  fine 2.  A,  plantagbua, 

1.  Armeria  TnlgrarUiv  Willd.  '  Common  Tbrift. 

The  stock  forms  perennial  tufts,  with  numerous  radical  leaves,  all  narrov- 
linear,  entire,  with  a  single  prominent  midrib.  Flowering  stems  simple 
and  leafless,  glabrous  or  shortly  downy,  3  or  4  inches  to  twice  that  height, 
each  bearing  a  globular  head  of  pink  or  sometimes  white  flowers;  the 
petal-like  border  of  the  calyx  crowned  by  5  very  short,  slender  teeth. 

On  muddy  or  sandy  sea-shores,  and  on  maritime  rocks,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  near  the  tropics,  reappearing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  beyond  the  tropics,  and  also  at  considerable  elevations 
in  the  high  mountain-chains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Abundant  on  our  British 
coasts  and  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains.    Fl,  summBr, 

2.  Jirmeria  plantagrlnea*  Willd.    Plantain  Tlirilt. 

Very  near  the  last,  and  perhaps  one  of  its  numerous  forms,  but  the 
leaves  are  much  broader,  usually  marked  with  3  or  6  parallel  nerves,  the 
flower-stalk  is  often  a  foot  high  or  more,  and  the  slender  teeth  of  the  o&lyz 
are  much  longer  than  in  A.  vulgaris. 

On  sandy  heaths  and  wastes,  in  western  Europe,  extending  northward 
to  the  English  Channel  and  eastward  to  the  Ehine.  In  our  Hora  only  in 
the  Channel  Islands.    Fl,  summer. 


LX.  PLANTAGINEJE.     THE  PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 
Herbs,  with  radical,  tnfted  or  spreading  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stalks,  bearing  a  simple  spike  or  a  single  terminal  flower 
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(the  stem  in  some  exotio  species  beooming  elongated,  branched, 
and  leafy).  Sepals  4.  Corolla  small,  scarions,  with  an  ovate 
or  cylindrical  tube,  and  4  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  4,  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  nsually  very  long. 
Ovary  1-,  2-,  or  4-celled,  with  one  or  more  ovnles  in  each  cell, 
and  terminating  in  a  long,  simple  style.  Capsule  opening 
transversely  or  indehiscent. 

A  small  Order,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 

Flowers  hermapbrodite,  in  teanooinal  beads  or  spikes       .       .       .       .1.  Plantaoo. 
Flowers  unisezualj  solitaiy  or  two  together,  the  males  stalked,  the 

females  sessile  amongst  the  leaves 8.  LrrroBSLLA. 

I.  PLAHTACK).    PLANTAIN. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  heads  or  spikes  on  a  leafless  peduncle.  Cap- 
sule 2-  or  4-celled,  with  2  or  more  seeds. 

The  genus  comprises  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
species  of  LittoreUa. 

Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate,  strongly  ribbed. 

Leaves  very  broad,  stalked.    $ike  long.    Capsule  several-seeded     .  1.  P.  major. 

Leaves  ovate,  almost  sessile.    Spike  cylindri(^.    Capsule  1-seeded    .  3.  P.  media. 
Leaves  lanceolate.    Spike  ovoid  or  shortly  cylindrical.    Capsule  2- 

seeded 3.  P.  lanceolata. 

Leaves  linear,  entire  or  pinnatifid. 

Leaves  entire  or  very  slightly  toothed.    Ovary  2-oelled       .       .       .  4.  P.  maritima. 

Leaves  deeply  tootiied  or  piimatifid.    Ovary  4-celled  .       .       .       .  5.  P.  Coronopu*. 

1.  Plantagro  major,  Linn.    Greater  Plantain. 

Rootstock  short  and  thick.  Leaves  erect  op  spreading,  broadly  ovate, 
often  4  or  5  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  entire  or  toothed,  glabrous  op 
downy,  marked  with  7  (rarely  9  or  only  5)  prominent,  parallel  ribs,  con- 
verging at  the  base  into  a  rather  long  footstalk.  Peduncles  usually  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  a  long,  slender  spike  of  sessile  flowers,  smaller 
than  in  the  two  following  species.  Sepals  green  in  the  centre,  scarious  on 
the  edges.  Stamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  but  shorter  than  in  the  two 
following  species.    Capsule  2-celled,  with  from  4  to  8  seeds  in  each  cell. 

In  pastures,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  and  central  Asia,  and  has  spread  with  cultivation  over  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Very  abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
It  varies  much  in  size ;  the  spike  of  flowers  is  seldom  less  than  2  inches, 
sometimes  as  moch  as  6  inches,  long. 

2.  Plantagro  media,  Linn.    Boary  Plantain. 

Rootstock  thick,  almost  woody,  and  branched  as  in  P.  lanceolata. 
Leaves  ovate,  sessile,  usually  closely  spreading  on  the  ground,  more  or 
less  hoary  with  a  short  down,  and  marked  willi  6  or  7  ribs.  Peduncles 
long  and  erect,  bearing  a  dense  cylindrical  spike,  shorter  and  much  thicker 
than  in  P.  major,  but  yet  longer  than  in  P.  lanceolata,  varying  from  1  to 
near  2  inches  in  length.  Flowers  and  capsules  of  P.  lanceolata,  except  that 
the  4  sepals  are  free,  the  corolla  more  silvery,  and  the  stamens  pink  or 
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purple.    Ovary  with  2  seeds  in  each  cell,  but  they  often  do  not  all  ripen, 
and  the  capsule  has  then  but  3  or  2  altogether. 

In  dry,  close  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  Abundant  in  similar  situations  in  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ireland,  except  where  introduced.  Fl.  early 
sunifner,  and  often  again  in  autumn, 

3.  Plantairo  lanoeolata,  Linn.    Slbwort  Plantalii. 

(Rifnvort) 

Rootfitock  short,  but  thick  and  woody,  and  oft^n  much  branched,  bear- 
ing tufts  of  woolly  hairs  among  the  leaves.  Leaves  erect  or  spreading, 
lanceolate,  varying  much  in  size,  but  usually  2  to  4  inches  long,  slightly 
hairy,  with  3  or  5  ribs,  and  more  or  less  tapering  into  a  stalk  at  the  base. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect  and  angular.  Spike  ovoid  or 
oblong,  usually  6  lines  to  near  an  inch  long,  but  sometimes  very  small  and 
globular,  or,  in  very  luxuriant  specimens,  becoming  cylindrical,  and  ex- 
ceeding an  inch.  Sepals  scarious,  marked  with  a  prominent  green  rib; 
the  2  lower  ones  often  combined  into  one.  Stamens  more  tJian  twice  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  with  slender  white  filaments  and  yellow  anthers.  Cap- 
sule with  2  hemispherical  seeds  attached  to  the  partition  by  their  inner 
face. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  with  the  same  widely  extended 
geographical  range  as  P.  major,  and  equally  abundant  in  Britain.  M.  the 
whole  season, 

4.  Plantagro  maritlmay  Linn.    Sea  Plantain. 

Stock  often  more  branched  than  in  the  preceding  species,  with  some 
long  hairs  in  tufts  among  the  leaves.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  thickand  fleshy, 
pointed,  entire  or  slighSy  toothed,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs.  Pedun- 
cles cylindrical,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Spike  cylindrical,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
not  so  dense  or  so  thick  as  in  the  two  preceding  species.  Flowers  rather 
smaller  than  in  P.  lanceolata.  Sepals  all  usually  distinct.  Capsules  with 
2  seeds  only. 

On  muddy  searshores,  and  in  salt-marshes,  in  Europe,  central  Asia,  at 
the  northern  and  western  extremities  of  America,  and  in  South  Africa.  It 
occurs  also  occasionally  inland,  especially  in  the  principal  mountain-ranges 
of  Europe.  Frequent  on  the  British  coasts  and  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.    Fl.  late  in  summer ,  and  autumn. 

5.  Plantagro  Coronopus,  Linn.    Bnoks-liom  Plantain. 

Eootstock  short  and  thick,  scarcely  branched.  Leaves  spreading,  in  a 
dense  tuft,  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  or  pinnatifid  with  linear  segments, 
more  or  less  hairy,  with  scarcely  prominent  ribs.  Spikes  cylindrical,  1  to  2 
inches  long.  The  flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  P.  maritima ;  the  sepals 
broad  and  ciliate.  Ovary  with  4  cells,  each  with  a  single  ovule,  but  it  often 
happens  that  only  1  or  2  in  each  capsule  attain  their  maturity. 

In  dry,  stony,  or  sandy  situations,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Europe, 
north  Africa,  and  western  Asia.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl,  suTimer  itd 
autumn. 
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II.  IITTOEELIA.    LITTOKEL. 


A  single  species,  distinguished  generally  from  Plantago  by  the  inflores- 
cence,  the  moncpcious  flowers,  and  a  1 -seeded,  indehiscent  fruit. 

1.  Uttorella  lacostrU,  Linn.    Common  Uttorel. 

The  small  perennial  rootstock  bears  a  tuft  of  bright  green,  narrow-linear, 
entire  radical  leaves,  from  1|  to  3  inches  long.  Male  pedimcles  radical, 
about  an  inch  long,  with  a  single  or  rarely  two  terminal  flowers,  and  a  small 
bract  lower  down.  Sepals  narrow.  Corolla  like  that  of  a  Plantago,  but 
with  small  lobes.  The  stamens,  which  form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plant,  have  slender  filaments,  full  half  an  inch  long,  terminated  by 
large,  ovate  anthers.  Female  flowers  concealed  amongst  the  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  a  sessile  calyx,  split  into  3  or  4  unequal  sepals,  enclosing  a  small 
ovary,  with  a  long  thread-like  style.    Fruit  a  small  nut. 

In  mud  and  wet  sand,  on  the  margins  of  pools,  in  northern  Europe,  ex- 
tending far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  but  chiefly  confined  to  mountains  in 
central  and  southern  Europe.  Appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  Britain, 
though  seldom  observed,  for  it  often  remains  under  water  without  flowering, 
when  its  leaves  become  longer  and  grass-like.    Fl.  summer. 


LXI.  PAROmrCHIACEJE.  THE  PAEONYCHIA  FAMILY. 

Low  herbs,  either  animal  or  with  a  perennial,  sometimes 
woody  stock,  and  annnal  flowering  branches,  nsnally  spreading 
or  decnrabent ;  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  leaves ;  small, 
scarions  stipnles  (rarely  deficient)  ;  and  small,  often  granular 
flowers,  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or  bunches,  rarely  soli- 
tary. Calyx  shortly  or  deeply  divided  into  5,  rarely  4  or  3 
lobes,  or  segments.  Petals  either  as  many,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  sepals,  or  represented  by  as  many  small  filaments, 
or  none.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals,  rarely  fewer,  in- 
serted between  the  petals.  Ovary  and  capsule  1-oelled. 
Styles  or  sessile  stigmas  2  or  3.  Seeds  solitary,  with  a  curved 
embryo,  and  mealy  albumen. 

A  small  Order,  widely  difinsed  over  the  globe,  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  Caryo'phyllacecs,  next  to  which  it  had  been  placed  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  Handbook,  and  Amara'ntace<B^  to  which  it  appears  on  the  whole 
the  most  nearly  allied,  for  the  petals,  except  in  Corrigiolay  are  reduced  to 
small  filaments,  which  may  be  considered  as  imperfect  stamens,  or  are 
altogether  wanting  as  in  Amarantacecp,  thus  placing  them  amongst  Mono- 


Leaves  alternate 1.  Cokbigiola.. 

Leaves  opposite. 

Calyx  with  a  distinct  ovoid  or  globular  tube    .....    4.  Sclbranthus. 
Calyx  divided  almost  to  the  base. 

Flowers  green.    Calyx  without  points 2.  Hbrniaria. 

FIoweiB  white  and  scarions.    Calyx  with  five  points         •       i    3*  I{«liECVBRyM« 
CC  , 
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I.  COBEieiOLA.    COBBIGIOLE. 

Annuals,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal  ejmes. 
Calyx  of  5  divisions.  Petals  5,  oblong  or  oval.  Stamens  5.  Stigmas  Z, 
sessile.    Seed  solitary,  in  a  small  nut^  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

Besides  the  British  species  there  are  two  or  three  others  in  southern 
Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America,  all  seacoast  plants. 

1.  Corrlrlola  UttoraUs,  Linn.    Sand  Corrlffiole. 

(Strapwort,) 

Stems  numerous,  procumbent  or  ascending,  slightly  branched,  slender, 
and  glabrous.  Leaves  linear  or  oblong,  obtuse,  tapering  at  the  base,  with 
a  minute  soarious  stipule  on  each  side.  Flowers  crowded  in  little  heads  or 
cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  white,  ovate  or  oblong  petals  barely 
protruding  beyond  the  calyx,  whose  divisions  however  are  white  and  petal- 
like on  the  margin,  and  green  in  the  centre  only.  Nuts  enclosed,  vhen 
ripe,  in  the  scarcely  enlarged  calyx. 

On  the  sandy  seashores  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  northern 
Africa,  extending  sparingly  into  the  east  Mediterranean  region,  and  western 
Asia,  occurring  here  and  there  more  inland  in  west-central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  confined  to  tiie  coasts  of  Devon  and  GornwalL  M,  twmmtff  <i»i 
autumn. 


U.  HEBiriABIA.    HEBNIABY. 

Herbs,  either  annual  or  with  a  perennial  stock  of  short  duration ;  vifli 
prostrate,  much  branched,  annual  stems ;  opposite  leaves ;  very  minute, 
scarcely  visible  scarious  stipules ;  and  small,  green,  granular  flowers,  crowded 
in  little  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  of  5  divisions.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with 
5  small  filaments.  Stigmas  2.  Seed  solitary,  in  a  thin,  indehiscent  capsule 
enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  all  growing  in  sandy  places,  chiefiy  near  the 
sea,  in  southern  Europe,  central  Asia,  and  Africa. 

1.  Bemlaria  rlabra«  Linn.    Common  Remlarsr. 

(H,  eiUaia^  Bab.  Man.  Bufture-wort.) 
The  very  much  branched  stems  spread  along  the  ground  to  the  length  of 
a  few  inches,  and  are  usually  crowded  from  the  base  with  their  little  green 
flowers  intermixed  with  small,  opposite,  oblong,  obovate,Qr  rarely  orbicular 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  usually 
recurved  hairs  at  the  edge  of  the  leaves. 

In  sandy  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  ex- 
tending into  Scandinavia,  but  not  to  high  latitudes.  In  Britain,  it  oocuis 
in  several  counties  of  southern  and  central  England.  FL  summer.  It  varies 
with  the  clusters  of  flowers  all  crowded  into  a  leafy  spike,  or  the  lower  ones 
separated  by  considerable  intervals. 


HI.  ILLECEBEUM.    ILLECEBBUM. 
Calyx  of  5  thickish  white  divisions,  hooded  at  the  top,  with  a  subulate 
Xoint.    Stamens  6,  alternating  with  b  small  filaments.    Stigmas  2,  sessile. 
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Seed  solitary,  in  a  capsole  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  but  opening  at  the  base  in 
5  or  10  valves,  which  remain  cohering  at  the  top. 

A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  single  species,  but  which  formerly  included 
several  south  European  ones,  now  forming  the  genus  Paronychia, 

1.  ZUecelMnim  veitlolllatiun«  Linn.    Wliorled  ZUeoebnun. 

A  small,  glabrous,  much  branched  annual,  prostrate  and  spreading  at  the 
base ;  the  branches  ascending,  from  1  to  3  inches  in  height,  covered  in  their 
whole  length  with  the  shining  white  whorls  of  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  oppo- 
site, obovate,  green  leaves.  Sepals  somewhat  enlarged  after  flowering,  but 
even  then  but  little  more  than  half  a  line  long,  green  on  the  inner  edge,  but 
thickened  and  of  a  pure  white  on  the  back,  with  a  fine  point,  giving  the 
whole  calyx  a  5-ribbed  form,  something  like  the  capsule  of  a  Sedwn,  Petals, 
stamens,  and  ovary  ver^  minute. 

In  sands,  and  especially  in  sandy  marshes,  in  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  west  coast  to  the  Russian  frontier.  In  Britain,  only  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.    Fl,  summer,  • 


IV.  8CLEEAHTHU8.    SCLERANTH. 

Small,  much  branched  herbs,  with  opposite,  narrow  leaves,  connected  by 
a  narrow,  trans|>arent  edge  at  the  base ;  and  numerous  small,  green  flowers, 
in  crowded  terminal  cnrmes.  Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  campanulate,  the  limb  5- 
lobed.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with  5  small  filaments,  all  inserted  at  the 
top  of  the  calyx-tube.  Styles  2.  Seed  solitary  in  a  little  nut,  enclosed  in 
the  somewhat  hardened  tabe  of  the  calyx. 

Besides  the  two  British  species,  the  genus  comprises  two  or  three  from 
southern  Etirope,  closely  resembling  them,  and  perhaps  mere  varieties. 

Boot  annuaL    Calyx-lobes  pointed 1.  ^.  annum. 

Stock  perennial.    Calyx-lobes  obtuse,  edged  with  white    ....    U,  S.perennU. 

1.  Solerantbiu  aimaiui«  Linn.    Annual  Solerantb. 

(Knawd.) 

A  much  branched,  erect  or  spreading  annual,  2  to  8  inches  high,  glabrous 
or  very  slightly  downy.  Leaves  very  narrow,  2  to  3  lines  long.  Calyx  en- 
larged after  flowering  to  about  1§  lines  in  length;  the  lobes  stif^  erect,  nar- 
row, pointed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  tube. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  scarce  in  the  north.    M.  all  stmimer, 

2.  Belerantbiui  perennls,  Linn.    Perennial  Solerantb. 

This  species  so  much  resembles  8.  amiuua,  that  it  is  by  some  considered 
as  a  mere  variety,  but  the  root  and  tufted  lower  part  of  the  stem  will  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  flowering  stems,  usually  about  2  inches  high,  are 
more  rigid,  the  flowers  more  densely  collected  in  terminal  cymes,  and  the 
calyx  is  rather  smaller,  with  obtuse  divisions,  bordered  by  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous white  edging. 

With  nearly  the  same  general  range  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  8,  annuuSy  it  is 
everywhere  more  local.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  be  conflned  to  southern 
England.    Fl,  all  summer, 

co2  1^ 
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LXn.  CHENOPODIACEJE.     THE  GOOSEFOOT 
FAMILY. 

Herbs  or  undershmbs,  often  sncculent,  sometimes  leafless, 
more  usnally  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  and  no 
stipules  ;  the  small,  herbaceons  flowers  nsnally  in  sessile  clus- 
ters, either  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  panicles,  and  often 
unisexual.  Perianth  single,  calyx-like,  deeply  divided  into  5, 
or  in  some  flowers  fewer  segments.  Stamens  5,  opposite  the 
perianth-segments,  rarely  fewer.  Ovary  free,  with  a  single 
ovule.  Styles  2  or  3,  either  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Fruit 
consisting  of  a  single  seed,  enveloped  in  a  very  thin  or  some- 
times succulent  pericarp,  and  enclosed  in  the  persistent  peri- 
anth, which  is  sometimes  enlarged  or  altered  in  form.  Seed 
usually  orbicular  and  flattened ;  the  embryo  curved  or  spirally 
twisted,  with  or  without  albumen. 

The  Order  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  is  rather 
ntiinerpTiB  in  species,  especially  in  maritime  situations,  or  within  the  influ- 
ence of  a  saline  soil  or  atmosphere,  where  they  sometimes,  in  combination 
with  Artemisias,  give  a  general  grey  aspect  to  the  country.  They  are  not 
easily  confonnded  with  any  other  British  Order,  but  approach  very  near  to 
Amarantacea^  an  exotic  family,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  2 
or  3  small  bracts  under  each  flower,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  perianth  to 
become  scarious  or  coloured. 

Stem  Buccnlent  and  jointed,  without  leaves.    Stamens  1  or  2     .       .1.  Salioobkia. 
Stem  leafy,  not  jointed.    Stamens  5. 
Leaves  narrow,  semi-cylindrical  (as  thick  as  broad). 
Leaves  rather  succulent  and  linear,  not  prickly.    Fruiting  pe- 
rianth not  altered     2.  SuiEnA. 

Leaves  prickly.    Fruiting  perianth  encircled  by  a  scarious  wing     3.  Salsola. 
Leaves  flat. 
Perianth  mostly  5-cleft  and  r^ular,  even  when  in  fruit. 
Fruiting  perianth  succulent,  enlarged,  with  prominent  ribs  or 

protuberances .5.  Beta. 

Fruiting  perianth  scarcely  enlarged,  herbaceous  •      .       .       .4.  Chenopoditk. 
Perianth  of  the  male  flowers  6-cleft  and  regular.    Fruiting 
perianth  (from  female  flowers)  flat,  consisting  of  2  much 
enlarged  segments 6.  Atriplex. 

The  Spinach  of  our  gardens  {Spinacia  okracea),  probably  from  western 
Asia,  forms  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Airiplex,  but  with  a  differently  shaped 
fruiting  perianth,  and  4  styles.  One  or  two  species  of  Amarantus  belong- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  Amarantaceaj  have  occasionally  appeared 
amongst  garden  weeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  anywhere  established  themselves  in  Britain.  The  Amarantacea 
include  also  the  Love-lies-bleeding  and  Princes-feather  (both  species  of 
Amaranttis),  the  globe  Amaranth  (a  species  of  Gomphrena),  the  Cecils- 
comb  {Cehsia),  etc.,  of  our  gardens. 

I.  SALICOENIA.    SALICORN. 

Succulent,  jointed  herbs,  sometimes  hard  and  woody  at  the  base,  without 
leaves.    Flowers  immersed  in  the  upper. articles  (or  intemodes),  fonmng 
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terminal,  succulent,  cylindrical  spikes,  each  article  having  6  flowers,  3  in  a 
triangle  on  each  side.  Perianth  succulent,  flat,  and  nearly  closed  at  the 
top;  the  stamens  (usually  2  or  only  1)  protruding  through  Uie  minutely  3- 
op  4-toothed  orifice.  Style  included  in  the  perianth,  divided  into  2  or  3 
stigmas.  Nut  enclosed  in  the  unchanged,  succulent  perianth.  Seed  ovoid, 
without  albumen.    Radicle  bent  back  over  the  cotyledons. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  ranging  over  the  salt-marshes  of  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

1.  Salicornia  berbaoea*  Linn.    Common  Salloom. 

(S.  racUcanSt  Brit.  Fl.     Glasswort.) 

In  its  simplest  form  this  is  a  glabrous,  bright  green,  succulent,  erect 
annual,  scarcely  6  inches  high,  with  few  erect  branches,  each  one  terminated 
by  a  spike  ^  to  1  inch  long.  When  luxuriant,  after  the  first  fiowering, 
branches  shoot  out  from  every  joint  or  node  as  well  as  firom  the  spike  itself; 
the  lower  ones  become  hard,  and  often  procumbent,  and  rooting  at  the 
nodes,  and  the  whole  plant  will  extend  to  a  foot  or  more ;  and  in  favourable 
situations  a  few  plants  will  ouUive  the  winter,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  undershrubs,  but  probably  do  not  last  beyond  the  second  year. 

In  salt-marshes  and  muddy  sea-shores,  throughout  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.    Abundant  on  the  British  coasts.    Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 


II.  SUJEDA.     SUiEDA. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  rather  small,  linear,  semi-cylindrical,  succu- 
lent leaves.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  Chenopodium,  except  that  the  embryo  of 
the  seed  is  coiled  into  a  fiat  spire,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  ranging  over  the  seacoasts  of  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  readily  distinguished  amongst  British  CkenopodiaceiB  by  the 
foliage  as  well  as  by  the  seed. 

Stem  shrubby  at  the  base.    Styles  8 1,  S./ruticoM, 

Stem  annual,  much  branched,  or  diffuse.    Styles  2 2,  8.  maritima. 

1.  Suaeda  frutloosa,  Forsk.    Sbrabby  Suaeda. 

A  branching  perennial,  more  or  less  shrubby  at  the  base,  sometimes 
erect,  and  1  to  2  feet  high,  sometimes  low  and  spreading.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, linear  but  thick,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  succulent,  3  to  6  or  rarely 
6  lines  long,  of  a  pale  green.  Flowers  small,  and  solitary  or  2  or  3  together, 
closely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Styles  3,  rather  longer  than  the 
perianth. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  salt  marshes,  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  in 
central  Asia,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  Holland,  occurring 
also  here  and  there  in  America.  In  Britain,  very  local,  and  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  and  some  parts  of  the  southern  coasts  of  England.    Fl.  autumn, 

2.  Suaeda  marltlmay  Dumort.    Berbaoeous  SneBda. 

A  low,  much  branched  annual,  or  sometimes  biennial,  of  a  green  or  red- 
dish colour,  seldom  a  foot  high,  and  often  not  above  2  or  3  inches.  Leaves 
linear  and  succulent  as  in  S.fnUicosa,  but  usually  longer  and  sometimes 
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more  pointed ;  the  lower  ones  often  an  inch  long,  the  uppei?  ones  3  to  6 
lines.  Flowers  small,  green,  and  sessile,  solitary  or  2  or  3  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.    Styles  usually  2  only. 

In  salt-marshes  and  maritime  sands,  in  Europe  and  central  Asia,  esxtend- 
ing  northward  to  the  shores  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.  Common  all 
round  the  British  Isles.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


m.  SALSOLA.    SALTWORT. 

Herbs,  with  semi-cylindrical,  succulent  or  prickly  leayes.  Perianth 
regular,  6-cleft,  and  enclosing  the  fruit  when  ripe,  as  m  Chenopodium  and 
8uada ;  but  the  segments  have  then  a  small  appendage  at  the  top,  forming 
a  horizontal,  scarious  wing  round  the  perianth.  Stamens  6.  Styles  2  or  3, 
often  combined  at  the  base,  as  in  Chenopodium.  Embryo  coiled  into  a 
spire,  with  little  or  no  albumen,  as  in  8u<gda. 

The  genus  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  maritime  species,  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  western  Asia. 

1.  Salsola  Xali,  Linn.    PrioUy  Saltwort. 

A  procumbent,  glabrous  annual,  with  a  hard,  much  branched  stem,  6 
inches  to  near  a  foot  long.  Leaves  all  ending  in  a  stout  prickle,  the  lowest 
semi-cylindrical,  linear,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  base;  the  uppermost 
shorter  and  broader,  nearly  triangular.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  aadk 
The  appendage  of  the  perianth  spreads  horizontally  over  the  fruity  but  is 
usually  shorter  than  the  surrounding  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  salt-marshes,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  ex- 
tending northwards  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.    Frequent  on  the  coasts 
<  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  up  to  Argyle  and  Aberdeen.    Fl 
summer  and  autumn. 


IV.  CHENOPODIUM.    GOOSEFOOT. 

Herbs,  either  glabrous  or  covered  with  a  mealy  dust ;  the  leaves  flat  and 
alternate ;  the  flowers  small  and  green,  in  little  sessile  clusters,  collected 
into  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  forming  large  terminal  pani- 
cles. Perianth  of  o  (rarely  fewer  in  a  few  flowers)  equal  segments,  which 
enclose  the  ripe  fruit  without  appendages  or  alteration,  excepting  a  slight 
enlargement  or  thickening.  Stamens  6  (rarely  fewer).  Styles  2  or  3,  often 
connected  at  the  base,  finbryo  of  the  seed  curved  or  forming  a  ring  round 
the  albumen. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  with 
fewer  strictly  maritime  ones  than  in  most  other  genera  of  Sie  Older. 
When  young  they  much  resemble  the  Atrvplexes^  but  as  the  flowering  ad- 
vances they  can  be  always  known  by  the  want  of  the  peculiar  fruiting  peri- 
anths of  that  genus. 

Perennial,  with  a  thick,  fleshy  root,  and  broadly  triangular,  dark 

green  leaves 9.  C  Bontu-ffenrieiu. 

Annuals.    Leaves  green  or  grey. 
Leaves  all  quite  entire.    Stems  procumbent. 
Plant  mealy  and  whitish,  with  a  nauseous  smell  when  rubbed    1.  C.  Vvlvaria. 

Plant  green  and  scentless 8.  C,  polytpernmm. 
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Leavee,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  sinuate,  or  toothed,  or  lobed, 
or  angular. 
Leaves  obttuelp  toothed  or  sinuate.    Plant  more  or  less  mealy- 
whUe, 
Plant  usually  erect.     Upper  leaves  narrow   and  entire, 

whitish  on  both  sides 8.  C.  aOmm, 

Plant  procnmbent.    Leaves  all  sinuate,  green  above,  wliite 

underneath 4.  Cglauatm, 

Lower  leaves  broad,  irregularly  and  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed. 
Plant  green  {except  sometimes  C.  murale). 
Lower  leaves  broadly  cordate  or  truncate  at  the   base. 
Clusters  of  flowers  chiefly  in  a  loose,  terminal,  leafless 

panicle 8.  Chybridum, 

Lower  leaves  wedge-shaped,  or  narrowed  at  the  base.   Clus- 
ters of  flowers  in  axillaxy  spikes,  or  in  a  short,  terminal, 
leafy  panicle. 
Axillary  spikes  erect,  simple  or  but  little  branched. 

Seeds  horizontal 6.  C.  urbieum. 

Seeds  vertical 5.  C.  rubrum, 

Azillaiy  spikes  forked  into  spreading  cymes     ...    7.  C.muraU, 

1.  Cbenopodliim  Vnlvarlav  Linn.    Sttnktng  CkNMefoot« 

(C.  olidum,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  procumbent  or  spreadiDg,  much  branched  annual,  seldom  a  foot  long, 
covered  with  a  granular  mealiness,  and  remarkable  for  a  strong,  stale-fish 
smell  when  rubbed.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  all  quite  entire,  on  rather  long 
stalks.  Clusters  of  flowers  small,  in  short  axillary  and  terminal  racemes, 
often  branched,  but  not  much  exceeding  the  leaves  m  length. 

Under  walls,  in  waste  and  rubbishy  places,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Occurs  in  various  oarts 
of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  more  rare  in  the  west,  and  in  Lreiand. 
Fl.  summer  and  autumn, 

2.  dienopodlmn  poljspermiim«  Linn.    Many-seeded  Qoometoot. 

Usually  a  procumbent  or  spreading,  much-branched  annual,  with  all  the 
leaves  quite  entire,  as  in  C.  VtUvaria,  but  without  the  granular  meali- 
ness or  the  nauseous  smell  of  that  species.  It  is  also  sometimes  erect,  a 
foot  high,  with  numerous  branches,  ascending  from  the  base.  Leaves  usu- 
ally rather  thin,  green,  ovate,  |  to  2  inches  long.  Clusters  of  flowers  small, 
in  short  axillary  spikes  ;  the  upper  ones  forming  an  irregular  terminal  spike 
or  narrow  panicle.  Calyx-segments  thin,  green,  not  covering  the  seed  as 
in  C,  album. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  all  over  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  limited  to  southern  and  cen- 
tral England.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 

3.  cmenopedimn  albam«  Linn.    Wlilte  CkN>sefoot. 

{C.ficifolium,  Brit  Fl.) 

A  tough  annual,  usually  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  of  a  pale  green,  or  more 
or  less  mealy -white,  especially  the  flowers  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  stalked,  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  rhomboidal,  more  or  less  sinuately 
toothed  or  angu^r,  the  upper  ones  usually  narrow  and  entire.  Clusters  of 
flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes,  either  dense  or  interrupted,  simple  or 
slightly  branched ;  the  upper  ones  forming  a  long  panicle,  leafy  at  the  base. 
Seeds  entirely  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  fonX  all  horizontal. 
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In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  carried  out  with  cultivation  to  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  commonest  species  in  Britain.  Fl.  aU  summer, 
and  autumn.  Specimens  may  sometimes  occur  with  almost  all  the  leaves 
entire,  but  they  have  not  the  smell  of  C,  Vulvaria,  are  usually  more  erect, 
and  if  perfect,  the  lower  leaves  at  least  will  always  show  a  tendency  to  the 
angular  or  sinuate  form. 

4.  Clienopodliiin  grlaacozn,  Linn.    Glauoous  Goosefoot* 

Sometimes  a  low,  procumbent  plant,  like  C.  Vulvaria,  sometimes  mope 
erect,  but  not  so  much  so  as  C,  albums  and  more  branched.  Leaves 
narrow-ovate  or  oblong,  sinuately  toothed,  but  more  regularly  so  than 
in  any  other  species,  green  above,  mealy- white  underneath.'  Clusters  of 
flowers  small,  mostly  in  axillary,  nearly  simple  spikes.  Perianth  green  or 
slightly  mealy,  almost  closing  over  the  seed,  which  is  usually  erect,  as  in 
C.  rubrum,  horizontal  only  in  a  few  flowers. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  occasionally  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  not  yet  detected  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  Fl,  summer 
and  autumn, 

5.  Clienopodiiiin  m1>raiii»  Linn.    Red  Goosefoot. 

{G.  hotryoides,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  C.  wbieitmi  of  which  it  has  the  foliage  and  inflorescence, 
and  only  differs  in  that  most  of  the  flowers  have  only  2  op  3  segments  to 
the  perianth,  with  the  seed  erect,  not  horizontal,  and  usually  much  smaller. 
The  whole  plant  is  more  apt  to  turn  red,  especially  near  t^e  sea. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea, 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed 
over  England,  Ireland,  Und  southern  Scotland.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

6.  Clienopodiiim  nrblonin,  Linn.    ITprigrlit  Goosefoot. 

An  erecti  rather  stout,  slightly  branched  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  usually 
green,  without  the  mealiness  of  C.  album.  Lower  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
broadly  ovate,  triangular  or  rhomboidal,  almost  always  narrowed  or  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed,  2  or  3  inches 
long,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more  pointed.  Clusters  of  flowers  small 
and  numerous,  in  crowded  axillary  spikes,  usually  erect  and  slightly  branched, 
more  slender  than  in  C.  album.  Perianth  small  and  green,  not  completely 
covering  the  seed,  which  is  always  horizontal. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  fii  Britain,  chiefly 
near  habitations,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  summer 
and  autumn. 

7.  ClienopodiQm  murale,  Linn.    XTettle-leaved  Goosefoot. 

An  erect  or  decumbent  and  much-branched  annual,  a  foot  high  or  rather 
more,  either  green  like  C.  ifrbicum,  or  with  a  slight,  whitish  meal.    Leaves 
broadly  ovate  and  coarsely  toothed,  as  in  G.  urbicum,  and  the  inflorescence 
is  also  chiefly  axillary,  but  the  spikes  are  much  branched,  forming  spread- 
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ing  cymes.     Calyx  usually  slightly  mealy,  almost  closing  over  the  seeds, 
whieh  are  all  horizontal. 

Under  walls,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  as 
far  northward  as  southern  Sweden,  all  across  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
in  some  other  countries.  Not  uncommon  near  habitations,  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  into  Scotland.  FL  mmmer  and 
autumn, 

8.  Clieiiopodliiin  bybridum,  Linn.    Maple-leaved  Ooosefoot. 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  1  to  2  or  3  feet  high,  green  and  glabrous. 
Leaves  like  those  of  Spinach,  rather  thick,  stalked,  ovate,  coarsely  tx>otiied, 
sinuate  or  with  a  few  broad  lobes,  the  larger  ones  2  or  3  inches  long  and 
broadly  cordate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrower.  Clusters  of  flowers 
in  forked  cymes,  forming  a  loose  terminal  panicle,  scarcely  leafy  at  the 
base.    Perianth  green,  leaving  a  considerable  part  of  the  seed  exposed. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  Europe,  central  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  and  North  America.  Scarce  in  Britain,  and  probably  confined 
to  England,  where  it  occurs  occasionally  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  FL  mm- 
mer  and  autumn. 

9.  Cbenopodimn  Boniu-BeiuieiiSy  Linn.    Perennial  Goosefoot. 

{Good  King  Henry,) 

Distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  by  its  perennial  stock,  with  a  thick, 
fleshy  root,  like  that  of  a  Rumex.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  scarcely  branched. 
Leaves  like  those  of  Spinach,  stalked,  broadly  triangular,  often  above  3 
inches  long,  sinuate  or  slightly  toothed,  rather  thick,  and  of  a  dark  green ; 
the  upper  ones  smaller,  and  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  numerous,  in  clustered 
spikes,  forming  a  narrow  terminal  panicle,  slightly  leafy  at  the  base.  Seeds 
vertical,  not  completely  concealed  by  the  perianth. 

On  waste  ground,  near  villages  and  sheepfolds,  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
on  roadsides,  near  villages  and  dwellings,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  in  many  places  introduced  only,  having  been  formerly  much 
cultivated  as  a  potherb.    Fl.  spring  and  all  summer. 


V.  BETA.    BEET. 

Inflorescence  and  flowers  of  Chenopodium,  except  that  each  flower  has  3 
small  bracts  at  its  base,  and  that  the  ovary  and  seed  are  immersed  in  the 
succulent  base  of  the  perianth,  which  thickens  and  hardens  as  it  ripens,  be- 
coming angular,  and  often  toothed  or  prickly. 

The  species  are  very  few,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

1.  Beta  marlttmaf  Linn.    Common  Beet. 

The  wild  Beet  has  a  short,  hard  stock  of  a  few  years'  duration,  with  erect 
OP  spreading  branched  stems  about  2  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  large,  broad, 
rather  thick,  and  green,  the  upper  ones  small  and  narrow.  Flowers  green 
like  those  of  Chenopodium,  single  or  clustered,  in  long,  loose,  terminal  spikes, 
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often  branching  into  a  leafy  panicle.  The  ripe  perianth  forms  a  hard 
angular,  often  prickly  mass,  enclosing  a  single  horizontal  seed  like  that  of  a 
Chenapodium. 

On  rocks,  and  in  muddy  sands  by  the  sea-shore,  in  Europe,  western  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa,  extending  northwards  to  the  Baltic.  Not  uncommoD 
on  the  British  coasts.  Fl.  mmmer  and  aaUumn.  The  white  and  red  Beets 
or  Beetroot  of  our  gardeners,  and  the  Mangel  Wttrzel  {Root  of  Scarcity)  of 
our  agriculturists,  are  cultivated  varieties  of  this  species. 


VI.  JLTBIPLEZ.    ORACHE. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  often  covered  with  a  grey  or  white  scaly  meal ; 
the  leaves  flat  and  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  rarely  opposite.  Flowers 
small  and  numerous,  clustered  in  axillary  spikes  or  terminal  panicles  as  in 
Chenopodium,  but  always  of  two  kinds ;  in  some,  which  are  usually  males 
only,  the  perianth  is  regular,  and  5-cleft  as  in  Chenopodium,  with  5  stamens ; 
in  the  females  the  perianth  consists  of  two  flat  segments  (or  rather  bracts, 
replacing  the  real  perianth),  either  free  or  more  or  less  united  at  the  edges, 
enclosing  the  ovary.  After  flowering  this  false  perianth  enlarges,  is  often 
toothed  at  the  edge,  and  covered  with  wart-like  excrescences.  Seed  usually 
vertical  In  some  species  there  are  also  a  few  regular  female  real  perianths, 
which  ripen  without  enlarging,  and  contain  a  horizontal  seed,  as  in  Cheno- 
podium.    Embryo  curved  round  the  albumen. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  maritime  or  saline  districts 
of  the  globe,  scarcely  any  species  besides  the  common  one  being  ever  fonnd 
inland,  or  away  from  the  saline  influence. 

Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  united  nearly  to  the  top.   Leaves 
all  entire,  and  mealy- white. 
Perennial,  or  shrubby  at  the  base.    Fruiting  perianth  sessile      .    1.  A.  portutacoidM. 
Annnai     Fiuitlng  perianth  dlstlnctiy  Stalked      ....    2,  A.peduncukUa. 
Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  not  united  above  the  middle. 
Annuals.  Leaves  either  toothed  or  hastate  or,  if  entire,  narrow 
and  green. 
Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  thin,  and  quite  free.    Plant  of 

4  or  5  feet 3.  A.  hortetuU. 

GegmentB  of  the  fruiting  perianth  thicldsh,  and  partially  united. 
Plant  not  above  3  feet,  erect  or  procumbent. 
Floral  leaves  nearly  sessile.  Fruiting  perianths  mostly  axillary, 

white  and  scaly 6.  A,  rosea. 

Leaves  ahnost  all  stalked.    Fruiting  perianths  mostly  mixed 

with  the  male  flowers,  green  or  slightly  mealy   .       .       .    A.  A.  patula. 

The  shrubby  A.  HalimiAS,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
often  cultivated  in  gardens,  especially  near  the  seacoast. 

1.  Atriplez  portnlacoldes,  linn.    Punlane  Oraelie. 

{8ea  Purdam,    Lesser  Shrubby  Or  ache,) 

A  low,  straggling,  much  branched  shrub  or  undershrub,  often  shortly 
creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  base,  1  to  IJ  feet  high,  covered  with  a  grey 
scaliness  closer  than  in  other  species.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  tapering 
at  the  base,  or  the  upper  ones  linear,  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  and  always 
entire.  Flowers  in  short,  interrupted  spikes,  forming  a  terminal  panicle. 
Fruiting  perianth  small  and  thick,  triangular  or  nearly  orbicular ;  the  seg* 
ments  united  very  nearly  to  the  top,  where  they  are  more  or  less  toothed. 
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On  the  seacoasts  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  extend- 
ing north-wards  to  the  Baltic.  Common  on  the  shores  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.    FL  summer. 

2.  Atriplez  pedmumlata,  Linn.    Stalked  Oracbe. 

Resembles  A.  portulacoides  in  its  entire,  thickish  leaves,  scalj-white  on 
both  sides,  but  is  an  annual  only,  with  spreading  branches,  seldom  a  foot 
high;  the  leayes  usuallj  broader,  the  lower  ones  ovate  or  obovate.  Fruit- 
ing perianth  always  boroe  on  a  pedicel  of  2  or  3  lines  ;  the  segments  wedge- 
shaped,  united  at  the  top,  where  the  two  angles  often  project  into  little 
recurved  points. 

In  the  saline  districts  of  central  and  south  Eussian  Asia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  Sea,  as  far  west  as  Belgium, 
but  apparently  absent  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  coasts.  In 
Britain,  only  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England.    FL  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Atriplez  bortensto,  Linn.    Garden  Oracbe. 

(A.  nitens,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect,  stout  annual,  attaining  4  or  6  feet  in  height.  Leaves  broadly 
triangular,  cordate  or  hastate,  or  the  upper  ones  narrow,  green  or  slightly 
white  and  mealy  underneath.  Flowers  very  numerous  and  crowded,  in  a 
long,  terminal,  leafy  panicle.  Fruiting  perianths  of  2  broad,  flat  segments, 
distinct  nearly  from  the  base,  3  or  4  lines  long,  quite  entire,  thin  and  net- 
veined,  closely  clasping  the  flat  vertical  seed ;  intermixed  with  them  are 
also  several  small,  regular  6-cleft  perianths,  half-closed  over  a  horizontal 
seed  as  in  ChenopocUum, 

Of  east  European  or  west  Asiatic  origin,  but  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  kitchen-gardens,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  spinach,  and  has  esta- 
blished itself  as  an  escape  from  cultivation  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Britain,  said  to  be  tolerably  abundant  on  the  seacoast  near  Eyde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  FL  end  of  summer^  and  autumn.  The  Eyde  specimens  are 
much  nearer  to  the  common  garden  form  than  to  the  east  European  wild 
variety  often  distinguished  under  the  name  of  A,  nitens, 

4.  Atriplez  patnla*  linn.    Common  Oraebe* 

A  most  variable  plant  in  stature,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the 
firuiting  perianth.  It  is  an  annual,  erect  or  prostrate,  dark  or  pale  green, 
or  more  or  less  mealy-white,  but  never  so  thickly  frosted  or  scaly  as  A. 
rosea.  Leaves  all  stalked ;  the  lower  ones  usually  hastate  and  sometimes 
opposite;  the  upper  ones  often  narrow  and  entire,  or  coarsely  toothed. 
Flowers  clustered  in  rather  slender  spikes,  forming  narrow,  leafy  terminal 
panicles ;  the  females  mixed  with  the  males,  or  a  few  in  separate  axillary 
clusters.  Segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  united  to  about  the  middle, 
usually  ovate  or  rhomboidal  and  pointed,  often  toothed  at  the  edge  and 
warted  or  muricate  on  the  back,  but  very  variable  in  size  and  shape,  often 
of  two  kinds,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  on  the  same  plant. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  extending  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  besides  being  very  common  inland  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  Abun- 
duit  in  Britain.     Fl.  the  whole  season  except  early  spring.     The  principal 
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forms,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  although  they  run  very 
much  one  into  another,  are  the  following : — 

a.  A.  deltoidea  {A,  Bahingtoni,  Brit.  FL).  Erector  spreading.  Lower 
leaves  broadly  triangular  or  hastate,  often  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed. 

b.  A,  erecta.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  broader 
and  hastate. 

c.  A.  angustifolia.  Stem  spreading  or  decumbent.  Leaves  mostly 
lanceolate  or  the  upper  ones  linear. 

d.  A.  lUtoralis,  Stems  prostrate.  Leaves  still  narrower  than  in  the 
last,  often  toothed. 

All  these  varieties  have  maritime  forms,  with  thicker  succulent  leares, 
in  some  specimens  very  green  and  shining,  in  others  more  or  less  mealy- 
white,  especially  the  variety  deltoidea. 

5.  Atriplez  rosea*  Linn.    Frosted  Oraolie. 

(A,  laciniata,  Brit  Fl.  A.  arenatiay  Bab.  Man.) 
Resembles  some  of  the  maritime  varieties  of  A,  patula^  but  is  much 
more  covered  with  a  white  scaly  meal ;  the  leafstalks  are  much  shorter,  the 
floral  leaves  almost  sessile,  and  the  female  perianths  are  mostly  clustered  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  whilst  the  male  flowers  are  in  rather  dense  spikes, 
forming  short  terminsd  panicles.  Leaves  usually  broadly  triangolar  or 
rhomboidal,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Fruiting  perianths  always  mealy-white, 
rather  thick,  rhomboidal  or  orbicular,  often  warted ;  the  segments  united 
to  above  the  middle,  but  not  so  high  as  in  A.  porttUacoides. 

On  the  seacoasts  and  in  the  saline  districts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  A£nea, 
but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Not  uncommon  round  the  British 
Isles.     Fl.  mimmer  and  autumn. 


LXIII.  POLYGONACEJE.    THE  POLYGONUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrabs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  thin,  scarions  stipules,  forming  a  sheath  or  ring 
round  the  stem  within  the  leafstalk.  Flowers  small,  herba- 
ceous or  sometimes  coloured,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  in  spikes  or  racemes,  forming  terminal  panicles.  Perianal 
of  6,  6,  or  fewer  segments,  regular  and  equal,  or  the  inner  ones 
enlarged.  Stamens  variable  in  number,  never  more  than  8  in 
the  British  species.  Ovary  free,  with  a  single  ovule,  but  with 
2,  3,  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.  Fruit  a  small,  seed-like  nut, 
enclosed  in  the  persistent  perianth.  Embryo  of  the  seed 
straight  or  curved,  in  a  mealy  albumen. 

A  considerable  Order,  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  the 
hottest  tropical  plains  to  the  extreme  arctic  regions,  or  to  the  highest  monn- 
tain  summits,  close  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snows.  Some  tropical  species 
are  tall,  woody  climbers,  or  erect  shrubs,  but  the  majority  of  the  Order  are 
herbs  approaching  CkenopodiacecB  in  character,  and  sometimes  in  habit, 
but  always  readily  known  by  their  sheathing  stipules,  even  when  reduced 
to  a  narrow  ring  or  a  mere  line  surrounding  the  stem.  They  also  Teiy 
seldom  acquire  any  of  the  mealiness  of  Chenopodiacea, 
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Fraitiiig  perianth  of  6  segments,  3  inner  ones  often  enlarged  ...  1,  Rumbx. 
Fruiting  perianth  of  4  segments,  2  inner  ones  enlarged  .  .  .  ,2.  Oxyria. 
Fruiting  perianth  of  5  nearly  eqnal  segments 8.  Polygonum. 

The  Rhubarbs  of  our  gardeners  and  druggists  are  species  of  the  genns 
RheuTn,  belonging  to  Polygonaoea, 

I.  ETTMEX.    DOCK. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  the  British  species  aU  perennials,  with .  a  thick  root- 
stock,  and  erect,  furrowed,  annual  stems ;  the  thin  sheathing  stipules  never 
fringed  on  the  edge,  but  soon  becoming  torn  or  jagged.  Lower  leaves 
stalked  and  often  lar^e.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  herbaceous,  though 
often  turning  red,  usually  pedicellate,  in  whorl-like  clusters,  axillary  or  in 
terminal  racemes,  often  branching  into  panicles.  Perianth  deeply  6-cleft ; 
when  in  i^it  the  3  inner  segments  become  enlarged  and  close  oyer  the 
triangular  nut.    Stamens  6.    Styles  3,  very  short,  with  fringed  stigmas. 

A  considerable  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  very 
readily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Order,  but  the  specif  s  vary  so 
much  in  appearance  that  it  is  often  veiy  difficult  to  fix  their  real  limits. 
They  can  also  seldom  be  determined  without  the  fruiting  perianth,  from 
which  most  of  the  characters  are  taken.  They  may  be  readily  distributed 
into  two  distinct  sections,  Rmnex  proper  and  Acetosa. 

Leaves  never  hastate  at  the  base  (though  often  cordate,  with  ob- 
tuse anrides).    Flowers  mostly  hermaphrodite  (Rumkx). 
Inner  pefianth-segmenU  entire^  or  vfith  one  or  ttpo  scarcely  per- 
eepHble  teeth. 
S^fments  broadly  ovate,  more  or  less  cordate.   Fanide  narrow 
and  crowded  when  in  fruit. 
Ko  tubercle  on  any  of  the  perianth-segments       .       .       .1.  R.  aqua^iais, 
A  tubercle  on  one  at  least  of  the  perianth-segments    .       ,    3.  R.  crisptu. 
S^ments  ovate,  not  cordate. 
Tall  water-plant.    Lower  leaves  above  a  foot  long.    Fanide 

erect.    A  tubercle  on  all  three  perianth-segments       .    4.  R.  Hydrolapathum, 
Plant  sddom  above  8  feet.    Lower  leaves  not  a  foot.    Pani- 
cle very  spreading.    Perianths  small. 
A  tubercle  on  aU  three  perianth-segments        .       .       .    &,  R.  conglomerates, 

A  tuberde  on  one  s^rnieut  only 6.  iZ.  sanguineus. 

Inner  perianth-segments  toothed  on  the  ege,  one  at  least  of  the  teeth 
ending  in  a  fine  point. 
Panicle  erect.    Pedicds  longer  than  the  perianth   .       .       .    8.  JS.  oiOusifolius, 
Panide  very  spreading.    Pedicds  shorter  than  the  fruiting 
perianth. 
Leaves  chiefly  radical.    Pedicels  thickened.    Teeth  of  the 

pcoianth-segments  stiff  and  short 7.  R.pulcher, 

Panide  leafy.    Perianths  densely  clustered  with  long  fine 

teeth  to  the  segments 8.  ^.  maritimus. 

Leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  hastate  (with  acute  auricles). 
Flowers  mostly  unisexual  (Sorrels). 
Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate.    Inner  segments  of  the 

fruiting  perianth  enlarged  and  orbicular       .        .       .        .    9.  R,  Acetosa. 
Leaves  narrow-lanceolate   or  linear.    Inner  segments  of    the 

fruiting  perianth  not  enlai^ed 10.  R,  Aeetosella, 

Besides  the  above,  B^  alpimiSf  from  the  mountains  of  continental 
Europe,  formerly  cultivated  for  its  root,  a  very  broad-leaved  species  of  true 
RuTneXj  with  entire,  grainless  perianth-segments,  and  the  Frevich  Sorrel  (i?. 
8(mtatvs)i  also  a  common  plant  in  Continental  mountains,  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  a  Sorrel,  have  both  been  met  with  occasionally  in  Scotland  or 
northern  England,  near  the  gardens  from  which  they  had  escaped,  but 
neither  of  them  appears  to  be  really  established  in  Britain. 
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1.  Rumez  aqnatloiuh  Linn.    OimlnleM  Bock. 

Closely  reeemblet  the  larger  and  denser-flowered  forms  of  B.  critputy 
of  which  it  may  be  a  luxuriant  variety.  The  leaves  are  usually  not  so  much 
crisped,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  and  often  9  or  10  inches  long  and  full  3 
inches  broad ;  the  panicld  long  and  much  crowded ;  but  the  chief  difference 
is  in  the  inner  segments  of  Uie  fruiting  perianth,  which  are  of  the  same 
shape,  but  have  no  tubercle,  although  a  slight  thickening  of  the  midrib 
may  be  sometimes  observed. 

In  rather  rich  and  moist  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  in  the  moimtains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  chiefly 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.    Fl.  summer, 

2.  &iimex  crtopuSf  Linn.    Curled  Dock. 

Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  but  few  branches,  usually  shorty  and  seldom 
spreading.  Radical  leaves  long  and  narrow,  usually  much  waved  or  crisped 
at  the  e^es,  and  about  6  to  8  inches  long,  but  varying  much  in  size  ,*  the 
upper  ones  smaller  and  narrower,  gradually  passing  into  mere  bracts. 
Whorls  of  flowers  numerous,  and  when  in  fruit  much  crowded  in  a  long 
narrow  panicle,  although  the  slender  pedicels  are  really  longer  than  the 
perianths.  Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  broadly  ovate,  mate  or 
less  cordate,  one  of  them  bearing  on  the  midrib  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  co- 
loured tubercle  or  graitiy  whilst  the  others  have  the  midrib  only  a  little 
thickened,  except  in  the  southern  varieties,  where  all  three  have  often  a 
tubercle. 

On  roadsides,  in  ditches,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  (probably  naturalised)  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  mmmer.  Spe- 
cimens are  occasionally  found  with  the  leaves  rather  broader  and  the  peri- 
anth-segments very  slightly  toothed,  showing  an  approach  to  B.  obtusifolm. 
These  are  by  some  believed  to  be  hybrids  between  the  two  species,  byotheiB 
considered  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  B.  pratenais, 

3.  &iimez  obtiMlfollas,  linn.    Broad  Bock. 

Stem  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  but  slightly  branched,  as  in  i?.  eritput, 
which  it  much  resembles.  It  differs  however  in  the  broader  leaves,  the 
radical  ones  often  8  or  9  inches  by  3  or  4,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  cordate 
at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  more  pointed ;  in  the  looser  and 
more  distinct  whorls  of  flowers,  and  the  less  crowded  panicles,  althongh 
not  near  so  spreading  as  in  B.  sanguineus ;  and  especially  in  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  which,  although  often  broadly  ovate,  are  never 
cordate,  and  are  bordered  below  the  middle  by  a  few  small  teeth,  usn&Uy 
ending  in  a  flne  point.  As  in  B.  crispus,  one  or  all  three  segments  hare  a 
small  tubercle  at  the  base. 

In  the  same  situations  and  at  least  as  widely  spread  and  as  common  as 
B,  crispuSy  with  which  and  B.  sanguineus  it  is  usually  mixed.  Veiy 
abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer,  A  variety  of  this  species  has  been 
figured  under  the  name  of  B,  ^Ivestris, 

4.  Buinez  B3r<lrolapafliiim,  Huds.    IVater  Bock. 

Stem  3  to  5  feet  high,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  long,  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long, usually  pointed,  and  flat  or  only  very  minutely  crisped  at  the  edges; 
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the  lower  ones  often  1  to  2  feet  longi  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  long  erect 
footstalk.  Panicle  long  and  rather  dense,  leafy  at  the  base,  the  branches 
scarcely  spreading.  Inner  perianth-segments  ovate,  not  so  broad  as  in  R, 
crispus,  and  never  cordate,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed,  with  a  large  oblong 
tubercle  on  all  three,  or  rarely  wanting  on  one  of  them. 

On  the  edges  of  streams  and  pools,  and  in  watery  ditches,  in  central  and 
northern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Generally 
dispersed  over  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  summer,  A 
variety  has  been  (Sstinguished  under  the  name  of  R.  maximus, 

5.  Rumex  oonfflomeratiui,  Murr.    Clustered  Boek. 

Besembles  in  many  respects  B.  sanguineus^  of  which  it  may  be  a  tall, 
luxuriant  variety,  showing  some  approach  to  R.  Hydrolapathum.  Stem  2  or 
3  feet  high.  Leaves  often  pointed,  as  in  B.  Hydrolapathum^  but  more  waved 
on  the  edges,  and  the  lower  ones  often  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  base. 
Panicle  with  spreading  branches  and  distinct  whorls,  as  in  R.  sanguineus, 
but  larger.  Inner  perianth-segments  narrow-ovate,  rather  larger  than  in 
R.  sanguineus^  and  usually  all  three  equal,  with  an  oblong  tubercle  upon 
each. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  usually  in  richer  and  wetter 
situations  than  B,  sanguineus,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  central 
and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  norm,  and  apparently  naturalised  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  G-enerally  distributed  over  Britain,  but  not 
always  readily  distinguished  from  B,  sanguineus,    Fl.  summer, 

6.  &iiinex  Mui§riilneii«f  Linn.    Sed-velned  Book. 

Stem  not  so  tail  as  in  most  of  the  preceding  species,  seldom  above  2  feet, 
and  more  branched.  Badical  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sometimes  cor- 
date at  the  base,  waved  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  narrowed  in  the  middle 
as  in  B.  pulcher.  Panicle  leafy  at  the  base,  with  stiff,  though  slender, 
very  spreading  branches ;  the  whorls  of  flowers  all  distinct.  Pedicels 
shorter  than  in  the  foregoing,  but  longer  than  in  the  following  species. 
Froiting  perianths  small ;  the  inner  segments  narrow,  and  entire  or  scarcely 
toothed,  one  about  1^  lines  long,  with  a  large  tubercle,  the  two  others  usu- 
ally smaller,  without  any  or  only  a  very  small  tubercle. 

On  roadsides,  in  ditches,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  usually  accompanying  B, 
crispiis  and  B.  obtusifoUus.  Abundant  in  Britain.  M  summer.  It  varies 
considerably,  and  often  assumes  a  red  tint,  especially  on  the  leafstalks  and 
panicle. 

7.  &iiinez  puloher,  Linn.    Fiddle  Dook. 

A  rather  low  species,  often  not  a  foot  high,  and  seldom  2  fept,  with  stiff, 
very  spreading  branches.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong,  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  often  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Whorls  of  flowers  all  quite  dis- 
tinct, forming  very  compact  clusters ;  the  fruiting  pedicels  thickened  and 
recurved,  shorter  than  the  perianth.  Inner  segments  toothed,  as  in  B, 
obtusifolius,  but  narrow-ovate,  all  3,  or  only  1  or  2  of  them  bearing  a 
tubercle. 

On  roadsides  and  in  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  region^  but  not  eiztending 
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into  northern  Germany.     In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  England,  but 
occurs  as  far  north  as  Nottingham  and  Stafford.    Fl.  stmimer. 

8.  &iimez  maiitlinvSf  Linn.     Golden  Dock. 

Stem  1  to  1^  feet  high,  often  much  branched.  Leaves  najrow-lanceolate 
or  linear.  Flowers  small  and  very  numerous,  densely  crowded  in  globular 
axillary  whorls,  even  the  upper  floral  leaves  being  much  longer  than  the 
flowers.  Pedicels  slender  but  short.  Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  peri- 
anth lanceolate  or  triangular,  fringed  with  rather  long  fine  teeth,  and  ^th 
a  narrow-oblong  tubercle  upon  each  segment.  The  whole  plant,  and  espe- 
cially the  perianth,  often  assumes  a  yellowish  hue. 

In  marshes,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  temperate  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
extending  northwards  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  apparently  confined  to 
England  and  Ireland.  Fl,  summer.  A  more  luxuriant  variety,  with  the 
whorls  more  distant,  and  rather  shorter  points  to  the  teeth  of  the  perianth- 
segments,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the  name  of  B.palmini. 

9.  &iimez  AcetosAf  Linn.    Sorrel  l>ock. 

(8(yrrel.) 

Stems  scarcely  branched,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  oblong, 
3  to  5  inches  long,  sagittate  at  the  base  with  broad  pointed  auricles,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  very  acid ;  the  stem-leaves  few,  on  shorter  stalks.  Floveis 
dioecious  or  sometimes  monoecious,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless  panicles,  usnally 
turning  red.  Inner  segments  of  the  fruiting  perianth  enlarged,  orbicular, 
thin  and  almost  petal-like,  quite  entire,  without  any  tubercle,  but  eachvith 
a  minute  scale-like  appendage  at  the  base,  which,  as  well  as  tlie  small  outer 
segments,  is  turned  back  on  the  pedicel. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  in  Europe,  central  and  Russian  Asia, 
in  northern  America,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  ascending 
high  into  mountain-ranges,  and  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Extends  all  over  Britain,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation.    Fl,  mmmer, 

10.  &iimez  Aoetosella,  Linn.    Blieep-sorrel  Book. 

(8heep'8orrel,) 

A  slender  plant,  from  3  or  4  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  high,  acid  like  B. 
Acetoaay  and  often  turning  red.  Leaves  all  narrow-lanceolate  and  linear, 
and  some  at  least  of  every  plant  sagittate,  the  lobes  of  the  base  usually 
spreading  and  often  divided.  Flowers  small,  dioecious,  in  slender  terminal 
panicles.  Segments  of  the  perianth  small,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  entue, 
and  thin  ;  the  inner  ones  closing  over  the  nut  as  in  the  other  species,  but 
scarcely  enlarged  ;  the  outer  ones  erect,  not  reflexed  as  in  R.  Acetosa. 

In  pastures,  especially  in  dry  open  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  without  the  tropics,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  as- 
cending high  upon  alpine  summits.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  from  spring 
tUl  autumn. 


II.  OXTBIA.    OXYRIA. 

A  single  species,  with  the  habitof  a  small  Eumex  of  the  Acetosa  gtoxx^ 
separated  from  that  genus  because  the  perianth  has  only  2  inner  and  2  outer 
segments  of  tJie  perianth,  and  the  ovary  has  only  2  stigmas. 
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1.  Ozyria  renlformls,  Campd.    Xldney  Oxyrta. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  of  an  acid  flavour. 
Leaves  chiefly  radical,  cordate-orbicular  or  kidney-shaped,  usually  less  than 
half  an  inch,  but  sometimes  an  inch  broad.  Stem  slender  and  almost  leaf- 
less, terminating  in  a  simple  or  slightly  branched  raceme.  Flowers  small, 
in  clusters  of  2  or  3,  on  slender  pedicels ;  the  inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth slightly  enlarged,  but  shorter  than  the  nut.  Stamens  6.  Nut  flat, 
orbicular,  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  including  a  scarious  wing,  which 
surrounds  it,  and  is  either  entire  or  notched  at  the  top  and  at  the  base. 

A  high  alpine  plant,  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  descending  to  a  lower  level  in  the  north,  and  ex- 
tending far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
laad,  northern  England,  and  North  Wales ;  rare  in  Ireland.    FL  mnvmer. 


III.  POLYGONUM.    POLYGONUM. 

Herbs,  varying  much  in  habit,  but  not  so  stiffly  erect  as  the  Docks,  and 
sometimes  prostrate,  floating,or  twining;  the  scarious  stipules  usually  sheath- 
ing the  stem  and  often  fringed  at  the  edge ;  the  leaves  alternate.  Flowers 
small,  pale -green  or  red,  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  or  in  terminal  heads,  spikes,  or  panicles.  Perianth  of  5  (rarely  fewer) 
segments,  either  all  equal  or  2  or  3  outer  one«  enlarged.  Stamens  8  or 
sometimes  fewer.  Styles  3  or  2,  sometimes  united  at  the  base,  the  stigmas 
entire.  Nut  triangular  or  flattened,  enclosed  in  or  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent perianth. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Stems  much  branched,  wiry,  often  prostrate.    Flowers  axillary. 
Annual.    Nuts  scarcely  above  a  line  long,  opaque,  dotted,  or 

wrinkled 1.  P.  aviculare. 

Perennial.    Nuts  about  2  lines  long,  very  smooth  and  shining    2.  P.  marilimum. 
Stems  twining.    Flowers  in  loose  racemes. 
Fruiting  perianth  triangular,  scarcely  winged         .        .        .    3.  P.  Convolvulus, 
Fruiting  perianth  with  3  white,  scarious  wings       .       .       .    4.  P.  dumetorum. 
Stems  usually  ascending  or  erect,  or  floating.  Flowers  in  termi- 
nal spikes. 
Rootstock  perennial.    SpVces  solitary  or  rarely  tvco. 
Leaves  oblong-linear.    Spike  slender  and  linear    .       .       .    5.  P.  viotparum. 
Leaves  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate.    Spike  dense,  oblong  or 
cylindrical. 
Styles  3.    Leaves  chiefly  radical.    Stem-leaves  few  and 

smaU 6.  P.  BUtorta, 

Styles  2.    Stems  floating  or  ascending,  with  large,  ob- 
long, stalked  leaves 7.  P.  amphibiwn, 

Anuuals.    Stems  branched  with  several  spikes. 
Spikes  dense,  seldom  above  an  inch  long. 
Pedicels  and  perianths  quite  smooth.     Stipules  usually 

fringed 8.  P.  Persicaria, 

Pedicels  and  perianth  rough  with  glands.   Stipules  usually 

entire 9.  P.  lapaihifoUum, 

Spikes  long  and  slender ;  the  clusters  of  flowers,  at  least  the 
lower  ones,  distinct. 
Perianth  covered  with  raised  dots.    Taste  biting      .       .  10.  P.  Hydropiper, 
Perianth  without  raised  dotB.    Taste  not  biting       .       .  11.  P.  minus. 

The  tail  Persicaria  of  our  gardens  is  an  east  Asiatic  Polygonum  (P.  ori- 
entale)t  S'^od  several  other  Asiatic  species  have  been  recently  introduced  into 
our  flower-gardens.    The  Buckwheat  of  agriculturists,  occasionally  found  on 

lie 
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the  margins  of  fields  where  it  had  been  caltivated,  is  also  an  Asiatic  plant, 
included  by  some  in  Polygonum  (P.  Foffopyrum),  hj  others  separated  into  a 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Fagopyrum, 

1.  Poljffonum  avionlaref  Linn.    Knotweed  PoIyffonaiD. 

(Knotffrass,) 

A  much  branched,  wiry  annual,  prostrate  when  in  the  open  ground,  erect 
when  drawn  up  amongst  com  or  grass,  often  a  foot  or  two  long.  Stipules 
white  and  scarious,  becoming  ragged  at  the  edges.  Leaves  narrow-oblong, 
small,  very  rarely  attaining  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  small,  shortly 
stalked,  in  clusters  of  2  to  5  in  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves.  Styles  3. 
Fruiting  perianths  but  little  more  than  a  line  long ;  the  segments  white  on 
the  edge,  green  in  the  centre.  Nuts  triangular,  seldom  exceeding  the  peri- 
anth, not  shining,  and,  when  seen  through  a  strong  glass,  minutely  granu- 
lated or  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  almost  all  over  the  globe,  from  the  tropics 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  alTtiost  the  whole  season. 
It  varies  much  in  its  branches,  sometimes  very  long  and  slender,  with  yeiy 
few  distant  leaves,  sometimes  short  and  densely  matted,  with  the  small  leaves 
much  crowded.  A  maritime  variety,  distinguished  under  the  name  of  P.  Ui- 
toraUj  with  rather  thicker  leaves  and  laiger  flowers  and  nuts,  has  1>een 
sometimes  confounded  with  young  or  luxuriant  specimens  of  P.  marUiwm, 
but  has  not  the  shining  nuts  of  that  specips. 

2.  Polyffoniiin  marttJinmn,  Linn.    Sea  Polsrffonnm. 

When  flowering  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  or  when  luxuriant,  this  spe- 
cies is  distinguished  from  P.  aviculare  by  its  thicker  stems,  larger  and 
thicker,  more  glaucous  leaves,  larger  scarious  stipules,  brown  and  mnch 
veined  at  the  base,  larger  flowers,  and  especially  by  the  nuts,  often  2  lines 
long,  projecting  beyond  the  perianth,  and  very  smooth  and  shining.  Older 
specimens,  grown  in  drier  sands,  have  a  woody,  perennial  stock,  with  short, 
thick  branches,  completely  covered  by  the  stipules,  the  internodes  being  all 
very  short. 

In  maritime  sands,  on  most  of  the  seacoasts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  here  and  there  also  in  the  south.  Conmion  on  the  British  coasts.  FL 
end  of  summer  and  auittmn.  It  is  considered  by  American  botanists  as  a 
variety  of  P.  aviculare.  The  P.  Boberti  or  P.  Bait  is  rather  a  young  or  a 
luxuriant  state  of  this  plant  than  a  distinct  variety,  although  those  names 
are  sometimes  given  to  the  maritime  variety  of  P.  aviculare, 

3.  9oljtsomua  Conwolvalus,  Linn.    CUmblnir  Polygronum. 

{Climhing  Buckwheat,  Black  Bindweed.) 
A  glabrous  annual,  with  a  twining  stem  as  in  Convolvulus.  Stipules 
short.  Leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped  or  broadly  sagittate,  and  pointed. 
Flowers  in  little  loose  clusters;  the  lower  ones  axillaiy,  the  upper  ones 
forming  loose,  irregular  terminal  racemes.  Styles  3.  Fruiting  perianth 
not  2  lines  long ;  the  3  outer  segments  closely  surrounding  the  tnangnlar 
nut,  and  sometimes  sharply  keeled  on  the  midrib,  but  not  winged. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe,  in  central  and  Bus- 
sian  Asia,  and  North  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  Britain. 
Fl,  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  Pol3rffoniim  dnmetonmif  Linn.    Copse  Poljffoniim. 

Stem,  foliage,  and  inflorescence  of  P.  Convolvulus,  of  which  it  taay  be  a 
mere  Tarietj;  bnt  it  is  more  loxnriant,  and  the  3  angles  of  the  fruiting 
perianth  are  more  or  less  expanded  into  a  white,  scarions  wing,  which  is 
often  decnrrent  on  the  pedicel,  the  whole  perianth  being  often  3  lines  long. 
The  nut  is  also  usually  more  shining. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  or  rich,  cultiyated  places,  in  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  so  common,  nor  extending  so  far  north- 
ward, as  P.  Convdvulua,  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.    Fl.  end  of  summer,  and  atUumn, 

5.  Pol3rffoniim  vlvlpaniinf  Linn.    Viwlparoiis  Pol^ffoimiiia 

Stock  perennial  and  tuberous,  with  simple,  erect,  slender  stems,  4  to  6  or 
rarely  8  inches  high.  Badical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  narrow-oblong  or  linear ; 
stem-leayes  few,  nearly  sessile  or  clasping  the  stem.  Spike  solitary  and 
terminal,  slender,  1^  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers,  when  perfect,  pale  flesh- 
coloared,  and  small,  with  3  styles,  but  the  lower  ones,  and  sometimes  all, 
are  converted  into  little  red  bulbs,  by  which  the  plant  propagates. 

In  alpine  pastures,  often  at  great  elevations,  m  all  the  great  mountain- 
ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia,  descending  to  lower  levels  in  the  north,  and 
penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frequent  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  occurs  also  in  northern  England  and  North  Wales,  and  on 
Ben  Bulben,  in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 

6.  Polyffonnm  Bistortaf  Linn.    Bistort  Polyffonain. 

(Bistort.     Snakeweed.) 

Perennial  rootstock  thick,  and  often  spreading  considerably.  Radical 
leaves  in  broad  patches,  on  long  stalks,  ovate-lanceolate  or  cordate,  often 
3  to  6  inches  long.  Stems  simple  and  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  few 
nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  single,  dense,  oblong,  or  cylin- 
drical flower-spike,  1  to  2  inches  long.  Perianth  pink  or  rarely  white. 
Styles  3.    Stamens  longer  than  the  perianth. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  in  Europe, 
central  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  northern  America,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  Occurs  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  often  local,  and  in  some  instances  a  straggler  from  gardens. 
Fl.  summer, 

7.  Polygronum  amphlblnm,  Linn.    Amphlbloas  Polygroniim. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  usually  floating  in  water,  and  rooting  at  the  lower 
nodes.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  3  to  6  inches  long, 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Spikes  terminal,  solitary  or  rarely 
two  together,  supported  on  short  peduncles  above  the  water,  dense  and 
cylindrical,  1  to  I J  inches  long,  of  a  rose-red.  Stamens  usually  6.  Styles  2. 
Nuts  flattened. 

In  ponds  and  watery  ditches,  in  Europe,  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  and 
northern  America,  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Extends  all  over  Britain.  FL 
aummer.  When  growing  in  dried-up  ponds  or  muddy  ditches  the  sterna 
are  creeping  at  the  base,  then  shortly  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  often  downy, 
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8,  Polygonum  Persloaria*  Linn.    Persloarla  Polygonum. 

{ComTn/m  Peraicaria.) 

An  erect  or  spreading,  branched  annual,  glabrous  or  slightly  hoary,  and 
jften  turning  red,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  stalked,  or  the  upper 
ones  sessile ;  the  larger  ones  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  or  rather 
more,  often  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  dark  spot.  Stipules  more  or  lees 
fringed  at  the  top  with  short  fine  bristles.  Spikes  terminal,  rather  nume- 
rous, oblong  or  cylindrical,  and  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  dense,  but  not 
so  regular  as  in  P.  ampkibiumj  and  there  is  often  a  cluster  of  flowers  a 
little  below.  Flowers  reddish  or  sometimes  green,  not  dotted.  Stamens 
usually  6.  Styles  usually  2.  Nuts  flattened  but  rather  thick,  smooth  and 
shining,  and  often  concave  on  one  side.  Occasionally  there  are  3  styles, 
and  the  nut  is  then  triangular. 

In  ditches,  on  roadsides,  in  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  Fl.  all  sumTner  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  stature  and  in 
colour,  in  the  number  and  density  of  the  spikes,  and  in  the  achenes  more  or 
less  concave  or  convex  on  one  or  both  sides. 

0.  Polygonum  lapathlfollum,  Linn.    Pale  Polygonumi 

Closely  resembles  P,  Persicariaf  and  is  probably  a  mere  variety,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pedicels  and  perianths  dotted  with  small  prominent 
glands.  The  colour  of  the  plant  is  usually  pale  green,  the  stipules  seldom 
fringed,  and  the  nuts  usually  concave  on  both  sides,  but  these  characters 
are  not  constant. 

In  cornfields  and  waste  places,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  P.  Per- 
sicaria,  but  usually  in  richer  soils,  and  does  not  extend  so  far  north.  In 
Britain,  recorded  from  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  Fl.  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Specimens  agreeing  with  P.  Persioaria  in  everything 
but  the  glandular  dots,  have  been  described  as  a  third  species  under  the 
name  of  P.  laxum  or  P.  nodosum, 

10.  Polygonum  Bydropiper,  Linn.    IVaterpepper  Polygomun*] 

Stature  and  foliage  nearly  as  in  P.  Persicariaj  but  a  more  slender 
plant,  often  decumbent  or  even  creeping  at  the  base,  the  stipules  more 
fringed  at  the  top,  the  leaves  narrower,  and  the  flowers  in  slender  spikes, 
often  2  or  3  inches  long,  more  or  less  nodding,  the  clusters  of  flowers  almost 
all  distinct,  and  the  lower  ones  often  distant  and  axillary.  Perianths,  and 
often  the  bracts  and  stipules  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  dotted  with  small 
glands,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  acrid  or  biting  to  the  taste. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  throughout 
Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant 
in  England  and  Ireland,  more  rare  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Fl.  summer 
tmd  autumn, 

11.  Polygonum  minus,  Huds.    Slender  Polygonum* 

Very  near  P.  Hudropiper,  and  probably  a  mere  variety.  It  is-  usually  a 
smaller  plant,  with  rather  smaller  flowers,  in  closer,  although  slender 
spikes,  and  has  neither  the  glandular  perianths  nor  the  biting  flavour  of 
that  species. 
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In  ditches  and  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  over  the  whole  range  of 
P.  Hydropvper.  In  Britain,  not  so  common  as  that  species,  and  scarcely 
extends  into  Scotland.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  The  smaller,  most  dis- 
tinct form  is  usually  found  in  drier  situations.  When  pawing  in  richer, 
wet  situations,  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from  P.  Hydropipn  by  the 
absence  of  the  glands  on  the  perianth.  This  form  has  been  published  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  P.  mile.  It  is  not  improbable  that  further 
observation  may  show  that  this  and  the  last  three  Polygonums  are  all 
varieties  of  one  species. 


LXIV.  THYMELEACEJE.    THE  DAPHNE  FAMILY. 

A  family  limited  in  Britain  to  the  single  genas  Daphne, 
The  exotic  genera  associated  with  it  differ  chiefly  in  the  number 
of  the  stamens  and  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  divisions 
of  the  perianth,  or  in  the  consistence  of  the  fruit. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous  in  southern  Africa  and  Australia,  in- 
cludiDg  among  the  latter  the  Pimelcas  of  our  greenhouses,  with  a  few  from 
the  tropics  or  the  northern  hemisphere. 

I.  DAPHNE.    DAPHNE. 

Shrubs,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  trees,  with  alternate  or  rarely  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  no  stipules;  the  flowers  either  coloured  or  some- 
times green,  either  lateral,  or,  in  exotic  species,  terminal.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, deciduous,  with  a  distinct  tube  and  a  spreading  4-cleft  limb.  Sta- 
mens 8,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube.  Orary  free  within  the  tube, 
1-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous  OTule.  Style  exceedingly  short,  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe,  the  endocarp  forming  a  slightly 
crnstaceous,  1 -seeded  stone. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with 
a  few  species  extending  into  the  tropics. 

Leaves  deciduous.    Flowers  purple,  below  the  leaves     .       .       .       .    I.  D.  Mezei'eumt 
L&&iee  evergreen.    Flowers  green,  axillary 2.  Z).  Laureola. 

Several  exotic  species  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  or  the  perfume  of 
their  flowers,  especially  J),  odora^  D.  poniica,  D,  cneormtiy  etc. 

1.  Dapline  Mezeremny  Linn.    Mesereon  Bapline. 

{Mezereon.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  shrub,  of  1  to  3  feet,  with  few,  erect  branches,  each 
terminated  by  a  tuft  or  shoot  of  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  deciduous 
leaves,  about  2  or  3  inches  long.  Before  these  leaves  are  fully  out,  the 
flowers  appear  in  clusters  of  2  or  3  aloDg  the  preceding  year's  shoot :  they 
are  purple  and  sweet-scented.  Perianth -tube  3  or  4  lines  long,  and  slightly 
hairy,  the  lobes  rather  shorter.    Berries  red. 

In  woods,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  truly  wild  only  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
Fl.  early  spring. 
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2.  Daphne  Aanreola,  Linn.    Spnrffe  Dapbne. 

{Spurge  Laurel,) 

An  erect,  glabrous  shrub,  of  2  to  4  feet,  with  few  erect  branches,  and 
eyergreen,  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  crowded  towards  their  summits. 
Flowers  in  clusters  or  very  short  racemes  of  3  to  5  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
rather  smaller  than,  in  D.  Mezereunit  green  and  scentless,  and  accompanied 
by  more  conspicuous  bracts.    Berries  bluish-black. 

In  woods,  in  southern  and  western  Europe,  scarcely  extending  into  Ger- 
many. Not  uncommon  in  England,  doubtfolly  in<figenous  in  southern 
Scotland,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


The  large  and  important  tropical  family  of  Laurinea,  remarkable 
amongst  Monocldamyda  for  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  anthers  open 
(like  those  of  the  Barberry),  is  represented  in  our  plantations  by  the  Bay' 
tree  (Laurus  nobUis),  which  is  the  true  Laurel  of  the  ancients  and  of  poets. 


LXV.  EIJEAGNACILE.    THE  EL^AGNUS  FAMILY. 

Shmbs  or  trees,  more  or  less  covered  with  minute,  silvery 
or  brown,  scurfy  scales,  differing  from  Thymeleacece  in  the 
erect,  not  pendulous,  ovule  and  seed. 

An  Order  of  very  few  genera,  dispersed  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  principal  one,  AUsagnuSy  has  not  the  clustered  male  flowers  so  pecnliar 
in  our  Hvppophae.  One  or  two  of  its  species,  from  south-eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  are  not  uncommon  in  our  shrubberies. 

I.  HIPPOPHAE,    HIPPQPHAE. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  by  its  dicecious  flowers ;  the 
males  in  axillary  clusters,  with  a  perianth  of  2  small  segments  and  4  sta- 
mens; the  females  solitary,  with  a  tubular  perianth,  minutely  2-lobed, 
which  becomes  succulent,  forming  a  berry  round  the  true  fruit.  The  reduced 
perianth  and  clustered  flowers  show  considerable  affinity  with  Myrica, 

1.  Bippopbae  rbamnoideSf  Linn.    Common  Bippopbae. 

{Sallow-  Thorn,    Sea  Buckthorn,) 

A  willow-like  shrub,  covered  with  a  scaly  scurf,  very  dose  and  silvery 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  thin  or  none  on  the  upper  side,  dense  aod 
more  or  less  rusty  on  the  young  shoots  and  flowers ;  the  axillary  shoots  often 
ending  in  a  stout  prickle.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  and  entire.  JMLale 
flowers  very  small,  in  little  clusters  resembling  catkins.  Females  crowded, 
although  solitary  in  each  axil ;  the  perianth  about  2  lines  long,  contracted 
at  the  top,  with  the  style  shortly  protruding^  forming  when  in  fruit  a  small 
yellowish  or  brown  berry. 

In  stony  or  sandy  places,  especially  in  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents,  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  also  occaaonally 
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near  the  seacoasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  In  Britain,  very  local 
and  only  near  the  seacoasts  of  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
Fl,  sjpring. 

LXVI.  SAHTALACEJE.    THE  SANDALWOOD 
FAMILY. 

A  family  limited  in  Britain  to  a  single  species,  bat  compris- 
ing several  exotic  genei^  chiefly  tropical  or  southern,  differing 
from  ThymeleaceoB  in  the  perianth  combined  with  the  ovary  at 
its  base,  in  its  valvate,  not  imbricate,  lobes,  and  in  minute  but 
important  particulars  in  the  structure  of  the  ovary. 

I.  THESITTM.    THESIUM. 

Low  herhs  or  nndershmhs,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  no  stipnles,  and 
small  flowers.  Perianth  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the  hase ;  the  limb  di- 
vided into  4  or  6  lobes  or  segments,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4  or  5, 
opposite  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  Ovary  inferior,  1 -celled,  with  2  ovules 
suspended  from  a  central  placenta.  Style  short,  with  a  capitate  stigma. 
Fruit  a  small  green  nut^  crowned  by  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  Seed  soli- 
tary, with  a  small,  straight  embryo  in  the  top  of  the  albumen. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
but  chiefly  abimdant  in  southern  Africa.  Some  of  the  European  species 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  partially  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  means  of  expanded  suckers,  like  Rhi- 
nanthus  and  some  others  of  the  Scropkularia  family. 

1.  Tbesinm  Unopbyllnm,  Linn.    Flax-leaved  Tbesiniiia 

(r.  humtfuimm,  Bab.  Man.  Bastard  Toadficue,) 
A  glabrous,  green  perennial,  forming  a  short,  woody  rootstock,  with  several 
annual,  procumbent  or  ascending,  stiff  stems,  usually  simple,  6  or  8  inches 
long,  but  sometimes  near  a  foot.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  or,  when  very  luxu- 
riant, rather  broader,  and  above  an  inch  long.  Flowers  small,  in  a  terminal 
raceme,  leafy,  and  sometimes  branching  at  the  base ;  each  flower  on  a  dis- 
tinct peduncle,  with  3  linear  bracts  close  under  it.  Perianth  cleft  almost 
down  to  the  ovary ;  the  tube  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  the  segments 
white,  waved  or  almost  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  rolled  inwards  after 
flowering.  Nut  small,  ovoid,  marked  with  several  longitudinal  veins  or 
ribs. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  attaching  itself  to  the  roots  of  a  fi;reat  variety 
of  plants,  generally  dispersed  over  temperate  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  but 
not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  Li  Britain,  only  in  the  chalky  pastures  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.    Fl.  all  mmmer. 


LXVn.  AEISTOLOCHIACE^.    THE  ARISTOLOOHIA 
FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  species,  tall  climbers,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  often  leafy  stipules ;  the  flowers  brown  or  greenish. 
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Perianth  combined  with  the  ovary  at  the  base,  either  3-lobed 
or  very  irregnlar.  Stamens  usually  6  or  12,  inserted  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  ovary  within  the  perianth.  Ovary  and  frnit  in- 
ferior, 3-  or  6-celled,  with  several  seeds  in  each  cell.  Albumen 
fleshy,  with  a  minute  embryo. 

A  small  family,  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  the  -warmer  dis- 
tricts. The  principal  genus,  Aristolochia^  remarkable  for  the  tubular  peri- 
anth, often  curved,  terminating  in  an  oblique,  entire  limb,  is  not  British ; 
but  the  tall,  climbing  A.  aiphOf  and  some  other  species,  are  often  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ;  and  A.  cleTnatitis  (Eng.  Bot.  t.  398),  from  southern  Europe, 
has  been  occasionally  found  in  stony,  rubbishy  places  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  strayed  from  gardens.  It  is  am  erect  perennial,  of  aboat 
IJ  feet,  with  broadly  cordate  leaves,  and  slender,  yellowish-green  flowers 
clustered  in  their  axils. 


I.  ASABXIM.    ASAKUM. 

Perianth  campanulate,  regular,  3-cleft.    Stamens  12. 
A  genus  of  very  few  species,  dispersed  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

1.  Asamm  enropaemn,  Linn.    Common  Asanun. 

(Asarahacca.) 

A  low  perennial,  with  a  shortly  creeping  rootstock,  and  very  short,  incon- 
spicuous stems.  Leaves  usually  2  only,  almost  radical,  on  long  stalks,  orbi- 
cular-cordate or  kidney-shaped,  1  to  2  or  even  3  inches  broad.  Between 
them  is  a  single  greenish-brown  flower,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  a  short, 
recurved  stalk ;  the  perianth  divided  to  the  middle  into  3  broad,  pointed 
lobes. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  telnpe^ 
ate  Russian  Asia,  extending  northwards  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Bare 
in  Britain,  but  believed  to  be  a  true  native  in  a  few  Ircalities  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Wiltshire.     Fl.  May* 


LXVIII.  EUPHOEBIACEJE.    THE  SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  shnibs,  or  trees,  much  varied  in  foliage  and  inflores- 
cence. Flowers  always  unisexual,  with  or  without  a  perianth. 
Stamens  various.  Ovary  consisting  of  3  (rarely  2  or  more 
tban  3)  united  carpels,  each  witb  1  or  2  pendulous  ovules. 
Styles  as  many  as  carpels,  entire  or  divided.  In  the  fruit 
these  carpels  separate  from  each  other  and  from  a  persistent 
axis,  and  usually  open  with  elasticity  in  two  valves.  Seed 
with  a  large  embryo  usually  enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen. 

A  vast  family,  chiefly  tropical,  so  varied  in  aspect  that  no  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  it  from  the  three  genera  which  represent  it  in  Britain,  nor 
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is  the  connection  between  these  three  genera  easily  understood  without  a 
comparison  with  intermediate  exotic  forms.  The  structure  of  the  ovary  and 
fruit  is  peculiar  to  this  femily  among  unisexual  plants. 

Sevend  male  flowers  Qootdng  like  single  stamens)  and  one  stalked 
ovary  collected  in  a  small  Inyolucre,  which  has  the  appearance  of 

a  cup-shaped  perianth 1.  Euphorbia. 

Male  and  female  flowers  distinct. 

Herbs,  with  thin  leaves •       .       .       .    8.  Msrcuriaus. 

Shnil^  with  shining,  evergreen  leaves 8.  Buxus. 

The  Poinsettia  and  the  red-flowered  JcUrophas  of  our  hothouses,  remark- 
able for  their  brilliant  red  bracts,  belong  to  this  family,  but  generally  speak- 
ing the  tropical  Euphorbiacea  are  not  ornamental  enough  for  cultivation. 

I.  ETTPHOEBIA.    SPUKGE. 

The  European  species  are  herbs,  abounding  in  milky  juice ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  simple,  with  alternate  leaves  (except  in  E.  Lathpris). 
Flowering  branches  or  peduncles  axillary,  the  upper  ones  in  a  terminal  umbel 
of  2  to  6  or  more  rays,  each  ray  or  axillary  peduncle  usually  several  times 
forked,  with  a  pair  of  opposite  floral  leaves  at  each  fork,  and  a  small  green, 
apparent  flower,  really  a  head  of  flowers,  between  the  branches.  These 
junver-heads  consist  of  a  small,  cup-shaped  involticre  (looking  like  a  peri- 
anth), with  4  or  5  very  small  teeth,  alternating  with  as  many  horizontal 
yellowish  or  brown  glands.  Within  are  10  to  15  stamens,  each  with  a 
jointed  filament,  and  a  minute  scale  at  its  base,  showing  that  they  are  each 
a  distinct  male  flower.  In  the  centre  is  a  single  female  flower,  consisting  of 
a  3-celled  ovary,  supported  on  a  stalk  projecting  from  the  involucre  and 
curved  downwards.  Style  3-cleft.  Fruit  of  3  carpels,  each  with  a  single 
seed. 

A  very  large  genus,  extending  almost  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding many  shrubby  species  in  the  tropics,  or  large,  leafless,  succulent 
ones  in  southern  Africa. 

Prostrate  plant,  with  all  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering  floral 

and  opposite,  with  minute  stipules 1,  E.  Peplis. 

Stem  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  the  lower  leaves  alternate,  and 
no  stipules. 
Glands  of  t?ie  involucre  rounded  on  the  outer  edge. 
Annuals  or  biennials.    Leaves  finely  toothed. 
Leaves  obovate,  very  obtuse.    Capsules  smooth      .       .       .    2.  j&.  HeUoscopUt. 
Stem-leaves  oblong,  usually  pointed.    Capsules  more  or  less 

warted 3.  E.  platyphyllos. 

Perennials.    Leaves  entire. 
Umbel  compact.    Capsule  glabrous,  much  warted  .       .       .    4.  ^.  hibema. 
Umbel  loose.    Capsule  smooth,  or  rough  with  small  glandu- 
lar dots,  often  hairy 6.  E,  pilosa. 

Olands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped^  the  two  points  turned  outwards. 
Floral  leaves  of  each  pair  united  at  the  base      .       .       .       .  Vi.  E,  amygdaloides. 
Floral  leaves  all  distinct. 
Umbel  of  3  or  4  rays. 
Low,  green  annuals,  seldom  above  6  inches  high. 

Stem-leaves  linear 7.  E.  exigua. 

Stem-leaves  broadly  obovate,  stalked       .       .       .       .6.  E.Peplus, 
Tall,  very  glaucous  biennial,  with  large  capsules       .       .    %.  E.  Lathyris, 
Umbel  of  5,  rarely  6,  rays. 
L^ves  crowded,  thick  and  leathery.    Umbel   compact. 

Seeds  smooth 10.  J?.  Paralias. 

Leaves  rather  thin.    Umbel  spreading.    Seeds  pitted       .    9.  E.  segetalis. 
Umbel  of  8  or  more  rays 11.  E,  Esula. 

E.  Characias,  a  tall,  south  European  species,  with  a  handsome,  oblong, 
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crowded,  leafy  panicle,  variegated  by  the  contrast  of  the  pnrple  glands  of 
the  involncre  and  the  ereen  bracts,  has  been  often  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  where  once  planted  will  .remain  many  years,  but  does  not  permanently 
establish  itself.  One  or  two  tropical  shrubby  species  with  scarlet  inro- 
lucres  are  cultivated  in  our  hothouses,  and  several  South  African  succnlent 
ones  may  be  met  with  in  cactus-houses. 

1.  Bupborbla  PepUs,  Linn.'    Fnrple  Spnrgre. 

A  glabrous  annual,  of  a  glaucous  or  purple  hue ;  the  very  short  main 
stem  loses  all  its  leaves  before  flowering,  and  divides  close  to  the  base  into 
an  umbel  of  3  or  4  rays,  so  that  the  whole  plant  appears  to  consist  of  the 
repeatedly  forked  flowering  branches,  closely  prostrate  on  the  sand,  and 
forming  patches  of  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Floral  leaves 
opposite,  numerous,  veiy  oblique,  broadly  oblong,  very  obtuse  and  rather 
thick,  with  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  Flower-heads  very  smalL 
Glands  of  the  involucre  expanding  into  small,  whitish  or  purple  scales. 
Capsule  glabrous  and  smooth.    Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  maritime  sands,  all  round  the  Meditterranean,  and  up  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  southern 
and  south-western  coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  now  becoming  scarce,  and 
near  Tramore,  county  "Waterford,  Ireland.    Fl.  mmmer  and  cmtumn, 

2.  Bnpliorbla  Bellosoopla,  Linn.    San  Spnrgre. 

An  erect  or  ascending  annual,  6  or  8  inches  to  a  foot  high,  simple  or 
with  a  few  branches  ascending  from  the  base.  Stem  leaves  obovate  or 
broadly  oblong,  and  narrowed  intp  a  short  stalk ;  floral  leaves  broadly  obo- 
vate or  orbicular,  all  very  obtnse  and  minutely  toothed.  Umbel  of  5  rays, 
each  ray  once  or  twice  forked  at  the  end,  but  the  branches  so  short  that 
the  flowers  and  floral  leaves  appear  crowded  into  broad,  leafy  heads.  Glands 
of  the  involucre  entire  and  rounded.  Ca^ules  glabrous  and  smooth.  Seeds 
pitted. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending 
further  north  than  most  species,  yet  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain.   Fl.  the  whole  season, 

3.  Buphorbia  platypbyllos,  Linn.    Broad  Spnrgei 

(E.  stricta,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  sometimes  slender  and  only  6  inches  high, 
but  usually  1  to  2  feet,  glabrous  or  very  slightly  downy.  Stem -leaves  ob- 
long or  almost  lanceolate,  mostly  pointed,  and  very  finely  toothed ;  floral 
leaves  broadly  cordate  or  orbicular,  often  with  a  yeUowish  tint.  Umbel  of 
about  6  (rarely  4  or  3)  rays,  besides  several  flowering  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  stem-leaves  ;  these  rays  are  slender,  usually  divided  into 
3,  4,  or  even  6  secondary,  simple  or  forked  rays.  G-lands  of  the  involucres 
entire  or  rounded.  Capsule  smaller  than  in  most  species,  "more  or  less 
warted,  glabrous  or  hairy.    Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in 
southern  England,  and  here  and  there  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  fiorther 
north.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
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4.  Bupborbta  hlboma,  Liim.    IHsb  Spiirff«. 

A  perennial,  with  several  ascending  or  nearly  erect  steins,  1  to  1^  feet 
high,  either  glabrous  or  the  stems  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  more  or  less 
softly  hairy.  Leaves  broadly  oblong,  entire,  often  2  inches  long  or  more. 
Umbel  compact,  of  5  rays,  once  or  twice  shortly  forked,  and  but  little  longer 
than  the  leaves  immediately  under  it.  Floral  leaves  laiffe  and  ovate,  often 
vellowish.  Glands  of  the  involucre  entire  and  rounded.  Capsule  rather 
large,  strongly  warted,  but  not  hairy.    Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  woods  and  mountain  pastures,  in  western  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  western  and  central  France,  and  in  Ireland.  In  England,  only 
in  a  few  localities  in  Devonshire,  and  not  known  in  Scotland.  FL  early 
twm/mer, 

6.  Bapborbia  pUosa«  Linn.    Balrj  Spnrgre. 

(E.  paiustris,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  perennial,  somewhat  resembling  E,  hibernal  but  more  erect,  either 
softly  hairy,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  nearly  glabrous  in 
a  Continental  variety.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  like  those  of  E,  hihema,  but 
those  under  the  umbel  shorter.  Umbels  usually  of  6  rays,  with  a  few  axil- 
lary branches  below  it ;  the  rays  much  longer  and  more  branched  than  in 
E.  hibema.  Capsules  rather  smaller,  though  much  larger  than  in  E. 
platyphyllos,  not  really  warted,  but  usufjly  covered  with  small,  raised,  glan- 
dulii  dots,  glabrous  or  hairy.    Seeds  not  pitted. 

In  moist  woods  and  thickets,  on  shady  banks,  in  central  and  southern 
and  especially  eastern  Europe,  and  western  Asia,  but  not  approaching 
nearer  to  Britain  than  the  Loire.  It  has,  however,  long  been  known  appa- 
rently wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  has  been  recently  found  by 
Mr.  Hemsley  n^fcr  Westmeston  in  Sussex.    Fl,  early  summer, 

6.  BupliDrbla  Peplnsy  Linn.    Pettj  Spnrgre. 

An  erect  or  decumbent,  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  branch- 
ing from  the  base.  Stem-leaves  obovate,  ent:ire,  shortly  stalked.  Umbel  of 
2  or  3  repeatedly  forked  rays,  often  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  plant. 
Floral  leaves  broadly  ovate  or  cordate.  Flower-heads  small.  Glands  of  the 
involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  long  points.  Capsule  glabrous  and  smooth, 
with  a  longitudinal  rib  or  narrow  wing  to  each  carpel.    Seeds  pitted. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  a  great 
part  of  Scotland.    Fl.  the  whole  sumTner  and  autumn, 

7.  Bnpborbia  exlguai  Linn.    Dwarf  Spnrgre. 

A  slender,  glabrous  annual,  with  several  erect  or  ascending  stems,  from 
1  or  2  to  6  or  8  inches  high.  Stem-leaves  numerous,  small  and  narrow. 
Umbels  of  3  or  4,  rarely  6  rays,  sometimes  contracted  into  terminal  heads, 
more  frequently  elongated  and  forked.  Floral  leaves  usually  lanceolate. 
Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  fine  points.  Capsules  small, 
smooth  or  slightly  warted  at  the  angles.    Seeds  slightly  wrinkled. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  norfliwards  to  southern  Sweden.  Abundant  in 
most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  southern  Scotland.  Fl, 
the  whole  season. 
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8.  Bnpborbla  JAthyriMf  linn.    Caper  Bpur^em 

A  tall,  stout  annual  or  biennial,  often  3  feet  high  or  even  more,  very 
smooth  and  glaucous.  Stem-leaves  narrow-oblong,  the  upper  ones  broader, 
especially  at  the  base,  often  8  or  4  inches  long,  and  all  opposite,  not  alter- 
nate as  in  other  Euphorbias.  Umbels  of  3  or  4  long  rays,  once  or  twice 
forked,  with  large  ovate-lanceolate  floral  leaves.  Glands  of  the  involtusre 
crescent-shaped,  the  points  short  and  blunt.  Capsules  large  and  smooth. 
Seeds  wrinkled. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe  and  west  central  Asia,  long  since  cultivated 
in  cottage  gardens,  and  often  establishes  itself  as  a  weed  in  their  vicinity. 
Fl.  summtr. 

9.  Bapborbla  segretaUs,  Linn.    PorUand  Spurfe, 

{E,  Porilandica,  Brit.  FL) 

An  inland  southern  variety  is  annual  or  biennial,  the  British  maritime 
form  lasts  probably  several  years,  becomes  hard  at  the  base,  with,  several 
decumbent  or  ascending  stems,  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot  high.  Stem- 
leaves  narrow,  of  a  pale  green  or  glaucous,  but  not  thick  and  leathery  as 
in  the  sea  8.  Umbel  of  6  repeatedly  forked  rays,  the  floral  leaves  all  very 
broadly  cordate.  Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  fine  points. 
Capsufe  smooth  or  with  small  raised  dots  on  the  angles.    Seeds  pitted. 

In  sandy  or  stony,  waste  or  cultivated  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  strictly  maritime  perennial 
variety  extending  also  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Channel 
In  Britain,  along  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England  up  to  Gral- 
loway  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland.  Fl.  summer  and.  autumn.  The 
northern  specimens  are  usually  shorter  and  more  compact^with  shorter 
and  more  obtuse  stem-leaves  than  the  southern  ones,  but  a  very  gradual 
passage  may  be  traced  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

10.  Supborbla  Parallas,  Linn.     Sea  Spvrgre. 

A  perennial,  with  a  short,  hard,  almost  woody  stock ;  the  stems  ascend- 
ing or  erect,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  crowded  with  short,  concave, 
rather  thick  and  leathery  leaves,  of  a  very  pale  green.  Umbel  compact,  of 
5  more  or  less  forked  rays,  and  often  a  few  axillary  flowering  branches  below 
it.  Lower  leaves  narrow,  but  passing  gradually  into  the  broad,  ovate-cordate 
floral  leaves.  Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  short  points. 
Capsules  smooth.    Seeds  smooth  or  slightly  warted. 

In  maritime  sands,  round  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  to  Holland.  In  Britain,  along  the  southern  coasts,  up  to  Dublin 
in  Ireland,  and  to  Cumberland  and  Suffolk  in  England.    Fl,  autumn, 

11.  Bnpborbla  Bsula,  Linn.    Keafy  Spurgre. 

A  glabrous  perennial,  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  precedbg  spe- 
cies by  the  terminal  umbel  of  8  to  12  or  more  rays.  Stems  1  to  1 J  feet  high, 
the  leaves  varying  from  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear,  of  a  glaucous  green. 
Floral  leaves  broadly  cordate  or  orbicular,  often  yellow.  Glands  of  the 
involucre  crescent-shaped,  and  rather  pointed.  Capsules  minutely  granu- 
lated, but  not  warted.     Seeds  not  pitted. 

On  river-banks  and  hilly  wastes,  in  central  and  especially  southen 
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Europe,  and  western  A;<i8,  extending,  however,  northwards  into  southern 
Scandinayia.  Probably  not  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  is  said  to  have 
established  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
southern  Scotland.  Fl.  summer.  Starred,  narrow-leaved  states  of  this 
plant  have  been  taken  for  E,  Ch/parissiaSt  a  more  southern  Continental 
species. 

12.  Bapliorbla  amjgrdaloldes,  Linn.    "Wood  Spurire. 

Stock  perennial  and  almost  woody,  with  several  erect,  often  reddish 
stems,  1  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy.  Stem  leaves  rather 
crowded  towards  the  middle  of  the  stem,  lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong ;  the 
upper  ones  more  distant,  and  shorter.  Umbel  of  5  long  rays,  not  much 
divided,  with  a  few  axillary  peduncles  below  it.  Floral  leaves  of  each  pair 
always  connected  into  one  large  orbicidar  one,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green. 
Glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped,  with  rather  long  points.  Capsules 
and  seeds  smooth. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  common  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  rare  in  northern  England,  in  Ireland  only  in  one 
station  near  Bandon,  and  unknown  in  Scotland.    Fl,  spring. 


U.  XEBCUBIALIS.    MERCURY. 

Erect  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  in  little  clus- 
ters; either  sessile,  stalked,  or  spiked  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  males 
and  females  distinct,  on  the  same  or  on  separate  plants.  Perianth  of  3 
segments.  Male  flowers  with  9  to  12  stamens.  Females  with  a  sessile  2- 
ceUed  ovary,  crowned  by  2  simple  styles,  and  surrounded  by  2  or  3  small 
filaments.    Capsule  2-celled,  otherwise  like  that  of  8pwrae. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  tne  southern  as  well 
as  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  nearly  connected  with  several  more  tro- 
pical genera  of  weed-like,  uninteresting  plants. 

Rootstock  perennial.    Stems  simple.    Flowers  all  in  loose  spikes       .    1.  M,  perennU. 
Boot  annaaL    Stems  branched.      Female  flowers  sessile  or  shortly 

stalked 2.  M.  annua. 

1.  Mercnrlalls  perennlSf  Linn.    Perennial  Meronry. 

(Dog's  Mercury.) 

Rootstock  slender  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  simple,  6  or  8  inches,  or 
rarely  nearly  a  foot  high.  Leaves  rather  crowded  in  the  upper  half,  ob- 
long or  ovate-lanceolate,  2  to  4  or  6  inches  long,  usually  pointed,  crenate  or 
serrated,  and  rough  or  shortly  hairy.  Flowers  dioecious,  on  slender  axillary 
peduncles,  often  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves ;  the  males  in  little  clusters, 
the  females  singly  or  2  together.  Ovaries  larger  than  the  perianth,  with 
rather  long,  spreading  stales.  Capsules  more  or  less  covered  with  warts  or 
soft  prickles. 

lu  woods  and  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  and  a  great  part  of  Scot- 
land, very  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl.  early  spring,  commencing  b^ore  its  leaves 
arefaUy  out. 
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2.  Merourlalls  aiiiiiia«  Linn.    Animal  Mercury. 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  opposite 
branches.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  rather  coarsely  toothed,  of  a 
thin  texture.  Male  flowers  clustered,  as  in  M,  perennis,  along  slender 
peduncles  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Females  2  or  3  together,  either 
sessile  or  shortly  stalk^,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  usually  on  separate 
plants  from  the  males. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places ;  very  common  in  central  and  sonthem 
Europe  and  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  more  rare  towards  the  north,  and 
only  as  an  introduced  weed  of  cultivation  in  Scandinavia.  Not  generally 
common  in  England  or  Irelapd,  very  local  and  doubtfully  indigenous  in 
Scotland.  Fl.  the  whole  summer  arid  autumn.  A  variety  with  more  sessile 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  often  monoecious,  has  been  described  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  M,  amhigua.  It  is  not  common,  even  on  the 
Continent,  but  has  been  found  in  Jersey  and  in  the  south  of  England. 


m.  BTTXUS.    BOX. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  and  females  clustered  in  the  same  axil, 
but  not  enclosed  in  a  common  involucre.  Perianth  small,  of  4  segments. 
Stamens  4  in  the  male  flowers.  Styles  3  in  the  females.  Capsule  3-celled, 
with  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 

A  genus  probably  limited  to  a  single  species. 

1.  Buxas  semperrlreiis,  Linn.    Common  Box. 

A  glabrous,  much  branched,  evergreen  shrub,  attaining  6  or  8  feet  in 
height  when  left  uncut.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  thick  and  shining,  vaiy- 
ing  from  ovate  to  oblong,  J  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  small,  green  and 
sessile,  usually  several  males  and  one  or  two  females  in  the  same  axillary 
cluster,  the  former  with  one  small  bract  under  the  perfanth,  the  female 
with  3  bracts.  Capsule  sessile,  ovoid,  of  a  hard  consistence,  about  3  or  4 
lines  long,  ending  in  3  stiff,  short  beaks. 

In  hilly,  rocky,  chiefly  limestone  districts,  in  western  and  sonthera 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  maiy 
parts  of  central  and  western  France.  In  Britain,  only  in  some  localities 
in  southern  England,  and  even  there  it  is  doubted  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  introduced,  as  it  has  long  been  much  planted  in  shrubberies,  fl 
spring.  The  Box  used  for  edging  in  gardens  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  same 
species. 


LXIX.  EMPETEACEJE.    THE  EMPETEUM  FAMILY. 

A  family  or  genus  of  six  or  seven  European  or  North 
American  species,  whose  affinities  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  The  structure  and  position  of  the  seeds  prevent 
its  union  with  Euphorhiacece  to  which  it  might  in  other  re* 
Bpects  be  technically  referred. 
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I.  EMPBTBTTM.    CEOWBERRY. 

Low,  creeping,  heath-like  shmbs,  with  small,  crowded,  entire,  evergreen, 
leaves,  and  minute,  axillary,  dioecious  flowers.  Perianth  of  6  scales  in  2 
rows,  with  6  external,  similar,  bnt  smaller  bracts.  Stamens  3  in  the  male 
flowers.  Style  in  the  females  very  short,  divided  into  six  or  more  radiating 
and  toothed  or  divided  stigmas.  Ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  stigmas,  and 
a  single  erect  ovule  in  each.  Fruit  a  small  berry-like  drupe,  containing 
several  small  1 -seeded  stones.    Embryo  slender,  in  a  copious  albumen. 

1.  Bmpetnmi  nlffnuiif  Linn.    Common  Crowberrj. 

A  glabrous  plant,  forming  spreading,  thickly  branched  tufts,  like  those 
of  Lotseleuriaj  often  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  crowded  evergreen  leaves 
scarcely  2  lines  long  with  their  edges  rolled  back  as  in  Heaths.  Flowers 
sessile,  very  minute,  the  stamens  of  the  males  protruding  from  the  perianth 
on  slender  filaments.    Fruit  black,  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

In  mountain  heaths  and  bogs,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
very  abundant  at  high  northern  and  Arctic  latitudes,  and  quite  alpine  in 
southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Common  in  Scotland,  in  northern  and 
western  England,  and  in  Ireland,  but  now  probably  extinct  in  southern 
England.    Fl,  spring. 


LXX.  CALIITEICHINRE.    THE  CALLITRIOHE 
FAMILY. 

Aquatic,  floating  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves, 
and  minute  unisexual  flowers  in  their  axils.  No  perianth. 
Ovary  and  fruit  either  1 -seeded  or  4-lobed,  with  1  seed  in  each 
lobe. 

Two  genera,  each  of  a  single  species,  always  placed  next  each  other, 
though  not  usually  united  into  one  family.  Allied  in  many  respects  to 
HaloragecBf  they  are  sometimes  placed  next  to  them ;  but  there  is  no 
perianth,  and  they  are  therefore  more  frequently  enumerated  amongst 
anomalous  MonochlamydeB. 

I.  CEBATOPHYLLTTM.     CEEATOPHYLL. 

Leaves  whorled  and  dissected.  Stamens  several.  Style  1.  Ovary  and 
fruit  entire,  with  a  single  seed. 

1.  Ceratopliyllam  demersum,  linn.    Common  Ceratophyll. 

(C  submersum,  Brit  Fl.  JSbmwort.) 
A  glabrous  perennial,  the  stems  floiit'iDg  like  those  of  a  MyriophylluMy 
and  the  leaves  are  whorled  in  the  same  manner,  but  instead  of  being 
pinnately  divided  they  are  twice  or  thrice  forked,  with  linear  often  fine  and 
subulate  segments,  usually  slightly  toothed  on  the  edge.  Flowers  small, 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  minute 
bracts,  but  without  any  real  perianth;  the  males  consisting  of  12  to  20 
sessile  oblong  anthers,  the  females  of  a  small  ovary  with  a  simple  style. 
Fruit  an  ovoid,  slightly  compregsed  nut,  2  to  3  lines  long,  either  smooth  or 
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with  a  few  tubercles  or  prickles,  either  scattered  over  the  surface  or  united 
in  a  slightly  prominent  wing  round  the  edge. 

In  pools,  slow  streams,  and  shallow  margins  of  lakes,  dispersed  almost 
all  over  the  globe.  Not  uncommon  in  Britaio.  Fl.  summer ^  but  very 
seldom. 


II.  CAILITEICHE.    CALLITRICHE. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Stamens  solitary.  Styles  2.  Ovary  and  fruit 
4-lobed  and  4-seeded. 

1.  CalUtriohe  aquatlcaf  Sm.    Common  CaUltriobe. 

(C  autumnalis  and  C,  pedunctUata,  Brit.  Fl.     C,  plati/carpa  and  C,  hamu- 
latdi  Bab.  Man.) 

A  glabrous,  slender  perennial,  either  floating  in  water  or  creeping  and 
rooting  in  wet  mud,  flowering  young  so  as  to  appear  annual,  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  Leaves  either  all  obovate  or 
oblong,  1  to  6  lines  long,  or  the  lower  submerged  ones  narrow-linear,  and 
obtuse  or  notched  at  the  top ;  the  upper  ones  ol:Svate,  and  spreading  in  little 
tufts  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  all  submerged  and  linear.  Flowers 
minute,  usually  solitary  in  each  axil,  between  2  minute  bracts  varying  much 
in  size  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting.  Male  flowers  consisting  of  a  single 
stamen  with  a  conspicuous  filament;  the  females  of  a  sessile  or  stalked 
ovary,  with  2  erect  or  recurved  styles.  Fruit  from  i  to  1  line  in  diameter, 
the  lobes  either  rounded  or  keeled  on  the  edge,  or  surrounded  by  a  nanbw 
wing. 

In  shallow  waters  or  wet  mud,  dispersed  all  over  the  globe.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  season.  It  has  been  variously  divided  into 
from  2  to  about  20  supposed  species,  from  slight  differences  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  fruits,  the  direction  of  the  styles,  in  the  bracts,  etc.,  or  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  upper  obovate  leaves ;  but  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters which  have  been  given,  all  fail  when  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
specimens  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


LXXI.  UETICACEiE.    THE  NETTLE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or,  in  exotic  genera,  trees-  or  shmbs,  with  leaves 
usually  rough  or  stinging,  more  or  less  conspicuous  stipules, 
and  small,  herbaceous,  unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  in  the 
males  regular  and  simple.  Stamens  as  many  as  segment^  of 
the  perianth  and  opposite  to  them,  or  rarely  fewer.  Perianth 
of  the  females  often  less  divided.  Ovary  free  or  rarely  adhe- 
rent to  the  perianth,  with  a  single  ovule,  and  1  or  2  styles  or 
stigmas.  Fruit  small,  1- seeded,  dry  or  rarely  succulent.  Seed 
with  or  without  albumen,  the  radicle  pointing  upwards. 

A  very  large  Order,  chiefly  tropical,  of  which  the  few  British  spedes 
give  a  very  inadequate  idea.   It  is  readily  distinguished  from  Euphofhiam 
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;  hj  the  single-seeded  fruit,  from  Amentaoea  by  the  regular  perianth  of  the 
male  flowers. 

:  Erect  herbs.    Leaves  opposite         .       .       .       .       ,       .       .       .1.  XJrtica. 

Siect  or  proonmbent  herb.    Leaves  alternate 2.  Pari^taria. 

Tall  twiner.    Leaves  opposite 8.  Humui-us. 

Among  exotic  genera  in  culti ration  may  be  mentioned  the  Hemp  (Can- 
nabis), which,  although  an  erect  herb,  is  in  many  respects  allied  to  the  Hop; 
the  Fig  (Ficus),  in  which  the  flowers  are  collected  in  great  numbers  within- 
side  a  succulent  receptacle,  popularly  called  the  fruit ;  and  the  Mulberry 
'  {M^jru6)y  in  which  the  flowers  are  collected  in  heads  on  the  outside  of  a  re- 
ceptacle, and  become  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

I.  TTETICA.    NETTLE. 

Erect  herbs,  with  stinging  hairs  and  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  in  axillary 
clusters  or  spikes ;  the  males  with  a  perianth  of  4  segments  and  4  stamens ; 
the  females  with  a  perianth  of  2  segments,  or,  if  4,  the  2  inner  ones  larger. 
Fruit  a  flattened  seed-like  nut,  enclosed  in  the  perianth.  Stigma  single, 
sessile,  and  tufted. 

A  considerable  genus,  generally  distributed  oyer  the  globe. 

Annual  and  monoecions.    Flowers  in  nearly  sessile  short  closters     .  1.  U.  urens. 
Annual  and  monoecious.    Male  flowers  in  loose  spikes.    Females  in 

stalked,  globular  heads 2.  U.pUulifera. 

Perennial,  ucroally  dicecious.    Flowers  in  branched  spikes        .       .  Z.  U.  dioica, 

1.  Urtloa  arenSf  Linn.    Small  XTettAe. 

An  erect,  branching  annual,  seldom  above  a  foot  high  and  often  only  a 
few  inches,  glabrous  with  the  exception  of  the  stiff,  stinging  hairs.  Leaves 
ovate  or  elliptical,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed,  more  tender  than  in  the 
two  other  species.  Flowers  male  and  female  intermixed,  in  small,  loose, 
almost  sessile  axillary  clusters. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  in  ricn  soils,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  car- 
ried out  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Common  in 
Britain.    Fl.  the  whole  season. 

2.  Vrtica  pUallfera*  Linn.    Roman  XTettle. 

An  annual  like  the  last,  but  coarser  and  taller,  attaining  2  feet,  and  very 
stinging.  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed. 
Male  flowers  in  little,  distinct  clusters,  along  peduncles  often  as  long  as  the 
leaves ;  the  females  in  globular  heads,  on  the  summit  of  a  peduncle  from  i 
to  1  inch  long.  "When  in  fruit  these  heads  are  4  or  6  lines  in  diameter,  and 
thickly  beset  with  stinging  bristles. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe.  Further  north 
only  as  an  introduced  weed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  habitations, 
and  as  such  occurs  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  England.  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 

3.  Vrtica  dloloay  Linn.    Common  XTettle. 

^ootstock  perennial  and  creeping.  Stems  erect,  2  or  3  feet  high,  the 
whole  plant  of  a  dark  green,  and  more  or  less  downy,  besides  the  copious 
stinging  bristles.  Lower  leaves  cordate-ovate,  the  upper  ones  more  or  less 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  point,  coarsely  tootiied.    Flowers  usually  dio&ci* 
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0U8,  both  the  males  and  females  clustered  in  axillary,  branched,  spreading 
spikes,  usually  about  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

Along  hedges,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  carried 
out  as  a  weed  to  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Common  in  Britain.  FL  summer 
and  autumn. 


IL  PABIETABIA.    PELLITORY. 

Herbs,  with  alternate,  often  entire  leaves,  and  not  stinging.  Floweis  in 
small  axillary  clusters,  surrounded  by  a  few  bracts,  often  united  into  a  small 
involucre.  Male  flowers  like  those  of  Uriica,  but  usually  very  few.  Females 
with  a  tubular  or  campanulate,  4-lobed  perianth,  enclosing  the  ovary  and 
adhering  to  the  seed-like  fruit.  Stigma  single,  tufted,  sessile  or  with  a 
distinct  style.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
become  enlarged  after  flowering,  but  seldom  ripen  their  seed, 

A  genus  of  several  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  r^oa  and 
central  Asia,  with  one  American  one  widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world. 

1.  Parletarla  offiolnalls,  Linn.    VTaU  PeUltarj. 
(P.  diffusa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  small,  branching  perennial,  erect  the  first  year,  afterwards  usoallj 
diffuse  or  procumbent,  6  inches  or  rarely  a  foot  long,  more  or  less  downy 
with  short  soft  hairs.  I^eaves  stalked,  varying  from  ovate  to  oblong,  qoita 
entire.  Flowers  in.  sessile  clusters,  the  involucre  very  small,  consisting  of  2 
or  3  divided  bracts. 

On  old  walls,  and  In  waste,  stony  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bos- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland,  but  rare  in  the  north.    FL  the  whole  summer. 


m.  KVMJJLVB.    HOP. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  all  other  Urticacea  by  its  twining  haWt, 
by  the  inflorescence,  and  by  the  seed,  which  contains  a  flat,  spirally  coiled 
embryo,  without  albumen. 

1.  Bamuliu  Kapulns,  Linn.    Common  Bop. 

Bootstock  perennial,  the  stems  annual,  but  twining  to  a  considerable 
height  over  bushes  and  small  trees.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  deeply  3-  or  5-lobed,  and  sharply  toothed,  very  rough  but  not  sting- 
ing. Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  in  loose  panicles  in  the  upper  axils,  small, 
and  of  a  yellowish-green.  Perianth  of  5  segments.  Stamens  5.  Female 
flowers  in  shortly  stalked,  axiUary,  ovoid  or  globular  spikes  or  heads,  con- 
spicuous for  their  broad,  closely-packed  bracts,  each  with  2  sessile  flowers 
in  its  axil.  Perianth  a  concave  scale  enclosing  the  ovary.  Stigmas  2,  long 
and  linear.  After  flowering  the  scales  of  the  spike  (often  called  a  cone)  be- 
come much  enlarged,  quite  coDcealing  the  seed-like  fruits. 

In  hedges,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  all  over  Europe  and  central  and 
Bussian  Asia,  except  Uie  extreme  north.    Extends  over  England,  Irdaod, 
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and  here  and  there  into  Scotland,  but  probably,  in  the  north  at  least,  only 
as  an  introduced  plant,  haying  long  been  in  general  cultivation.  FT, 
summer. 


LXXn.  ULMACEiE.    THE  ELM  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  diflFering  from  Urticdcece  in  their  flowers 
mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  the  ovary  generally  2 -celled  al- 
though the  fruit  has  but  one  seed. 

Besides  Uhrms  there  are  but  very  few  genera,  either  tropical  or  from  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  northern  hemispheie. 

I.  TTLMTTS.    ELM. 

Trees,  with  alternate,  deciduous  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  clusters,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves  on  the  preceding  year's  wood.  Perianth  campa- 
nulate,  with  4  to  6  short  lobes  or  teeth,  and  as  many  stamens.  Ovary  flat, 
with  2  short,  diverging  styles,  and  divided  into  2  cells,  each  with  a  single 
pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  flat,  thin,  and  leaf-like,  slightJy  thickened  in  the 
centre,  where  it  contains  one  pendulous  seed. 

A  small  genus,  spread  oyer  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Fruit  slightly  notched  at  the  top,  the  Beed-bearing  cavity  placed  con- 
siderably below  the  notch 1.  CT.  montana. 

Fruit  deeply  notched,  the  notch  almoet  reaching  the  seed-bearing 

cavity 3.  U.  eatnpettri*. 

1.  iriiniui  montana*  Sm.    TRTjoli  Blm. 

(U,  campestris,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  tree  of  considerable  size  and  picturesque  form ;  the  large  branches 
spreading  from  near  the  base  unless  when  drawn  up  in  its  youth.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  broadly  ovate,  bordered  with  double  teeth,  and  very  unequal 
or  oblique  at  the  base,  usually  rough  on  the  upper  side  and  downy  under- 
neath. Flowers  reddish,  in  dense  clusters,  surrounded  by  brownish  bracts, 
which  soon  fall  off;  the  pedicels  scarcely  as  long  as  the  perianth.  Fruits 
green  and  leaf-like,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  6  to  9  lines  long,  with  a 
small  notch  at  the  top  ;  the  seed  suspended  in  a  small  cavity  near  the  centre 
of  the  fruit. 

Chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  it 
is  the  common  wild  Elm  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  and  western 
England,  but  seldom  planted,  and  rare  in  south-eastern  England,  where  a 
variety  of  U.  campestris  is  often  called  wi/ch  Elm,  Fl,  early  spring,  before 
the  leaves  come  out. 

2.  mmns  oampestriSf  Sm.    Common  Sim. 

(Jf,  suberosay  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  near  V,  montana^  and  many  botanists  consider  the  two  races  as 
forming  but  one  species.  The  JJ.  campestris  appears  however  to  be  gene- 
rally, u  not  constantly,  distingpshed  by  the  fruit,  which  is  deeply  notched, 
the  top  of  the  seed-bearing  cavity  almost  reaching  the  notch.    It  is  usnallv 
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also  a  taller  and  stiaighter-growiDg  tree,  attaining  in  rich  soils  above  a 
hundred  feet ;  the  young  branches  are  more  slender,  and  the  leaves  usually 
smaller  and  less  coarse ;  but  all  these  characters  are  very  variable. 

Widely  spread  over  central,  southern,  and  eastern  Europe,  andveetem 
Asia,  and  the  most  generally  planted  species.  In  Britain,  it  is  the  most 
frequent  one  in  central,  southern,  and  eastern  England,  but  in  the  north  and 
the  west  only  where  planted.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  it  be  reaUjin- 
d^enous  anywhere  in  Britain.  Fl.  early  springy  before  the  leaves  come  ovi. 
It  varies  with  the  leaves  nearly  smooth  and  glabrous,  and  the  bark  becomes 
corky,  even  on  the  young  branches,  more  frequently  than  in  U,  motUana ; 
but  the  supposed  species  established  on  these  characters  do  not  come  troe 
from  seed. 


LXXIII.  AMEBTTACEE.    THE  CATKIN  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  flat  leaves,  nsnally  with  sti- 
pnles,  and  small,  nnisexnal  flowers,  in  cylindrical,  oblong,  or 
globular  spikes,  called  cathins,  which  are  usually  dense  wiA 
closely  packed,  scale-like  bracts,  rarely  loose,  or  with  minute 
deciduous  scales.  Stamens  in  the  male  catkins  2  or  more 
(rarely  united  into  1)  within  each  scale,  usually  accompanied 
by  2  or  more  smaller  scales,  either  distinct  or  forming  in  a 
few  cases  an  irregular  or  obHque  perianth,  or  rarely  entirely 
deficient.  Female  catkins  either  ifl^e  the  males,  with  1,  2,  or 
3  flowers  within  each  scale,  or  reduced  to  a  sessile  bud,  with  2 
or  3  flowers  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  lower  empty 
scales  of  the  catkin ;  within  each  scale  are  also  usually  2  or  3 
inner  scales.  Perianth  none,  or  closely  combined  with  the 
ovary,  with  a  minute,  free,  or  entire  toothed  border.  Ovary 
1 -celled  or  several-celled,  with  2  or  more  styles,  always  result- 
ing in  a  1-celled  fruit,  which  is  either  a  1-seeded  nut,  or  a 
several-seeded  capsule  opening  in  2  valves.  The  catkin-scales, 
or  the  inner  scales,  or  both,  usually  .persist,  and  are  sometimes 
enlarged  into  an  involucre,  either  around  or  under  the  fruit. 
Seeds  without  albumen,  at  least  in  the  British  genera. 

An  extensive  family,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  where  it  often  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  forest-trees.  Minor  differences,  chiefly  in  the  female 
flowers,  have  induced  its  division  into  several  tribes,  often  considered  as  in- 
dependent families,  but  as  a  whole  it  forms  a  natural  as  well  as  a  distinct 
group.  Among  the  few  British  plants  that  have  their  inflorescence  at  all 
resembling  catkins,  Hippophae  is  readily  distingiushed  by  the  berry-like 
fruits  and  scurfy  foliage,  tflmue  by  its  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  Con\ftr^ 
by  their  peculiar  foliage,  independently  of  the  important  character  of  the 
naked  seeci«.  ^ 

Tree  or  shrub,  injlowr. 

Scales  of  tbe  male  catldiis  broad,  imbricated.    Anthers  longer  than 
their  filaments. 
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Hale  and  female  oatidns  short,  seisUe,  and  erect      .       .  .1.  Mtbioa. 

Male  oatkins  cylindrical,  usnally  pendnlons. 
Three  distinct  flowers,  each  with  4  stamens,  nnder  each  scale  of 

the  male  catkins.    Female  catkins  small,  ovoid     .  .       .    S.  Alnus. 

Stamens  6  to  13  within  each  scale,  not  in  distinct  flowers. 
Scales  of  the  male  catkins  stalked.    Female  catkins  cylindrioaL    .    3.  Bbtdia. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  sessile. 

Stamens  at  the  base  of  the  scale.    Female  catkins  looee,  with  

narrow  soalea 4.  Cibpinits. 

Stamens  on  the  scale  itself.    Female  oatkifui  sessile  and  badlike  .    6.  Ck)RTLU8. 
Scales  of  the  male  catkins  narrow-linear,  or  divided,  or  very  minute. 
Anthers  small,  on  slender  filaments. 
Flowers  dUxcUnu.    CatkirUt  both  male  and  female ,  eyUndrteal,  eompaetf 
and  vniaUy  aUky-hairy. 
Oatkin-scales  entire.    Stamens  S,  rarely  8  to  6,  with  1  or  8  gland- 
like  inner  scales 8.  Salk. 

GatUn-scales  jagged.    Stamens  several,  in  an  obliqne,  oiQ>-8haped 

perianth 9.  POPULUS. 

FUmer9  mcneecious, 
Male  catkins  slender  and  intermpted.     Female  flowers  in  small, 

sessile  or  shortly-etalked  dusters     .......    7.  QusRons. 

Male  catkins  globular,  on  pendulous  staUce.    Females  erect,  glo- 
bular, softly  hairy 6.  Fagus. 

Tree  or  thrubf  in  fruit, 

Capsolee  (in  catkins)  opening  in  2  valves.    Seeds  minute,  with  a  toft  of 
long,  cottony  hairs. 
Scales  of  the  catkin  entire.    Leaves  on  short  or  rather  stiff  stalks         .    8.  Salix. 
Scales  of  the  catkin  jagged.    Leaves  on  long  staUcs,  very  broad,  shaking 

with  wind 9.  Populitb. 

Knts  l-seeded. 
Sittt  »mall,  in  compact  catHnt. 

Nuts  slightly  succulent,  and  resinous  ontedde 1.  Mtrioa. 

Nuts  flat  and  quite  dry. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  thin  and  deciduous.    Nuts  winged   .       .       .    8.  Bbtula. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  hard,  remaining  after  the  nuts  have  fallen       .    2.  Aums. 
Nuts  solitarpy  or  in  clusters^  or  in  loose  spikes,  wholly  or  partially 
enclosed  in  an  involucre. 
Nut  small,  in  loose  spikes,  each  in  a  3-lobed,  leai^  involucre       .       .    4.  CABPiNns. 
Nuts  solitary  or  clustered,  eadi  in  an  involucre  adhering  to  it  at 

the  base,  with  leafy,  jagged  lobes 5.  Oortlub. 

Nuts  (acorns)  projecting  from  a  short,  cup- shaped  involucre      .       •    7.  Querous. 
Nuts  completdy  endosed  in  a  prickly  involucre 6.  Fagus. 

These  nine  genera  are  distributed  by  modern  botanists  into  four  tribes 
or  orders :  MYBiCACEis,  limited  to  Mi/rica;  Bbtuiacks,  including  Alnus  and 
Betula ;  Oupulifbilb,  comprising  Carpinus,  Corylus^  Fagits^  and  Qtiereus ; 
and  Salicine^,  for  Salix  and  Popukis. 

Among  trees  generally  planted  in  Britain,  belonging  to  exotic  genera  of 
Amentacea  or  their  allies,  are  the  Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea),  with  the 
flowers  nearly  of  an  Oak^  but  the  nuts  completely  enclosed  in  a  prickly 
involucre,  as  in  Fagus ;  two  or  three  species  of  Plane  (Platanus),  with 
both  male  and  female  catkins  globular  and  pendulous,  the  flowers  inter- 
mixed with  bristly  hairs,  and  differing  slightly  from  the  family  in  their 
albuminous  seeds ;  and  two  or  three  species  of  Wahut  (Juglans)^  which  in 
their  pinnated  leaves  and  more  perfect  perianth  show  an  approach  to 
Terebinthacea, 

I.  MYBICA.    GALE. 

Shrubs,  with  resinous,  dotted  leaves.  Flowers  dioMsious,  in  short,  sessile 
catkins ;  the  scales  imbricated,  without  inner  scales.  Male  catkins  with  4 
or  8  stamens  within  each  scale,  the  .anthers  nearly  sessile,  and  no  perianth. 
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Females  with  2  ovaries  within  each  scale ;  perianth  adhering  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  with  2  lateral,  projecting  lobes.  Stigmas  2,  linear.  Fruit  a 
small,  resinous  or  nearly  drupe-like,  globular  nut,  with  1  erect  seed. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  dispersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  or  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  tropics.  Associated  with  two  or 
three  small  North  American  or  South  African  genera,  it  forms  a  distinct 
tribe,  approaching  Hippophae  in  the  2-lobed  female  perianth  and  almost 
drupe-like  nut. 

1.  Myrica  CkUe,  Linn.    Sweet  Oale. 

An  erect  shrub,  of  2  or  3  feet,  fragrant  when  rubbed.  Leaves  deciduous, 
cuneate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed  towards  the  top,  and  often 
rather  downy  underneath.  Catkins  sessile  along  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
the  males  scarcely  6  lines  long,  with  spreading,  concave,  shining  scales ;  the 
females  much  shorter,  the  long  styles  protruding  from  the  scales.  Fruiting 
catkins  somewhat  lengthened ;  the  globular,  resinous  nuts  scarcely  aboTO  a 
line  in  diameter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. Abundant  in  Scotland,  northern  England  and  Ireland,  rarer  is  the 
south  and  east  of  England.    Fl.  spring,  before  the  leaves  are  out. 


n.  ALNTTS.    ALDEE. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  usually  penduloos, 
with  broad,  almost  sessile  scales.  Stamens  12  within  each  scale,  the  anthers 
on  very  short  filaments,  with  a  small  scale  under  each,  usually  forming  3 
distinct,  nearly  regular,  4-cleft  perianths.  Female  catkins  short,  closely 
imbricated  ;  the  scales  entire,  with  2,  rarely  3,  smaller  inner  scales.  Ovaries 
2  within  each  scale,  2-celled,  with  a  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2. 
Fruiting  catkin  ovoid,  the  scales  (formed  of  the  catkin-scale,  with  the  2 
inner  ones  combined)  hard,  almost  woody,  remaining  after  the  nuts  hare 
fallen.    Nuts  small  and  seed-like,  without  wings. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  Hemisphere,  closely  connected 
with  Betula  through  some  intermediate  exotic  species. 

1.  Alnns  grluttaosiUv  Linn.    Common  Alder. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  of  a  dark  hue.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  ovate  or 
orbicular,  sharply  toothed,  and  occasionally  lobed,  glabrous  or  with  a  little 
down  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under  side.  Catkins  2  or  3  together, 
in  terminal  clusters  or  small  panicles  ;  the  males  long,  loose,  and  droop- 
ing ;  the  females  not  htilf  an  inch  long,  with  the  styles  slightly  protruding. 
In  the  fruiting  catkin  the  scales  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  miniature  fi^ 
cone. 

In  wet  woods,  borders  of  streams,  and  wet  pastures,  in  Europe  and 
•western  Asia,  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl.  early  spring^  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out^  the  catkins  having  been 
formed  the  previous  autumn. 
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ra.  BETXTLA.    BERCH. 

Flowers  monoBcious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  usually  pendulous, 
with  broad,  shortly  stalked  scales.  Stamens  8  to  12  within  each  scale,  the 
anthers  on  very  short  filaments,  the  cells  distinct,  some  with  a  small  scale 
underneath,  and  all  irregularly  arranged  in  3  flowers.  Female  catkins 
cylindrical  and  compact,  each  scale  with  2  small  scales  inside,  and  3,  rartly 
more,  flowers.  No  perianth.  Ovary  flat,  with  2  styles  and  2  cells,  with  a 
pendulous  orule  in  each.  In  the  fruiting  catkin  the  scales  (formed  of  tlie 
catkin-scale,  with  the  2  inner  ones  combined)  are  somewhat  enlarged  and 
3-lobed,  falling  off  with  the  nuts,  which  are  small  and  seed-like,  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  a  scarious  wing. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  not  reaching 
the  tropics. 

Tree,  with  broadly  ovate,  usually  pointed  leaves 1.  B.aJha, 

Shnib,  with  small,  orbicular  leaves S.  B.nana, 

1.  BetQla  alba*  Linn.     Common  BIreli. 

{B.  glutinosa^  Bab.  Man.) 

An  elegant  tree,  with  slender,  often  gracefully  drooping  branches,  the 
white  bark  of  the  trunk  readily  peeling  off  in  layers.  Leaves  usually 
broadly  ovate,  taper-pointed,  and  toothed,  but  varying  from  rhomboidal  to 
triangular  or  broadly  rx>rdate,  often  trembling  on  their  slender  stalks  like 
those  of  the  Aspen,  glabrous  and  shining,  with  minute  glandular  dots  when 
young.  Male  catkins  drooping,  1  to  2  inches  long;  the  females  shortly 
stalked,  about  6  inches  long  when  in  flower.  Fruiting  catkins  1  to  1^ 
inches,  the  scales  wedge-shaped,  fully  2  lines  long,  broadly  3-lobed. 

In  woods,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  more  limited  to  mountain  districts  in  southern  Europe.  Extends 
all  over  Britain.    Fl,  spring ^  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out, 

2.  Betiila  nana,  Linn.    Swarf  Blrcb. 

Usually  a  small  shrub,  but  when  left  to  itself  will  form  a  tree  of  20  feet. 
Leaves  very  shortly  stalked,  nearly  orbicular,  seldom  above  half  an  inch 
long,  and  not  pointed.  Catkins  small  and  sessile,  the  males  oblong  or 
shortly  cylindrical,  the  females  scarcely  above  3  lines  long.  Fruiting  cat- 
kins about  6  lines  long,  the  scales  not  so  thin,  nor  falling  off  so  readily  as 
in  5.  alba. 

In  moors  and  bogs,  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in  the 
great  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe  ani  Asia.  Not  imcommon  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  rare  in  the  north  of  England,  and  unknown  in 
Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


IV.  CAEPIKTTS.    HORNBEAM. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  with  broad,  sessile 
scales.  Stamens  about  12  within  each  scale,  without  inner  scales  or  pe- 
rianth ;  the  anther-cells  distinct,  on  very  short,  forked  filaments.  Female 
catkins  slender  and  loose,  the  scales  lanceolate  and  deciduous.  Flowers  2 
within  each  scale,  each  one  enclosed  in  a  hairy,  unequally  3-lobed  inner 
scale.    Perianth    combined  with   the   ovary  at  the  base,  with  a  minute 
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toothed  border.  0?apy  2-celled,  with  a  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell 
Styles  2.  Fruiting  catkin  much  elongated,  the  inner  scales  enlarged  into 
long,  leafy,  unequally  3-lobed  bracts,  each  enclosing  at  its  base  a  small  nut. 
There  are  but  very  few  European,  Asiatic,  or  North  American  species, 
differing  slightly  from  each  other  in  the  shape  of  the  fruiting  bracts. 

1.  Oarplmis  BetaliiSf  Linn.    Common  Hornbeam. 

A  small  tree,  with  numerous  short,  slender  branches.  Leaves  stalked, 
ovate,  pointed,  doubly  toothed,  with  parallel  veins  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  usually  downy  in  their  axils  underneath.  Male  catkins  sessile, 
about  1^  inches  long,  less  drooping  than  in  the  allied  genera ;  the  antheis 
crowned  by  little  tufts  of  hairs.  Female  catkins  slender,  the  finuting  ones 
often  several  inches  long,  and  conspicuous  for  their  long,  leaf-like  bracts; 
the  central  lobe  lanceolate,  1  to  1^  inches  long.  Nut  small,  ovoid,  with 
prominent  ribs. 

In  central  and  south-eastern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Cau- 
casus and  northwards  to  southern  Sweden.  In  Britain  it  was  formerly 
much  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  is  believed  to  be  truly  indigenons  in 
some  parts  of  Eastern  England,    Fl.  springy  as  the  leaves  come  out. 


V.  COEYLTFS.    HAZEL. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  cylindrical  catkins,  with  broad,  sessile 
scales,  each  with  2  small  lobes  or  adherent  scales  inside.  Stamens  about  8, 
irregularly  inserted  on  the  scale  itself,  without  any  perianth ;  the  aDthe^ 
cells  distinct,  on  very  short,  forked  filaments.  Female  catkins  very  small, 
forming  a  sessile  bud,  with  closely  packed,  narrow  scales,  the  outer  ones 
empty.  Flowers  2  within  each  scale,  crowded  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
catkin,  each  one  enclosed  in  a  minute  jagged  inner  scale.  PeriaDth  com- 
bined with  the  ovary  at  the  base,  with  a  minute  toothed  border.  Ovary  2- 
celled,  with  a  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Styles  2.  Fruits  usiiaDy 
clustered,  each  consisting  of  a  hard  nut,  nearly  enclosed  in  a  leafy  involu- 
cre, imequally  lobed  and  jagged,  formed  of  the  very  much  enlarged  inner 
scales  of  the  catkin. 

A  genus  of  but  very  few  species,  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Corylos  ATellana*  Linn.    Common  Hazel. 

(Nut,  Hazel-nut,  Cob-nut.  Filbert.) 
A  shrub,  or  sometimes  a  small  tree.  Leaves  broadly  obovate  or  orbi- 
cular, doubly  toothed  or  slighly  lobed,  coarse  and  downy  on  both  sides. 
Male  catkins  drooping,  1 J  to  2  inches  long;  the  females  resembling  small 
leaf-buds,  with  shortly  protruding,  red  stigmas.  After  flowering  the 
minute  inner  bracts  enlarge  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  form  the  leafy  involucre 
commonly  called  the  husk  of  the  nut. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  are  out. 
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VI.  FAGTTS.    BEECH.     ^ 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  globular,  pendulous  catkins ;  the  scales 
small,  and  falling  off  very  early.  Perianth  campanulate,  shortly  stalked,  4- 
to  6-lobed  (formed  of  the  inner  scales  within  each  catkin-scale),  containing 
8  to  12  stamens,  with  long  protruding  filaments  and  small  anthers.  Female 
catkins  globular,  almost  sessile,  the  scales  linear,  with  numerous,  closely 
packed,  filiform  inner  scales,  all  empty  except  the  uppermost,  and  forming 
an  involucre  round  2  or  3  flowers,  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  catkin.  Pe- 
rianth combined  with  the  ovary  at  its  base,  bordered  by  4  or  5  short  lobes. 
Ovary  3-celled,  with  2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  3.  Nuts  2 
or  3,  enclosed  in  a  hard,  prickly  involucre,  composed  of  the  combined  outer 
and  inner  scales  of  the  catkin,  and  opening  in  4  valves. 

Besides  the  single  northern  genus,  the  species  comprises  several  from 
Antarctic  America. 

1.  TtLgum  sylvatloaf  Linn.    Common  Beeeb. 

A  tall  tree,  with  a  straight,  smooth  trunk,  and  large,  dense  head.  Leaves 
shortly  stalkec],  ovate,  entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  silky  when  young,  gla- 
brous when  full-grown.  Catkins  or  fiower-heads  softly  silky-hairy,  the  m^les 
4  to  6  lines  diameter,  on  slender,  drooping  peduncles  1  to  1^  inches  long, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  flowers.  Female  catkins  nearly  as  large,  but 
on  a  very  short,  erect  peduncle.  Fruiting  catkin  about  }  inch  diameter ; 
the  prickles  rather  soft  and  silky,  contaimng  2  or  3  triangular  nuts,  com- 
momy  called  mast. 

In  temperate  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  north- 
ward into  southern  Scandinavia,  becoming  rather  a  mountain  plant  in  south- 
em  Europe.  Extensively  planted  in  Britain,  establishing  itself  readily  as 
a  naturalised  tree,  and  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  the  flatter  districts 
of  England.    Fl.  spring. 


VII.  aUEECUS.    OAK. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  in  slender,  pendulous  catkins  or  spikes, 
usually  interrupted,  without  any  or  with  only  very  small  catkin-scales. 
Stamens  6  to  12,  with  similar  filaments,  surrounded  by  about  as  many  nar- 
row scales,  sometimes  united  into  an  irregular  perianth.  Female  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered,  each  one  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  small  imbri- 
cated scales.  Perianth  adherent  tx)  the  ovary  at  its  base,  with  a  short 
toothed  border.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Style  3-lobed.  Nut  or  acorn  oblong,  ovoid,  or  globular,  protruding  from  a 
woody  cup  or  involucre  formed  by  the  enlarged  scales. 

A  very  numerous  genus,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  excepting  the  extreme  north,  but  only  penetrating  into  the 
tropics  along  the  chain  of  the  Andes  or  in  the  Moluccas.  Many  exotic 
species  have  evergreen  or  entire  leaves,  or  are  mere  shrubs,  but  are  all  readily 
recognised  by  the  fruit,  in  which  the  involucre  never  so  completely  encloses 
the  nut  as  in  the  Chestnut  and  Beech.  Among  the  most  frequent  in  our 
plantations  may  be  mentioned  the  evergreen  or  Hex  O.  {Q.  Hex)  from 
southern  Europe,  the  Cork-tree  ( Q.  svher)  from  south-western  Europe,  the 
Turkey  or  moss-cupped  0.  ( Q.  Cerris)  from  south-eastern  Europe,  the  red 
0.  (Q.  rubra),  and  some  others,  from  North  America, 
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1.  Qaerous  Robnr,  Linii.    BrItiBh  Oak. 

A  stately  tree,  the  longest  li  ved  among  the  natives  of  our  islands.  Leayes 
deciduous,  although  in  some  varieties  they  will  remain  through  a  great  part 
of  the  winter,  usually  obovate  or  oblong,  irregularly  sinuate  op  almost 
pinnatifid ;  the  lobes  usually  obtuse,  glabrous  or  (rarely  in  Britain)  downy 
underneath.  Cup  very  much  shorter  than  the  acorn,  with  short,  obtuse, 
closely  imbricated,  often  scarcely  distinct  scales. 

Extends  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  penetrating 
along  tlie  chain  of  the  Caucasus  a  considerable  way  into  central  Asia, 
although  further  north  it  does  not  cross  the  Ural.  Fl,  spring ^  as  the  leaves 
are  coming  out.  It  varies  considerably  in  foliage  and  inflorescence,  and 
throughout  its  range  two  remarkable  forms  appear  so  definite  and  usually 
so  permanent  that  many  of  the  most  acute  botanists  regsird  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  question  of  their  specific  identity  has  been  much  discussed, 
but  the  arguments  adduced  on  each  side  are  too  long  to  be  here  entered 
into,  nor  are  they  absolutely  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  view  here  adopted, 
which  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  a  close  investigation,  carried  on  for 
many  years  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  following  are  the  two  British 
races : — 

a.  Feckmculata.  Leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked.  Fruits  either  clus- 
tered or  spiked,  above  the  middle  of  a  peduncle  varying  from  1  to  5  or 
even  6  inches  long.  The  commonest  Oak  over  the  greater  part  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  hiUy  parts  of  the  west  and 
north  it  is  less  abtmdant  and  less  constant  in  its  characters,  and  sometimes 
wholly  wanting. 

b.  Sessiliflora.  Leaves  on  footstalks  varying  from  J  to  1  inch  long. 
Fruits  solitary  or  clustered,  either  closely  sessile. on  the  branch  or  borne  on 
a  short  peduncle,  very  rarely  attaining  an  inch.  Frequently  scattered  in 
woods  of  the  pedunculate  variety,  and  then  pretty  constant  in  its  characters, 
rarely  constituting  the  mass  of  oak-woods  in  the  lower  parts  of  Britain,  but 
in  North  Wales  and  the  hilly  parts  of  northern  England  it  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  two,  and  very  much  more  variable ;  in  Ireland  said  to  be  rare 
and  local. 


Vni.  SALIX.    WILLOW. 

Leaves  variable,  but  not  triangular  nor  rhomboidal.  Stipules  often  very 
conspicuous,  but  sometimes  small  or  deficient  on  other  branches  of  the  same 
plant.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  cylindrical,  usually  silky-hairy  catkins,  with 
small,  entire  scales.  Stamens  in  the  males  2,  rarely  3,  6,  or  even  more,  or 
united  into  one,  with  slender  filaments,  and  small  anthers,  and  a  gland-like 
scale  either  between  the  stamens  and  the  axis,  or  more  rarely  between  the 
stamens  and  the  catkin-scale,  or  two  scales,  one  on  each  side,  but  no 
perianth.  Female  flowers  solitary  within  each  scale,  with  a  gland-like  inner 
scale  between  the  ovary  and  the  axis.  Ovary  conical,  sessile  or  stalked, 
one-celled,  with  several  ovules  inserted  on  2  short  parietal  placentas.  Style 
forked,  each  lobe  entire  or  shortly  2-lobed.  Fruit  a  conioil  ^apsule,  open- 
ing in  2  valves.  Seeds  several,  minute,  with  a  tuft  of  long,  white,  silky 
hairs. 

A  vast  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  world,  but  particularly  abundant 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  zone,  ascending 
high  upon  alpine  summits,  and  in  low  cotmtries  chiefly  inhabiting  wet  or 
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sandy  sitnationa.  The  great  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  many 
species,  and  the  difficulty  of  matching  the  male  and  female  specimens,  or 
the  young  and  old  leaves  of  those  species  which  flower  before  the  leaves  are 
out,  have  produced  a  multiplication  of  supposed  species,  and  a  confusion  in 
their  distinction,  beyond  all  precedent.  Thirty-eight  of  these  are  enume- 
rated in  the  British  Flora,  thirty-one  in  Babington's  Manual ;  the  following 
fifteen  are  however  all  that  appear  to  me  to  be  truly  distinct  among  the 
British  ones  ;  at  the  same  time,  reliable  observations  are  wanting  on  the 
degree  of  variation  of  particular  characters,  especially  amongst  the  moun- 
tain species,  and  it  is  certain  that  apparently  intermediate  forms  between 
very  dissimilar  species  are  not  unfrequent  in  herbaria.  These  are  in  some 
cases  taken  from  trees  or  shrubs  much  altered  by  cultivation,  in  others 
they  have  been  proved  by  several  recent  observers  to  be  natural  hybrids ; 
in  neither  case  can  they  be  considered  as  botanical  species. 

Male  catkins  sessile.    Females  sessile  or  on  very  short  peduncles,  with 
or  without  leafy  bracts. 
Stamen  1  within  each  scale,  entire  or  forked.    Leaves  narrow,  gla- 
brous or  whitish  underneath.    Anthers  usually  purple       .       .    6.  JS.  purpurea. 
Stamens  2,  distinct.    Anthers  usually  yellow. 
Leaves  very  sUky  and  white^  at  lea^t  underneath. 
Stems  erect,  twiggy.    Leayes  long,  lanceolate  or  linear     .        .    6.  S.  viminalU. 
Stems  creeping  underground.    Leaves  small,  ovate,  oblong  or 

lanceolate 10.  S.  repent. 

Leaves  glabrous,  dcvmy  or  cottony. 
Leaves  wrinkled,  usuaJly  with  a  short,  crisp  or  cottony  down, 
especially  underneath.    Capsules  pedicellate. 
Male  catkins  very  silky,  oblong.    Capsules  3  to  4  lines  long. 

Leaves  ovate  or  oblong 1.  8.  Caprea. 

Male  catkins  cylindrical,  rather  silky.    Capsules  2  to  3  lines 

long.    Leaves  mostly  obovate S.  S.  aurita. 

Leaves  not  wrinkled,  glabrous  and  downy  when  young.  Catkins 

rather  slender.    Capsules  pedicellate 9.  S.  phylicifolia. 

Leaves  not  wrinkled,  downy  or  woolly,  quite  entire.    Catkins 
dense  and  very  silky-hairy.    Cai)sules  sessile. 
Catkins  silky- white.    Capsules  about  2  lines  long    .       .       .11.  S.  Lapponum. 
Catkins  golden-yellow.    Capsules  about  8  lines  long        .       .  12.  ;Sf.  lanata. 
Male  and  female  catkins  on  short,  leafy  shoots.  ' 

Trees  or  tall  shrubs. 
Stamens  about  5.    Leaves  dark-green  and  shining  .       .       .       .    1.  ^.  pentandra. 
Stamens  3.    Leaves  green  above,  white  underneath      .       .       .    4.  ;Sf.  amygdalina. 
Stamens  2. 
Leaves  ashy-grey  or  silky-white.    Capsules  nearly  sessile  .       .    Z.  8.  alba. 
Leaves  green  or  glabrous.    Capsules  pedicellate         .        .        .    2.  S./ragilis. 
LoWf  ^reading  or  prostrate,  or  creeping  shrubs. 
Catkins  at  the  end  of  short,  leafy  shoots,  without  buds.    Stems 
procumbent,  ascending,  or  forming  low  bushes. 
Leaves  slightly  toothed.    Male  catkins  nearly  sessile.    Capsules 

pedicellate 9.  ^.  phylicifolia. 

Leaves  finely  toothed.    All  the  catkins  on  leafy  stalks.    Cap- 
sules almost  sessile 13.  jS.  myrsinites. 

Catkins  on  short  peduncles,  at  the  last  leaf  of  a  branch,  with  a 
bud  in  tlie  angle.    Stems  prostrate  or  creeping. 
Leaves  entire,  wrinkled,  white  underneath  .        .        .        ,  14.  S.  reticulata. 

Leaves  finely  toothed,  not  wrinkled,  green  on  both  sides     .       .  16.  S.  herbacea. 

The  well-known  weeping  Willow  (8.  hahylonica)  is  of  Asiatic  origin. 
The  8.  daphncndeSf  from  continental  Europe,  with  the  male  catkins  like 
those  of  8.  Caprea,  but  with  lanceolate,  pointed,  green  or  glaucous  leaves,  is 
occasionally  plarted,  and  has  been  seen  apparently  wild,  near  Cleveland  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  some  other  continental  or  North  American  species  have 
been  described  as  British  from  planted  specimens.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
British  species  are  said  to  be  also  natives  of  North  America- 
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1.  Balls  pentaiidrat  linn.    Bay  HTlllow. 

A  shrnb  or  small  tree,  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  glabrous  or  rarely  sli^tly 
silky  on  the  young  shoots,  the  twigs  green  or  yeUow.  Leaves  broadly  lan- 
ceolate or  oblong,  pointed,  finely'toothed,  thicker  and  more  smooth  and 
shining  than  in  any  other  species.  Catkins  cylindrical  and  loose,  on  short, 
lateral,  leafy  shoots  ;  the  males  1^  to  2  inches  long,  less  hairy  than  in  most 

ries.  Stamens  usually  5  but  sometimes  more,  and  there  are  almost 
iys  2  or  even  more  entire  or  divided  gland-like  scales  at  their  base. 
Ovaries  glabrous,  nearly  sessile  or  stalked.  Capsules  2  to  3  lines  long,  of  a 
yellowish-green. 

In  damp,  open  woods,  and  along  streams,  chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  ex- 
tending all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Bri- 
tain, diiefly  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Fl. 
sprinfff  rather  late, 

2.  Sails  fHirtUSf  Linn.    Craok  "WlUow. 

Very  near  8.  alba,  but  usually  a  more  bushy  though  equally  large  tree, 
and  the  foliage  green  and  glabrous,  or  very  slightly  silky  when  young ;  the 
catkins  are  rather  longer  and  looser,  the  flowers  larger,  the  capsules  more 
distinctly  pedicellate  and  much  more  tapering  at  the  top. 

Widely  distributed,  like  8,  alba,  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
extensively  cultivated,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  limits.  In  Bri- 
tain, believed  to  be  indigenous  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland. 
Fl,  spring, 

3.  Sails  alba*  Linn.    Common  IVUlow. 

A  tree  of  considerable  height,  the  foliage  of  an  ash-grey  or  whitish 
colour ;  the  young  twigs  green,  purplish,  or  bright  yellow.  Leaves  mostly 
narrow  lanceolate,  pointed  and  toothed,  but  not  so  finely  as  in  8.pentandra, 
and  when  young  silky-white  on  both  sides,  or  at  least  underneath,  often 
glabrous  when  old  but  never  of  a  bright  green.  Catkins  cylindrical  and 
loose,  on  short,  lateral  shoots,  or  leafy  peduncles.  Stamens  always  2,  nsn- 
ally  with  2  glandular  scales.  Capsule  glabrous,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  shortly 
tapering  at  the  top. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  hedgerows,  in  marshes,  along  streams,  etc, 
throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  ex- 
tensively planted.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl,  spring.  The  golden  Oskr 
{8.  vitdlina)  is  a  variety  of  this  tree,  with  bright-yellow  branches,  culti- 
vated as  an  Osier. 

4.  Sails  amygdallna,  Linn.    Almond  "Willow. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  often  flowering  as  a  shrub.  Leaves  rather  nar- 
row, lanceolate,  either  paler  or  more  frequently  nearly  white  underneath, 
but  not  silky.  Catkins  cylindrical  and  loose,  on  very  short,  leafy  shoote, 
like  those  of  8.  alba,  but  in  the  males  there  are  always  3  stamens  within 
each  scale,  and  in  the  females  the  scales  are  more  persistent,  remaining 
often  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Capsules  seldom  2  lines  long,  glabrous,  usually 
pedicellate,  and  but  little  tapering  at  the  top. 

In  moist  or  marshy  places,  in  hedges,  etc.,  all  over  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  much  cultivated  for  basket-making. 
Frequent  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 
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5*  Sallx  pnrpiireaf  Linn.    Fnrple  Willow. 

A  shrub,  decumbent  at  the  base,  or  a  small  tree ;  the  branches  twig^, 
glabrous,  yellow,  green  or  purple.  Leaves  usually  long  and  narrow,  varying 
to  oblong,  green  and  glabrous  above,  usually  whitish  or  slightly  silky  under- 
neath. Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  the  males  at  least  closely  sessile 
along  the  twigs,  with  only  very  small  bracts  at  the  base,  narrow-cylindrical 
but  closely  packed,  seldom  an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  shortly  silky ;  the 
scales  short,  obtuse,  and  tipped  with  purple.  Stamens  imited  into  an 
entire  filament  with  a  double  anther,  or  tne  filament  forked,  with  an  anther 
on  each  branch.  Capsules  cottony-white,  1  to  1^  lines  long,  usually  ses- 
sile, and  very  obtuse.  The  female  catkins,  especially  when  in  fruit,  are 
sometimes  shortly  stalked,  with  a  few  leafy  bracts  at  their  base. 

In  marshy  places,  and  on  river-banks,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  across  Russian  Asia,  and  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia ; 
some  varieties  cultivated  as  Osiers.  Spread  over  England,  Lreland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  Fl.  ea/rly  spring.  The  broader-leaved  varieties,  com- 
monly designated  as  8,  purpurea  or  8.  Helix,  appear  to  be  the  most  common, 
the  narrower-leaved  8.  rubra  chiefly  cultivated. 

6.  Sails  Tlmlnalls,  Linn.    Osier  ^HTUlow. 

(ComTnofi  Osier.) 

A  shrub,  with  long,  twiggy  branches,  usually  slightly  downy,  sometimes 
growing  into  a  small  tree.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  often  4  or  5  inches,  of 
a  silvery  white  underneath,  with  the  silky  down  more  copious  than  in  any 
other  long-leaved  species.  Catkins  cylindrical,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  with  a 
few  bracts  at  the  base,  an  inch  long  or  rather  more,  with  rather  long,  silky 
hairs.  Stamens  2,  as  in  all  the  following  species.  Capsules  downy,  about  2 
lines  long,  tapering  towards  the  top. 

Li  wet  places,  along  streams,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  the  most  commonly  cultivated  Osier.  Fre- 
quent in  Britain.  Fl.  spring.  The  8.  8mithiana,  Willd.,  or  8.  Tnollissima, 
is  a  rather  broader-leaved  variety,  with  the  capsules  more  distinctly  pedi- 
cellate. 

7.  Sails  Caprea,  Linn.    Sallow  ^RTlllow. 
{Common  8allow.) 

A  tall  shrub  or  bushy  tree.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  often  rather  large, 
seldom  tapering  at  the  top,  either  narrowed,  rounded,  or  broadly  cordate  at 
the  base,  usually  of  a  greyish  green,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  whitish 
underneath  with  a  short  crisp  down  not  silky,  entire  or  toothed,  especially 
when  old.  Stipules  usually  conspicuous,  broad  and  oblique.  Catkins  ses- 
sile, the  males  usually  closely  so,  with  a  few  broad,  scale-like  bracts  at  the 
base,  oblong-cylindrical,  an  inch  long  or  rather  more,  and  very  silky-hairy  ; 
the  females  not  quite  so  close ;  the  bracts  often  more  leafy,  and  when  in 
fruit  2  inches  long  or  more.  Capsules  downy- white,  pedicellate,  3  or  4  lines 
long,  tapering  into  a  long  beak. 

Li  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  along  streams,  etc.,  throujghout  Europe 
and  Bussian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl.  early 
spring.  It  varies  veiy  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  the 
amount  of  down,  etc.,  but  it  is  generally  distinguished  from  all  th«  poreceding 
species  by  the  cottony,  not  sil%  down,  and  wrinkled  leaves,  from  moot  of 
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the  following  by  its  larger  size.  The  grey  Sallow  (S,  cinerea^  Linn.)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  some  as  beins  more  downy,  by  others  as  less  so,  with  the 
leaves  usually  smaller,  and  the  catkins  not  quite  so  thick  and  silky. 

8.  Sallz  anrlta,  Linn.    &oiind-eared  "Willow. 

Allied  to  8.  Caprea  and  perhaps  a  variety,  but  more  bushy ;  the  leaves 
smaller,  usually  obovate,  about  an  inch  long,  but  varying  from  orbictdar 
to  oblong,  and  then  often  2  inches  long ;  they  are  also  more  wrinkled  than 
in  S.  Caprea,  waved  on  the  edges,  grey  and  downy,  especially  on  the  under 
side  ;  the  stipules  very  conspicuous.  Male  catkins  closely  sessile  but  much 
smaller  than  in  S.  Caprea,  and  the  silky  hairs  less  prominent ;  the  females 
about  half  an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  an  imch  wnen  in  fruit,  on  a  short 
stalk,  with  small  leafy  bracts.  Capsules  pedicellate,  2  to  3  lines  long,  taper- 
ing at  the  top. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  regions.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  early  spring. 

9.  Sallx  phylielfolia,  Linn.    Tea-leaved  ^RTlllow. 

A  bushy  shrub,  very  variable  in  its  foliage,  some  of  the  larger  forms 
coming  very  near  8,  Caprea,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  appear  to  pass  gradu- 
ally into  8,  myrftinites.  Young  shoots  and  leaves  often  downy,  when  old 
usually  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate-obiong  or  rarely  lanceolate,  usually  1  to 
2  inches  long,  and  pointed,  not  wrinkled,  but  the  veins  rather  prominent 
above,  often  toothed  at  the  edge,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  underneath,  but 
not  closely  silky.  Catkins  more  slender  and  less  silky  than  in  8.  Caprea, 
the  males  nearly  sessile,  with  a  few  broad,  or  sometimes  leafy,  bracts  at  the 
base ;  the  females  more  stalked,  with  the  bracts  more  leafy,  usually  under 
an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  1  to  2  inches  when  in  fruit.  Capsules  shortly 
stalked,  glabrous  or  silky  or  cottony- white,  2  to  near  3  lines  long  when 
ripe. 

In  woods,  thickets,  and  waste  places,  near  streams,  in  northern  and  Arc- 
tic Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  England,  in  Scotland,  and  northern 
Ireland.  FL  spring  and  early  sumTner,  Among  the  numerous  varietiee 
published  as  species,  often  from  specimens  transplanted  from  their  native 
stations  and  altered  by  cultivation,  two  forms  are  generally  recognized  as 
distinct  types,  8.  nigricans,  which  always  turns  black  in  dicing  and  is  usually 
larger,  and  8.  phyticifolia,  which  preserves  its  colour  better  and  has  usually 
a  smaller  and  neater  foliage. 

10.  Sails  repensv  Linn.    Creepingr  'Willow. 

A  low,  straggling  shrub ;  the  stems  creeping  extensively  underground 
and  rooting  at  the  base,  ascending  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  or  more, 
erect  and  taller  when  cultivated  in  rich  soils  ;  the  foliage  and  young  shoots 
more  or  less  densely  silky-white.  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  under  an 
inch  long,  rarely  shortly  ovate,  or  in  luxuriant  shoots  narrow-oblong,  and 
1 J  inches  long,  usually  entire  or  nearly  so,  and  silky  on  both  sides.  Catkins 
cylindrical,  usually  about  6  lines  long,  and  sessile  when  in  flower,  with  a  few 
leafy  bracts  at  the  base ;  when  in  fruit  the  peduncle  lengthens,  and  the 
catkin  often  attains  an  inch.  Capsules  pedicellate,  usually  sil^,  seldom 
2  lines  long. 

On  heaths,  moors,  and  sandy  places,  in  Arctic,  northern,  and  central 
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Europe,  and  Hussian  Asia,  more  rare  in  southern  Europe.  Common  in 
Britain.  FL  spring.  Varieties  rather  less  creeping,  with  the  leaves  some- 
what wrinkled,  and  the  white  down  rather  more  cottony,  distinguished 
under  the  names  of  8.  ambigua  or  8.  versifoUa^  showing  in  some  respects 
a  connection  between  8,  aurita  and  8,  repens^  are  asserted  by  German 
botanists  to  be  accidental  hybrids  between  those  two  species. 

11.  Balls  Kappomun,  Linn.    Downy  ^HTlllow. 

A  spreading,  much  branched  shrub,  usually  low  and  scrubby,  sometimes 
attaining  2  or  3  feet  or  even  more  when  it  descends  into  rich  valleys. 
Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  entire,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  white  cottony  down,  or,  when  old,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  above.  Cat- 
kins closely  sessile,  with  a  few  deciduous  bracts  at  their  base ;  when  in 
flower  about  an  inch  long,  thick,  with  long,  dense,  silky  hairs  ;  when  in  fruit 
lengthening  to  1^  or  2  inches.  Capsules  sessile,  cottony,  about  2  lines 
long. 

In  mountains,  pastures,  and  wet,  bushy  places,  in  northern  and  Arctic 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Fl,  summer.  It  vanes  much  in  sta- 
ture and  the  size  of  the  leaves,  but  is  always  distinguished  from  8,  repens 
by  the  stem  not  creeping  underground,  and  the  much  larger  catkins,  more 
l&e  those  of  8,  Caprea,  and  from  the  latt-er  species  by  the  entire  leaves  and 
sessile  capsules. 

12.  Sails  lanata,  Linn.    'WooUy  'WlUow. 

A  stout,  much  branched  shrub,  attaining  about  2  feet  in  height,  allied 
to  8,  Lwpponum,  hu\  the  leaves  are  usually  ovate,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  thick,  soft,  silky  wool,  and  the  catkins  longer,  clothed  with  dense, 
long,  silky  hairs,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow ;  when  in  fruit  they  attain  near  3 
inches  in  length.  Capsules  sessile,  cottony,  tapering  at  the  top,  more  than 
3  lines  long. 

A  high  northern  and  Arctic  species,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Very 
local  in  Britain,  and  only  in  a  few  rocky  glens  in  the  eastern  Grampians  in 
Scotland.    M,  early  sumTner, 

13.  Sails  mjralnltes,  Linn.    'Wtaortle  IVlUow. 

A  low,  scraggy,  much  branched  shrub,  sometimes  closely  procumbent, 
though  not  creeping  underground,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
or  more.  Leaves  small,  orbicular,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  bright  green,  with 
prominent  veins,  and  finely  toothed ;  usually  with  long,  silky  hairs  when 
young,  becoming  glabrous  when  old.  Catkins  loosely  cylindrical,  J  to  1  inch 
long  in  flower,  1^  to  2  inches  when  in  fruit,  always  borne  on  snort,  leafy 
shoots  or  peduncles.  Capsules  nearly  sessile,  about  2  lines  long,  more  or 
less  hairy. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  Britain,  only  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  in  the  mountains  of  Sligo  in  Ireland.  Fl.  early  sum- 
mer. Under  the  name  of  8.  curhuscula  the  British  Floras  include  several 
plants  which  appear  to  be  either  varieties  of  8.  myrsinites,  of  rather  larger 
growth,  with  short  peduncles  to  the  catkins,  and  the  leaves  rather  glaucous 
underneath,  or  perhaps  in  some  instances  small-leaved  varieties  of  y^. 
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phf/lieifoliai  showing  in  their  more  toothed  leaves  and  more  leafy  pedandes 
an  approach  to  8.  myrsintteSf  varieties  of  which  have  been  recently  figiu'ed 
as  8,  Grahami  and  8,  8adleri. 

14.  Sallx  retloiilata,  Linn.    Xetlonlate  "Willow. 

A  prostrate,  much  branched  shrub,  often  spreading  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  not  rising  above  5  or  6  inches  ^m  the  ground ;  the  branches 
glabrous  or  hairy  when  young.  Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  quite  entire, 
f  to  1  inch  long  and  broad,  green,  glabrous,  and  much  wrinkled  above, 
white  underneath.  Catkins  on  rather  long,  leafless  peduncles,  at  the  ends 
of  short  branches,  opposite  to  the  last  leaf ;  both  males  and  females  cylin- 
drical, J  to  1  inch  long,  shortly  downy  but  not  silky-hairy.  Capsules  cot- 
tony, about  1^  lines  long. 

In  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
at  considerable  elevations  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  Enrope 
and  Russian  Asia.  In  Britain,  probably  confined  to  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
FL  summer, 

15.  Sails  berbacea,  Linn.    Bwarf  ^Vlllow. 

The  smallest  of  British  shrubs,  the  half-underground  stems  creeping 
and  rooting  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  branches  seldom  rising 
above  2  inches  &om  the  ground.  Leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  above  half  an 
inch  long,  finely  crenated,  green,  glabrous,  and  veined  like  those  of  S. 
myrsiniteSt  or  sometimes  slightly  silky-hairy  when  young.  Catkins  very 
small,  ovoid,  and  few-fiowered,  on  very  short,  leafless  peduncles,  or  almost 
sessile,  opposile  the  last  leaf  of  the  young  shoots.  In  fruit  they  sometimes 
attain  half  an  inch.    Capsules  nearly  glabrous,  fully  2  lines  long. 

In  alpine  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Common  at  high  elevations  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, extending  into  northern  England,  North  Wales,  northern  Ireland,  and 
Glengariff  in  the  south.    FL  summer. 


IX.  POPITLirS.    POPLAR. 

Leaves  usually  broadly  triangular  or  nearly  orbicular,  on  slender  stalb; 
the  scales  of  the  leaf-bndis  often  covered  with  a  resinous  varnish.  Catkins 
cylindrical,  usually  silky-hairy,  the  scales  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed  at 
the  top.  Perianth  (or  inner  united  scales)  a  small,  flat,  oblique  cnp. 
Stamens  in  the  males  from  about  8  to  near  30,  with  slender  filaments  and 
small  anthers.  Ovary  in  the  females  1 -celled,  with  several  ovules  inserted 
on  short,  parietal  placentas.  Styles  2,  with  deeply  forked  stigmas.  Frait 
a  capsule,  opening  in  2  valves.  Seeds  several,  minute,  with  a  tuft  of  long, 
silky  hairs. 

A  small  genus,  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, very  near  the  Willows  in  flowers  and  fruit,  but  distinct  in  habit 
and  foliage,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  apparent  perianth. 

Under  side  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  very  white  and  cottony .       .    1.  P.  alba. 

Under  side  of  the  leaves  green  and  glabrous. 
Leavee  oyate-triangular,  tapering  at  the  top,  with  small,  regular  teeth    3.  P.  nigra. 
Leaves  small,  orbicular  or  rhomboidal,  irr^nlarly  and  rather  coarsely 

toothed 3.  P.  iremuku 

The  Tcujamahac  or  balsam  "Poplar  (P.  hakamifera),  the  CardUina  Poplar 
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(P.  (mgidata)t  and  some  other  North  Amerioan  spedos,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  our  plantations. 

1.  Vopulns  albav  Linn.    'White  Voplar. 

{AbeU,) 

A  tall  and  handsome  tree,  with  a  light-grey  or  ash-ooloured  bark,  the 
yonng  shoots,  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  fall-grown  leaves,  covered 
with  a  close,  very  white  cotton.  Leaves  orbicular  or  very  broadly  ovate, 
irregularly  sinuate  or  shortly  lobed,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base.  Cat- 
kins sessile,  about  2  inches  long,  the  membranous  scales  jagged  at  the  top, 
very  deciduous,  hairy  in  the  males,  less  so  in  the  females.  Stamens  usually 
about  8.    Lobes  of  die  stigmas  linear. 

Along  streams,  and  in  open,  moist  woods,  dispersed  over  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  temperate  Kussian  Asia,  scarcely  extending  into 
northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  very  generally  planted,  and  probably  truly 
indigenous  in  eastern  and  soutiiern  ^gland.  M,  spring.  P.  canescens  is  a 
variety  with  rather  smaller  leaves,  seldom  lobed,  and  not  so  white. 

2.  Populns  tremnla,  Linn.    Aspen  Poplar. 

{Aspen,) 

A  smaller  tree  than  our  two  other  Poplars^  of  slower  growth,  the  branches 
more  slender.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  like  those  of  P.  alba,  but  smaller, 
often  not  an  inch  broad,  less  deeply  toothed,  scarcely  cordate,  of  a  thinner 
texture,  without  any  white  cotton,  although  sometimes  very  pale  under- 
neath ;  the  leafstalks  particularly  slender,  so  that  the  blade  trembles  with 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  air.  Catkins  much  smaller  than  in  P.  alba,  the 
scales  as  well  as  the  stigmas  more  deeply  divided.  Stamens  usually  6 
to  8. 

In  woods  and  forests,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  apparently  more  frequent 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England.    Fl,  early  spring, 

3.  Populas  nlffra,  Linn.    Black  Poplar. 

A  tall,  quick-growing  tree,  readily  assuming  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
form,  quite  glabrous,  with  very  glutinous  buds.  Leaves  broadly  rhom- 
boidal  or  nearly  triangular,  tapering  at  the  top,  the  lower  angles  rounded, 
the  edge  crenated  or  serrated,  green  on  both  sides.  Catkins  loose,  about  2 
inches  long,  the  scales  hairy  only  at  the  tips.  Stamens  more  numerous  than 
in  P.  aU)a  and  P.  tremula,  and  the  lobes  of  the  stigmas  shorter  and  broader. 

In  moist  places,  the  borders  of  streams,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  the  more  temperate  portions  of  Russian  Asia.  In  northern 
Europe  it  has  been  much  planted,  and  is  now  common  in  Scandinavia  as 
well  as  in  Britain,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous  even  in  southern 
England.  Fl.  early  spring.  The  well-known  Lombardy  Poplar  is  believed 
to  be  a  cultivated  variety  of  P.  nigra,  of  Eastern  origin. 


LXXIV.  CONIFEEiE.    THE  PINE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  resinous  juice.     Leaves  stiflp, 
and  in  the  European  genera  always  entire,  either  subulate  or 
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linear,  or  short  and  scale-like.  Flowers  moncBcious  or  dioBcions, 
in  cylindrical  or  short  catkins,  with  closely-packed  scales,  or 
the  females  rarely  solitary.  Stamens  inserted  either  on  the 
axis  of  the  catkin  within  the  scales,  or  the  anther-cells  sessile 
on  the  inside  of  the  scales  themselves,  which  then  form  a  part 
of  the  stamens.  Ovnles  and  seeds  naked,  that  is,  without 
ovary,  style,  or  pericarp,  either  inserted  within  the  catkin- 
scales,  or  solitary  and  quite  exposed. 

An  extensive  Order,  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  although  within  the 
tropics  chiefly  conflned  to  mountainous  districts.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere Conifers  often  form  vast  forests,  and  include  the  loftiest  trees  known. 
Three  species  only  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  a  large  number  of  exotic 
ones  are  generally  planted,  and  some  to  such  an  extent  as  now  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  country.  The  very  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  and  seeds  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  small  tropical  family  of  Oycadea,  has  induced  many 
botanists  to  consider  them  as  a  separate  class,  distinct  both  from  Dicotyle- 
dons and  Monocotyledons. 

Male  catkins  cylindrical,  with  2  anther-cells  to  each  scale.    Fruit  a  dry 

cone,  wtth  2  winged  seeds  within  each  scale 1.  Pdojs. 

Male  catkins  small,  with  4  anther-cells  to  each  scale.    Fmit  small  and 

succulent,  containing  2  or  3  hard  seeds 2.  JuNiPKRrs. 

Male  catkins  small,  with  3  to  8  anther-cells  to  each  of  the  upper  scales. 

Fruit  a  single  seed,  half -immersed  in  a  succulent  cup         .       .       .    3.  Taxus. 

The  most  commonly  planted  Cowe/<3r«,  not  belonging  to  the  above  genera, 
are  species  of  Cypress,  resembling  Junipers  in  foliage  and  male  flowers, 
but  the  fruit  is  larger  and  woody,  with  numerous  small  seeds ;  or  of  Thvia, 
very  near  Cypress^  but  with  flattened  branches,  and  very  small,  orate,  diy 
cones,  with  few  seeds ;  or  of  Taxodivm,  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  a  smaU 
cone  near  that  of  Cypress ;  besides  the  Sequoias  of  California,  Cryptomeria 
from  Japan,  and  several  others  of  recent  introduction  now  becoming  com- 
mon in  our  plantations. 

I.  PINTT8.    PINE. 

Trees,  with  linear  or  subulate  leaves.  Male  catkins  closely  imbricated, 
with  2  adnate  anther-cells  on  the  inside  of  each  scale  (at  least  apparently 
so,  for  in  fact  the  scale  is  the  connectivum  of  the  anther,  and  the  whole 
catkin  thus  consists  of  nothing  but  closely  imbricated  anthers).  Female 
catkins  fhort,  consisticg  of  closely  imbricated  scales,  with  2  ovnles  on 
the  inside  of  each  ;  th&  foramen,  or  open  pore  at  the  top  of  the  ovule,  turned 
downwards.  Fruit  a  cone,  consisting  of  more  or  less  hardened,  imbricated 
scales,  each  one  covering  2  winged  seeds. 

A  large  genus,  const  ituting  the  great  mass  of  t  he  Conifera  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  tropics,  and  unknown  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

1.  Plniis  sylvestrlSv  Linn.    Sootch  Vine. 

(Common  Pine.    Norway  ct  Riga  Pine  or  Fir.     Scotch  Fir.^ 

A  tree  of  conFiderable  size  ;  the  main  trunk  simple  or  forked,  "with  a  red- 
dish bark,  and  a  rather  dense  head,  but  less  so  than  in  many  other  species. 
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Leaves  stiffly  subulate,  evergreeD,  seldom  aboTe  2  iDches  long,  in  pairs,  sur- 
rounded  by  short,  scarious  scales.  Cones  sessile,  ovoid,  conical,  recurved 
when  young ;  the  scales  hard  and  woody,  much  thickened  upwards,  with  a 
short,  thick  point,  often  turned  backwards  in  the  lower  scales  of  one  side  of 
the  cone,  but  generally  disappearing  as  the  cone  ripens.  Seeds  with  an 
obliquely  lanceolate,  obtuse  wing,  2  or  3  times  as  long  as  the  seed  itself. 

Widely  distributed  over  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Fussian  Asia, 
chiefly  in  granitic  or  sandy  soils,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Caucasus.  Truly  indigenous  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  in 
former  times  in  Ireland ;  extensively  planted  all  over  Britain,  and  quite 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  southern  England.    Fl.  spring. 

The  cultivated  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  belonging  to  the 
four  principal  sections,  considered  by  some  as  genera,  viz. : — 1.  The  true 
Pines,  with  subulate  evergreen  leaves,  in  clusters  of  2  to  5,  and  hard  cones 
with  the  scales  usually  thickened  at  the  top,  including,  besides  the  Scotch  P,, 
the  Pinaster  or  maritime  P.,  the  Weymouth  P.,  the  Roman  P.,  etc.  2.  The 
Spruce  Firs  (Abies),  with  shorter,  somewhat  flattened  leaves,  arranged  singly 
and  often  in  two  opposite  ranks,  and  with  thin  scales  to  the  cones,  includ- 
ing the  common  or  Norway  Spruce,  mow  almost  naturalised  in  Britain,  the 
silver  Spruce,  the  Hemloc%  Spruce,  the  balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  the  Douglas 
Pine,  etc.  3.  The  Larch  (Larix),  with  short,  fine,  deciduous  leaves,  in  dense 
clusters,  and  small  cones  with  thin  scales ;  and  4.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  Deodar  a  (Cedrus),  with  short,  evergreen,  subulate  leaves,  clustered  as 
in  Larix,  and  large,  hard,  closely  packed  cones. 


n.  JTTNIPEBITfl.    JUNIPER. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  evergreen  leaves,  either  small  and  scale-like, 
or  spreading,  stiif,  and  pointed,  or  both  kinds  on  the  same  shrub.  Flowers 
usually  dioecious,  in  minute  axillary  catkins ;  the  males  consisting  of  broad, 
shield-shaped  scales,  with  3  to  6  anther-cells  attached  to  their  lower  edge  ; 
the  females  with  imbricated,  empty  scales  at  the  base,  and  3  to  6  fleshy 
ones  at  the  top,  coalescing  into  one,  and  enclosing  as  many  ovules,  with 
their  foramen  or  open  pore  turned  upwards.  Fruit  a  small  berry,  formed 
by  the  succulent  scales,  enclosing  1  or  2  hard  seeds. 

A  numerous  genus,  nearly  as  widely  spread  as  the  Pines  over  the  north- 
em  hemisphere. 

1.  Jnniperas  comnmnl^,  Linn.    Common  Jtmlper. 

A  much  branched,  evergreen  shrub,  sometimes  procumbent,  sometimes 
ascending  or  erect,  2,  3,  or  even  4  feet  high.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  3,  linear, 
spreading,  ending  in  a  prickly  point,  not  above  6  lines  long,  of  a  bright 
green  underneath,  glaucous  and  concave  above.  Catkins  scarcely  above  a 
line  long.    Berries  globular,  of  a  dark  purple-blue,  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 

On  rather  dry,  barren  hills,  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  northern  America.  Dispersed  over 
the  British  Isles,  but  more  common  in  the  nocth  than  in  the  south.  Fl. 
spring.  A  dwarf  mountain  variety,  not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  with  a 
close^r  procumbent  stem,  and  rather  shorter,  less  prickly  leaves,  has  been 
distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  J.  nana. 

The  cultivated  species  include  the  American  red  ot  pencil  Cedar  (J,  vir* 
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giniana)f  the  south  European  Savin  (J,  sabina),  and  seyeral  other  Norih 
American  and  Asiatic  species. 


in.  TAXirS.    YEW. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen  linear  leaves.  Flowers  mostly  dicecioTis. 
Catkins  small,  with  empty,  imbricated  scales  at  the  base ;  the  males  termi- 
nating in  a  cluster  of  stamens,  each  consisting  of  3  to  8  anther-cells,  within 
a  shield-like  scale  or  connectivum  ;  the  females  of  a  single  erect  ovule,  with 
a  small  cup-shaped  disk  round  its  base.  Fruit  a  hard  seed,  partly  im- 
bedded in  a  pulpy,  berry-like  cup. 

A  small  genus,  extending  all  round  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Taziui  baceata^  Linn.    Connnon  Tew. 

A  densely  branched,  dark,  evergreen  tree,  not  lofty,  but  attaining  a 
great  age,  with  a  thick  trunk  and  hard  wood.  Leaves  6  to  9  lines  long,  in- 
serted  all  round  the  branches,  but  spreading  in  one  plane  in  two  opposite 
ranks,  convex  and  shining  on  the  upper  side.  Catkms  very  small,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Fruits,  though  small,  conspicuous  by  their  bright  red, 
half-transparent,  juicy  cups. 

Dispersed  over  central  Europe,  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  into  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  and  northward  to 
southern  Scandinavia.  Cbnmion  in  Britain,  having  been  much  planted  in 
early  times  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  hilly  districts 
in  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland.  Fl,  spring.  The 
Irish  or  Florence-Court  Yew^  a  shrub  with  erect  branches,  is  a  garden  variety 
of  r.  boGcata. 


Class  II.    MONOCOTTLEDONS. 

Stem  not  distinguisliable  into  pith,  wood,  and  bark,  but 
consisting  of  bundles  of  fibres,  irregularly  imbedded  in  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  firmly  adherent  rind  outside.  Seeds  with  one 
cotyledon,  the  embryo  undivided,  the  young  stem  being  deve- 
loped from  a  sheath-like  cavity  on  one  side. 

Besides  the  above  positive  characters,  Monocott/ledons  may  be  generally 
known  by  their  simple,  entire,  alternate  or  radical  leaves,  with  simple 
parallel  veins,  the  base  usually  encircling  or  sheathing  the  stem  or  the  base 
of  the  next  leaf;  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  most  frequently  in  threes, 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  when  present,  being  generally  similar  in  appear- 
ance., forming  a  single  perianth  of  six  parts.  In  several  families,  however, 
the. perianth  is  entirely  wanting,  or  reduced  to  a  very  few  small  scales;  in 
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Jr<nde(8y  in  Tamua^  and  Paris,  the  leaves  are  8oiiiuwhat  nettod*veined ;  and 
in  some  Naiadea,s.ud  in  Paw,  and  aome  Ckntvallarias,  they  are  opposite  or 
whorled. 


LXXV.  TTPHACRE.  THE  REEDMACE  FAMILY. 

Heed- like  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  with  long,  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  monoecious,  in  dense  spikes  or  globular  clusters,  with- 
out any  perianth.  Ovary  tapering  into  a  slender  simple  style. 
Fruit  a  small,  seed-like  nut,  with  a  single  pendulous  seed. 
Embryo  straight,  in  a  copious  albumen. 
A  &mily  limited  to  the  two  British  genera. 

Flowers  in  long,  dense,  Qylindiical  spikee 1.  I^ha. 

Flowers  in  distinct  globular  heads 3.  Spabgakium. 

L  TYPHA.    REEDMACE. 

Flowers  in  a  long,  very  dense,  cylindrical  and  simple  spike,  terminating 
the  stem,  the  upper  part  consisting  of  stamens  only,  intermixed  with  hairs, 
the  lower  part  more  dense,  with  minute  ovaries,  surrounded  by  numerous 
hairs.    Nuts  very  small,  enveloped  in  a  copious  down. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

Male  flowers  close  above  the  females,  in  an  uninterrupted  spike         .    1.  T,  lati/olia. 
Male  and  female  parts  of  the  spike  separated  by  a  short  interval 

without  flowers 3.  T.  anffustifolla, 

1.  Tjplia  latifoliav  Linn.    Great  Xeedmaee. 

(  CafS'tail.    Reedmace. ) 

Rootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  erect,  reed-like  stems,  3  to  6  feet  high. 
Leaves  very  long,  erect  and  linear,  sheathing  at  the  base,  but  flat  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  length.  Flowers  in  a  continuous  spike,  often  more  than 
a  foot  long,  the  upper  male  portion  rather  thicker  when  in  flower,  yellow 
with  the  very  numerous,  closely  packed,  linear  anthers  ;  the  minute  ovaries 
of  the  lower  part  as  closely  packed,  and  enveloped  in  tufts  of  soft,  brownish 
hairs.  When  in  fruit,  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  is  a  bare  stalk,  whilst 
the  lower  part  has  thickened  by  the  enlargement  of  the  nuts,  still  enveloped 
in  the  rusty  down. 

On  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  watery  ditches,  nearly  all  over  the 
globe,  except  the  extreme  north  and  south.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland,  but  not  in  the  Highland  districts.    FL  summer, 

2.  Tjpha  aniniBtlfolla,  Linn.    Ziesser  Seedmace. 

Differs  from  T,  lati/olia  chiefly  in  the  interruption  in  the  spike  between 
the  male  and  the  female  flowers,  for  a  space  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  also  usually  smaller,  with  narrower  and  stiffer  leaves, 
more  concave  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  spikes  are  more  slender,  but  all 
these  characters  are  very  variable. 

Accompanies  T.  lai\folia  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  but  is  not 
quite  so  common,  and  scarcely  extends  so  far  north.  In  Britain,  probably 
confined  to  England  and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer^ 
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II.  SPABGAHIITM.    SPARGANIUM. 

Flowers  in  globular  heads,  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  along 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  leaf-like  bracts  under  the  lower  ones.  Upper 
beads  all  males,  consisting  of  stamens  with  minute  scales  irregularly  inter- 
posed ;  the  lower  heads  larger,  all  females,  consisting  of  sessile  ovaries,  each 
one  surrounded  by  3  to  6  scales,  forming  an  irregular  perianth. 

A  small  genus,  dispersed  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the 
tropics. 

Inflorescence  branched,  each  branch  bearing  more  than  one  bead     .  I,  8.  ratnoiutn. 
Inflorescence  simple. 

Stems  and  leaves  erect S.  8.  simplex. 

Stem  weak.    Leaves  floating 3. 


1.  Sparffanium  ramosuin,  Huds.    Branohed  Spargranlmii. 

(^ur-reed,) 

Stems  erect,  simple  or  branched,  2  feet  high  or  more,  sheathed  below  by 
the  long,  linear  leaves,  which  usually  far  surpass  the  inflorescences.  These 
form  a  kind  of  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  3  or  4  to  6  or  8 
simple  branches,  each  bearing  6  to  12  or  even  more  male  heads,  about  tiie 
size  of  a  pea  tiU  the  stamens  expand,  when  they  are  about  4  lines  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  lower  female  heads  are  fully  6  lines  in  diameter,  glabrous,  with 
the  long  linear  points  of  the  stigmas  very  prominent. 

On  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams,  almost  all  over  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America,  but  scarcely  reaching  the 
Arctic  Circle.    Extends  all  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Sparffanliuii  simplez,  Huds.    Simple  Sparffanlunu 

Rather  smaller  than  8.  ramosum,  with  narrow  leaves ;  the  flower-heads 
much  fewer,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  along  the  simple 
summit  of  the  stem ;  all  sessile  except  the  lowest  female,  which  is  often  on 
a  peduncle  of  1  to  2  inches.     Flowers  as  in  8.  ramosum. 

In  similar  situations,  and  nearly  as  widely  distributed  as  8.  ramomt^ 
but  not  quite  so  common.  Not  xmfrequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but 
more  rare  in  Scotland.  Fl,  swrniwr.  A,  floating  variety,  found  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  in  deeper  water,  has  the  weak  stems  and  long  floating  leaves 
nearly  of  8.  minimum^  with  which  it  was  confounded  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  Handbook.  It  is,  however,  a  larger  plant,  and  has  the  long  styles  or 
points  of  the  fruit  of  8.  simplex.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  fourth  species 
in  the  *  British  Flora,'  and  in  Babington's  Manual,  under  the  name  of  & 
natant, 

3.  Spariraiilam  minimum,  Fries.    Small  Sparffaalam. 

An  aquatic  pldnt ;  the  weak  stems  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
on  which  the  long, 'narrow  leaves  float  Flower-heads  very  few,  with  long, 
linear  bracts;  the  2  or  3  lowest  ones  female,  and  often  shortly  stalked. 
Fruiting  heads  smaller  than  in  the  last  two  species,  and  the  styles  or  points 
to  the  fruits  very  much  shorter. 

In  lakes  and  pools,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  America; 
and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia. 
In  Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  tban  in  England.  K 
summer. 
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LXXVI.  AEOIDEiE.    THE  ARUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  the  rootstock  often  tuberous  but  not  bulbous  ; 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  sometimes  branched  or  even  netted, 
almost  as  in  Dicotyledons.  Flowers  closely  packed  in  a  dense 
spike,  called  a  spadix,  with  a  leaf -like  or  coloured  bract  at  the 
base,  called  a  spatha.  The  stamens  and  ovaries  either  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spike  or  mixed  together,  without  any  peri- 
anth, or  separated  by  small  scales,  which  rarely  form  a  small, 
regular  perianth.  Ovary  with  1  or  several  cells,  each  with  1 
or  more  ovules.  Fruit  a  berry.  Seeds  with  or  rarely  without 
albumen. 

A  considerable  family,  chiefly  from  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  many  acquire  a  considerable  size,  or  climb  up  the  stems  of 
trees.  The  large  spatha  and  broad  leaves  are  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  species ;  a  few  however  come  near  to  I^hacea  in  habit,  but 
are  always  distinguished  by  their  succulent  fruit,  and  in  most  cases  by 
the  seeds,  or  at  least  the  ovules,  not  solitary. 

Leaves  broad.    Spatha  large 1*  Arum. 

Leaves  and  spatha  long  and  linear.    Plant  reeni-like 2.  AooRUS. 

I.  ABTTM.    ARUM. 

Spatha  large,  convoltUe  (the  edges  rolled  over  each  other)  at  the  base. 
No  perianth.  Pistils  or  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike.  Stamens 
or  male  flowers  above  them ;  the  club-shaped  summit  of  the  axis  without 
flowers.    Berry  with  1  or  very  few  seeds 

A  genus  sometimes  limited  to  a  very  few  species,  from  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  a  large  portion  of  the 
Aroidea  of  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics. 

1.  Anun  maculatiiinv  Linn.     Common  Arum. 

{Cuckoo-pint.  Wake  Robin.  Lords-and-Ladies.) 
Bootstock  an  acrid,  white  tuber.  Leaves  on  long,  radical  footstalks, 
ovate-hastate  ;  the  lobes  of  the  base  straight  or  shortly  diverging,  of  a  dark, 
shining  green,  sometimes  spotted  with  purple  or  marked  with  pale- whitish 
veins.  Spatha  6  to  8  inches  long,  obliquely  campanulate,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  top,  the  convolute  part  contracted  above  the  base.  Spike  half  con- 
cealed in  the  spatha,  the  club-shaped  yeUow  or  purplish  top  alone  appearing 
above  the  convolute  part.  Berries  bright  red,  in  a  short  spike,  on  a  naked 
pednncle,  the  leaves  and  spatha  having  died  away  before  they  are  ripe. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  under  hedges,  etc.,  chiefly  in  central  Europe,  from 
northern  Italy  and  Spain  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  rare  in  southern  Scotland.  Bl.  spring.  The  white-veined 
variety  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  mistaken  for  the  south  European 
A.  italicumj  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  are,  however,  not  very 
definite. 


II.  ACOBirS.    ACOEUS. 
A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genas  by  the  leaf-like  spatha  not 
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enclosing  the  spike,  and  by  the  numerous  hermaphrodite  flowers  consisting 
of  a  perianth  of  6  short  scales,  6  stamens,  and  a  2-  or  3- celled  OTary,  all 
closely  packed  in  a  dense,  cylindrical  spike. 

1.  Aeoms  oalamiM,  linn.    Sweet  Aeonu. 

{Sweet  Flag.     Sweet  Sedge,) 

A  highly  aromatic,  reed-like  plant,  with  a  thick,  shortly  creeping  loot- 
stock.  Leaves  linear  and  erect,  2  or  3  feet  long,  about  half  an  inch  broad. 
Flowering-stem  simple  and  erect,  the  long,  linear,  leaf-like  spatha  formiDg 
a  flattened  continuation,  with  the  spike  sessile  at  its  base  so  as  to  appear 
lateral ;  it  is  cylindrical,  very  dense,  2  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour. 

On  the  edges  of  lakes  and  streams,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme 
north ;  rare  in  the  most  western  States,  but  extends  all  across  Bussian  and 
central  Asia  into  North  America.  In  Britain,  believed  to  be  indigenoos 
only  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  many  parts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland.    FL  summer. 


LXXVII.  EEMHACEiE.    THE  DUCKWEED  FAMILY. 

A  single  genus,  united  by  some  with  ArotdecBj  but  anom- 
alous in  its  mode  of  vegetation  and  very  reduced  flowers. 

I.  LEMNA.     DUCKWEED. 

Floating  plants,  without  distinct  stems  or  real  leaves,  but  consisting  of 
small,  leaSAike  fronds,  either  separate  or  cohering  two  or  three  together  by 
their  edges,  emitting  in  most  species  one  or  more  fibres  from  their  nnder 
surface  into  the  water,  and  multiplying  by  similar  fronds  growing  cat  of 
their  edges.  Flowers  reiy  rare,  appearing  firom  a  fissure  in  the  edge  or  od 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frond,  and  consisting  of  a  minute  membranous 
bract  or  epatha,  enclosing  1  or  2  stamens,  and  a  single  1-celled  ovary,  with 
one  or  more  ovules,  a  short  style,  and  no  perianth. 

A  small  genus,  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  but  rare  in  the  tropics. 

Boots  in  clnsters.    Fronds  above  8  lines  diameter 4.  L.  polfrrhim. 

Boots  solitary. 
Fronds  very  thin,  oblong  or  narrowed  at  one  end  (the  yoong  ones 

usoally  projecting  on  each  side  at  right  angles)    .       .       .        .    1.  Z.  trUulca. 
Fronds  broadly  ovate,  under  8  lines  diameter. 
Fronds  rather  thick,  slightly  convex  underneath    .       .       .       .    3.  X.  nmor. 

Fronds  very  thick  and  convex  nndemeath 3.  X.  gitiba. 

Boots  usually  none.    Fronds  very  small  with  the  flowers  on  the  upper 

surface 5.  X.  arrhUa. 

1.  Ziemna  trtouloa,  Linn.    Ivy-leaved  Dnokweed. 

Fronds  very  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  other  species,  and  much 
thinner.  They  are  usually  near  6  lines  long  and  about  half  that  breadth, 
thin,  narrow  and  minutely  toothed  at  one  end,  and  ending  in  a  little  stalk 
at  the  other,  with  2  young  ones  usually  growing  from  opposite  sides  near 
the  base,  and  a  single  root  from  underneath.    Flowers  of  L,  minor. 
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On  ponds  and  still  waters.  One  of  the  common  species  on  the  Continent) 
but  less  so  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  north.    Fi,  summer ^  but  very  rarely, 

2.  ]bemna  minorf  Linn.    Xiesser  Buokweed. 

Fronds  usually  about  2  lines  long,  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  cohering 
3  or  4  together,  with  one  root  under  each  but  without  any  stalk,  quite 
entire,  and  of  a  rather  thick  consistence.     Ovary  with  a  single  ovuJe. 

On  ponds  and  still  waters,  throughout  the  range  of  the  genus,  and 
generally  the  commonest  species,  often  covering  the  water  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Fl,  summer^  commencing  early ^  and  more  easily  met  with  in  that  state 
than  any  other  species. 

3.  Aemna  irlbba,  Linn.    Gibbons  Bnokweed. 

Fronds  shaped  like  those  of  L.  minor ^  but  rather  larger  and  much 
thicker,  flat  above,  spongy,  and  almost  hemispherical  underneath,  with  a 
single  root  to  each.    Stamens  2.    Ovary  with  2  or  more  ovules. 

With  the  station  and  range  of  L,  minor  it  is  everywhere  less  common. 
Bare  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  still  more  so  in  Scotland.  Fl,  eummert 
wry  rarely, 

4.  Iienma  poljrrblsa,  Linn.    Greater  Bnekweed. 

Fronds  larger  than  in  any  other  species,  attaining  3  or  4  lines  diameter, 
broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  rather  thick,  with  a  cluster  of  roots  under  each 
on«.    Flowers  of  L,  gibba. 

As  widely  dispersed  as  the  other  species,  and  rather  more  frequent  than 
L,  gibba,  but  much  less  so  than  the  two  others.  The  flowers  appear  to 
have  been  but  once  observed. 

5.  &emiia  arrtalza,  Linn.     RoofleM  Daokweed. 

Fronds  rather  thick  and  swollen  on  the  underside,  but  much  smaller 
than  in  any  other  British  species,  much  less  than  1  line  diameter,  and 
rarely  emitting  any  root  at  all.  Anther  solitary,  globose,  se^ssile.  Ovary 
with  a  single  ovule,  the  flower  and  fructification  issuing  from  the  upper 
surface,  not  irom  the  edge  of  the  frond  as  in  the  other  species,  on  which 
account  this  one  has  been  separated  by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  genus 
under  the  name  of  Wolffia, 

On  ponds  and  still  waters,  common  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  South  America,  more  rare  in  a  few  localities  in 
southern  and  western  Europe.  In  Britain  only  very  recently  detected  by 
Mr.  Trimen  on  a  pond  at  Staines,  in  Middlesex.    Fl.  summer. 


LXXVni  NAIADEiE.    THE  NAIAD  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  floating  or  submerged  plants ;  the  leaves  either 
sheathing  at  the  base  or  accompanied  by  sheathing  stipules, 
alternate  or  sometimes  opposite.  Flowers  axillary,  incon- 
spicuons,  solitary  or  spiked,  nsnally  proceeding  from  a  sheath- 
ing bract.  Perianth  none,  or  consisting  of  4  small,  scale-like 
segments.  Stamens  1,  2,  or  4.  Ovaries  either  of  2  or  4 
distinct  carpels,  each  with  a  single  ovnle  and  a  separate 
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stigma,  or  single,  wifch  1  ovule  and  2  to  4  stigmas.  Fruit 
consisting  of  1,  2,  or  4  seed-like  nuts,  each  with  one  seed, 
without  albumen. 

An  Order  not  numerous  in  species,  but  abundantly  diflFused  over  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  fresh  waters. 

Stems  creeping  in  sand  or  mud  under  salt-water.    Leaves  very  long 
and  linear.     Flowers  within  the  base  of  a  long,  linear  bract, 

like  the  stem-leaves 1.  Zoster  A. 

Stems  floating.    Flowers  axillary. 
Ovaries  simple,  with  1  style  and  2  or  3  stigmas.    Leaves  opposite 

or  whorled,  and  often  toothed 2.  Naias. 

Ovaries  of  4  carpels,  each  with  a  separate  stigma. 
Flowers  and  carpels  axillary  and  sessile.    Leaves  opposite,  very 

slender .    3.  Zannichellu. 

Flowers  usually  2,  on  an  axillary  peduncle.     Carpels  stalked, 

pear-shaped,  leaves  alternate,  very  slender    .        .        .        .4.  Ruppia. 
Flowers  in  pedunculate  spikes  or  heads.  Carpels  sessile.  Leaves 

alternate  or  rarely  opposite 6.  Potamogbton. 

I.  ZOSTEBA.     ZOSTEEA. 

Marine  herbs,  the  stem  creeping  and  rooting  in  the  sand  or  mud,  with 
long,  grass-like,  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  enclosed  in  a  sheath  near  the 
base  of  leaves  similar  to  the  others,  but  usually  smaller.  Within  this 
f  heath  is  an  oblong  or  linear,  thin,  leaf-like  peduncle,  on  one  side  of  which 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  a  few  sessile  anthers,  with  3  or  4  sessile  or  nearly 
sessUe  ovaries,  tapering  into  a  deeply  2-cleft,  linear  style.  Embryo  split 
longitudinally,  with  a  deep  groove  forming  2  valves,  which  fold  over  the 
long,  curved,  linear  cotyledonar  end. 

A  genus  hitherto  limited  to  the  two  British  species. 

Leaves  seldom  a  fobt  long.    Bipe  seeds  smooth 2.  Z.  nana. 

Leaves  usually  more  than  a  foot  long.    Ripe  seeds  furrowed  .       .       .    1.  Z.  marina. 

1.  Zostera  marina^  Linn.     Common  Zostera% 

( Grass-wrack.) 

Creeping  stems  or  rootstocks  often  very  long  and  rather  fleshy.  Leaves 
varying  from  near  a  foot  to  several  feet  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  or  4  lines 
in  breadth,  with  3,  6,  or  even  7  more  or  less  distinct  parallel  nerres. 
Flowering  sheath  near  the  base  of  the  floral  leaves,  from  1  to  H  or  near  2 
inches  long.  The  flattened  peduncle  narrow-linear,  and  said  to  be  always 
without  the  horizontal  appendages  of  Z.  nana.  Seeds  oblong,  marked  by 
longitudinal  furrows. 

Common  near  the  sandy  or  muddy  edges  of  the  sea,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  usually  at"  or  below  low-water  mark,  and  often  thrown  up  in  great 
quantities  by  the  tide.  Abundant  round  the  British  Isles.  Fl.  summer, 
or,  according  to  some,  in  spring  only. 

2.  Zostera  nana,  Both.    Bwarf  Zostera. 

Closely  resembles  the  smaller  forms  of  Z.  manna,  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  a  mere  variety.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  a  few 
inches  to  near  a  foot  long,  very  narrow,  with  only  1  or  rarely  3  distinct 
nerves ;  the  flowering  sheath  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  flattened 
peduncle  inside  has  to  every  ovary  a  little  transverse  appendage  or  band. 
Seeds  shorter  than  in  Z.  marines,  perfectly  smooth. 

On  sandy  shores,  usually  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  in  various 
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parts  of  the  world.  Common  in  western  Europe,  and  has  been  found  on 
several  points  of  the  British  coasts.  Fl.  summer  and  autumn.  The  seeds 
appear  certainly  distinct  in  the  two  species ;  the  constancy  of  the  other 
characters  is  doubtful.  I  have  examined  only  the  dwarf  Species  in  a  living 
flowering  state. 


II.  KAIA8.    NAIAD. 

Slender,  branching,  submerged  plants,  with  linear,  opposite  or  ternate 
leaves,  often  crowded  into  whorls  or  clusters,  and  usually  toothed.  Flowers 
small  and  sessile,  often  clustered  with  the  branch-leaves  in  the  axils,  and 
dioecious  or  rarely  monoicious;  the  males  consisting  of  a  single,  nearly 
sessile  anther,  enclosed  in  a  little  membranous  bract ;  the  females  of  a 
single  ovary,  sessile  in  the  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf,  with  2  to  4  subulate 
stigmas.    Fruit  a  small,  seed-like  nut.    Embryo  straight. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

1.  nralas  flezllls,  Bostk.    Slender  Walad. 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  usually  in  whorls  of  3,  or  sometimes  opposite, 
often  clustered  in  the  axils,  about  6  or  8  lines  long ;  the  teeth  few  and 
very  minute.  Stigmas  usually  3,  sometimes  4.  Fruit  oblong,  about  a  lins 
long. 

A  common  North  American  species,  observed  in  a  few  scattered  localities 
in  Europe,  and  found  by  Mr.  D.  Oliver  in  Connemara,  in  Ireland.  Fl. 
tumrner. 


in.  ZAHKICHELLIA.     ZANNICHELLIA. 

A  genus  limited  to  a  single  species ;  diflfering  from  the  narrow-leaved 
Votamogetons  by  the  monoecious  flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  and  withou: 
perianth,  from  Ruppia  in  the  usually  opposite  leaves,  in  the  single  stamen 
with  a  long  filament,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Zanniohellia  palustris,  Linn.    Common  i;annichellia. 

{^Horned  Pondweed.) 

Stems  slender,  branched  and  floating.  Leaves  finely  linear,  bright  green, 
1  to  2  inches  long^  mostly  opposite,  with  a  small,  sheathing,  membranous 
stipule  embracing  the  stem  withinside.  At  the  time  of  flowering  there  are 
nsnally  about  4  ovaries  together,  almost  sessile  within  the  stipule,  each 
with  a  short  style  and  a  broad,  disk-shaped  stigma,  and  a  solitary  stamen 
with  a  slender  filament  in  the  same  or  in  a  separate  axil ;  the  anthers  2-  or  • 
4-celled.  When  ripe  the  carpels  are  1  to  iX  lines  long,  sessile  or  shortly 
stalked,  somewhat  curved  and  flattened,  tipped  by  the  remains  of  the  style ; 
the  ribs  on  the  back  often  crenated,  warted  or  slightly  winged. 

In  ponds,  or  lagoons  of  fresh,  or  brackish  or  even  salt  water ;  dispersed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.     Common  in  Britain.     Fl.  the  whole  summer. 


IV.  BTTPPIA.    KUPPIA. 
A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Zanniohellia,  by  the 
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alternate  leayes,  2  sessile  anthers,  and  the  carpels  in  fruit  all  stalked  and 
pear-shaped. 

1.  Sappla  marltlmftf  Linn.    Sea  Sappla. 

(R.  rosteUata^  Bab.  Man.) 

A  slender,  branched,  floating  plant,  mnch  resembling  in  appearance  the 
Potamogeton  pectinatus.  Leaves  almost  capillary,  with  a  dilat^,  sheathing 
base.  Peduncles  axillary,  at  first  very  short,  bearing  1  or  2  flowers,  each 
consisting  of  2  almost  sessile  anthers,  with  2  distinct  cells,  and  4  carpels, 
at  first  nearly  sessile.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  carpels  become  little,  ovoid 
or  pear-shaped,  obliquely  pointed  nuts,  1  to  1^  lines  long,  raised  on  pedicels, 
varying  from  2  or  3  lines  to  an  inch  in  length,  the  common  peduncle  also 
lengthening  considerably. 

In  salt  marshes,  lagoons,  and  shallow  creeks  and  bays,  dispersed  oyer 
nearly  the  whole  globe,  excepting  perhaps  South  America.  Common  zound 
the  British  Isles. — Fl.  summer  ma  autumn. 


V.  POTAXOOETOK.    PONDWEED. 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  long,  floatbg,  usually  forked 
stems,  and  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  either  dilated  and  sheathing 
at  the  base,  or  having  all  or  some  of  them  a  sheathing,  scarious  stipule  in 
their  axil.  Flowers  small,  sessile  in  a  spike  or  head,  on  an  axillary 
peduncle  rising  above  the  water.  Perianth  of  4  scale-like  segments.  Sta- 
mens 4,  opposite  the  segments ;  the  anthers  sessile  and  2-celled.  Capsules 
4,  each  wiUi  a  very  short  style  or  a  sessile  stigma.  Nuts  small  and  seed- 
like, sessile,  usually  laterally  compressed.  Seed  much  curved  or  almost 
coiled  round  an  obovoid  projection  of  the  endocarp. 

A  considerable  genus,  most  of  the  species  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe,  chiefiy  in  fresh  water,  but  some  accommodating  themselves  also 
to  salt-water,  and  many  of  them  very  variable  in  foliage.  In  the  species 
with  axillary  stipules,  these  are  sometimes  only  to  be  seen  under  the  pe- 
duncles or  under  the  branches  of  the  stem. 

Upper  leaves  on  long  stalks,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Lower  sabmerged  teaves  stalked  or  reduced  to  mere  leaf-stalks      .    1.  P.  natatit. 
Lower  sabmerged  teaves  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Lower  submerged  leaves  linear,  1 -nerved  or  slightly  8-nerved    .    3.  P.  hden^hjfOiu. 
Lower  submerged  leaves  lanoeolate.  with  6,  7,  or  more  nerves     .    8.  P.  lucent. 
All  the  leaves  under  water  and  sessile. 

Leaves  all  opposite ,  .    7.  JP.  dennu. 

Leaves  alternate,  except  under  the  peduncles  or  forks. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate,  clasping  the  stem  all  round       .       .       .    5.  P.  perfotit^nt* 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  broad  at  the  base  and  clasping 

the  stem 4.  P.pnekntg*^ 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  tapering  at  the  base,  or  not  stem- 
clasping. 
Leaves  broadly  linear  or  lanoeolate,  flat  and  entire,  with  many 

nerves 3.  P.  Iwoit, 

Leaves  broadly  linear,  waved,  1-  or  3-nerved    .       .       .       .    6.  P.  cri$p\a. 
Leaves  narrow-linear,  not  waved,  1-  or  3-nerved. 
Leaves  not  dilated  at  the  base,  with  a  scarious  stipule  in  most 
axils. 
Leaves  1  to  2  lines  broad.    Nuts  1^  lines  long. 
Leaves  obtuse  or  scarcely  acute.  Spikes  usually^  inch  long  8.  P.  obtwifai^ 
Leaves  very  acute.    Spi^s  short  and  few-flowered         .    9.  P.  acirff/WNfi. 
Leaves  under  1  line  broad.    Nuts  under  1  line  long  .       .  10.  P.  putiOtu. 
Leaves  dilated  at  the  base  into  a  sheath,  scarious  at  the  edges  11.  P.  peelinaiiu. 
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1.  Fotamoreton  natmni,  linn.    Broad  Fondweed. 

(P.  jpoJygonifoliuSt  Bab.  Man.) 

One  of  the  largest  of  onr  Potamogetons.  Leaves  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  a  thick,  opaque  texture,  ovate  or  ob- 
long, 2  to  4  inches  long  by  1  to  1 J  broad,  usually  rounded  at  the  base  but 
sometimes  cordate  or  tapering,  marked  by  sevend  longitudinal  nerves,  with 
a  few  cross  veins  often  branched  or  slightly  netted  ;  the  submerged  leaves 
thinner  and  narrower,  but  stalked  like  the  floating  ones  or  reduced  to  a  mere 
stalk.  Axillary  stipules  closely  sheathing,  often  an  inch  long.  Spike  dense 
and  cylindrical,  often  an  inch  long  or  more,  on  a  stout  peduncle  of  several 
inches.  Nuts  ovoid,  above  a  line  long,  slightly  compressed,  nearly  straight, 
the  inner  edge  rounded  outwards,  with  1  or  sometimes  3  dorsal  ribs. 

In  stagnant  or  running  waters,  deep  or  shallow,  sunny  or  shaded,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  varies  according(ly  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
texture  of  the  foliage,  the  size  and  number  of  the  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  Fl.  summer,  A  variety  with  the  leaves  aJl  under  water, 
thin  and  almost  transparent,  although  stalked  and  broad,  and  with  smaller 
spikes  and  fruits,  is  often  admitted  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  P. 
fUmtagineus, 

2.  Potamoiretoii  heterophyllas,  Schreb.    Varlous-leaTed 
Fondweed. 

Usually  much  smaller  than  P.  natana^  which  it  resembles  in  the  long 
stalk  and  the  ovate  or  oblong  shape  of  its  floating  leaves,  but  these  are  only 
1  to  2  inches  long,  and  the  submerged  leaves  are  all  narrow-lanceolate  ot 
linear,  with  the  few  veins  of  P.  ^nmlltis,  tapering  at  both  ends  but  not 
distinctly  stalked.  Spikes  and  fruits  like  those  of  the  smaller  forms  of  P. 
natam. 

Chiefly  a  North  American  species,  not  common  in  Europe,  where  it 
appears  to  be  rather  a  western  plant.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
Fl,  tummer.  Sometimes  the  floating  leaves  are  not  developed,  and  then  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinfi^shed  from  P.  ptteillus  except  by  its  larger  size, 
with  a  denser  spike,  and  generally  a  firmer  consistence. 

3.  Fotamoffeton  luoens*  linn.    Shlnlnir  Fondweed. 

(P.  longifolius,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  large  species,  the  leaves  usually  all  thin  and  under  water,  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  tapering  at  both  ends  or  scarcely  obtuse,  2  or  3  to  near  6  inches 
long,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  broad,  marked  with  2  or  3  well-defined 
longitudinal  nerves  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  besides  several  interme- 
diate fainter  ones,  and  a  few  transverse  reticulations.  Flowers  as  in 
P.  natans. 

In  ponds  and  rivers,  usually  rather  deep,  generally  distributed  over  the 
globe,  except  the  extreme  nortn.  Not  uncommon  in  Britain.  Fl.  sitmmer. 
A  variety  with  the  upper  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  and  shortly  stalked, 
either  lanceolate  or  oblong,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  P. 
rufescens.  P.  lanceolatus  appears  to  be  a  simdler  state  of  the  same  species, 
which  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from  P.  nutans  and  P.  heterophylltts  by 
the  sessile,  many-nerved  lower  leaves. 
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4.  Fotamoreton  praBlongrns,  Wolf.    Aonir  Fondweed. 

A  large  species,  with  the  leaves  all  submerged  and  thin,  with  nnmerons 
longitudinal  veins,  and  a  few  transverse  reticujations,  like  P.  lucens,  but 
the  leaves  are  broader,  all  closely  sessile,  and  half-clasping  the  stem  by  their 
rounded  base,  usually  3  or  4  inches  long,  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  concave,  so 
as  to  split  in  drying.  Stipules  very  prominent.  Peduncles  long  and  stout, 
with  the  flowers  and  fruits  usually  larger  than  in  P.  naianSy  in  a  rather 
close  spike. 

In  pools  and  rivers,  generally  distributed  over  the  globe,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.    In  Britain,  not  so  common  as  P.  lucens,    Fl,  summer, 

5.  Potamoireteii  perfoliatns,  Linn.    Perfoliate  Fondweed. 

Leaves  all  submerged,  thin  and  many-nerved  as  in  P.  pralongus  and  P. 
lucens,  but  much  shorter,  usually  ovate,  obtuse,  completely  clasping  the 
stem ;  the  auricles  often  united  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  leaf 
appears  to  be  pierced  through ;  from  1  to  H  inches  long  by  ^ly  an  inch 
broad.  Stipules  as  in  the  preceding  species,  out  soon  disappearing.  Spike 
of  flowers  seldom  above  6  or  8  lines  long. 

In  rivers  and  ponds,  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  Australia. 
Generally  distributed  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer^ 

6.  Potamoircton  crispus,  Linn.    Cutty  Fondweed. 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  alternate-leaved  species.  Leaves  all  sub- 
merged and  thin,  narrow-oblong  or  broadly  linear,  obtuse,  shortly  taperiug 
at  the  base,  1  to  2  inches  long,  3  to  5  lines  broad,  always  waved  and  sinu* 
ated  on  their  edges,  and  marked  by  1  strong  midrib  and  2  parallel  slender 
nerves  at  some  ^stance  from  it,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  few  transTerse 
veins.  Spikes  small,  consisting  of  about  3  to  6  flowers,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other. 

In  ponds,  streams,  and  ditches,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.    Common  in  Britain.    FT.  summer, 

7.  Fotamoir^toii  densuSf  Linn.    Opposite  Fondweed. 

(Eng.  Bot.  t.  397.) 

Eeadily  known  by  its  numerous  short  leaves,  all  opposite,  and  arranged 
in  two  rows  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ;  they  are  all  submerged  and 
thin,  broadly  lanceolate,  6  to  9  lines  long,  folded  and  clasping  tihe  stem  at 
their  base,  with  a  strong  midrib  and  2  fainter  parallel  nerves,  connected  by 
a  few  transverse  veins.  Stipules  only  under  the  pedimcles  or  branches. 
Peduncles  very  short,  turned  down  after  flowering,  bearing  a  head  of  2  or  8 
flowers  only.    Ripe  carpels  rather  large,  rounded,  and  smooth. 

In  shallow  pools,  and  ditches,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  sumrner. 

8.    Fotamoireton   obtusifolins,   Mert.  and  Koch.     Obtaie 
Fotamogreton. 

Stems  slender.  Leaves  all  submerged,  alternate  except  under  the 
branches,  li  to  3  inches  long,  and  1  to  2  lines  broad,  obtuse  or  scarcely 
acute,  usually  3-nerved,  with  a  very  few  transverse  veins.     Sheathing 
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scarious  stipules  often  persistent  under  the  branches,  but  sometimes  mostly 
feiUen  away.  Peduncles  not  long.  Spikes  usually  j  inch  or  rather  longer, 
not  very  dense.  Nuts  broadly  ovoid,  about  \\  lines  long,  nearly  smooth  or 
with  a  prominent  often  rugose  dorsal  rib.    Seed  much  curved.  * 

In  pools,  ditches,  and  still  fresh  waters,  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 
Common  in  Britain.  Fl,  summer.  The  Linnean  names  P.  gramineus  and 
P.  compressus  have  been  so  variously  applied  by  himself,  as  well  as  others, 
to  this  and  the  following  species,  as  well  as  to  some  states  of  P.  heterophyllus^ 
that  the  more  definite  names  given  by  German  botanists  are  now  more 
generally  adopted.  • 

9.  Potamogreton  aontifolliis,  Linn.    Acnte  Potamogreton. 

Very  near  P.  obtusifoliuSf  with  the  same  habit  and  stipules,  teaves  as 
m  that  species,  narrow-linear,  but  very  acute,  with  1  prominent  central 
nerve,  and  often  1  on  each  side  not  connected  by  transverse  veins,  but 
occasionally  numerous  exceedingly  fine  longitudinal  ones  may  be  seen 
under  a  lens.  Spikes  usually  shorter  than  in  P.  obttrnfohm.  Nuts  the 
same. 

Appears  to  be  as  generally  spread  as  P.  obittstfolins,  and  perhaps  more 
common  in  Britain.  Pi.  summer.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  species 
were  included  in  our  former  editions  as  robust  varieties  of  B.  pitsillus. 

10.  Potamoiretoii  pusiUas,  Linn.    Slender  Fondweed. 

(P.  trichoides,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  species  by  the  thread-like  stems, 
and  very  narrow  linear  leaves  like  those  of  ZannicheUia  or  Bupptdy  and 
from  the  following  by  the  scarious  sheathing  stipules,  always  observable  in 
the  axils  of  those  leaves  at  least  which  are  under  the  branches  or  peduncles.  - 
Leaves  veined  as  in  P.peciinattis,  1  to  3  inches  long  and  very  seldom  a  line 
broad.  Peduncles  slender,  with  a  short,  close  spike  of  small  flowers.  Nuts 
ovoid,  under  1  line  long,  almost  pointed,  with  a  more  or  less  strongly 
marked  dorsal  rib. 

Li  pools,  ditches,  and  still  waters,  fresh  or  salt,  generally  spread  at  least 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.     Common  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer. 

11.  Potamogreton  pectinatiu,  Linn.    Fennel  Fondweed. 

(P.  filiformis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  thread-like,  with  very  narrow,  grass-like  leaves,  usually  2  or  3 
inches  long,  most  of  them  dilated  at  the  base  into  a  rather  long  sheath, 
which  is  scarious  at  the  edge  and  often  projecting  at  the  top  into  two  small 
scarious  lobes,  these  scarious  edges  supposed  to  be  stipules  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf;  the  sheathing  stipules  of  the  other  species  cither  wholly 
wanting  or  very  rare  under  the  peduncles.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf  some- 
times separates  into  longitudinal,  netted  veins,  only  visible  under  a  magni- 
iying  glass,  and  there  are  usually  2  faint  longitudinal  nerves  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  Peduncles  usually  bearing  several  clusters  of  2  or  3  flowers, 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  forming  a  slender  interrupted  spike,  rarely 
reduced  to  a  single,  small  terminal  cluster.    Nuts  as  in  P.  pusillus. 

In  pools,  ditches,  and  still  waters,  fresh  or  salt,  almost  all  over  the  world. 
Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl.  smnmer. 
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Marsh  or  water  plants,  with  radical  leaves  and  leafless 
flower-stems  (except  in  Scheuchzeria).  Mowers  in  terminal 
nmhelg,  panicles,  or  racemes.  Perianth  of  6  segments,  either 
all  similar,  or  3  enter  small  and  sepal-like  and  3  inner  ones 
larger  and  petal-like.  Stamens  6,  9,  or  indefinite.  Ovary  of 
3,  6,  or  many  carpels,  either  distinct  from  the  first  or  separable 
when  in  ripe  fruit,  each  with  1,  2  or  many  ovnles.  Seeds  con- 
sisting, within  the  testa,  of  a  homogeneons  mass,  usually  con- 
sidered as  an  undivided  embrjo  without  albnmen. 

The  genera  are  not  nomerons,  but  seyeral  of  them  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world. 

Ferianth-oegments  all  neaiiy  equal,  large  and  coloured.    Flower- 

stem  XeSL,  with  a  large  terminal  umbel 1.  Butomus. 

Perianth-segmente  8  small  and  herbaoeons,  8  large  and  coloured. 
Flowers  opposite  or  whorled,  in  a  terminal  raoemci  umbel,  or 

Carpels  and  stamens  nnmerons.    Leaves  sagittate  .       .       .       .2.  Saghtabia. 

0an)el8  numerous.    Stamens  G.    Leaves  ovate  or  narrow      .       .  3.  Alisica. 

Carpels  6.    Stamens  G.    Leaves  ovate  or  oblong    ....  4.  Damasoniux. 
Perianth-segments  all  small  and  slightly  coloured.    Flowers  alter- 
nate, in  a  raceme  or  spike. 

Carpels  8,  distinct.    Stem  leafy,  rush-like 5.  Sghbdchzkbia. 

Carpels  3,  united  till  they  ripen.    Leaves  linear,  all  radical   .       .  6.  Tbioloohin. 

I.  BTTT0MTJ8.    BUTOME. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  from  AUsma  as  a  genns,  or  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  an  independent  family,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ovary,  iHuch 
has  several  ornles  m  each  carpel. 

1.  Butomus  umbellatuSf  Linn.    Oommon  Butome. 

{Flowering  Rush,) 

A  perennial,  with  a  thick,  creeping  rootstock,  and  long,  erect,  sedge-like 
triangular  radical  leaves,  broad  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  FlowerH^tem 
leafless,  2  to  4  feet  high,  thick  and  rush-like,  bearing  a  large  umbel  of 
showy,  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  3  lanceolate,  thin  bracts  at  its  base. 
Pedicels  3  to  4  inches  long,  often  20  to  30  in  the  umbel.  Perianth  folly 
an  inch  diameter,  of  6  ovate,  spreading,  nearly  equal  segments.  Stamene 
9.  Carpels  6,  erect,  tapering  into  short  styles,  each  witli  numerous  minate 
seeds. 

In  wateiy  ditches,  and  still  waters,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Dispersed  over  central  and  soath- 
em  England  and  Ireland,  but  believed  to  be  introduced  only  into  northern 
England  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


IL  SAGITTABIA.     AEROWHEAD. 
Aquatic  herbs,  differing  from  Alisma  in  their  unisexual  flowers,  the 
males  with  numerous  stamens,  the  females  with  very  numerous  small  carpeb 
in  a  dense  head. 
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Besides  the  common  species,  there  are  several  from  North  and  South 
America,  and  eastern  Asia. 

1.  Sagrlttarta  sa^rlttlfollai  Linn.    Commoii  Arrowhead. 

A  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  forming  bulb-like  tubers.  Leaves 
radical,  rising  out  of  the  water  on  very  long  stalks ;  the  blade  6  to  8  inches 
long,  sagittate ;  the  lobes  of  the  base  nearly  as  long  as  the  terminal  one,  all 
pointed,  but  Varying  much  in  width.  Flower-stem  leafless,  erect,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  in  its  upper  part  several  distant  whorls  of  rather 
large,  white  flowers ;  the  3  inner  segments  of  the  perianth  twice  as  long  as 
the  3  outer  green  oiles ;  the  upper  flowers  usually  males,  on  pedicels  J  to  1 
inch  long ;  the  lower  ones  females,  on  shorter  pedicels. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  shallow  ponds  and  streams,  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Represented  in  North  America  by  a  slight  variety  now  said  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  In  Britain,  limited  to  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  station  near  Paisley,  in  Scotland.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 


in.  ALISMA.    ALISMA. 

Aquatic  herbs,  erect  or  rarely  floating,  with  radical,  long-stalked  leaves ; 
the  flowers  either  in  a  terminal  umbel,  with  or  without  whorls  of  pedicellate 
flowers  below  it,  or  in  a  panicle  with  whorled  branches  each  bearing  a 
similar  umbel.  Perianth  of  3  outer,  small,  herbaceous  segments,  and  3 
much  larger  inner  ones,  petal-like,  and  very  delicate.  Stamens  6.  Carpels 
numerous,  small,  and  1 -seeded,  either  arranged  in  a  ring  round  the  axis,  or 
irregularly  in  a  globular  head. 

A  genus  now  known  to  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  species,  chiefly 
American,  but  some  of  them  widely  distributed  over  nearly  the  whole 
world. 

Flowers  numerous,  in  a  loose  panicle.  Carpels  forming  a  ring  round 

the  axis,of  the  flowed 1.  ^.  Plantago, 

Flowers  few,  in  a  single  umbel.    Carpels  irregularly  arranged  in  a 
globular  head. 
Stems  erect  or  creeping.    Carpels  with  4  or  5  prominent  ribs     .    2*  A.  ranuneuloidet. 
Stems  floating.    Carpds  with  12  to  15  slender  ribs       .       .       ,    Z,  A.  nat»ns, 

1.  Allsma  Plantaffo,  Linn.    Commoii  Allsma. 

{Water  Plantain,) 

Rootstock  perennial,  becoming  almost  bulbous  by  the  thickened  sheath- 
ing bases  of  the  leafstalks.  Leaves  radical,  varying  from  ovate  to  narrow- 
lanceolate.  Flower-stem  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  whorled  branches,  unequal 
in  length,  forming  a  loose,  pyramidal  panicle.  Flowers  rather  small,  of  a 
pale  rose-colour,  on  long  whorled  pedicels.  Fruit  of  20  to  30  carpels^ 
arranged  in  a  single  ring  round  a  broad,  flat,  central  axis. 

In  watery  ditches,  ponds,  and  edges  of  streams  ;  common  in  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, and  reappearing  in  Australia.  Abundant  in  Britain,  excepting  th^ 
north  of  Scotland.    Fl.  aU  sum?ner. 

Q  Q 
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2.  Alisma  raaiinoiiloidesy  linn.    Xiemer  Allnma. 

The  leaves  and  peduncles  form  annual  tufts,  but  will  occasionally  emit 
runners  for  a  succeeding  year.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  or  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  linear  leafstalk.  Flower-stems,  in  the  ordinary  state,  simple, 
with  a  single  terminal  umbel,  or  rarely  a  second  whorl  below  it.  Flowers 
larger  than  in  A.  Plantago,  sometimes  near  an  inch  diameter.  Carpels 
irr^^arly  arranged  in  a  globular  head  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

In  wet  ditches,  bogs  and  marshes,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from 
Spain  to  southern  Sweden,  but  rare  in  the  east.  In  Britain,  as  widely 
dispersed  as  A,  Plantago,  but  not  near  so  frequent.  Fl,  summer  cad 
autumn.  Occasionally  the  flowering-stem  bends  dowiL  and  forms  fresh, 
rooting,  and  leafy  tufts  at  each  whorl  of  flowers.  Tnis  state  has  been 
described  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  repens, 

3.  AlUma  natins*  Linn.    Floatinir  Allsma. 

Very  near  the  creeping  vari  cties  of  A.  ranunculoides.  Stems  slender,  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ^ater,  producing  at  every  node  a  tuft  of  small 
ovate  or  oblong,  stalked  leaves,  and  2  or  3  flowers  like  those  of  A.  ranun- 
culoides, whilst  the  radical  leaves  of  the  original  tuft  are  all  reduced  to  a 
linear  leafstalk,  scarcely  dilated  towards  the  top.  Carpels  in  a  globular  head, 
like  those  of  A,  ranunculoides,  but  much  more  pointed,  and  marked  with 
12  to  15  slender  longitudinal  ribs. 

In  ponds  and  still  waters,  in  western  and  some  parts  of  central  Europe; 
not  observed  in  southern  Europe,  and  extending  northward  only  to  Den- 
mark and  western  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  a  few  localities 
in  western  England,  and  more  plentiful  in  western  Ireland.  Fl,  summer 
and  autumn. 


IV.  DAMASOKITJM.    DAMASONIUM. 

Herbs,  only  difiering  from  Alisma  in  the  carpels,  which  are  few,  larger, 
usually  2-seeded,  and  cohere  by  the  base  to  the  central  axis  of  the  flower. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  comprises  two  others  from 
Australia  and  California. 

1.  Bamasonlnm  stellatunif  Fers.    Star  Bamasonlimi. 

{Actitiocarpus,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  tufted,  glabrous  annual.  Leaves  all  radical,  on  long  stalks,  orate  or 
oblong,  often  cordate  at  the  base.  Flower-stems  erect,  from  3  or  4,  to  8  or 
9  inches  high,  usually  bearing  1  terminal  umbel,  and  1}  2,  or  3  whorls  of 
rather  small  flowers  lower  down.  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth  or  petals 
very  delicate,  white,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  Carpels  6,  tapering 
into  a  long  point,  and  radiating  horizontally,  like  a  star. 

In  watery  ditches,  and  pools,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  west- 
central  Asia,  but  not  extending  into  Germany  or  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
only  in  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.    Fl,  simmer. 


V.  SCHETTCHZEEIA.    SOHEUCHZERIA. 
Erect  marsh  plant  with  few  linear  leaves,  and  a  short,  loose  terminal 
raceme.  Perianth-segments  6,  small  and  equal,  with  an  anther  sessile  at  the 
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base  of  each  one.    Carpels  3  to  6,  each  contaiQing  1  or  2  seeds,  and  opening 
inwards  by  longitudinal  slits. 

The  genus  is  limited  to  the  single  British  species,  nearly  related  to 
Triglochinj  and  with  it  forming  the  distinct  tribe  of  Juncaghieaf  by  some 
regarded  as  a  separate  family, -and  which  in  the  '  Flora  Austndiensis '  I  have 
proposed  to  connect  with  Potamogeton  as  a  tribe  of  Naiadets,  As  this 
change  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  botanists  in  general,  I  have  been 
unwSling  to  disturb  the  arrangement  followed  in  previous  editions. 

1.  Seheuchxerla  palustiis,  Linn.    BCarsh  Seheuchxeria.  ! 

'  A  rush-like  perennial,  -with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  an  erect  steip  about 
a  foot  high.  LeJaves  few,  linear,  sheathing  at  the  base,  then  narrowed,  and 
nearly  cylindrical ;  the  lower  ones  often  longer  than  the  stem ;  the  upper 
ones  passing  into  short,  sheathing  floral  bracts.  Flowers  few,  rather  small, 
on  pedicels  about  6  lines  long,  forming  a  short,  loose  terminal  raceme. 
Perianth  slightly  coloured,  of  6  spreading  or  reflexed  segments.  Stamens 
6.  Carpels  3,  rarely  4  to  6,  nearly  3  lines  diameter  when  ripe,  opening  by 
a  longitudinal  slit,  and  containing  1  or  2  seeds. 

In  bogs  and  peaty  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Eussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  here  and  there  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  bogs  in  northern  England, 
and  at  Bomere,  in  Shropshire,  and  Methuen,  near  Perth.  FL  sumTner, 
rather  early. 


VI.  TBIGLOCHIK.    TKIGLOCHIN. 

Tufted  herbs,  with  linear,  semi-cylindrical  radical  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stems,  bearing  a  slender  raceme  or  spike  of  small  greenish  flowers 
without  bracts.  Perianth  of  6  nearly  equal  segments.  Stamens  6.  Ovary 
and  fruit  of  3  or  6  one-seeded  carpels,  each  bearing  a  separate,  small,  fea- 
thery stigma,  all  united  at  first  round  a  central  axis,  but  separating  from  it 
when  ripe. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  maritime,  but  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 

Eipe  fruit  linear,  with  3  carpels \.  T.  palustre. 

Bipe  fruit  OToid  or  oblong,  with  6  carpels 2.  21  marilimum, 

1.  Trlgrlochin  palustref  Linn.     BCarsli  Trlgrlochin. 

(Arrow-grass.) 

The  tufted  stock  emits  a  few  slender,  creeping  runners.  Leaves  slender, 
but  rather  succulent,  varying  from  2  or  3  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  dilated 
and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stems  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
bearing  in  their  upper  half  a  slender  spike  of  small,  yellowish-green  flowers, 
which  are  at  flrst  sessile,  but  as  the  fruiting  advances  the  pedicels  lengthen 
to  1  or  2  lines.  Perianth-segments  broadly  ovate,  the  feathery  stigmas  just 
appearing  above  them.  After  they  fall  oflf,  the  fruit  lengthens  to  about  3 
lines  by  less  than  a  line  broad,  tapering  at  the  base ;  when  ripe  it  separates 
from  the  base  upwards  into  3  carpels,  leaving  a  central  axis. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  and  on  the  shallow  edges  of  streams,  more 
especially  in  maritime  districts,  in  Europe,  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  and 
North  America,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  all  summer. 
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2.  Trifloelilii  mailtlmiim«  Linn.    Sea  Triirloelilii. 

Very  near  T,  palustre^  but  usually  rather  stouter,  with  more  succulent 
leaves,  the  flowers  nearly  similar ;  but  even  in  that  state  the  ovary  is 
broader,  with  6  cells,  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  not  more  than  2  lines  long,  more 
than  a  line  broad,  and  divides  into  6  carpels. 

In  Europe,  generally  more  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  than  21 
palustrcy  but  equally  abundant  with  that  species  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  in  central  Asia  it  ascends  also  high  up  in  moun- 
tain ranges.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  from  sj^tring  tUl  late  in  atUumn, 


LXXX.  HYDEOCHAEIDRffi.  HYDROCHARIS  FAMILY. 

Aqnatic  herbs,  with  undivided  leaves,  and  mostly  dioecious 
flowers,  enclosed  when  young  in  an  involucre  or  spatha  of  1  to 
3  leaves  or  bracts.  PerianSi  of  3  or  6  segments,  either  all 
petal-like jjr  the  3  outer  ones  smaller  and  herbaceous,  with  a 
tube  adherent  to  the^  ovary  at  its  base  in  the  females,  without 
any  tube  in  the  males.  Stamens  in  the  males  3  to  12.  Ovary 
in  the  females  inferior,  1 -celled,  with  3  parietal  placentas,  or 
divided  into  3,  6,  or  9  cells.  Styles  3,  6,  or  9,  with  entire  or 
2 -cleft  stigmas.  Fruit  small,  ripening  under  water,  inde- 
hiscent.     Seeds  several,  without  ^bumen. 

A  small  Order,  widely  diffused  over  the  globe. 

Stem  floating  and  branched,  with  small  opposite  or  whoried  leaves. 

Female  perianth-tnbe  long  and  thread-like.    Stigmas  3         .       .    1.  Elodea. 

Stem  root-like,  with  floating  tufts  of  orbicular  leaves.  Female  peri- 
anth-tube short,  on  a  slender  pedicel.    Stigmas  6   .       .       .       .2.  Hydrochasis. 

Stem  scarcely  any.  Leaves  tufted,  succulent,  radical.  Female  peri- 
anth-tube short,  on  a  stout  pedicel.    Stigmas  6      .       .       .       .3.  Stuatiotes. 

I.  ELODEA.    ELODEA. 

Stems  submerged,  branched,  and  leafy.  Flowers  sessile,  the  males  with 
9  stamens,  the  females  with  a  long,  thread-like  perianth-tube.  Style  ad- 
herent to  the  tube,  with  3  notched  or  lobed  stigmas.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with 
3  parietal  placentas. 

A  small  genus,  exclusively  Americaur 

1.  Blodea  canadensis,  Eich.    Canadian  Slodea^ 

(Anacharid  Alsiftastrum,  Bab.  Man.) 
A  dark  green,  much  branched  perennial,  entirely  floating  under  water. 
Leaves  numerous,  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  sessile,  linear-oblong, 
transparent,  3  or  4  Imes  long.  Female  flowers,  the  only  ones  known  in 
this  country,  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  in  a  small,  2-lobed  spatha ;  the 
slender  perianth-tube  often  2  or  3  inches  long,  so  as  to  attain  thesurfeceof 
the  water,  where  it  terminates  in  3  or  6  small,  spreading  segments.  Mai© 
flowers  unknown  as  yet  in  this  country,  and  seldom  observed  anywhere. 
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In  pondB,  canals,  and  slow  streams,  abundant  in  North  America,  and 
probably  introduced  from  thence  into  Britain,  where  it  was  first  observed 
m  1847,  in  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  near  Berwick  and  Edinburgh. 
It  has  since  spread  with  great  rapidity  over  many  parts  of  England,  and 
there  are  now  but  few  counties  without  it.    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 


U.  HTDBO0HABI8.    FKOGBIT. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Stratiotea  and  others 
more  by  its  habit  than  by  any  very  marked  characters  in  the  flower. 

1.  Bydroeluurls  Morsns-raaeBf  Linn.    Common  Vroffbit. 

Stems  floating,  resembling  the  runners  of  creeping  plants,  with  floating 
tufts  of  radical  leaves,  peduncles,  and  submerged  roots.  Leaves  stalked, 
orbicular,  entire,  cordate  at  the  base,  rather  thick,  about  2  inches  diameter. 
Peduncles  of  the  male  plant  rather  short,  bearing  2  or  3  rather  large  flowers 
on  long  pedicels,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  spatha  of  2  thin  bracts.  Outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  pale  green,  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  inner 
white  ones.  Stamens  3  to  12.  Female  spatha  sessile  among  the  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  like  the  males,  but  with  the  pedicel  enlarged  at  the  top  into  a 
short  perianth-tube  enclosing  the  ovary.  Styles  6,  with  2-cleft  stigmas. 
Fruit  dry,  6-celled,  with  several  seeds. 

In  ditches  and  ponds,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  central  and  Eussian 
Asia,  but  not  extending  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Occurs  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  in  some  cases  introduced,  and  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 


in.  8TBATI0TE8.    STEATIOTES. 

A  single  species,  with  the  flowers  nearly  of  Hydrocharis,  but  a  succulent 
fruit,  and  a  very  different  habit. 

1.  Stratlotes  aloldes,  Linn.    IXTater  Stratlotes. 

{Water-soldier.) 

Rootstock  creeping  in  the  mud,  producing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
tufts  of  sessile,  long  and  narrow,  more  or  less  succulent  leaves,  bordered  by 
small,  pointed  teeth.  Peduncles  rising  from  among  the  leaves  to  a  few 
inches  above  the  water,  much  thickened  at  the  top,  bearing  a  spatha  of  2 
bracts,  about  an  inch  long.  Male  flowers  several  in  the  spatha,  stalked, 
much  like  those  of  Hydrocharis,  but  rather  larger,  with  usually  12  or  more 
stamens.  Female  flowers  solitary,  and  sessile  in  the  spatha,  with  a  rather 
long  tube,  swollen  below  the  middle.  Ovary  and  stigmas  nearly  as  in 
HydrochariSj  but  the  fruit  is  ovoid  and  somewhat  succulent. 

In  lakes  and  watery  ditches,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  the  fens  of  eastern  England,  occurs 
also  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  besides  many 
ponds  in  England  and  Scotland  into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  FL 
summer. 
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liXXKl.  OECHIDACEJS.    THE  ORCHID  FAMHiT. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  the  roots  or  stock  often  thickened 
into  tubers,  entire  and  parallel-nerved  leaves,  and  irregular 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles,  each 
one  in  the  axil  of  a  bract  Perianth  superior,  irregular,  with 
6  usually  petal-like  segments ;  the  3  outer  ones,  cafied  sepak, 
and  2  of  the  inner  ones,  called  petals,  often  nearly  alike ;  the 
third  inner  one,  called  the  Up  or  laheUum,  difiPerine  from  the 
others  in  shape  or  direction.  Opposite  to  the  lip,  in  the  axis 
of  the  flower,  is  the  column,  consisting  of  1  or  rarely  2  stamens, 
combined  with  the  pistil ;  the  2-celled  anther  or  anthers  being 
variously  situated  on  the  style  itself.  Pollen  rarely  granular, 
more  frequently  cohering  into  1  or  2  pairs  of  oblong  or  globnlar 
pollen-masses,  tepering  at  one  end  into  a  point.  Ovary  inferior, 
1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentas.  Capsule  3-valved,  with  in- 
numerable minute  seeds,  resembling  fine  sawdust. 

A  very  extensive  Order,  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Our  own 
species,  and  generally  those  of  temperate  regions,  are  terrestrial,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tropical  ones  are  epiphytes,  growing  upon  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  but  without  penetrating  into  their  tissues.  Numbers  of 
these  are  now  becoming  well  known,  having  been  of  late  years  extensively 
cultivated  in  our  hothouses  for  the  singularity  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  great  beauty  of  some  of  them.  The  genera  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  form  and  relative  arrangement  of  the  anther- 
cells,  the  pollen-masses,  and  the  stigma,  and  the  shape  and  direction  of  the 
lip,  characters  which,  however  essential,  are  in  many  cases  as  diflScnlt  to 
describe  clearly  as  to  observe  accurately,  especially  in  dried  specimens.  For 
the  beginner,  therefore,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  table  to  select 
such  prominent  features  as  may  guide  him  to  the  British  species,  indepen- 
dently of  the  more  accurate  technical  characters,  which  may  be  reserved  for 
subsequent  study. 

Plant  without  any  leaves,  except  short  scales. 
Lip  with  a  spur  underneath.    Flowers  few,  rather  large     .       .    8.  EPiPoaniM. 

Lip  without  a  spur.    Flowers  small.  

Plant  green.    Flowers  white,  in  a  spirally- twisted  spike         .    9.  SPmANTHBS. 
Plant  and  flowers  brown  or  yellowish-white.    Flowers  in  a 
raceme. 

Lip  entire,  not  so  long  as  the  sepals 8.  Corallobhiza. 

Lip  2-cleft,  longer  than  the  sepals 7.  Nbottia. 

Plant  with  1,  2,  or  more  green  leaves. 
Perianth  with  a  spur  or  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  lip    .       .       .  11.  ORcms  (and 
Perianth  without  any  spur  or  pouch.*  12.  Habkkaria). 

Lip  hanging,  longer  than  the  sepaU,  very  narrow  or  divided  into 
narrow  lobes.    Flowers  yellowish-green. 
stem  with  2  opposite,  broad  leaves.    Flowers  pedicellate. 

Bootstock  fibrous 6.  LiSTKRA. 

stem  leaf  y  at  the  base.  Flowers  sessile.  Bootstock  tuberous. 
Sepals  arching  over  the  column.     Lobes  of  the  lip  linear  13.  Ackras. 
Sepals  spreading.    Lobes  of  the  lip  oblong  .       .       .15.  Ophbts. 

*  A  single  specimen  has  been  occasionally  found  of  spedes  of  Orchis  and  Habaari^ 
in  which  the  flowers  are  all  deformed,  without  any  spur,  Imt  such  instances  are  veiynn. 
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Zip  kanginff,  very  convex  or  large^  brown  or  spotted. 
Flowers  1  or  2  only,  very  large.    Lip  inflated,  above  an  inch 

long 16.  Ctpripkdium. 

Flowers  several.    Lip  convex,  not  above  half  an  inch  long  .  15.  Ophbts. 
Lip  erect  or  spreading^  not  longer  tJuin  the  sepals,  concave  or 
flat. 
Flowers  rather  large,  in  a  loose,  leafy  spike.    Stem  leafy, 
usually  a  foot  high  or  more. 

Flowers  pedicellate,  drooping 4.  Epipactis. 

Flowers  sessile,  erect 5.  Gbphalanthera. 

Flowers  small  (white  or  greenish-yellow).     Stem  seldom 
above  6  inches  high. 
Flowers  pedioellate,  erect.    Stem  bulbous  at  the  base. 
Sepals  broad-lanceolate,  about  1  line  long       .       .       .1.  Mauixis. 
S^Mils  narrow-linear,  fully  3  lines  long     ....    S.  Liparis. 
Flowers  sessile,  horixontal  or  drooping.    Stem  not  bulbous. 
Flowers  greenish-yellow,  all  round  the  spike.     Root- 
stock  tuberous 14.  Herminiuh. 

Flowers    greenish-white.     Spike   one-sided,   straight. 

Bootstock  creeping,  fibrous 10.  Goodtera. 

Flowers  white.    Spike   one-sided,   spiral.    Bootstook 

almost  tuberous 9.  Spiranthes. 

I.  MALAXIS.    MALAXIS. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genuB  from  LvparU  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  petals,  and  by  the  pollen-masses,  which  are  club-shaped,  in  2 
pairs,  both  suspended  from  a  gland  which  terminates  the  column. 

1.  Ma1tt¥l»  paludosa*  Sw.    Boir  MalazU. 

A  delicate  plant,  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  the  rootstock  producing  a 
small  solid  b\ilb  out  of  the  ground  like  many  exotic  epiphytes,  and  3  or  4 
ovate  or  oblong  radical  leaves.  Flowers  very  small,  of  a  greenish  yellow,  in 
a  loose,  slender  raceme.  Sepals  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate,  about  a  line 
long,  two  of  them  erect,  the  third  turned  down ;  petals  similar,  but  not  half 
the  size,  and  spreading  laterally.  Lip  erect,  shorter  than  the  oepals,  but 
longer  than  the  petals,  ovate,  concave  at  the  base,  where  it  embraces  the 
very  short  column. 

In  spongy  bogs,  in  northern  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  north 
of  Prance  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  some  mountain  districts  in  central 
Europe.  Spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  very  sparingly,  and 
always  difficult  to  find.    Fl,  mmmeTt  rather  late. 


n.  LIPABIS.    LIPARIS. 

Delicate  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and  small,  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
in  a  terminal  raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike.  Lip  much  broader, 
erect  or  spreading  and  entire.  Column  erect  or  curved,  with  a  lid-like  ter- 
minal anther ;  the  two  pairs  of  pollen-masses  attached  by  their  summits, 
but  spreading  laterally  into  the  2  anther-cells. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  contains  a  considerable  number 
from  the  warmer  regions  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  world,  several  of 
tliem  true  epiphytes. 

1.  Xiiparls  Xioeselii,  Bich.    Two-leaved  Xilparls. 

(Sturmia,  Bab.  Man.) 
The  stock  forms  a  small  bulb  for  the  following  year  by  the  side  of  the 
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stem.  Leaves  2,  about  half  the  length  of  the  stem,  nanow-obloog  or 
broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  shorter  outer  sheath.  Stem  from  2  or  3  to  near 
6  inches  high.  Flowers  from  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  in  the  raceme;  the  sepals 
and  petals  very  narrow,  about  2  lines  long  or  rather  more ;  the  lip  broadly 
ovate,  erect  at  the  base,  turned  back  at  the  tip.    Column  much  shorter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  places,  scattered  over  central  £urope,  from  southern 
Scandinavia  and  western  France  to  the  Bussian  frontier.  In  Britain,  only 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.    Fl,  aunmer. 


111.  OOSALLOBEIZA.    COBALBOOT. 

Brown  or  yellowish  herbs,  without  green  leaves ;  the  flowers  in  a  loose 
terminal  spike.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  the  lip  larger,  often  with 
2  lateral  lobes  and  2  projecting  ridges  on  the  surface.  Column  short,  with 
a  terminal  lid-like  anther,  and  2  pairs  of  globular  pollen-masses,  attached 
horizontally. 

Besides  the  European  species,  the  genus  comprises  a  small  number  from 
North  America  and  eastern  Asia. 

1.  OoraUorliiza  Innata,  Br.    Spnrless  Coralroot. 

A  slender  plant,  6  to  9  inches  high,  of  a  light  brown  or  pale  yellow 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  few  short, 
sheathing  scales  instead  of  leaves ;  the  rootstock  forming  a  number  of  short, 
thick,  fleshy,  club-shaped  fibres,  densely  interwoven,  and  nearly '  white. 
Flowers  small,  of  a  yellowish  green ;  the  sepals  narrow-lanceolate,  about 
2  lines  long ;  the  petals  rather  shorter ;  the  lip  oblong,  white,  and  hanging. 

In  moist  woods,  widely  difiused  over  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  northern  Italy  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  known  in  a  few  localities  in  Scotland. 
Fl,  summer. 


IV.  EPIPACTIS.    EPIPACTIS. 

Herbs,  with  a  leafy  stem,  and  purple,  brown,  or  whitish  flowers,  rarely 
tinged  with  red,  in  a  loose  raceme.  Perianth  spreading ;  the  petals  shorter 
than  the  sepals  but  otherwise  similar ;  the  lip  ^ee  from  the  column,  thick 
and  concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  portion  broad  and  petal-like,  with 
2  protuberances  at  its  base.  Column  short ;  the  anthers  terminal ;  the 
pollen  very  loosely  cohering  in  the  pollen-masses. 

A  smidl  genus,  ranging  oyer  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Baceme  long  and  leafy.    Flowers  distant,  doll  green  or  pnrpliah    .       .    1.  £.  Miifi^ 
Baceme  rather  loose  bat  short.    Sepals  pale  purpUsh-gieen ;  the  lip 

white,  tinged  with  pink 2.  E.  foUvtrit, 

1.  BplpaotU  latlfolla,  Sw.    Broad  BpipaotU. 

{E.  ovalis  and  E,  media,  Bab.  Man.) 
Eootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  rather  thick  fibres.    Stems  usually  2 
to  3  feet  high.    Leaves  strongly  ribbed ;  the  lower  ones  ovate  and  stem- 
clasping;  the  upper  ones  narrower,  lanceolate,  and  pointed,  graduallj 
passing  into  the  linear  bracts,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  often  longer  than 
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the  flovoTs.  Flowers  pendulous,  in  a  long,  one-sided  raceme,  yarying  in 
colour  from  green  to  a  dingy  purple.  Sepals  oyate-lanceolate,  about  3  or  4 
lines  long.  Petals  rather  smaller.  Lip  rather  small,  the  lower  portion 
Teiy  short. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
Enssian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Not  unfrequent  in  Britain,  but 
often  appearing  only  in  single  specimens.  Fl,  summer^  rather  late.  The 
breadth  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  precise  form  and  proportions  of  the 
terminal  lobe  of  the  perianth-lip  are  liable  to  considerable  variation,  but 
the  latter  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  E.  palttatris^  and  never  white. 

2.  SplpaotU  palustrls,  Sw.    Marab  Bplpaotls. 

Not  so  tall  as  E,  latifolia,  the  leaves  narrower,  usually  lanceolate,  and 
the  bracts  all  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Bacemes  loose,  but  much  closer 
than  in  E.  latifolia,  and  not  one-sided ;  the  flowers  larger,  slightly  droop- 
ing. Sepals  lanceolate,  of  a  pale  greenish-purple.  Petals  rather  shorter, 
white,  more  or  less  streaked  with  pink  at  the  base.  Lip  of  the  colour  of 
the  petals,  but  longer  even  than  the  sepals,  distinctly  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  lower  one  thick  and  half-clasping  the  column. 

In  moist  and  marshy  places,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  and  near 
the  sea,  extending  nearly  all  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  ex- 
treme north.  Widely  spread  over  Britain,  and  found  in  abundance  in  par- 
ticular spots,  yet  not  a  common  plant,  and  quite  rare  in  Scotland.  Fl. 
summer. 


V.  CEPHAIANTHEBA.  CEPHALANTHERA. 

Habit  and  foliage  of  EpipaotiSy  but  the  flowers  are  sessile,  erect,  and 
usually  larger,  white  or  red,  ike  petals  and  sepals  not  so  spreading,  the  lip 
has  no  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  upper  portion,  the  column  is  longer, 
and  the  anther  is  shortly  stalked. 

A  small  European  and  north  Asiatic  genus,  united  by  some  with  Epi- 
pactis,  whilst  others  place  it  in  a  diflferent  tribe  of  Orchids  on  account  of 
the  slight  difference  in  the  position  of  the  anther. 

Flowers  white  or  cream-coloured. 

Leayes  broad.    Lower  bracts  longer  than  the  flower,  and  oil  longer  than 

the  ovary 1.  Cgrandiflora, 

Leaves  narrow.    All  the  bracts  shorter  than  the  ovary     .       .       .    2.  Cenn/olia, 
Flowers  red 3.  C.  rubra. 

1.  Cepbalantbera  grrandlflora,  Bab.    Xargre  Ceplialantliera. 

(EpipactiSy  Brit.  Fl.) 

Rootstock  fibrous.  Stem  1  to  IJ  feet  high.  Leaves  prominently  veined 
as  in  Epipactis  ;  the  lower  ones  broadly  ovate,  the  upper  ones  rather  broadly 
lanceolate.  Flowers  rather  large,  of  a  yellowish  white  or  cream-coloured, 
in  a  loose,  leafy  spike,  all  the  bracts  being  longer  than  the  ovary,  and  the 
lower  ones  quite  leaf -like  and  longer  than  the  flowers.  Sepals  6  to  8  or 
even  9  lines  long,  oblong,  and  usually  obtuse,  rather  open.  Petals  rather 
shorter,  close  over  the  column.  Lip  small,  of  two  distinct  portions,  the 
lower  one  embracing  the  column,  the  terminal  one  recurved  at  the  tip. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  northward  to  Denmark.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fl.  early  summer. 
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2.  Cephalanthera  eiislfolla«  Eich.    ITairow  Cephalantlierat 

(Epipactis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Very  near  C.  grandiflora,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the  lower  ones 

broadly  oblong,  the  upper  ones  long  and  narrow-lanceolate ;  the  bracts  veiy 

short,  mostly  1  to  2  lines  long,  or  the  lowest  rarely  as  long  as  the  orary. 

Flowers  pure  white  ;  the  sepals  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  in  C.grai^ 


Stations  and  geographical  range  the  same  as  those  of  C,  grandiflora.  It 
is  more  scarce  in  Britain,  but  appears  to  be  rather  more  common  in  soutihern 
and  eastern  Europe.    JP7.  early  summer, 

3.  Ceplialaiitliera  rabra«  Eich.    Red  Cephalantliera. 

{Epipactis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stature  and  foliage  of  C.  ensifolia.  Bracts  rather  longer  but  not  so  long 
as  in  C.  grandiflora.  Ovaries  and  axis  of  the  raceme  minutely  downy. 
Flowers  rather  larger  than  in  C,  ensifolia,  of  a  pink  red,  with  a  narrow, 
white  lip. 

Stations  and  geographical  range  of  the  last  two  species,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  In  Britain  extremely  rare,  having 
been  only  seen  by  very  few  botanists  in  Gloucestershire,  and  possibly  in  one 
or  two  other  counties  of  England.    Fl,  summer. 


VI.  IISTEEA.    LISTEEA. 

Herbs,  with  2  leaves  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  placed  so  near 
together  as  to  appear  opposite,  and  small,  green  flowers  in  a  slender  raceme. 
Sepals  broader  than  the  petals,  otherwise  all  nearly  alike,  short  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  lip  longer,  linear,  and  2-cleft.  Anther  fixed  by  its  base  in  a  cavity 
at  the  top  of  a  short  column  ;  the  pollen  as  in  Epipactis. 

A  small  European,  north  Asiatic  and  North  American  genus,  readily 
known  among  the  small-flowered,  spurless  Orchids  by  the  foliage. 

Leaves  ovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  2  to  4  inches  long       .       .       .    1.  Z.  wata. 
Leaves  broad  or  cordate  at  the  base,  not  an  inch  long         .       .       ,    2,  L,  cordata. 

1.  Xdstera  ovata,  Br.    Twa^lade  Xlstera. 

(Twayblade.) 

The  rootstock  has  a  mass  of  clustered,  thickish  fibres,  but  not  near  so 
succulent  as  in  Neottia  Nidus-avis,  Stem  1  to  near  li  feet  high,  with  2  or  8 
sheathing  scales  at  the  base,  and  at  about  6  inches  from  the  ground  a  pair 
of  broadly  ovate,  green  leaves,  2  to  4  inches  long.  Eaceme  rather  long  and 
slender.  Sepals  and  petals  about  1 J  to  near  2  lines  long ;  the  lip  twice  as 
long,  ending  in  two  linear  lobes. 

In  moist  pastures  and  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.    Frequent  in  Britain.    Fl.  spring  and  summer, 

2.  Xlstera  cordata,  Br.    Beart-leawed  Ustenu 

A  much  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than  L.  ovata,  usually  about  6 
inches  high.    Leaves  seldom  above  f  inch  long,  very  broad,  and  sometimfiB 
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slightly  cordate  at  the  base.    Flowers  very  small,  in  a  short  raceme;  the 
lip  linear,  2-cleft,  with  2  minute  teeth  at  its  base. 

On  mountain  heaths,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
extending  southward  to  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  confined 
to  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
stem  is  occasionally  drawn  up  to  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  height. 
Fl,  summer. 


Vn.  KEOTTIA.    NEOTTIA. 

A  genus  of  very  few  European  and  north  Asiatic  species,  distinguished 
from  Listera  by  the  brown  stems  with  sheathing  scales  instead  of  leaves, 
and  by  a  rather  longer  column  in  the  flower. 

1.  xreottla  xridns-avls,  Linn.    Bird's-nest  XTeottla. 

{Listera,  Brit.  Fl.) 

The  rootstock  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  thick,  rather  succulent  fibres. 
Stem  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  as  well  as  the  few 
loose  sheathing  scales  which  replace  the  leaves.  Spike  rather  dense  3  or  4 
inches  long,  with  a  few  distant  flowers  below  it,  all  dingy-brown.  Sepals 
broadly  ovate,  almost  acute,  about  2i  to  3  lines  long ;  petals  more  rounded ; 
lip  twice  as  long,  deeply  cleft  at  the  extremity  into  2  oblong,  diverging 
lobes. 

In  woods,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Exirope.  except  the  extreme  north, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  although  never  a  very  common  plant. 
In  Britain,  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  and 
central  Scotland.    Fl,  spring  and  early  summer. 


Yin,  EPIPOGIITM.    EPIPOGIUM. 

A  single  species,  leafless  like  Corallorhiza  and  Neotiia,  but  with  a  very 
different  spurred  flower. 

1.  Bplpogrlmn  aphyUum*  Sw.    leafless  Bplpogrlnm. 

The  rootstock  produces  a  number  of  short,  thick,  fleshy  branches,  like 
those  of  Corallorhiea,  Stem  about  6  inches  high,  of  a  pale  colour,  with  a 
few  short-,  sheathing  bracts.  Flowers  3  or  4  in  the  raceme,  rather  large,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  hue,  pendulous,  with  the  lip  upwards.  Sepals  and  petals 
narrow-lanceolate ;  lip  large,  ovate,  somewhat  concave,  marked  with  raised 
dots  on  the  surface,  with  an  oblong  lobe  on  each  side  at  its  base,  and  a  thick, 
projecting  spur  underneath.  Column  short,  with  a  shortly  stalked  terminal 
anmer. 

Among  rotten  leaves,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  scattered  over  Europe 
and  central  and  Kussian  Asia,  but  everywhere  very  scarce.  In  Britain,  dis- 
covered some  years  since  at  Tedstone  Delamere,  near  Bromyard,  in  Here- 
fordshire, by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Smith,  but  not  seen  since.    Fl,  August, 
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IX.  8FIBAHTHE8.    SFIEANTH. 

Rootstock  producing  a  few  oblong  tubers  or  thickish  fibres.  Stem 
leafy,  or  sometimes  the  flower-stems  with  scales  only,  and  radical  leaves  by 
its  side.  Flowers  small,  in  a  more  or  less  spirally-twisted  spike.  Sepals 
and  petals  nearly  alike,  erect  or  only  spreading  at  the  tips ;  the  lateral 
sepals  oblique,  covering  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  the  upper  sepal  cohering  -with 
the  petals.  Lip  oblong,  concave  at  the  base,  dilated  and  spreading  at  the 
extremity.    Column  arching,  with  the  anther  attached  to  the  back. 

An  extensive  genus,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and  readily 
known  by  the  spirally  twisted  spikes. 

Leaves  radical,  ovate,  or  oblong ;  the  stems  bearing  short  scales  only  .  1.  S.  autunmdlU. 

Leaves  aU  narrow,  near  the  be^  of  the  flowering  stem, 

^ike  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  flowers  in  one  row         .       .       .       ,  9.  S.  cesUvdUs, 

Spike  dense,  1  to  1^  inches  long,  the  flowers  in  three  rows       .       .  3.  ^.  cernm. 

1.  Splrantlies  autiiinnalls«  Eich.    Common  Spirantli. 

(Lady's-tresses.) 

The  rootstock  produces  every  year  2  or  3  thick,  oblong  tubers,  and  a  tuft 
of  3  or  4  broadly  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading  radical  leaves,  seldom  above  an 
inch  long.  Flowering  stems  by  the  side  of  the  tuft  of  leaves,  6  to  8  inches 
high,  green,  with  short,  sheathing,  pointed  scales,  very  seldom  growing  out 
into  very  short,  linear  leaves.  Flowers  white,  with  a  sweet  smell  of 
almonds,  in  a  rather  close  spiral  spike  of  about  2  inches,  all  diverging  hori- 
zontally to  one  side,  whilst  the  bracts  remain  erect  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  dry,  hilly  pastures,  all  over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus.  Abundant  in  most  parts  of  England, 
but  not  further  north  than  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  and  occurs  also 
in  Ireland.    Ft.  autumn, 

2.  Spirantlies  eestivalls,  Eich.    Summer  Splraatli. 

Eootstock  more  horizontal  than  in  S.  autumnaHs^  with  longer,  more 
cylindrical  tubers.  Leaves  radical,  or  on  the  flower-stem  near  the  base, 
narrow-lanceolate  or  linear.  Stem  rather  taller  than  in  the  common  8., 
and  the  flowers  rather  larger. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  chiefly  in  southern  Europe,  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  France,  but  scarcely  into  central  Germany.  The  only 
known  British  stations  are  in  a  bog  in  the  New  Forest,  in  B^mpshiie,  and 
in  the  Channel  Islands.    Fl.  late  in  summer. 

3.  Spirantlies  oernua*  Eich.    Droopingr  8pirantli< 

(8.  gemmiparOf  Lindl.) 

Eootstock  producing  a  cluster  of  thin  cylindrical  tubers.  Stem  leaff, 
attaining  6  to  9  inches.  Lower  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem  lanceolate  or 
spathulate,  2  to  3  inches  long,  spreading,  the  upper  ones  smaller,  erect, 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Spike  dense,  1  to  2  or  even  3  inches  long,  the 
flowers  white,  packed  in  3  rows,  much  larger  than  in  the  other  two  species, 
with  a  broader  lip. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  having  a  very  extensive  range  in  North  America, 
but  unknown  in  Europe,  except  in  a  very  few  stations  in  Cork  coimtyf 
Xr^landf     Fl,  August  and  September,    Ip  tJiQ  '  Botanical  Magazine'  undo; 
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t  6277,  will  be  found  a  full  history  of  the  species,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  give  up  the  idea,  adopted  from  Lindley  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  Handbook,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  distinct  from 
the  Nortii  American  8,  cemua. 


X.  GOODYEBA.    GOODYEBA. 

Very  near  to  Spirantkes,  but  the  spike  is  not  spiral,  and  the  lip  does  not 
embrace  the  colunm,  has  no  callosities  at  the  base,  and  is  contracted  at  the 
top  into  a  recurved  point. 

The  species  are  very  few,  all  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  gene- 
rally from  high  latitudes. 

1.  CkN>dyera  repens*  Sr.    Creepinir  Ooodyenu 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping,  with  a  few  thick  fibres.  Flowering  stems 
6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  ovate  stalked  leaves  near  the  base. 
Spike  one-sided  as  in  8piranthes  autumnalis,  but  straight,  with  rather 
smaller  flowers  of  a  greenish  white ;  the  lateral  sepals  rather  shorter,  and 
more  spreading  than  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals. 

In  moist  woods,  and  forests,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  extending  into  the  higher  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe,  the 
Caucasus  and  Altai.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Fl, 
end  of  summer. 


XL  0ECHI8.    OECHIS. 

Rootstock  producing  each  year  a  fleshy  tuber  by  the  side  of  the  decaying 
one  of  the  preceding  year,  the  following  year's  stem  shooting  from  the 
top  of  the  new  tuber.  Stem  leafy  at  the  base,  with  a  terminal  spike  of 
flowers,  usually  red  or  purple.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal.  Lip  turned 
downwards,  usually  3-  to  6-lobed,  or  much  dilated  at  the  extremity,  and 
produced  underneath  at  its  base  into  a  spur  or  pouch.  Anther  on  the  face 
of  the  column,  with  2  erect  cells  converging  together  at  the  base,  with  an 
erect  process,  each  cell  containing  a  pollen-mass,  contracted  below  into  a 
short  stalk,  terminating  in  a  gland. 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefly  European  and  north  Asiatic,  with  a  very 
few  North  American  species.  The  allied  genus  Habenaria  is  separated  by 
technical  characters  so  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  appreciate,  that  the 
species  of  both  genera  are  included  in  the  foUowing  table. 

iS^r  of  the  perianth  very  slender ^  and  longer  than  the  ovary. 
Flowers  white,  rather  large,  in  a  loose  spike.    Two  leaves  only 

at  the  base  of  the  stem 1.  H.  bifolia. 

Flowers  usually  red,  rather  small,  in  a  dense  spike.    Leaves 
several,  narrowed. 
Tubers  of  the  rootstock  entfare.     Spike  ovate  or  pyramidal,  very 

dense 10.  0.  pyramidalis. 

Tubers  lobed  or  divided.    Spike  cylindrical,  at  length  rather 

loose 11.  O.eonoptea, 

Spur  from  half  the  length  to  about  the  length  of  the  ovary. 
Sepals  all  convening  and  arching  over  the  column  and  petals  in  the 
form  of  a  hehnet.    Tubers  entire. 
Flowers  few,  in  a  loose  spike.    Lip  broadly  and  shortly  8-lobed     1.  0.  Morio. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  a  dense  or  long  spike.    Lip  with  2  latehJ, 

smaller  lobes,  and  a  large  2-oleft  middle  one .       .       .       .3.  0.  militarU, 
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Sepals,  at  least  the  lateral  ones,  spreading.    Petals,  either  alone  or 
with  the  npper  sepal,  arching  over  the  column. 
Spike  long  or  loose.    Tubers  entire. 
Bracts  1-nerved.    Upper  sepal  arching  over  the  petals    .       .    5.  0.  nuucula. 
Bracts  with  several  veins.    All  3  sepals  spreading  ...    6.  0.lax{flora, 
Spike  dense.    Tubers  lobed. 
Bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers.    Lip  irregularly  3-lobed  7.  O.macviata, 

Lower  bracts  longer  than  the  flowers.    Lip  toothed  or  scarcely 

lobed 8.  O.lati/olia. 

Spur  exceedingly  thortt  or  reduced  to  a  small  pouch  or  cavity. 
Lip  linear,  8-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  more  than  an  inch  long  .       .    9.  0.  Mrcina, 
Lip  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
Spike  rather  loose.    Flowers  green,  rather  small,  with  an  oUong 

hanging  lip,  rather  longer  than  the  sepals     .       .       .       .    Z.  ff.  viridit. 
Spike  dense,  with  numerous  small  flowers,  the  lip  not  longer* 
than  the  sepals. 
Flowers  purple  before  expanding.  Lip  white,  4-lobed  (8-Iobed, 

with  a  2-clef  t  middle  lobe) 3.  0.  ustulata. 

Flowers  pink  or  pale  purple.  Lip  3-lobed  .  .  .  .4.  0.  tntocto. 
Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate.  Lip  8-lobed  .  .  .  ,  2.  H.  albida. 
Flowers  greenish-yellow.    Sepals  and  petals  veiy  narrow. 

Lip  3-lobed Hbbminiuh. 

1.  Orobls  Moiio,  linn.     Green-wlngred  Orcbls. 

Kootstock-tubers  entire.  Stems  seldom  above  6  or  8  inches  high,  with 
a  few  rather  narrow,  almost  radical  leaves,  and  2  or  three  loose,  sheathing 
scales  higher  up.  Flowers  about  6  to  8,  in  a  loose  spike.  Bracts  thin,  and 
rather  pink,  about  the  length  of  the  ovarj.  Sepals  purplish,  arching  oyer 
the  much  smaller  petals  and  column  in  the  form  of  a  helmet.  Lip  longer 
than  the  sepals,  convex,  broadly  and  shortly  3-lobed,  of  a  pinkish  purple, 
pale  in  Uie  middle,  with  darker  spots.  Spur  veiy  obtuse,  nearly  as  bng  as 
the  ovary. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  very  common  in  central  and  southern  Eoiope, 
and  temperate  Eussian  Asia,  rarer  towards  the  north,  although  extending 
into  southern  Scandinavia.  Abundant  in  Surrey,  and  some  other  parts  of 
southern  England,  and  Ireland,  scarce  in  the  rest  of  England,  and  wanting 
in  Scotland.    Fl.  early  summer, 

2.  OrcbLi  milltarls,  Linn.    Military  Orchis. 

(0.  purpurea  and  0.  stmta,  Bab.  Man.) 
A  handsome  species,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  entire  tubers.  Leaves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  varying  fi?om  broadly  oval  to  oblong,  usually  8  to 
5  inches  long.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  dense  oblong  spike,  with  short 
bracts.  Sepals  usually  purple,  converging  over  the  petals  and  column  in 
the  shape  of  a  helmet  as  in  0,  Morio,  Lip  rather  longer,  of  a  pale  colour, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  purple,  and  4-lobed,  or,  in  other  words,  3-lobed, 
with  2  lateral  entire  lobes  and  a  third  middle  one  more  or  less  divided  into 
2,  with  a  small  tooth  in  the  deft  or  notch.  Spur  not  half  the  length  of 
the  ovary. 

In  hilly  pastures,  and  on  borders  of  woods,  dispersed  over  the  greater 
part  of  temperate  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  chiefly  in  limestone  district^ 
extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  limited  to  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames  from  Berkshire  downwards.  Fl.  spring. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  observed,  chiefly  in  the  colour  and  precise 
form  of  the  lip,  the  three  following,  often  distinguished  as  species,  have 
appeared  in  England  i—O.fusca,  with  dark  purple,  rather  obtuse  sepals; 
the  lip  variegated  with  purple,  its  middle  lobes  broad  and  short.    2.  0* 
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tephromnthos  (not  precisely  the  same  as  the  Continental  varietj  so  named), 
with  pale  purple,  spotted  flowers ;  the  middle  lobes  of  the  Up  long  and 
narrow,  like  the  lateral  ones.  3.  The  tme  0.  militaris,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  others,  approaching  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other. 

3.  Orcbis  Qstnlata,  Linn.    Bwarf  Orcbis. 

Bather  a  small  species,  seldom  above  6  to  8  inches  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  dense  spike  of  small  flowers,  the  deep  purple  of  the  unezpanded 
ones  giving  it  a  burnt  or  scorched  appearance.  Tubers  entire.  Leaves  few, 
oblong  or  lanceolate.  Spike  1  to  2  inches  long,  with  small  bracts.  Sepals 
deep  purple,  pointed,  converging  over  the  column  and  the  very  small, 
narrow  petals.  Lip  white,  with  a  few  purple  spots,  4-lobed,  or,  m  other 
words,  deeply  3-lobed,  with  two  lateral  lobes  and  the  middle  one  divided 
into  2  spreading,  obtuse,  more  or  less  notched  lobes.    Spur  very  short. 

On  dry,  hilly,  open  pastures,  in  central  and  souUiem  Europe,  extending 
eastwards  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Oc- 
curs in  many  parts  of  England,  but  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ireland. 
FL  spring  or  early  summer, 

4.  Orebls  intaota,  Link.    BensenipilLed  Orebis. 

Besembles  0.  ustulata  in  its  dense  i^ike  of  small  flowers,  but  is 
usually  rather  taller,  and  the  flowers  are  pmk  or  pale  purple,  more  or  less 
turned  to  one  side.  Tubers  entire.  Leaves  broadly  oblong  or.  lanceolate, 
often  spotted.  Sepals  pointed,  converging  over  the  column  and  over  the 
narrow  petals.  I^p  8-lobed,  not  exceeding  the  sepals,  the  central  lobe 
entire  or  notched,  but  not  so  deeply  lobed  as  in  0.  tistukUa,  Spur  very 
short. 

In  open  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  widely  distributed  over 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  south-western  Europe.  In  Britain  only  re- 
cently foimd  by  Miss  More  at  Castle  Taylor,  county  Galway,  Ireland. 
M,  summer.  This  species  has  been  successively  referred  by  different  bota- 
nists to  several  of  the  small  genera  dismembered  from  Orchis,  and  raised 
by  others  to  a  genus  of  itself  under  the  name  of  IHnea,  which  Beichenbach 
has  recently  changed  to  Neotinea, 

5.  Orebls  masoiila«  Linn.    Barly  OrchU. 

Stem  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  with  numerous  showy  flowers,  in  a  loose  spike  3 
to  6  inches  long,  varying  from  a  bright  pinkidb-purple  to  flesh- colour  or 
even  white.  Tubers  entire.  Leaves  rather  broad  and  often  spotted.  Bracts 
coloured,  nearly  as  long  ^as  the  ovary,  with  a  single  nerve.  The  upper 
sepal  and  petals  converging  over  the  ovary,  but  the  lateral  sepals  spreading, 
or  turned  back.  Lip  scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals,  often  slightly  downy 
in  the  centre,  reflexed  on  each  side,  with  3  short  lobes,  the  middle  one  the 
largest  and  more  or  less  notched. 

In  moist  woods,  meadows,  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  FL  spring  and  early 
swmmer, 

6.  OrohU  lazlilora,  Linn.    Xoose  Orchis. 

Near  0.  masculaf  but  the  leaves  are  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear ;  the 
flowers  rather  larger,  of  a  rich  red,  in  a  much  looser  spike ;  the  bracts 
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broader  and  always  more  yeined ;  and  the  3  sepals  are  spreading  or  re- 
flexed,  the  petals  alone  converging  over  the  colnmn. 

In  moist  meadows,  common  in  southern  Europe,  extending  into  central 
Q-ermany  and  over  the  greater  part  of  France.  In  the  British  Isles,  confined 
to  Jersey  and  Guernsey.    FL  spring  and  early  summer, 

7.  OrohU  maoulata*  Linn.    Spotted  Orchis. 

Tubers  rather  flat,  and  divided  into  2  or  3  finger-like  lobes.  Stem 
usually  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  varying  front  nearly  ovate  to  narrow- 
lanceolate,  and  often  marked  with  dark  spots.  Flowers  in  a  dense  oblong 
spike,  2  or  3  inches  long,  usually  of  a  rather  pale  pink,  but  varying  much  in 
depth  of  colour.  Bracts  marked  with  several  veins,  the  lowest  almost 
always  longer  than  the  ovary,  the  upper  ones  shorter.  Sepals  about  3  lines 
long,  either  all  or  the  two  lateral  ones  only  spreading,  whilst  the  petals 
arch  over  the  column.  Lip  broadly  orbicular,  either  flat  or  the  sides  re- 
flexed,  usually  more  or  less  toothed  and  irregularly  3-lobed,  variously 
spotted  or  variegated  with  a  deeper  colour,  the  middle  lobe  usually  smalL 
Spur  rather  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  ovary. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  open  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
FL  sfpring  and  early  summer.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  the  size  of  the  bracts,  the  colour  of  the  flower,  and  the  shape  of  the 
lip,  sometimes  approaching  very  near  to  0.  lat\folia, 

8.  OrobU  latifolla«  Linn.    Marsh  Orchis. 

Very  near  0,  maculata^  and  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  mere 
variety.  It  is  usually  more  luxuriant,  the  stem  more  hollow,  the  leaves 
larger  and  not  always  spotted,  the  spike  longer  and  more  leafy,  the  lower 
bracts,  and  sometimes  nearly  all,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowers,  the 
flowers  are  usually  deeply-coloured  and  less  variegated,  the  lip  toothed  only 
or  very  obscurely  3-lobeId,  and  the  spur  thicker ;  but  these  characters  are 
none  of  them  quite  constant. 

With  the  same  geographical  range  as  0.  maculata^  it  is  usually  found 
in  moister  situations  or  richer  soils.  Frequent  in  Britain,  but  not  so  abun- 
dant as  0.  maculata,  FL  spring  and  early  summer.  A  variety  with  na^ 
row  leaves,  more  regularly  tapering  from  the  base,  has  been  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  0.  incamata, 

9.  Orchis  hircina,  Scop.    Lizard  Orchis. 

A  stout  species,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  entire  tubers  and  a  leafy  stem. 
Spike  dense,  4  to  6  or  even  8  inches  long;  the  flowers  rather  large,  of  a 
^ty  greenish-white,  with  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  remarkable  for  their 
long,  linear  lip ;  the  2  lateral  lobes  short,  the  middle  one  more  than  an  inch 
long,  rolled  inwards  in  the  bud,  entire  or  notched  at  the  tip;  the  sepals  con- 
verging over  the  column,  and  the  petals  small  as  in  0.  M>rtoand  O.milifaris. 

Widely  spread  over  central  and  southern  Europe,  but  everywhere  rather 
scarce,  and  often  only  in  single  specimens,  not  extending  into  northern 
Germany.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  Fi> 
summer. 
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10.  Orcbls  pyramtdallB,  Linn.    Pyramidal  Orchis. 

Tubers  entire.  Stem  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
usually  narrow  and  pointed.  Spike  very  dense,  ovoid  or  oblong,  2  to  3  or 
even  4  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  not  very  large,  but  of  a  rich  rose-  or  pur- 
plish-red, either  scentless  or  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  remarkable  for 
their  very  slender  spur,  longer  than  the  ovary,  although  that  is  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Sepals  lanceolate,  spreading.  Petals  con- 
vergiug  over  the  column.  Lip  broad,  3-lobed,  the  lobes  equal  or  the  middle 
one  narrower. 

On  rather  dry  banks,  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  north- 
ward to  Denmark.  Abundant  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Lreland,  and 
occurs  in  a  few  localities  in  southern  Scotland.    Fl,  all  summer. 

11.  Orclils  oonopseai  Linn.    Fragrant  Orchis. 

{Gymnadenia^  Brit.  Fl.) 

Tubers  palmate  as  in  0.  maoidata.  Stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  linear 
or  narrow-lanceolate  leaves.  Spike  oblong  or  cylindrical,  not  so  dense  as  in 
C.  pyramidalis.  Flowers  much  like  those  of  that  species,  but  rather  smaller, 
sweet-scented,  and  the  slender  spur  is  still  longer. 

In  heaths  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Kassian  Asia,  especially 
in  the  north,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  in  the  south  of  Europe  more 
confined  to  mountain  districts.  Dispersed  all  over  Britain,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  Scotland  and  Lreland.  Fl.  all  summer.  This  and  the  last  two  species 
are  occasionally  removed  to  as  many  distinct  genera  on  account  of  sb'ght  dif- 
ferences in  the  pollen-masses. 


Xn.  HABENABIA.    HABENAEIA. 

Foliage,  inflorescence,  and  spurred  flowers  of  Orchis^  but  the  anther-cells, 
instead  of  converging  at  the  base,  are  either  parallel  or  more  or  less  diverg- 
ing. 

An  extensive  genus,  chiefly  distributed  over  Asia  and  America.  The 
table  of  species  is  included  above  in  that  of  Orchis, 

1.  Babcnaria  blfolla«  Br.    Batterlly  Babcnarla. 

Tubers  entire.  Stem  1  to  1^  feet  high,  with  2  rather  large  leaves  at  its 
base,  varying  from  broadly  ovate  to  oblong ;  the  outer  leaves  very  few,  and 
usually  reduced  to  sheathing  scales.  Flowers  pure  white  or  with  a  slight 
greenish  tinge,  rather  large,  and  sweet-scented,  in  a  loose  spike  from  3  to  6 
or  8  inches  long,  with  lanceolate  bracts  about  tie  length  of  the  ovary.  Two 
lateral  sepals  spreading,  the  upper  one  arching  over  the  column  with  the 
petals.  Lip  linear  and  entire,  rather  longer  than  the  sepals,  and  usually 
greenish  at  the  tip.    Spur  slender,  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary. 

In  moist  pastures,  and  meadows,  on  grassy  slopes  and  open  places  in 
moist  woods,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain.  Fl.  all  summ^. 
It  varies  much  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  extreme  forms  have  been  distinguished  as  species,  the  name 
of  H,  cMorantha  being  given  to  those  in  which  the  flowers  are  large,  usually 
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very  white  (although  the  name  means  '  green-flowered '),  and  the  anther- 
cells  mach  more  broadly  diveiging  at  the  base.  Bnt  intermediates  passing 
gradually  from  the  broad  to  &e  narrow  forms  have  been  frequently  seen 
and  were  specially  observed  in  great  numbers  at  High  Force  in  Teesdale 
in  1865. 

2.  Babenaria  alblda,  Sr.    Small  Babenarla. 

{Gymnadenia^  Bab.  Man.) 

In  stature,  and  its  small  flowers  with  very  short  spurs,  this  species 
approaches  Orchis  ustulata,  but  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  anthers  are 
more  like  those  of  Hahenaria  than  of  Orchis.  The  rootstock  prodnees 
several  thickened  fibres,  sometimes  uniting  into  a  deeply  divided  tuber. 
Stem  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  a  few  oblong  leaves.  Spike  dense,  cylindrical, 
1  to  2  inches  long,  with  numerous  small,  sweet-scented  flowers.  Sepals 
concave,  but  open,  scarcely  above  a  line  long ;  the  lip  about  their  length, 
with  3  entire  lobes,  the  middle  one  the  longest. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  in  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  and  extends  into  northern  England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
FU  tumrner, 

3.  Babenarla  Tlridls*  Br.    Green  Babenarla. 

Tubers  more  or  less  lobed.  Stem  4  to  8  inches  high,  with  a  few  ovate 
or  oblong  leaves,  and  a  rather  close  spike  of  yellowish- green  flowers,  rather 
larger  than  in  H.  alhida^  but  with  the  same  very  short  spur  or  pouch. 
Bracts  usually  longer  than  the  ovary.  Sepals  converging  over  the  column 
and  petals,  about  2^  or  3  lines  long.  Lip  longer  and  hanging,  obbng; 
with  nearly  parallel  sides,  and  3  or  sometimes  only  2  very  short  lobes  at 
the  tip. 

In  dry,  hilly  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Medite^ 
ranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  rather  a  mountain  plant  in  the  sooth* 
Frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  England,  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  sonthen 
England.    Fl.  swrnmer. 


Xni.  ACEBAS,    ACERAS. 
Flowers  and  habit  of  an  Orchis,  except  that  there  is  no  spur  whateTer 
to  the  lip. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa. 

1.  Aoeras  antbropopliora,  Br.    Man  Aoeras. 

(Man-Orchis,) 

A  rather  small  species,  seldom  above  8  or  9  inches  high,  with  entiie 
tubers  ;  the  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  oblong  or  nearly  lanceolate.  Spike 
slender,  2  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers  of  a  dull  yellowish-green ;  the  sepals 
converging  over  the  column  and  petals  as  in  Orchis  hircina,  but  veiy 
much  smaller.  Lip  narrow-linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  and  fanci- 
fully compared  to  a  hanging  man,  the  lateral  lobes  representing  his  anni, 
and  the  middle  one,  which  is  longer  and  2-cleft,  his  body  and  legs. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  southern  Europe,  more  sparingly  dispersed  over 
'  western  Germany  and  France.  In  Britain,  only  in  eastern  England.  K 
early  summer. 
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XIV.  HEBMIKIirM.    HERMINIUM. 

Small-flowered  plants,  nearly  allied  to  Orchis,  but  the  perianth  has  no 
spur,  and  the  anther-cells  are  distant  at  their  base,  the  glands  of  the  stalks 
of  the  pollen-masses  protruding  below  the  cells. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  from  the  high  northern  or  alpine  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1.  Hemninlnni  Monorehls,  Sr.    Musk  Bermliiliiin. 

{Musk  Orchis,) 

A  slender  plant,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  with  2  or  very  seldom  3 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  radical  leaves.  Tubers  nearly  globular,  like  those  of 
an  Orchis,  but  the  new  one,  instead  of  being  produced  close  to  the  stem,  is 
formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  crown,  thus 
forming  a  creeping  rootstock.  Spike  slender,  with  numerous,  small,  yellow- 
ish-green flowers.  Sepals  erect  or  scarcely  spreading,  and  narrow.  Petals 
narrower  and  rather  longer,  instead  of  being  shorter  as  in  most  British 
Orchids,  Lip  scarcely  longer,  erect,  hollowed  into  a  kind  of  pouch  at  the 
hase,  but  not  spurred,  with  three  narrow  entire  lobes. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  central,  northern,  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe.  Very  local  in  Britain, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  unknown  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.    Fl.  summer. 


XV.  OPHBTS.    OPHRYS. 

Habit,  tubers,  and  foliage  of  an  Orchis  but  the  flowers  have  no  spur, 
and  the  lip  is  usually  very  convex,  resembling  more  or  less  the  body  of  an 
insect  Anther-cells  distant  at  the  base,  protruding  below  the  rest  of  the 
antber  in  2  distinct  little  pouches  enclosing  the  glands  of  the  pollen-masses. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  a  very  few 
species  spreading  into  central  Europe.  The  forms  assumed  by  the  lip  and 
its  markings  are  so  very  variable  that  the  accurate  distinction  of  specie^, 
especially  of  the  southern  ones,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty. 

Lip  of  the  perianth  as  broad  as  long  or  nearly  so,  and  scarcely  longer 
than  tbe  sepals. 
End  lobe  of  the  lip  much  tnmed  under.    Sepals  usually  pink   .       .1.0.  apifera. 
.  Lip  slightly  lobed,  the  edges  scarcely  turned  under.    Sepals  green    .    3.  0.  aranifera. 
liip  of  the  perianth  oblong,  oonsiderably  longer  than  the  sepals   .       .    3.  0.  musei/era, 

1.  Oplirys  aplfDra«  Huds.  Bee  Ophrjn* 
(0.  arachnites,  Brit.  Fl.) 
Tubers  entire.  Stem  9  to  18  inches  high,  with  a  few  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves  near  the  base,  and  from  3  to  6  rather  large,  distant  flowers,  in  a  long, 
loose  spike,  each  with  a  bract  at  least  as  long  as  tbe  ovary.  Sepals  ovate, 
pink,  pale  green,  or  white,  but  always  tinged  with  pink,  very  spreading  or 
reflexed.  Petals  smaller,  usually  narrow,  nearly  erect.  Lip  broad,  very 
convex,  of  a  rich  velvety-brown,  downy  on  the  siaes,  smooth  in  the  middle, 
and  variously  marked  by  paler  lines  or  spots ;  the  lobes  small  and  all 
turned  down,  2  lateral  ones  very  downy,  3  terminal  ones  concealed  under 
the  lip,  the  middle  one  often  again  turned  upwards,  but  very  variable  in 
length.    Column  erect,  with  a  d&tinct  curved  beak  above  the  anther.       , 
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In  dry  pastures,  usnallj  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and  Bcmthem 
Europe,  not  further  north  than  central  Germany  and  BBlgium.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  occurring  more 
sparingly  in  other  parts  of  England  and  in  Ireland  but  not  in  Scotland. 
Fl,  early  summer, 

2.  Opbrjs  aranlfera*  Huds.    Spider  OplirT-s.  . 

Much  like  0.  apifera,  but  the  sepals  are  green  with  less  of  pink,  the 
petals  very  short,  uie  beak  of  the  column  is  straight^  and  the  lip  is  broader, 
of  a  dull  brown,  variously  marked  with  paler  spots  in  the  centre,  convex  as 
in  0.  apiferOf  but  the  edges  obscurely  or  very  shortly  lobed,  and  either  not 
turned  under  or  but  very  slightly  so. 

In  dry  pastures,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  0.  apifera,  rather  more 
common  in  southern  Europe,  less  so  northwards.  Much  more  rare  in 
England  than  0.  apifera,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  Fl.  spring  and  early 
summer, 

3.  Opbrjs  moselfera,  Huds.    Fly  Oplirys. 

A  much  more  slender  plant  than  the  two  preceding  species,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  slender  spike  of  3  or  4  flowers.  Sepals  oblong  or  narrow- 
ovate,  greenish.  Petals  very  narrow-linear.  Column  short,  without  any 
beak.  Lip  much  longer  than  me  sepals,  oblong,  convex,  of  a  purplish  brown, 
with  pale-blue  or  white  marks  in  the  centre ;  the  2  lateial  lobes  turned 
down,  the  central  one  larger,  with  a  deep  notch. 

On  dry  pastures,  in  central  Europe,  extending  further  east  than  the  two 
last  species,  but  not  near  so  common  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  England,  and  abundant  in  some  of  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  counties,  and  has  been  found  in  Ireland  in  a  few  localities 
in  Leinster  (J.  Carroll),  but  not  in  Scotland.     Fl.  spring  and  early 


XVI.  CYPEIPEDIITM.    CYPREPEDK 

Bootstock  fibrous.  Leaves  large.  Flowers  few,  with  a  large  inflated  lip. 
Column  terminating  in  a  dilated,  incurved,  thickish,  petal-like  lobe,  below 
which  are  2  distinct  anthers,  one  on  each  side. 

A  considerable  and  very  distinct  North  American  and  Asiatic  genus, 
with  one  species  extending  into  western  Europe. 

1.  CTpiipedlmn  Caleeolns*  Linn.    Slipper  Cjrprlpede. 

(Ladles  slipper,) 

Stem  li  feet  high,  with  large,  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate, and  1  or  rarely  2  large  showy  flowers  on  long  peduncles.  Upper 
sepal  opposite  the  lip,  broamy  lanceolate,  1^  inches  long,  a  similar  one 
(formed  of  the  2  lateral  ones  combined  into  one)  under  the  Hp ;  the  2  petals 
nearly  as  long,  linear  and  spreading ;  all  of  a  brown-purple.  Lip  very  large 
and  inflated,  compared  to  a  slipper,  yellow,  variegated  with  purple.  Column 
very  much  shorter  than  the  petals. 

In  woods,  in  Bussian  A!sia,  and  eastern  Europe,  almost  to  the  Arcde 
Circle,  more  sparingly  distributed  over  western  Europe.  In  Britain,  almost 
extinct,  although  stiU  found  occasionally  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.     ^. 
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LXXXn.  IBIDEiE.    THE  IRIS  FAMILY. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a  bulbous,  tuberous,  or  shortly  creep- 
ing rootatoek,  and  leaves  usually  either  radical  or  equitant^  that 
is,  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  and  vertically,  not 
horizontally  flattened,  opening  towards  the  base  in  a  sheath 
which  embraces  the  stem.  Perianth  superior,  with  6  petal- 
like segments.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  inferior,  3-celled,  with 
many  ovules.  Style  1,  with  3  stigmas  (or  stigmatic  lobes), 
sometimes  dilated  and  petal-like  or  fringed. 

A  rather  large  family,  widely  spread  over  the  glohe,  but  particularly 
abundant  in  southern  Africa  and  other  dry  sunny  climates.  It  differs  from 
the  Amaryllis  family  in  the  number  of  stamens,  and,  in  most  cases,  in  the 
position  of  the  leaves. 

Leaves  on  the  stem,  equitant. 
Perianth  with  8  outer  large  segments,  and  8  inner  small  ones. 

Stigmas  large  and  petal-like,  arching  over  the  stamens  .       .    1.  Iris. 
Perianth  with  6  nearly  similar  segments,  bat  oblique,  and  arranged 

almost  in  two  lips 2.  Gladiolus. 

Leaves  radical,  narrow-linear.    Perianth-s^^ents  nearly  equal  and 
regular. 
Bootetock  tufted  or  fibrous.    Flowers  2  or  more  in  a  terminal 

cluster  or  umbel.    Stigmas  entire 3.  SiSTRiNCffiuu. 

Bootstock  bulbous.    Scapes  1-flowered. 
Perianth-tube  very  short.    Stigmas  deeply  8-cleft      ...    4.  Trichoxema. 
Perianth-tube  longer  than  the  segments.    Stigmas  jagged  or 

much  divided 5.  Crocus. 

The  Ixiast  TigridiaSt  and  many  others  of  the  smaller  Sotfth  African  bulbs, 
formerly  much  more  cultivated  than  they  now  are,  belong  to  the  Iris 
family. 

I.  ntlS.    lEIS. 

Bootstock  thick  and  horizontal,  or  rarely  bulbous.  Leaves  equitant. 
Flowers  large  and  showy ;  the  3  outer  perianth-segments  large,  spreading 
or  reflexed ;  the  3  inner  ones  much  smaller,  and  erect.  Stigmas  3,  enlarged, 
each  with  a  petal-like  appendage,  which  arches  over  the  correspon^ng 
stamen  and  outer  segment  of  the  perianth. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Flowers  bright  yellow.    Inner  perianth-s^^ente  scarcely  as  long  as 

the  daw  of  the  outer  ones .    1,  1.  Pseudacortu, 

Flowers  violet-blue  or  yellowish-white.    Inner  segments  two-thlrds 

as  long  as  the  outer  ones 2.  I./cetidisHma, 

Several  continental  European  species  are  frequent  in  our  flower-gardens, 
and  occasionally  escape  into  neighbouring  waste  places,  especially  the  large- 
flowered  /.  smiana  and  /.  germanica,  the  dwarf  /.  pumila,  the  bulbous- 
rooted  /.  Xiphium  and  /.  xiphioidest  the  /.  iuberoaaj  etc. 

1.  Ziis  Psendaooms,  Linn.    Tellow  ZrU. 

{Yellow  Flag,) 

Bootstock  thick,  horizontal,  with  numerous  flbres.    Stem  about  2  feet 

high.    Lower  leaves  often  much  longer,  and  1  or  2  inches  broad,  stiff  and 

erect,  of  a  pale  glaucous-green ;  the  upper  ones  much  shorter.    Flowers 

2  or  3,  each  proceeding  from  a  sheathing  bract,  large,  erect,  of  a  bright 
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yellow.  Outer  perianth-segments  spreading,  broadly  ovate,  fully  2  inches 
long,  contracted  at  the  base  into  an  erect,  broad  claw;  inner  segments 
oblong  and  erect,  scarcely  longer  than  the  claws  of  the  others.  Petal-like 
stigmas  rather  longer  than  the  inner  segments,  2- cleft  at  the  top,  -with  a 
short,  scale-like  appendage  inside  at  the  base  of  the  lobes.  Capsule  green, 
2  to  3  inches  long,  with  numerous  pale-brown  seeds. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  and  along  watercourses  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Fl,  summer, 

2.  Iris  fOBtidlMima.  Linn,    retid  Iris. 
(irladdon,    Hoastbe^-plant) 

Not  so  large  a  plant  as  /.  Pseuda/iorus,  the  leaves  narrower,  one  or  two 
only  overtopping  the  stem,  and  the  whole  plant  of  a  deeper  green,  smelling 
disagreeably  when  bruised.  Flowers  rather  smaller,  several  together,  of  a 
violet-blue  or  rarely  pale-yellowish  white.  Outer  perianth-segments  nar- 
row-ovate, the  inner  ones  reaching  to  about  two-  thirds  their  length.  Petal- 
like stigmas  scarcely  so  long.    Seeds  bright  orange  or  scarlet. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  northward  all  over  western  France,  but  scarcely  into 
eastern  France  or  G-ermany.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  scarce  or  local  in  the  north,  and  only  a  doubtful  natiie 
of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer,  commencing  early. 


II.  GLADIOITTS.     GLADIOLUS. 

Itootstock  bulbous,  the  outer  coating  fibrous  and  more  or  less  nettei 
Stems  leafy,  with  a  terminal,  one-sided  spike  of  fiowers.  Perianth  obUque, 
the  segments  obovate  or  oblong,  narrowed  into  a  claw,  and  united  in  a  tnbe 
at  the  base,  the  3  upper  ones  and  the  3  lower  ones  almost  arranged  in  2 
lips.  Stamens  ascending  under  the  uppermost  segments.  Stigmas  2,  slightly 
expanded,  and  entire. 

A  numerous  genus,  chiefly  South  African,  with  a  few  species  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  regions. 

1.  Gladloliui  commnnlSf  Linn.    CSommon  Gladiolus. 

{G.  illi/ricus,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stem  H  to  near  2  feet  high.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shorter  than  the 
stem.  Sp&e  of  4  to  6  or  8  red  flowers,  all  turned  to  one  side,  and  sessile 
between  2  lanceolate  bracts.  Perianth  about  1 J  inches  long,  the  expanded 
part  of  the  segments  oblong-lanceolate,  the  uppermost  one  broader  and 
rather  longer  than  the  others.  Anthers  linear,  snorter  than  their  filaments. 
Capsule  short,  depressed  at  the  top,  with  3  prominent  angles. 

In  meadows,  woods,  and  grassy  heaths,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
not  reaching  nearer  us  on  the  Continent  than  the  Loire  and  the  Khine. 
In  Britain,  recentljr  observed  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  among 
the  Brakes,  and  believed  to  be  indigenous,  but  possibly  accidentally  intro- 
duced. Fl,  early  summer.  The  true  Comflag  (Gr,  swetum),  a  cornfield 
weed,  is  a  rather  more  southern  species,  differing  chiefly  in  its  larger 
flowers,  with  the  anthers  longer  than  their  filaments. 
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m.  SISTEIKCHIirM.    SISYMNCHIUM. 

Hootstock  tufted  or  fibrous.  Leaves  grass-like  or  lanceolate,  entirely  or 
mostly  radical.  Flowers  of  a  delicate  blue.  Perianth-segments  6,  all 
nearly  equal,  similar  and  spreading,  the  tube  short  and  broad.  Stamens 
united  in  a  tube.    Stigmas  3,  filiform,  undivided,  rolled  inwards. 

A  considerable  genus,  almost  exclusively  American. 

1.   Sisyrlnebimii  8ennQdlana«  Linn.    Bermuda  SIsjiliicliiiiin. 

{8»  ancepst  Bab.  Man.) 

Leaves  narrow,  grass-like,  sheathing  at  the  base,  shorter  than  the  stem. 
Stem  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  2-edged,  or  with  2  narrow  acute  wings,  rather 
broader  under  the  bracts.  Flowers  2  to  6  together  (usually  3  or  4)  in  a 
terminal  cluster,  the  filiform  pedicels  almost  concealed  within  2  sheathing 
bracts,  of  which  the  outer  one  often  ends  in  a  leafy  tip  exceeding  the 
flowers,  but  occasionally  both  are  nearly  equal.  Fruit  a  small  globular 
capsule. 

In  moist  meadows,  woods  and  grassy  places,  very  common  throughout 
North  America.  In  Britain  only  near  Woodford,  county  Galway,  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  seems  no  ground  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  been  intro- 
duced by  human  agency.  Fl.  summer.  The  species  is  commonly  divided 
into  two  varieties,  8.  anceps,  Cav.,  with  broad  stem-wings,  and  the  outer 
bract  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  8,  mticronatum,  Mich.,  with  narrow 
stem-wings,  and  the  outer  bract  shorter  than  the  flowers.  The  Irish 
specimens  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former,  but  they  are  in  feet  very 
much  nearer  to  the  latter. 


IV.  TBICHONEMA.    TBICHONEMA. 

Small  bulbous  plants,  with  the  foHage  and  flowers  of  Crocus^  except  that 
the  perianth-tube  is  very  short,  and  the  short  stigmas  are  deeply  2-deft. 
A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Triclionema  8nlbocodliim«  Sm.    Common  Triclionema. 

(r.  Columna,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Bulb  small,  with  shining  brown  coats.  Leaves  very  narrow  and  grass- 
like, spreading,  3  or  4  inches  long,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stalk 
not  haJf  so  long,  with  a  single  erect  terminal  flower,  almost  sessile  in  a 
sheathing  bract,  and  of  a  pale  purplish-blue,  with  a  yellow  centre.  Perianth 
near  }  inch  long,  the  segments  half-spreading  and  rather  pointed. 

In  heaths  and  sandy  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  nearly  all  round  the 
Mediterranean,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  to  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  Devonshire,  where  it  is  fotmd  in  abundance  at  the  Warren,  near 
Dawlish.    FL  spring. 


V.  CEOCirS.    CROCUS. 

Hootstock  bulbous,  the  outer  coating  fibrous,  and  more  or  less  netted, 
or  rarely  remaining  membranous.  Leaves  radical,  narrow-linear.  Flowers 
almost  sessile  among  the  leaves,  with  a  very  long  tube,  and  a  campanulate 
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limb  of  6  nearly  eqtial  segments.  Stigmas  dilated  and  coloured  at  the  top, 
and  often  cut  or  fringed,  but  not  petal-like.  Capsule  burled  among  the 
leaves. 

A  small  south  European  and  west  Asiatic  genus,  a  few  species  extending 
into  central  Europe,  and  several,  long  since  cultivated  for  ornament  or  for 
saffiron  collected  from  their  stigmas,  have  established  themselves  in  a  few 
localities  still  further  north. 

Flowers  in   spring,  with   the  leaves.    Stigmas  wedge-shaped,   and 

slightly  jagged 1.  C.veruus, 

Flowers  in  autumn,  without  leavea.    Stigmas  cut  into  a  many-lobed 

fringe 2.  (7.  nudi/lonu. 

1.  Croons  ▼omuOf  Willd.    Bprinff  Croons. 

Leaves  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  tube  of  2  or  3  thin,  scarious,  sheathing 
scales.  Flowers  solitary  within  the  leaves,  of  a  bluish-purple ;  the  ovary 
sessile  on  the  bulb,  the  long  tube  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  sheath  similar  to 
that  of  the  leaves.  Stigmas  of  a  rich-orange,  dilated  at  the  top,  and  slightly 
jagged,  but  not  deeply  fringed. 

In  meadows,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  not 
further  north  than  central  France.  In  Britain,  apparently  naturalised  in 
the  meadows  about  Nottingham,  and  other  parts  of  central  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.    Fl.  early  spring. 

2.  Croons  nndilloms,  Sm.    ITakod  Croons. 

Flowers  rather  larger  than  in  C.  vernus^  appearing  after  the  leaves  of 
the  year  have  withered,  and  before  those  of  the  following  year  have  deve- 
loped. They  somewhat  resemble  the  flowers  of  Colchicum  autumndtf  but 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  3,  not  6,  stamens.  Tube  very  long,  en- 
closed halfway  up  in  the  sheathing  scales.  Stigmas  deeply  cut  into  an 
elegant  orange  fringe  or  tassel. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  south-western  Europe,  but  not  nearer  to  ns 
than  south-western  France.  Said,  hoVever,  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in 
the  meadows  about  Nottingham,  and  in  some  other  localities  in  central 
England.    Fl.  autumn. 


LXXXIII.  AMARTIIIDEJE.    THE  AMARYLLIS 
FAMILY. 

Rootstock  bulbous,  except  in  a  very  few  exotic  genera. 
Leaves  radical  and  parallel- veined.  Perianth  petal-like,  with 
6  segments.  Stamens  6,  the  anthers  turned  inwards.  Ovaiy 
inferior  or  adherent  to  the  perianth-tube,  3-celled.  Fruit  a 
capsule,  with  several  seeds,  opening  in  3  valves. 

A  large  Order,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  chiefly  in  dry,  sunny 
countries  ;  differing  from  the  Lily  family  in  the  inferior  ovary,  from  the 
7m  family  in  the  6  stamens. 

Pedanth  tnbular  at  the  base,  the  limb  spreading,  with  a  cup-shaped  or 

tabalar  crown  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 1.  NARCDSBCfl. 

Perianth  divided  to  the  ovary,  without  any  crown. 

Three  outer  perianth-segfments  larger  than  the  inner  ones   .       .       .2.  Gali5THUP. 

Perianth-segments  all  equal .       .       •    S.  Lkucoidm. 
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Many  of  the  most  showy  exotic  bulbous  plants  grown  in  onr  gardens 
and  planthouses  belong  to  this  family,  including  the  genera  Amaryllis, 
AlstrcBmeria,  Crinum,  Pancratium  (called  Guernsey  Lily,  from  an  erroneous 
impres^on  that  it  was  indigenous  in  tJie  Channel  Islands),  and  others, 
besides  the  gigantic  Agave  americana,  commonly  called  Aloe,  but  not  a  con- 
gener to  the  true  Aloes  of  botanists,  which  are  Liliaceous  plants. 

I.  HABCI88,U8.    NARCISSUS. 

Flowers  either  solitary  or  several  together,  from  a  terminal  spatha.  Peri- 
anth with  a  distinct  tube  above  the  ovary,  and  6  usually  spreading  seg- 
ments, with  a  cup-shaped  or  tubular,  coloured  crown  inside,  round  the 
orifice  of  the  tube. 

A  well-defined  and  very  natural  genus,  chiefly  south  European,  not  ex- 
tending into  Asia  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  probably  containing  but  few 
real  species,  although  some  botanists,  availing  themselves  of  the  most 
trifling  characters,  observed  chiefly  in  cultivatSi  varieties,  have  proposed 
the  breaking  it  up  into  15  or  more  genera,  with  above  a  hundred  supposed 
species. 

Flowers  solitary,  the  crown  broadly  tabular,  as  long  as  the  s^- 

mentA 1.  N.  Pseudonarcissus. 

Flowers  usually  3,  the  crown  very  short  and  concave    •  -     .       ,    2.  N.  hiflorm. 

Several  other  cultivated  species  have  occasionally  established  themselves 
for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens,  particularly  N,  poeticus,  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  which  is  near  N,  hifiorus,  but  has  usually  a  solitary 
flower,  of  a  pure  white,  except  the  crown,  which  is  yellow,  often  edged 
with  orange  or  crimson. 

1.  Warolssos  Fsendonarolssast  Linn.    Baffodil  ITarolssas. 

{Daffodil,    Daffy -dpwn-diUy,) 

Bulb  rather  large.  Leaves  usually  2  or  3,  seldom  a  foot  long,  from  4 
to  6  lines  broad,  of  a  bluish  green.  Stem  rather  taller,  with  a  single  large, 
scentless,  yellow  flower.  Perianth-tube  about  an  inch  long,  wider  at  the 
top  ;  the  segments  ovate  or  oblong,  of  the  length  of  the  tube ;  the  crown 
very  conspicuous,  broadly  tubular,  often  longer  than  the  segments,  and 
slightly  6-lobed,  or  waved  at  the  edge. 

In  meadows  and  mountain  pastures,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of 
temperate  Europe,  especially  France  and  Spain.  Abundant  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  in  several  instances  only  as  an  escape  from  cultivation,  as 
it  soon  establishes  itself  in  great  quantities  in  a  meadow  where  it  was  once 
introduced;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  only  where  introduced.  Fl,  early 
spring.  It  varies  much  in  size  and  intensity  of  colour  of  the  flower,  and 
the  relative  size  of  the  crown. 

2.  irarolssns  blflomSf  Curt.    Two-flowered  ITaroUsusi 

(Primrose  Peerless.) 
Much  resembles  the  Daffodil  in  stature  and  foliage,  except  that  it  is 
rather  stouter  and  taller.  Flowers  usually  two  together,  of  a  pale  straw- 
colour,  or  nearly  white,  and  sweet-scentei  Perianth-tube  slender,  about 
an  inch  long ;  the  segments  rather  shorter,  oval  or  oblong ;  the  crown  very 
short,  concave  or  broadly  cup-shaped,  yellow,  slightly  crenate  at  the  edge. 
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In  meadows,  in  southern  and  western  Europe,  chiefly  Spain  and  westen 
France,  Uie  more  eastern  Mediterranean  plant  so  called  being  probably  a 
variety  of  N.  poeticus.  In  Bribiin,  mncn  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  fi^uently  established  in  their  vicinity,  but  probably  truly  indigenous 
in  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  western  and  southern  England.    Fl,  spring. 


n.  OALAHTHUS.    SNOWDROP. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  from  Leucoium  by  the  inner 
perianth-segments  being  shorter  than  Uie  outer  ones,  and  by  the  finelj 
pointed  anthers  opening  at  the  top  only. 

1.  Oalantliiis  nivalis,  Linn.    Common  Snowdrop. 

Bulb  rather  small.  Leaves  2  or  rarely  8,  narrow-linear,  short  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  but  lengthening  considerably  afterwards.  Stem  6  inches 
to  near  a  foot  high,  with  a  single  drooping,  sweet-scented  flower,  shortly 
pedicellate  above  the  terminal  bract  or  spatha.  Perianth-segments  quite 
distinct  down  to  the  ovary,  the  3  outer  ones  pure  white,  oblong,  about  8 
or  9  lines  long,  the  3  inner  about  half  that  length,  and  usually  tipped  with 
green. 

In  woods  and  shady  pastures,  in  central  and  soutliem  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  central  Germany.  In  Bri- 
tain, probably  not  indigenous,  but  long  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  and 
now  perfectly  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  here  and  there  in 
Scotland.    FL  early  spring. 


in.  LETTCOITTM.    SNOWFLAKE. 

Mowers  solitary  or  several  together,  from  a  terminal  spatha.  Perianth- 
segments  6,  nearly  equal,  distinct  down  to  the  ovary  or  slightly  cohering  at 
the  base.    Anthers  obtuse,  opening  in  longitudinal  slits. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  cluefly  south  European,  and  distributed  by 
some  garden  botanists  into  almost  as  many  genera. 

1.  Xienoolnm  0Bstlinim»  Linn.    Bummer  Bnowflake. 

Bulb  larger  than  that  of  the  Snowdrop.  Leaves  few,  a  foot  long  or  more, 
like  those  of  a  Narcissus,  Stem  1  to  H  ^^^  high,  with  a  terminal  cluster 
of  2  to  6  broadly  bell-shaped  flowers,  on  pedicels  varying  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  length,  arising  from  a  sheathing  bract  or  spatha.  Perianth-segments 
ovate,  about  6  lines  long,  of  a  pure  white,  with  a  short,  sometimes  greenish 
tip. 

In  meadows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  northward  rather  further  than  the  Snovodrop.  Occurs  in 
several  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  with  more  probability  of 
being  really  indigenous  than  in  the  case  of  the  Snotodrop,  and  less  fre- 
quently cultivated.    Fl.  spring^  rather  late. 
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LXXXIV.  DIOSCOEIDEiE.    THE  YAM  FAMILY. 

CKmbing  plants,  with  tuberous  or  woody  rootstocks,  alter- 
nate leaves  with  netted  veins  between  the  ribs,  and  small 
unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  of  6  divisions.  Stamens  in  the 
males  6.  Ovary  in  the  females  inferior,  3-celled,  with  1  to 
3  ovules  in  each  cell.  Styles  or  stigmas  3.  Seeds  with  a 
minute  embryo  in  a  hard  albumen. 

An  Order  consisting  of  but  very  few  genera,  but  "with  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  dispersed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They 
include  the  cultivated  Yams^  and  several  South  African  and  Mexican 
plants  introduced  into  our  greenhouses  as  curiosities  on  account  of  their 
massive  woody  rootstocfcs,  contrasted  with  the  slender,  climbing  annual 
stems. 

I.  TAMUS.    TAMUS. 

A  single  or  perhaps  two  species,  distinguished  as  a  genus  in  the  Order 
by  the  fruit,  which  is  a  berry,  not  a  dry  capsule. 

1.  Tamos  oommiinto,  Linn.    Common  Tamos. 

(Black  Bryony.) 

An  elegant  climber,  twining  to  a  considerable  length  over  hedges  and 
bushes,  easily  known  by  its  bright,  shining,  heart-shaped  leaves,  with  a 
tapering  point,  and  sometimes  almost  3-lobed  but  otherwise  entire.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  yellowish-green ;  the  males  in  slender  racemes,  often  branched 
and  longer  than  the  leaves ;  the  females  in  much  shorter  and  closer  racemes. 
Berries  scarlet,  often  very  numerous. 

In  hedges,  open  woods,  and  bushy  places,  in  west-central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  only  into 
southern  and  western  Germany.  Dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  common  in  some  counties,  but  not  found  in  Scotland,  and  only 
recently  discovered  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  T.  R  Little,  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
G-ill,  in  Sligo ;  not  included,  however,  in  the  *  Cybele  Hibemica.'  Fl.  spring 
and  early  summer. 


LXXXV.  LILIACEJE.    THE  LILY  FAMILY. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  a  creeping,  bulbous,  or  clustered 
rootstock,  and  either  radical  leaves  and  pedancles,  or  annual, 
biennial,  or,  in  a  few  exotic  species,  perennial,  leafy  flowering- 
stems.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  unisexual.  Perianth 
inferior,  petal-like,  with  6  divisions.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  free, 
3-celled,  with  several  ovules  or  rarely  only  one  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Styles  single,  with  an  entire  or  3-parted  stigma.  Fruit 
a  capsule  or  berry.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  reduced  to  4,  or  increased  to  8. 

A  large  Order,  widely  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  sup- 
plying several  of  the  most  gorgeous  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  AUsmacea  by  the  carpels  united  into  a  single 
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ovary  and  fruit,  from  AmaryUidea  by  the  free  op  superior  ovaiy,  from 
Juncea  by  the  petal-like,  coloured  perianth.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  OP  more  Orders,  variously  circumscribed  according  as  the  character  is 
taken  from  the  foliage,  the  fruit,  the  seed,  or  the  stock,  none  of  whieh 
taken  alone  give  a  very  natural  demarcation.  A  more  natural-  arrangement 
appears  to  be  to  preserve  the  whole  as  one  large  family,  divided  into 
several  suborders,  of  which  the  five  enumerated  below  are  represented  in 
Britain. 

Stem  leafy. 
Stem  branching.    Fruit  a  berry. 
Leaves  short,  subulate,  and  clustered.    Flowers  axillary       .    5.  Abparaqus. 
Leaves  ovate,  stiff,  and  prickly.    Flowers  on  the  back  of  the 

leaves .    6.  BuscuB. 

Stems  simple. 
Fruit  a  berry. 
Leaves  net-veined,  in  a  single  whorl  of  4  or  rarely  5   .       .1.  Farih. 
Leaves  parallel- veined,  alternate  or  radical. 

Flowers  axillary  . 2.  Poltoonatdm. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme. 
Perianth  bell-shaped.    Leaves  radical          ...    3.  Convallabia. 
Perianth  spreading,  divided  to  the  base.   Leaves  alter- 
nate   4.  Shilacina. 

Fruit  a  capsule. 
Bootstock  not  bulbous. 
Flowers  of  a  brownish  white,  paniculate         .       .       .15.  Simethis. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  a  raceme  or  spike. 

Style  simple      .       .       .    ■ 16.  Narthecidm. 

Styles  8.    Stigmas  capitate 17.  Tofebldu. 

Stigmas  8,  sessile,  feathery Tbiolochin  (p.  461). 

Bootstock  bulbous. 
Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel  or  head         .       .       .       .14.  Aujuil. 
Flowers  solitary,  or  in  a  terminal  raceme. 
Perianth-s^ments  spreading. 
Perianth  white,  with  pink  stripes.    Flowers  usually 

solitary 9.  Llotdia. 

PCTianth  yellow.    Flowers  in  a  corymb-like  raceme .  10.  G-agka. 
Perianth-segments  converging  into  a  bell-shape. 
Segments  chequered,  the  inner  ones  with  a  cavity 

near  the  base 7.  Frtfillabia. 

Segments  not  chequered,  without  any  cavities  .       .    8.  Tulipa. 
Stem  leafless.    Leaves  all  radical,  sometimes  i^eathing  the  stem. 

Bootstock  creeping.    Fruit  a  berry 3.  Convallabia. 

Bootstock  bulbous.    Fruit  a  capsule. 
Flowers  radical,  with  a  very  long  tube  commencing  under- 
ground          18.  COLCHICUM. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel  or  head 14.  Allium. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme. 

Perianth  of  one  piece,  with  6  minute  teeth  .       .       .  .13.  Muboabi. 
Perianth  of  6  segments. 

Flowers  blue  or  pink.    (Filaments  flattened  or  not)  .  12.  Scilla. 

Flowers  white  or  greenish.    Filaments  flattened     .  .  11.  OKsnTHOGALUM. 

Flowers  yellow.    FUamenta  not  flattened        .       .  .10.  Gagsa. 

The  above  Genera  belong  to  the  following  Suborders : — 

1.  TRiLLiDiLfi.  Fruit  a  berry.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  Styles  free.  OwMty- 
1.  Paris.  _. 

2.  CtoNVAUiARiKaj.  Fruit  a  berry.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  Styles  united-  Tert» 
of  the  seed  membranous.    Oenei'a ;— 2.  Polygonatum  ;  8.  Convallabla  ;  4.  SnnuciHij 

3.  Asparagus.  Fruit  a  berry.  Leaves  with  parallel  veins.  Styles  united.  Testa  a 
the  seed  hard  and  black.    Genera ;— 5.  Asparagus  ;  6.  Buscus. 

4.  LnJKas.  Fruit  a  capsule.  Styles  united.  <7en«m ;— 7.  Frttillaria  ;  8.  Tttlipa  I 
U.  Llotdla  ;  10.  Gagea  ;  11.  Orntthoqalum  ;  12.  Scilla  ;  13.  Mdscari  ;  14.  Aliiom; 
16.  Sdibthis  ;  16.  Narthecium. 

6.  CoLCHicBJB.  Fruit  a  capsule.  Styles  distinct.  Oenera  .♦—17.  Tofibldia  ;  M. 
Colohicxjm. 
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Among  the  exotic  Genera  most  familiar  by  long  or  general  cnltiyation 
may  be  mentioned  the  Hyacinth,  Asphodel,  Yucca,  Lilium,  Calochortus,  Ery- 
thronium  or  Dog  Violet,  HemerocaUis,  Tuberose  (Polyanthes),  Agapanthus, 
Funckia,  etc.,  and  some  of  their  species,  especially  of  Lilium,  occasionally 
appear  almost  wild  in  the  neiprhboiirhood  of  gardens.  The  Pineapple  and 
some  showy  Potirretias  and  Tillandsias,  occasionally  seen  in  our  hothouses, 
belong  to  the  nearly  allied  family  of  Bromeliaoea, 

I.  PABI8.    PARIS. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stem  simple,  with  a  single  whorl  of  netted-yeined 
leaves,  and  a  single  terminal  fiower.  Perianth  of  8  or  rarely  10  narrow 
segments.  Stamens  as  many.  Ovary  with  4  or  rarely  5  cells,  and  as  many 
distinct  styles  or  stigmas. 

A  genus  containing,  besides  the  European  species,  only  two  or  three 
Asiatic  ones. 

1.  Paris  quadrlfollaf  Linn.    Common  Paris. 

{Herb-Paris,) 

Stem  9  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  a  whorl  of  4  broadly-ovate  or  obovate 
leaves,  2  to  3  or  4  inches  long.  Peduncle  rising  to  1  or  2  inches  above  the 
leaves.  Perianth  of  a  yellowish-green  colour ;  the  4  outer  segments  narrow- 
lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long ;  the  4  inner  ones  linear  and  rather  more 
yellow.  Anthers  linear,  on  slender  filaments.  Berry  of  a  bluish-black 
colour.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  is  a  fifth  leaf,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  to  each  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  not  generally  very  com- 
mon. Scattered  over  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  usually  very  local.  Fl, 
spring  or  early  summer. 


n.  POLYGOHATTTM.    SOLOMON-SEAL. 

Stems  annual,  erect  and  leafy,  with  a  thick  horizontal  rootstock.  Leaves 
parallel-veined.  Flowers  axillary,  drooping.  Perianth  tubular,  shortly 
6-cleft.  Stamens  6,  inserted  in  the  perianth.  Ovary  3-celleH,  with  2  ovules 
in  each  cell.    Style  slender,  with  an  entire  stigma.    Fruit  a  small  berry. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the  tropics, 
easily  known  by  its  foliage  and  inflorescence. 

Leavee  whorled,  narrow 1.  P.  verticilkUum. 

Leaves  alternate. 

Flowers  nsoally  several  in  each  axil.    Filaments  hairy        .       .  2.  P.  muUiflorum, 

Flowers  1  or  rarely  2  in  each  axil.    Filaments  glabrous       .       .  3.  P.  o^nale. 

1.  Polyffonatnm  wertloUlatiim,  All.    "VHiorled  Bolomon-seal. 

Stem  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  numerous,  in  whorls  of  3,  4,  or  5,  nar- 
row-lanceolate, 2  to  8  inches  long,  of  a  bright  green.  Flowers  usually 
several  in  each  axil,  on  short  branching  peduncles  or  rarely  solitary.  Peri- 
anth about  4  lines  long,  white,  with  greenish  tips.    Berries  red. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  9ie  mountain  districts  of  Europe  and 
central  Asia,  extending  iis  into  Scandinavia.    Very  rare  in  Britain,  being 
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only  known  from  near  Bellingham  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Ferthsliire, 
on  the  banks  of  streams  flowing  from  the  Grampians  into  the  Tay.  Fl^Jwue, 

2.  Folyffonatmn  multUloniin,  All.    Common  8olomoii-«eaI« 

Stems  near  2  feet  high,  erect  or  rather  inclining  to  one  side.  Leaves 
alternate,  ovate  or  oblong,  3  or  4  inches  long,  all  usually  taming  to  one 
side.  Flowers  2  to  7  or  8  together,  on  short  branching  peduncles,  usnally 
turned  to  the  lower  side  of  the  stem  away  from  the  leaves.  Perianth  7  or  8 
lines  long,  white,  with  greenish  tips.  Filaments  and  style  hairy,  all 
Included  within  the  perianth.  Berries  of  a  dark  blue,  or  red  according  to 
Godron. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  almost  all  over  Europe  and  Bassian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  in  several  parts  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  not  always  truly  indigenous,  and  not  recorded  from.  Ireland. 
FL  spring  or  early  amnmer, 

8.  Volyfonatmii  offioliialef  AIL    ABffnlar  Solomon-seal. 

Very  near  P.  mtdtiflorum,  but  of  smaller  stature,  seldom  exceeding  afoot 
in  height;  the  flowers  rather  larger  and  especially  thicker,  solitary  or  two 
only  in  each  axil,  and  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  quite  glabrous. 

With  nearly  the  same  geographical  range  as  P.  multiflorum,  but  gene- 
rally in  more  open  and  rocky  situations,  and  more  common  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  more  scarce,  but  undoubtedly 
wild  in  several  localities  in  England  and  South  Wales.  Fl,  spring  and 
early  mmmer. 


m.  COirVAlEABIA.    CONVALLARIA. 

A  single  species,  separated  from Polygonaium  by  the  leafless  flower-stem 
bearing  a  terminal  raceme,  and  by  the  short  bell-shaped  periantiii,  with  the 
stamens  inserted  near  its  base. 

1.  Conwallarla  majalis»  Linn.    Sweet  Conwallaiic 

{My-of-the-VaUet/.) 

Kootstock  creeping.  Leaves  radical,  usually  2  together  in  a  scaly  sheath ; 
their  long  footstalks  enclosed  one  within  the  other  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
stem ;  Uie  blade  oblong,  tapering  at  both  ends,  4  to  6  inches  long.  Flower- 
stem  leafless,  radical,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  drooping,  bell- 
shaped,  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  sweet-scented,  in  a  loose  raceme.  Serries 
globular,  red. 

In  woods,  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  very  common  in  some  localities,  especially 
towards  the  centre  and  north,  but  totally  wanting  in  other  districts.  Abun- 
dant in  some  counties  of  England,  very  local  or  wanting  in  others,  and 
scarcely  indigenous  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.    M,  spring. 


IV.  8MILACINA.    SMILACINA. 

Kootstock  usually  creeping,  with  annual  erect  stems.    Leaves  alternate. 
Flowers  small,  in  a  terminal  simple  raceme  or  narrow  panicle.     Perianth 
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deeply  divided  into  4  or  6  nearly  equal  spreading  segments.  Stamens  4  or 
6,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  perianth-segments.  Ovary  2-  or  8-celled,  with 
2  ovules  in  each  cell.  Style  short,  with  a  2-  or  3-lobed  stigma.  Frpit  a 
small  berry. 

A  small  genus,  dispersed  OYer  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. 

1.  BmUaolna  blfolUtf  Desf.    Two-leaved  Bmilaoina. 

(Maianthemum,  Brit.  Fl.  Mai/4Ut/,) 
Bootstock  slender,  creeping.  Stems  6  to  9  inches  high.  Leaves  2,  alter- 
nate, shortly  stalked,  ovate,  deeply  cordate.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  a 
terminal  raceme  about  an  inch  long,  not  branched,  but  the  short,  slender 
pedicels  usually  clustered.  Perianth  of  4  divisions.  Stamens  4.  Ovary 
2-ceUed.    Berries  small,  red. 

In  woods,  and  occasionally  in  pastures;  dispersed  over  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  often  very  common.  Eare  in  Britain,  and 
omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook,  in  the  belief  that  the  few 
localities  assigned  to  it  were  only  where  it  had  been  planted.  It  is  however 
stated  to  be  undoubtedly  indigenous  and  abundant  near  Hackness,  6  miles 
from  Scarborough.    Fl,  early  awmmer. 


V.  ASPAEAOTTS.    ASPARAGUS. 

Herbs,  with  a  creeping,  matted  rootstock,  and  annual  branching  stems, 
with  dusters  of  fine,  short,  subulate  leaves  (theoretically  described  as  abor- 
tive pedicels),  surrounded  by  short  scarious  scales  (theoretically  considered 
to  be  leaves  or  bracts).  Flowers  small,  axillary.  Perianth  of  6  distinct 
segments.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  8-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell.  Style 
single,  with  a  8-lobed  stigma.    Fruit  a  beny. 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefly  African,  with  a  few  south  European  or 
Asiatic  species,  all  readily  known  by  the  foliage. 

1.  Asparaipas  ofltolnallSi  Linn.    Common  Asparaffiui. 

Stems  erect  and  much  branched^  usually  1  to  2  feet  high  in  the  wild 
state,  attaining  4  or  6  feet  when  cultivated,  and  elesantly  feathered  by  the 
numerous  clusters  of  floe  subulate  leaves,  about  hair  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  greenish  white,  hanging  on  slender  pedicels,  2  or  3  together  in 
the  axils  of  3ie  principal  branches,  many  of  them  with  stamens  only.  Ber- 
ries small,  red,  and  globular. 

In  maritime  sands,  or  in  sandy  plains,  in  central  and  western  Asia,  all 
round  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the 
English  Channel.  In  Britain,  conflned  to  the  western  and  south-western 
shores  of  England,  and  to  the  coast  of  Wexford  and  Waterford,  in  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer. 


VI.  BTTSCTTS.    BUSCUS. 

Shrub-like  herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  hard,  green,  branching 
stems,  and  alternate,  stiff,  evergreen,  parallel-veined  leaves  (theoretically 
shown  to  be  short  leaf-like  branches),  with  minute,  often  microscopical 
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scales  (the  real  leayes)  andemeaUi  them.  Flowers  small,  mostly  imisezaal, 
apparently  sessile  on  the  middle  of  the  lea£  Perianth  of  6  distinct  seg- 
ments. Stamens  united  in  a  tnbe,  with  3  or  6  anthers.  Oyary  3-ceUed, 
with  2  OTules  in  each  cell.  Style  simple,  with  an  nndiyided  stigma.  Fruit 
a  berry. 

A  small  European  and  North  A£ncan  genus,  easily  known  among  Euro- 
pean Monoooti/ledcms  by  its  stiff,  shrub-like  habit. 

1.  Bosons  aonleatnSf  linn.    Common  Bnsons. 

{Butcher's  Broom,) 

A  rigid,  dark  green,  much  branched  plant,  2  to  3  feet  high ;  the  steins 
said  to  be  biennial,  although  apparently  shrubby.  Leayes  numerous,  o^ate, 
all  terminating  in  a  prickly  point.  Flowers  small  and  white,  apparently 
sessile  in  the  middle  of  what  is  really  the  upper  surface  of  the  les^,  though 
it  is  usually  turned  downwards  by  a  twist  of  the  leaf  at  its  base ;  and  a  dose 
examination  will  show  that  the  flower  is  in  fact  borne  on  a  pedicel  arising 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf  and  closely  adnate  to  the  surface,  with  a  minute 
bract  under  the  flower.    Berries  red. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places,  in  west  central  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  Belgium,  but  not  into 
Germany.  Abundant  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  .England,  but 
not  truly  wild  in  northern  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.    Fl,  spring. 


Vn.  PBITIILAEIA.    FRITILLARY. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  a  leafy  stem,  and  one  or  more  rather  long,  drooping 
flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  with  distinct  segments 
as  in  Tulipat  but  the  3  inner  segments  have  near  their  base  a  nect^erons 
cayity.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  yery  base  of  the  perianth,  the  antheis 
attached  a  little  aboye  their  base.    Capsule  as  in  Tulipa, 

An  elegant  genus,  chiefly  North  American  and  Asiatic,  with  2  or  8 
species  extending  into  Europe. 

1.  Vritillaiia  Meloaffrls,  Linn.    Common  Fritlllarj. 

{SnaMs-head.) 

Stem  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  3  or  4  linear  or  somewhat  lan- 
ceolate leayes,  and  a  single  terminal  drooping  flower,  usually  of  a  dull  red, 
marked  inside  with  more  highly  coloured,  chequered  lines  and  spots ;  the 
segments  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  about  1^  inches  long,  the  cavity  of 
the  inner  ones  oblong  or  linear. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  and  occasionally  in  woods,  all  across 
central  Europe,  from  France  and  southern  Scandinayia  to  the  Caucasus,  re- 
placed in  eouthem  Europe  by  a  closely  allied  species  or  yariety.  Occurs  in 
seyeral  parts  of  England,  but  perhaps  truly  wild  only  in  some  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Fl.  spring. 
It  yaries  occasionally  with  white  or  yellowish  flowers. 
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Vm.  TVLIPA.     TULIP. 

Bnlbouf  herbs,  with  a  leaQr  stem,  and  a  single  tenninal  flower  (or  yeij 
rarely  two),  nsnallj  large  and  erect  when  fhllj  out.  Perianth  bell-shaped ; 
the  segments  free  from  the  base,  without  any  depression  in  the  centre. 
Stamens  free  from  the  perianth ;  the  anthers  erect,  attached  by  their  base. 
CSapsnle  8-celled,  with  several  flattish  horizontal  seeds  in  each  cell,  their 
testa  pale  and  thin. 

A  splendid  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  including  the 
Tulips  of  our  §^irdens,  which  are  most  of  them  varieties  of  21  Oeaneriana. 

1.  Tnllpa  sylTeatrUf  Linn.    ViVLA  Tulip. 

Stem  about  a  foot  high,  with  1,  2,  or  rarely  3  linear-lanceolate  leaves, 
and  a  single  terminal  yeUow  flower,  drooping  in  the  bud,  nearly  erect  when 
folly  out,  and  with  a  faint  fragrant  smell.  Perianth-segments  narrowed  at 
the  base  and  at  the  top,  about  1^  inches  long,  the  inner  ones  rather  broader 
than  the  outer.  Stamens  about  half  as  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the 
base  of  the  flhunents. 

In  fields,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Euro^, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia. 
Believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
and  occurs,  as  an  introduced  plants  in  some  other  localities  in  England  and 
Scotland.    Fl»  $pring. 


IX.  LLOYDIA.    LLOYDIA. 

A  single  species,  with  most  of  the  technical  charaotem  of  IkUipa,  but 
with  the  small  spreading  perianth  of  the  following  genera. 

1.  Uojdia  flerottna,  Beichenb.    Mountain  Uojdia. 

Bulb  small,  with  2  or  8  almost  filiform  leaves,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  a 
Blender  stem,  about  the  same  height,  bearing  2  or  3  short  narrow  leaves  and 
a  single  terminal  white  fiower.  PerianUi-segments  about  4  or  5  lines  long, 
spreading,  broadly  oblong,  marked  inside  wiUi  3  longitudinal  reddish  lines, 
and  a  small  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  perianth, 
and  inserted  at  its  very  base. 

In  rodnr  mountains,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  Very 
rare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of  the  higher  mountains  in  North  Wales. 
Fl,June. 


X.  OAOSA.    GAGEA. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  1  or  2  radical  leaves,  and  a  short  stem,  with  a  ter- 
minal raceme  of  yellow  flowers  flattened  into  a  corymb,  with  a  lea^-like 
green  bract  under  each  pedicel,  and  sometimes  a  leaf  below  the  flowers. 
Perianth  spreading,  with  distinct  segments.  Stamens  inserted  at  their  very 
base,  with  flliform,  not  flattened  filaments.    Seeds  of  Omithogalum, 

A  small  European  and  Asiatic  genus,  closely  allied  to  Omithogalum, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  imited,  but  distinguished  by  the  stamens,  the 
yellow  flowers,  and  more  leafy  bracts. 
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1.  Oarea  Intea,  Ker.    Yellow  Gacea. 

Bulbs  small,  forming  usually  two  new  ones  eyery  year,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  old  one.  Leaves  1  or  very  rarely  2,  linear,  pointed  and  curved,  like 
those  of  a  Tulip,  Stem  slender,  rarely  6  inches  high.  "Flowers  3  or  4,  in 
a  flat  raceme,  almost  contracted  into  an  umbel ;  the  leaf-like  In'acts  as  long 
as  the  pedicels  or  longer.  Perianth-segments  about  6  lines  long,  very 
spreading,  narrow-oblong,  yellow,  with  a  green  back. 

In  meadows  and  fields,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Occurs  in  several 
parts  of  England,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  rarely,  and  not  found 
m  Lreland.  Fl.  spring.  Continental  botanists  distinguish  as  species  several 
forms,  according  as  to  whether  there  are  1,  2,  or  3  bulbs  at  the  time  of 
flowering  (if  one  only,  it  is  the  old  bulb  still  remaining  entire,  the  new 
ones  commencing  only,  or  not  yet  visible ;  if  3,  the  2  new  ones  are  folly 
formed,  spreading  out  horizontally^  before  the  old  one  is  absorbed ;  if  2, 
the  old  one  is  fuUy  absorbed,  leaving  only  a  shrivelled  stem  between  the  2 
new  ones),  and  some  slight  differences  in  the  breadth,  and  obtuse  or 
pointed  ends  of  the  perianth-segments,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar 
variations  may  be  found  in  the  British  specimens. 


XI.  OBHITHOOALTTM.    OENITHOGALUM. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  the  leaves  aU  radical  and  not  sheathing  the  stem. 
Flowers  white  or  partly  green,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  with  a  scarious  bract 
under  each  pedicel.  Perianth  very  spreading,  with  distinct  segments,  re- 
maining persistent  after  fading.  Stamens  simost  free  3&om  the  perianth, 
with  flattened  filaments.    Seeds  few,  black,  nearly  globular. 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefiy  European,  west  Asiatic,  and  African,  only 
distinguished  from  Scilla  by  the  more  persistent  perianth,  without  any  blue 
or  piii  in  its  colour. 

Baoeme  flattened  Into  a  ooryml),  the  lower  pedicels  much  longer  than 

the  upper 1.  0.  umbettatum, 

Baoemes  dongated,  the  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length. 

Flowers  few  and  large,  the  s^fments  near  an  inoh  long    .       .       •    3.  0.  nutans. 

Flowers  small  and  numerous,  the  segments  about  4  lines  long        .    3.  0.  pprmaUum, 

1.  Omltlioffaliiin  mnbellatiim,  Linn.    Common  Omitlioffalaiii* 

{Star-of-BetUehem.) 

Bulb  ovoid,  full  of  a  clammy  juice,  like  that  of  the  Bluebell,  Leaves 
long  and  narrow,  weak  and  fiaccid.  Stem  from  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot 
high.  Eaceme  flattened  into  a  corymb,  the  lower  pedicels  being  lengthened 
so  as  to  bring  their  flowers  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  inner  ones.  Perianth- 
segments  very  spreading,  varying  from  6  lines  to  near  an  inch  in  length, 
white,  with  a  broad,  green,  central  line  outside. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  fSrom 
France  and  southern  Scandinavia,  to  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  not  traly 
indigenous,  but  established  as  a  weed  in  many  parts  of  England.  FL 
spring  and  early  tummer, 

2.  Ornltliograliim  nntans,  Xinn.    Brooplny  Omltlioffalimi. 

A  handsome  species,  a  foot  high  or  jnore,  with  a  raceme  of  5  or  6  large 
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nodding  flowers  on  vexy  short  pedicels.  Perianth-segments  abont  an  inch 
long,  less  spreading  than  in  the  other  species*  white  within,  green  in  the 
centre  outside.    Filaments  very  broad  and  petal-like. 

In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  in  most  parts  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  extending  northwards  to  soathern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  not 
indigenous,  but  said  to  be  well  established  in  some  parts  of  England.    Fl, 

3.  Omltlioiraliim  pyrenaicmiit  Linn.    Spiked  Omithoffaliim. 

Bulb  ovoid,  with  few  long,  linear  leaves.  Stems  1^  to  2  feet  high,  with 
a  long  raceme  of  small,  greenish-white  flowers,  on  slender  pedicels  varying 
from  3  to  6  lines  in  length,  with  a  bract  about  as  long  under  each  one. 
Perianth-segments  very  spreading,  about  4  lines  long.  Stamens  rather 
shorter. 

In  woods  and  pastures,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  Belgium,  but  only  into  southern 
Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  but  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.    Ft,  early  summer. 


XII.  8CILLA.    SQUILL. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical  leaves.  Flowers  usually  blue  or  rarely 
pink,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  sometimes  flattened  into  a  corymb.  Perianth-  . 
segments  deciduous,  free  or  slightly  cohering  at  the  base,  either  spreading 
or  forming  a  beU-shaped  or  tubular  flower,  and  then  spreading  at  the  top 
only.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  perianth,  below  the  centre  of  the  segments. 
Seeds  of  Omithogalum, 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian 
regions,  distinguished  from  Omithogalum  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  deciduous  perianth,  from  HyoGinthus  by  the  segments  distinct 
from  the  base  or  very  nearly  so. 

Flowers  erect,  the  perianth-segments  spreading. 

Flowers  in  spring,  with  a  bract  under  each  pedicel    .       .       .       ,  \,  8,  vema. 

Flowers  in  autmnn,  without  bracts 2,  S.  autumnulU, 

Flowers  nodding,  narrow  bell-shaped 9.  S.  nutans. 

Two  or  three  Mediterranean  species,  with  corymbose  racemes  of  bright- 
blue  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Bollla  wemaf  Huds.    Spring  Squill. 

A  delicate  little  plant,  with  a  small  bulb,  and  narrow-linear  leaves,  2  to 
4  inches  long.  Flower-stem  seldom  6  inches  long,  with  several  small,  erect, 
blue  flowers,  in  a  short  terminal  raceme,  almost  flattened  into  a  corymb, 
with  a  linear  bract  under  each  pedicel.  Perianth-segments  scarcely  above 
3  lines  long,  spreading,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  Omithogalum,  Stamens 
inserted  close  to  their  base. 

In  stony  and  sandy  wastes,  and  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  in 
western  Europe,  reappearing  further  east  in  Denmark,  on  the  Ehine,  and  in 
Sardinia.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  at  intervals,  but  in  abundance  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  the  east 
of  Scotland,  and  very  locally  in  north-eastern  England.    FL  spring, 
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2.  Sollto  antwmnaltg,  lixm.    Antuaui  flavin. 

Bulb  rather  larger  than  in  8.  vema.  Flower-stems  6  to  9  inches  high, 
or  more  when  very  luxuriant,  appearing  after  the  leaves  have  withered 
away.  Flowers  small,  erect,  of  a  pale  violet-blue,  or  somewhat  pink,  in  a 
raceme  short  at  first,  but  which  will  lengthen  out  to  2  or  even  3  inches,  all 
the  pedicels  remaining  of  the  same  length,  and  without  bracts.  As  the 
flowering  advances,  a  tuft  of  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  8.  venule  shoots  out 
by  the  side  of  the  stem  for  the  following  year. 

In  rocky  wastes  of  southern  Europe,  from  Spain  to  the  Caucasus,  extend- 
ing northward  into  central  France,  and  up  the  western  coast  to  the  English 
GhBumel,  reappearing  on  the  Ehine.  In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.    FL  autumn, 

8.  Bollla  nutans,  Sm.    BlnebeU  S^inlll. 

(AgrapMs,  Brit.  Fl.  Endt/mion,  Bab.  Man.  BUubeU,) 
Bulb  white,  ftill  of  a  clammy  juice.  Leaves  linear,  shorter  than  the 
flower-stem,  4  or  5  lines  broad.  Stem  about  a  foot  high,  angular,  with  a 
terminal,  one-sided  raceme  of  drooping  blue  flowers,  each  with  a  small  nar- 
row bract  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  Perianth  about  6  lines  long,  almost 
tubular,  the  segments  spreading  at  the  top  only,  although  distinct,  or  veiy 
shortly  united  at  the  very  base.  Stamens  inserted  above  the  base  of  the 
segments,  but  below  the  middle. 

In  woods,  hedges,  and  shady  places,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  to 
Britain,  extending  eastward  only  into  central  France,  and  here  and  there 
alone  the  Mediterranean  to  Italy.  Veiy  abundant  in  Britain.  FL  spring. 
Originally  placed  in  the  genus  Hyacintnicst  on  account  of  the  general  form 
of  the  perianth,  it  was  removed  to  8ciUa  as  haying  the  segments  distinct 
or  nearly  so,  and  is  now  often  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  eitiier 
alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  intermediate  species  which  connect  it 
with  the  other  SciUas, 


Xm.  MTTSCAEI.    MUSCARI. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical,  linear  leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  usually  blue  or  brown.  Perianth  globular  or  ovoid,  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth,  with  6  minute  teeth. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia, 
separated  from  Hyadnthus  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  perianth. 

1.  Mnsearl  raoemosnm,  Mill.    Grape  MnsoarL 

(  Grape  Hyacinth,) 

Bxdb  rather  large.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  rather  thick,  but  not  stifi^ 
fcom  6  inches  to  a  foot,  or  when  very  luxuriant  1 J  feet  long.  Stem  usually 
shorter,  with  a  close  terminal  raceme  or  head  of  small  dark-blue  flowers, 
looking  almost  like  little  berries ;  a  few  of  the  uppermost  of  a  paler  blue, 
erect,  much  narrower,  and  without  stamens  or  pistU. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  heaths  and  pastures,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  eastwards  to  the  Caucasus  and  northwards  over 
a  great  part  of  Q-ermany.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  in  several  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  believed  to  be  an  introduced  plant, 
haying  been  formerly  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens.    Fl,  spring. 
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XIV.  ALLIini.    ALLIUM. 

Bulbous  herbB,  with  radical  leaves,  sometimes  sheathing  the  stem  to  a 
considerable  height.  Flower-stem  otherwise  leafless,  bearing  a  terminal 
umbel  or  head  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  spatha  of  2  or  8  thin,  whitish  or 
scarions  bracts.  Perianth  of  6  segments,  distinct  from  the  base,  either 
spreading  or  bell-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  on  their  base,  either  all  alike 
or  the  3  inner  ones  broad  and  3-cleft ;  the  middle  lobe  bearing  the  anther. 
Capsule  with  1  or  2  black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

An  extensive  genus,  ranging  oyer  Europe,  Africa,  northern  Asia,  and 
North  America.  Most  of  the  species  possess  the  peculiar,  well-known  onion 
or  garlic  smell. 

Leaves  flat  or  keeled. 
UmbO^  flat  or  convex,  of  few  very  toMte  flowers.     Leaves  quite 
radical. 
Leaves  more  than  an  hich  broad,  on  long  stalks    .       .       ,    7.  A.  ursinutn. 

Leaves  not  I  inch  broad,  not  stalked 8.  A,  triquetrum. 

Umbels  nearly  gMnilar,  with  numerous  purple  or  pale  flowers 
(or  bulbs).    Leaves  sheathing  the  stem  at  their  base. 
Leaves  very  narrow,  and  thick.    Stamens  all  similar  and 

entire Z*  A,  oleraceum. 

Leaves  flat  or  keeled.    Inner  stamens  broad  and  3-cleft. 
Stamens  longer  than  the  perianth.    Umbels  large,  rarely 

with  bulbs 1.  A.  Ampeloprasum. 

Stamens  not  longer  than  the  perianth.   Umbels  with  bulbs 

amongst  the  flowers 2.  A,  Scorodoprasum. 

Leaves  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  very  narrow.   Umbels  globular. 
Stamens  all  similar  and  entire. 
Flowers  on  long  pedicels,  usually  intermixed  with  bulbs. 

Spatha* bracts  with  long  green  points     .        .       .        .    3.  ^.  oleraoeum. 
Flowers  in  compact  heads,  without  bulbs.    Spatha-bracts 

short 4,  A,  Schoenoprasum. 

Three  inner  stamens  flattened,  and  S-cl^t.    Spatha-bracts  short. 

Flowers  intermixed  with  bulbs 6.  A.vineale. 

Flowers  without  bulbs 6.-4.  sphaerocephalum. 

The  genus  comprises  also  the  Garlic  (A.  sativum),  the  Onion  {A.  Cepa), 
the  ShaUot  (A.  ascalonicum),  the  Leek  {A,  Forrum),  now  believed  to  be  a 
cultivated  variety  of  A,  Ampeloprasum,  and  a  few  species  occasionally  cul- 
tivated for  ornament. 

1.  AUlmii  Ampeloprasmnv  Linn.    &arffe  AlUmii. 

Stems  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  rather  broadly  linear,  flat,  but  usually 
folded  lengthwise  and  keeled  underneath,  from  a  few  inches  to  above  a  foot 
long,  their  sheaths  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, of  a  pale  purple,  on  long  pedicels,  forming  large  globular  heads, 
with  a  spatha  of  1  or  2  bracts,  often  tapering  into  a  green  point,  but  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  2  to  2^  lines  long.  Stamens 
protruding  from  the  perianth,  the  3  inner  ones  with  flattened,  3-cleft 
filaments. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
In  Britain,  indicated  as  an  introduced  plant  in  two  or  three  spots  in  west- 
em  England,  and  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
perhaps  indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  in  Ireland.  FL  summer.  The 
A,  Babingtonii,  Borr,  is  a  variety  with  sessile  bulbs  in  the  umbel  in  lieu  of 
most  of  the  flowers,  a  character  which  it  loses  by  cultivation,  and  our 
garden  Leek  {A,  Porrum)  is  now  believed  to  be  a  cultivated  variety  of  the 
same  species. 
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2.  Alllnm  Sooroaopnuram,  Linn.    Sand  Allimn. 

This  has  the  flat  leaves,  short  spatha,  bell-shaped  perianth,  and  flat^ 
3-clefb  inner  stamens  of  A,  Ampdoprofum ;  bnt  the  umbel  is  usually  smalkr, 
seldom  (\t  ever  in  this  country)  witnout  bulbs,  and  the  stamens  are  not 
longer  than  the  perianth.  It  is  also  usually  not  so  stout  a  plant,  the  bulb 
smaller,  with  the  young  offsets  on  slender  stalks,  and  the  umbel  is  occa- 
sionally reduced  to  a  head  of  bulbs  -without  any  flowers. 

In  sandy  pastures,  and  waste  places,  and  occasionally  in  woods,  scattered 
oyer  northern  and  central  Europe,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant,  and  not  common 
in  the  south.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland, 
and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Fl.  summer.  It  may  possibly  proye  to  be  a 
bulbiferous  variety  of  the  Continentar^.  rottmdum, 

3.  Alllnm  oleraeewn,  Linn,    neld  Allium. 

Stems  1  to  2  feet  hi^h,  with  a  rather  small  bulb.  Leaves  narrow-linear, 
nearly  flat,  but  rather  thick,  1  to  1^  lines  broad,  their  sheathing  bases  coye^ 
ing  the  stem  a  considerable  way  up.  Spatha  of  2  broad  bracts,  with  long, 
green,  linear  points,  one  of  which  at  least  is  much  longer  than  the  flowen. 
Umbel  much  looser  than  in  the  allied  species ;  the  flowers  pale  brown,  on 
pedicels  from  ^  to  above  1  inch  long,  always  (in  Britain)  intermixed  with 
bulbs.    Filaments  all  simple,  rather  shorter  than  the  perianth. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  dispersed  over  all  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  southern  England. 
jFY.  summer.  In  southern  Europe  it  occurs  occasionally  without  bulbs  in 
the  umbel.  With  us  the  umbel  has  often  bulbs  only,  and  then  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  A.  vinecUe  by  the  long  points  of  the  spatha-bracts. 

4.  Allium  8oh€Biiopra«iim«  linn.    COilwe  Alllnm. 

(Ckivea,) 

Stems  about  a  foot  high,  often  several  together.  Leaves  very  nanoyr, 
but  cylindrical  and  hoUow,  only  one  of  them  sheathing  the  stem  at  its  base. 
Umbel  contracted  into  a  dense  globular  head  of  rather  large,  purplish 
flowers,  without  bulbs.  Spatha  of  2,  or  sometimes  8,  broad,  coloured  bracts, 
much  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Perianth-segments  3  to  4  lines  long,  veiy 
pointed.  Stamens  all  alike  and  simple,  considerably  shorter  than  the 
perianth. 

In  rocky  pastures,  throughout  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and  B«- 
sian  Asia,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe.  Bare  in 
Britain,  being  only  recorded  with  certainty  from  Northumberland,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Wve  above  Hay,  and  from  Cornwall,  although  indicated  in  a 
few  other  localities  in  northern  England  and  southern  Scotland.    FU  tumour. 

5.  Alllnm  sphflsroooplialnmf  Linn.    Bonnd^eaded  AlWnm. 

Stems  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  few  and  short,  very  narrow,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, and  hollow,  their  sheathing  bases  covering  tiie  lower  half  of  the 
stem.  Umbel  globular,  rather  dense,  with  numerous  purplish  floven, 
without  bulbs.  Spatiha  of  2  bracts,  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Perianth 
about  2  lines  long.  Stamens  usually  longer  than  the  perianth,  the  3  inner 
filaments  broad  and  3-cleft. 
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In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  oyer  a  great  part  of  Q-ermany 
and  Belgium.  In  Britain,  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and 
found  al^  in  the  Channel  Islands.    Fl,  summer, 

6.  illlfwin  Tlnealev  Linn.    Crow  AUliun. 

Very  near  A*  spharocephalum,  and  perhaps  only  the  bulb-bearing  form 
of  that  species.  The  stature,  foliage,  and  flowers  are  the  same,  except  that 
the  perianth  is  usually  much  paler  and  greener,  and  the  inner  filaments  are 
said  to  be  rather  more  deeply  cleft.  The  umbel  always  bears  bulbs  inter- 
mixed with  the  flowers,  or  bulbs  only  without  flowers.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  distinguished  from  A.  oleraceum  most  readily  by  the  want  of  the  long 
points  to  the  spatha-leaves. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  more 
common  in  the  north  than  A.  spluerocephalum,  extending  far  into  Scan- 
dinavia. Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.  M»  early 
summer, 

7.  Alltnin  urslaam,  Linn.    Broad  Alliom. 

{BaTnsons,) 

Beadily  distinguished  by  the  thin,  flat,  spreading  leaves,  6  to  8  inches 
long  and  above  an  inch  broad,  on  long  stalks,  not  sheathing  the  stem  above- 
ground.  Flower-stem  not  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  loose  umbel  of  about  a 
dozen  white  flowers ;  the  spatha-bracts  usually  fSEillin^  off  before  the  flower 
expands.  Perianth-segments  lanceolate,  very  spreading.  Stamens  shorter, 
all  simple. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
all  across  Kussian  Asia,  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  Dispersed 
all  over  Britain,  and  in  some  places  very  abundant,  but  not  everywhere 
common*    Fl,  spring  or  early  summer^ 

8.  illlfnin  trlqaetmmv  Linn.    Triquetrous  Alltnin, 

Leaves  broadly  linear,  flat  but  folded  and  keeled,  only  sheathing  the 
stem  at  its  very  base,  and  sometimes  very  long.  Flower-stem  not  a  foot 
high,  bearing  a  loose,  slightly  drooping  umbel  of  rather  large  white  flowers. 
Spatilia-bracts  short.  Perianth-segments  oblong,  not  spreading.  Stamens 
about  half  their  length,  all  simple. 

In  moist,  shady  places,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  from  Spain  to 
Greece,  unknown  in  France  except  the  extreme  south,  but  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  hedges  all  over  the  island  of  Guernsey.    Fl,  May  and,  Jv/ne, 


XV.  SIMETHIS.    SIMETHIS. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  all  British  capsular-fruited  Idliacea 
except  Narthedvm  in  its  rootstock  not  bulbous,  and  from  Narthedvm  in 
its  panided  flowers,  deciduous  perianth,  and  few  seeds.  It  was  formerly 
comprised  in  the  exotic  genus  Anthericum,  but  has  been  isolated  on  account 
of  a  different  habit,  accompanied  by  slight  differences  in  the  stamens,  and 
the  number  of  seeds. 
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1.  BlmatliU  bloolor,  £unth.    Varlegrated  Blmetlils. 

Bootstock  short,  -with  a  tuft  of  thick  fibrous  roots.  Leayes  all  radical, 
long,  linear,  and  grass-like.  Stem  leafiess,  usually  under  a  foot  high, 
branching  in  the  upper  part,  with  a  bract  under  each  branch,  the  lowest 
bracts  often  linear  and  leaf-like.  Flowers  erect^  in  a  loose  terminal  panicle. 
Perianth  spreading,  of  6  oblong  segments,  about  4  lines  long,  white  inside, 
purplish  outside,  especially  near  the  tip.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  pen- 
anth-segments,  inserted  near  their  base,  the  filaments  very  woolly.  Style 
entire.    Capsule  3-YalYed,  with  2  shining  black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

On  heaths  and  ^n  wastes,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  from  north- 
western Africa  to  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  single  locality  in  EngUnd, 
near  Bourne,  in  Dorsetshire,  possibly  introduced  with  the  seeds  of  the 
PifM8ter»    FL  early  mmmer. 


XVI.  HABTHECIUM.    NAETHECIUM. 

A  single  species,  with  the  grass-like  vertical  leaves,  simple  racemes,  and 
persistent  yellow  perianth  of  Tofieldia^  but  with  the  bearded  filaments  and 
simple  style  of  SimethiSy  differing  from  both  in  its  minute  seeds,  with  a 
thread-like  point  at  each  end.  The  consistence  of  the  perianth,  firmer  than 
in  the  generality  of  Liliacea,  shows  an  approach  to  Juncacea,  with  which 
many  botanists  associate  it. 

1.  irartlieolitm  oMUHieriiin«  Huds.    Boff  ITartlieoliuii. 

{Bog  or  Lancashire  Asphodel.) 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping.  Stem  stiff  and  erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot 
high  or  rarely  more.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem  and  near  its  base, 
linear,  vertically  fiattened  and  sheathing  at  their  base  in  two  opposite  ranks 
as  in  Irideo ;  the  upper  ones  reduced  to  short  scales.  Flowers  in  a  stiff 
terminal  raceme,  of  a  bright  yellow.  Perianth-segments  spreading,  lanceo- 
late and  pointed,  3  or  4  lines  long,  green  on  the  back  and  persistent  as  in 
Omithogalum.  Stamens  rather  shorter,  their  filaments  covered  with  a 
white  wool.    Capsule  very  pointed,  longer  than  the  perianth. 

In  bogs,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  scarcely  penetrating  within  tlie 
Kussian  frontier,  and  not  an  Arctic  plant,  but  found  also  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  a  rare  instance  of  a  species  common  to  Europe  and  North  America 
without  extending  over  Asia.  In  Britain,  abundant  wherever  there  are 
bogs  and  wet  mooiH.    FU  ewmmer. 


XVn.  TOFIELDIA.    TOFIELDIA. 

Herbs,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  grass-like,  chiefly  radical  leaves,  verti- 
cally flattened  and  sheathing  on  opposite  sides  as  in  IridetB,  and  small 
yellowish  green  flowers  in  terminal  spikes.  Perianth  of  6  distinct  segments, 
persistent  round  the  capsule.  Stamens  inserted  at  their  base.  Ovair 
8-lobed,  with  3  distinct  styles.  Capsxile  small,  3  lobed,  with  several  small, 
oblong,  brown  seeds. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  North  American,  extending  along  the  Andes  to 
tropical  America,  and  westward  across  northern  Asia  to  Europe.  In  its 
free  styles  it  shows  some  approach  to  Triglochin  in  Alismacea, 
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1.  Tofleldla  palQstrto,  Huds.    BKarili  Tofleldia. 

{Sooitish  Asphodel,) 

Badical  leaves  an  inch  or  larelj  1^  inches  long.  Flower-stem  abont  6 
inches  high,  with  one  or  two  short  leaves  at  its  base,  and  termioated  by  a 
little  globular  or  ovoid,  spike  or  head;  the  perianth  not  quite  a  line  long. 
The  veij  short  pedicels  are  each  in  the  axil  of  a  minute  bract,  and  within 
that  bract  is  a  stiU  smaller  2-lobed  or  3-lobed  one,  sometimes  quite  imper- 
ceptible, but  never  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pedicel  as  in  the  larger  species 
^rfaich  is  common  in  central  Europe. 

In  the  bogs  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  of  the  great 
mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe,  but  always  at  high  latitudes  or  in 
alpine  situations.  Not  uncommon  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  but  not  included  in  the  Cybele  Hibernica.    Fl»  mmmer. 


XVm.  COLCmCTM.    colchicum. 

Bulbous  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and  the  large,  almost  radical,  long- 
tubed  flowers  of  Crocus,  Stamens  6.  Ovary  underground,  but  within  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  not  below  it.  Styles  3,  very  long  and  thread-like. 
Capsule  3-valved,  with  many  seeds. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  Mediterranean  and  west  Asiatic,  with  the  habit 
of  Crocus,  but  very  different  stamens,  ovary,  and  styles. 

1.  Colcblouin  alitiiiiuialef  linn.    Common  Colcbloum. 

{Meadow  Saffron,) 

At  the  time  of  flowering  there  are  no  leaves ;  the  brown  bulb  ending  in 
a  sheath  of  brown  scales,  enclosing  the  base  of  the  flowers,  whose  long 
tube  rises  to  3  or  4  inches  above  ground,  with  6  oblong  segments  of  a 
reddish-purple  or  rarely,  white,  and  near  1^  inches  long.  Soon  afterwards 
the  leaves  appear  acd  attain  in  spring  a  length  of  8  or  10  inches  by  about  1 
or  IJ  inches  in  breadth.  The  capsule  is  then  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  the  lengthening  of  the  peduncle,  soon  after  which  the  leaves 
wither  away. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  i>asture8,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but 
rare  in  the  north,  and  scarcely  extends  into  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  England,  rare  in  Ireland,  and  a  very  doubtful  inhabitant  of  Scot- 
land.   Fl,  autumn. 


LXXXVI.  JTTHCACEJE.    THE  RUSH  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  usually  stiff,  with  cylindrical  or  narrow  and  grass- 
like leaves,  and  small,  herbaceous  or  dry  flowers,  in  terminal 
or  apparently  lateral  clusters  or  panicles.  Perianth  regular, 
dry,  and  calyx-Iikej  of  6  segments.  Stamens  6  or  rarely  3 
only,  the  anthers  opening  inwards.  Styles  single,  with  3 
stigmas.  Capsule  1-  or  3-celled,  opening  in  3  valves,  with 
few  or  many  small  seeds. 
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A  small  £9imilj»  abundantly  spread  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
with  almost  all  the  technical  characters  of  the  lAly  £Bimilj  except  the  con- 
sistence of  the  perianth,  whilst  the  general  aspect  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
8edffe»  and  the  Grasses, 

Onwole  S-oelled,  with  many  seeds.   Leaves  cylindrical,  at  least  at  their  tips, 

or  Tety  rarelj  flat       ...........   1.  Jtikcus. 

Oapsole  1-cdled,  with  8  leedk   Leaves  flat  and  giass-like      .      .      •      .   S.  Luzdla. 

I.  JITHCTS.    RUSH. 

Leaves  stiff  and  glabrous,  cylindrical,  at  least  at  the  tips,  or  grooved,  or 
reiy  rarely  flat  and  ^^rass-like.  Flowers  either  distinct  or  in  little  dnsten, 
usually  arranged  in  irregular  panicles ;  the  branches  very  unequal  in  length, 
with  a  dr^  sheathing  bract  (like  the  glumes  of  Sedges  and  Grasses)  nnder 
each  ramification,  cluster,  or  flower ;  tne  outer  bract  or  bracts  often  endiog 
in  a  long  leaf-like  point,  in  some  species  appearing  like  a  continuation  d 
the  stem.    Capsule  3-celled,  with  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  TOincipal  genus  of  the  Order,  and  co-extensive  in  its  geographical 
range.  The  species  are  almost  all  inhabitants  of  marshy,  boggy,  or  wet 
ground,  and  several  are  almost  cosmopolitan. 

Stems  quite  leafleas,  except  the  brown  sheathing  scales  at  the  base, 
which  have  no  leafy  tips.    Flowers  in  a  lateral  cluster. 
Slem*  •oft  and  pliable. 
Flowers  very  nmnerous.    Perianth  about  1  line  long     .       .       .    1.  /.  eonummiu 
Flowers  few,  about  halfway  up  the  stem.    Perianth  about  3  lines 

long 3.  J./a^fbrmit, 

Stem  rigid. 
sterns  tufted,  rather  slender.    Panicle  loose.    Perianth-segments 

very  narrow 2.  /.  glauetu. 

Stems  very  stilt.   Bootstock  creeping.    Panicle  many-flowered. 

Perianth-segments  nearly  ovate        .       .       .       .       .       .    4.  /.  baUleut, 

Leaves  (sometimes  pylindrical  and  stem-like)  either  on  the  stem  or 
under  the  panicle,  or  forming  leafy  tips  to  the  sheathing-scaks  at 
the  base  of  the  stem. 
Leaves  q^lindrieal  and  hollow,  but  toith  internal  cross  joarHtimu,  wMch 
make  them  look  jointed  when  dry. 

Perianth-segments  more  or  less  pointed 6.  Jl  arffevfahu. 

Perianth-segments  all  obtuse 6.  /.  obtMtifiorfU, 

Leaves  and  outer  bracts  cylindrical,  very  stiff,  with  prickly  points. 
Capsule  much  longer  than  the  perianth  .       .       .       .       .       .  13.  /.  acuhis. 

Capsule  not  longer  than  the  p^ianth 12.  /.  marUimu* 

Leaves  neither  Jointed  nor  prickly  {usually  channelled,  or  slender,  or 
spreading). 
Leaves  all  radical  or  nearly  so  (except  the  outer  leaf-like  bract), 
and  much  shorter  than  the  stem. 

Flowers  not  clustered,  in  a  loose  panicle 8.  /.  squarroiet. 

Flowers  in  one  or  two  terminal  heads. 

Heads  solitary,  with  2  to  4  flowers 16.  /.  biglwms. 

Heads  1  or  2,  with  6  to  8  flowers  in  each 15.  /.  castaneut. 

One  or  two  leaves  on  the  stem  below  the  panicle. 
Small  annuals.    Flowers  pale-coloured. 
Flowers  distinct,  in  a  much  branched,  leafy  panide,  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  plant 9.  /.  bn^imiMS, 

Flowers  collected  in  one  or  few  terminal  heads. 
Perianth-segments  2  to  2|  lines  long,  scarcely  pointed.  C!ap« 

sulenarrow 10.  J,pygmtBiu, 

Perianth-segments  under  3  lines,  with  a  fine,  often  recurved, 

point.    Capsule  short  and  broad 11.  /.  capiMw, 

Perennials.    Flowers  brown. 
Flowers  several,  distinct,  in  a  loose  panide.    Outer  bcact 

short 7.  /.  eompresm 

Flowers  very  few  on  each  stem,  distinct.    Outer  bracts  very 

long  and  slender 14.  /.  trifidus. 

Flowers  6  or  8  together  in  terminal  heads        .  .       .  15.  /.  eastanetu* 
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These  species  are  well  distribated  into  two  sections.  In  the  one,  com- 
prising the  first  ten  of  the  following  species,  the  seeds  are  ovate  or  oblong, 
scarcely  pointed.  In  the  second  section,  to  which  belong  the  last  five 
species  (11  to  15),  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  extended  at  each  end  into  a  little 
tail-like  appendage. 

1.  JuneuM  comimmU,  Mey.    Common  ftusli. 

The  shortly  creeping  matted  rootstock  bears  dense  tufts  of  cylindrical 
leafless  stems,  2  to  3  feet  high  or  even  more,  erect,  but  soft  ana  pliable, 
sheathed  at  the  base  by  a  few  brown  scales.  Some  of  these  stems  remain 
barren  so  as  to  resemble  leaves ;  others  bear,  on  one  side,  at  4  to  6  or  8 
inches  below  the  top,  a  densely-clustered  panicle  of  small  green  or  brown 
fiowers ;  the  very  numerous  peduncles  vary  from  a  line  or  two  to  above  an 
inch  in  length,  the  central  smaller  ones  have  but  2  or  3  fiowers,  the  others 
a  considerable  number  in  irregular  cymes.  Perianth-segments  about  a 
line  long,  very  pointed.  Capsule  about  as  long,  very  obtuse  or  even 
notched.    Stamens  usually  3  only. 

In  wet  situations,  almost  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  ma^ 
parts  of  the  southern  one.  In  Britain,  one  of  the  commonest  species.  Fi, 
summer.  Two  extreme  forms  are  usually  distinguished  as  species,  J,  coti' 
^lomeratusy  with  the  fiowers  densely  packed  in  close  clusters  of  about  an 
inch  diameter,  usually  brown;  and  J,  effumst  with  the  panicles  much 
looser,  often  2  to  3  inches  diameter,  and  paler  coloured  ;  but  every  grada- 
tion may  be  observed  between  them  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other  more 
minute  characters  which  have  been  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

2.  Tunoiui  fflauouSf  EhrH.    Bard  ftnshk 
{J,  diffuaus,  Bab.  Man.) 

Kesemble  J,  communis  in  its  main  characters,  but  the  stems  are  seldom 
2  feet  high,  and  although  thinner,  yet  harder  and  stiffer,  and  often  glaucous ; 
the  panicles  but  2  or  3  inches  below  the  top ;  the  fiowers  rather  larger,  in  a 
much  looser  and  less  branched  panicle.  Capsule  of  a  sluning  brown,  never 
flattened  or  hollowed  at  the  top,  but  rounded  or  almost  pointed.  Stamens 
usually  6. 

Spread  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  but  not  quite  so  abundantly  as 
J,  communis.    Extends  all  over  Britain.    FL  summer, 

3.  JvatouB  miformis,  Linn.    Thread  Kiisb. 

Stems  as  soft  as  in  J,  communis,  but  vei^  slender,  and  seldom  much 
above  a  foot  high.  Clusters  of  fiowers  small,  usually  not  above  halfwaj 
up  the  stem;  the  fiowers  few,  much  larger  than  in  J.  communis;  the  pen- 
anth-segments  about  2  lines  long.  Capsule  shorter,  obtuse,  with  a  short 
distinct  style.    Stamens  usually  6. 

In  wet  situations,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and 
the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known  for 
certain  on  the  margins  of  lakes  in  northern  England.    Fl,  summer, 

4.  Jnnout  baltleasv  Willd.    Baltio  Bmli. 

Bootstock  more  creeping  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  Stems  very  stiff 
and  hard,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  more,  often  prickly  at  the  end.    Panicle 
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lateral,  more  erect  and  much  more  dense  than  in  J,  glaucus,  the  flowers 
larger,  osaallj  dark-brown.  Perianth-segments  broader  and  not  so  pointed, 
especiallj  the  inner  ones,  which  are  often  quite  obtuse.  Capsule  about 
the  same  length,  obtuse,  with  a  short  style.    Stamens  6. 

Chiefly  near  the  sea,  at  high  northern  latitudes,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Spread  all  round  the  Baltic  and  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  Fi, 
8ummer,  It  is  probably  a  luxuriant  yariety  of  the  c/l  orcttGus,  a  common 
plant  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  reappearing  at  great 
elevations  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe. 

6.  Janons  arttonlatiiSy  linn.    Jointed  Kush. 

(J,  lamprocarpust  J,  uUginosus,  J,  nigriteUus^  J.  acutiflorus,  Brit  FL) 
An  exceedingly  yariable  species  in  habit  and  size,  but  readily  known  by 
its  leaves,  which  sheathe  the  stem  below,  and  are  cylindrical  upwards,  and 
hollow,  but  divided  inside  by  cross  partitions  of  pith,  which  give  them, 
especially  when  dry,  the  appearance  of  being  jointed.  Flowers  in  little 
clusters  of  from  3  or  4  to  8  or  10  or  more,  arranged  in  more  or  less  com- 
pound terminal  panicles ;  the  outer  bracts,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of 
the  others,  ending  a  short,  flne  leaf.  Perianth-segments  about  the  size 
of  those  of  J.  communis,  either  all  pointed  or  the  inner  ones  obtuse.  Cap- 
sule more  or  less  pointed,  varying  fh)m  the  length  of  the  perianth  to  half  as 
long  again. 

Throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  at  high  latitudes  in  North  America.  As  abundant  in 
Britain  as  J.  communis.  FL  all  svmmer.  In  rich,  moist,  deep  soils 
the  stems  form  dense  tufts  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  loose,  very  compound, 
brown  or  green  panicles  5  or  6  inches  diameter.  In  dried-up  sandy  or 
muddy  places  the  rootstock  is  more  creeping,  with  ascending  stems,  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more,  with  much  less  branched  panicles  of  a  rich 
brown.  On  the  edges  of  ponds  and  watery  ditches  the  stems  will  spread 
over  the  water,  rooting  in  it  at  the  joints,  often  covering  it  to  a  great 
extent  with  dense  floating  masses.  At  high  elevations  the  stems  are 
often  short  and  erect,  with  small  panicles  of  4  or  5  clusters  of  dArk-brown 
flowers. 

6.  Xunont  obtntllloniSv  Ehrh.    Obtuse  Kmli. 

Probably  to  be  added  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  J,  articulatus,  only 
difierin^  from  the  common  larger  erect  form  in  having  all  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  and  about  as  long  as  the  very  pointed 
capsule. 

Mixed  with  J.  articulatus  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
localities  as  common.    Apparently  rare  in  Britain.    JP7.  summer, 

7.  Junons  oomprettiis»  Jacq.    Ronnd-flnaited  Kiulu 

{J,  Qerardi,  Bab.  Man.) 
Stems  1  to  li  feet  high,  erect  and  rather  slender,  slightly  compressed  at 
the  base,  with  a  few  nearly  radical  leaves  shorter  than  Uie  stem,  and  one  or 
two  higher  up,  all  very  narrow  and  channelled  or  grooved.  Flowers  ar- 
ranged singly  or  scarcely  clustered,  in  a  rather  loose  terminal  panide,  of  a 
shining  brown.  Perianth-segments  obtuse,  scarcely  above  a  line  long.  Cap- 
sule as  long  or  rather  longer,  with  a  short  style. 
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In  wet,  marsHy  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and  Bnssian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  not  so 
generally  spread  as  some  other  species,  and  rare  in  inland  districts.  Fl,  all 
summer, 

8.  Xmieiui  squairosus,  Linn.    Beatti  Kiuib. 

Leaves  all  radical  or  nearly  so,  nxunerons  at  the  base  of  each  stem,  and 
not  half  its  length,  yeiy  narrow,  grooved,  stiff,  but  spreading,  rarely  longer 
and  more  erect.  Flower-stem  usually  under  a  foot  high,  rigid,  with  a  ter- 
minal, compound  but  not  much  branched  panicle.  Flowers  usually  dis- 
tinct, not  clustered.  Perianth-segments  about  2  lines  long,  rather  broad, 
of  a  glossy  brown,  with  broad,  scarious  edges.  Capsule  about  the  same 
length. 

On  moors  and  heaths,  in  drier  situations  than  most  Junci,  in  central 
and  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  but  scarcely  an  Arctic  plant,  although  in 
southern  Europe  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  districts.  Abundant  in 
Britain.    Fl»  summer, 

9.  Xmioiui  bufoniujif  linn.    Toad  Kiuib. 

A  small,  pale-ooloured  annual,  with  nxmierous  stems,  often  forming 
dense  tufts,  ^m  1  or  2  to  6  or  8  inches  high,  branching  and  flowering 
almost  from  the  base.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  short  and  slender.  Flowers 
solitary  or  rarely  2  or  3  together  along  the  branches,  with  the  lower  bracts 
leaf-like  but  short.  Perianth-s^;ments  narrow  and  pointed,  above  2  lines 
long,  of  a  pale  green,  with  scarious  edges,  8  outer  ones  longer  than  the  3 
others.    Capsule  oblong,  shorter  than  the  perianth. 

In  wet  places,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.    Fl,  aU  sumfner, 

10.  Xnnoiui  pjffmaeiiSy  Rich.    Bwarf  Knab. 

A  tufted  annual,  1  to  8  inches  high,  with  the  flowers  collected  in  ter- 
minal clusters  as  in  J.  ca^atus,  but  there  are  usually  8  to  5  clusters  on 
each  stem,  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  branches  or  peduncles  bearing  the 
others.  Perianth  longer  than  in  J,  capitatus^  the  segments  scarcely  acute, 
striate.  Capsule  narrow,  and  longer  than  in  J.cajHtatus,  Seeds  more 
distinctly  ribbed. 

In  moist,  sandy  situations,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  from  Sicily 
and  Portugal,  over  the  greater  part  of  France,  reappearing  in  south-western 
Scandinavia,  and  recently  discovered  by  Mr,  Beeby  near  the  Lizard  in 
Cornwall.    Fl,  summer, 

11.  Jnnons  oapltatnsy  Weig.    Capitate  Knsh. 

A  slender,  tufted  annual,  2  or  3  inches  high,  resembling  the  smaller 
specimens  of  J,  bufonius^  but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  collected  in  terminal 
clusters  of  6  or  8,  with  very  rarely  a  second  or  third  cluster  lower  down. 
Perianth-segments  under  2  lines  long,  ending  in  a  fine,  often  recurved 
point.    Capsule  very  much  shorter,  obovoid.    Stamens  usually  8. 

In  sandy  situations,  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  ana  again  in  the 
Netherlands,  north  Germany,  and  southern  Scandinavia,  but  in  central  Eu- 
rope scarcely  eastward  of  the  Ehine.  In  the  British  Isles  only  recorded 
from  Jersey  and  Guems^,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.    M,  summer. 
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12.  Jnneiui  nuurltlmiis,  Lam.    Sea  Kush. 

Stems  2  to  8  feet  high,  in  large  tufts,  yery  rigid,  terminating  in  a  pricklj 
point,  the  sheathing  scales  at  their  base  sJso  terminating  each  in  a  stiff 
cylindrical,  stem-like,  prickly  leaf,  shorter  than  the  real  stems.  Flowers 
rather  numerous,  in  little  clusters,  forming  a  loose,  irregularly  compound 
panicle ;  the  outer  bract  at  its  base  erect  and  nearly  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  panicle,  but  more  dilated  at  the  base  and  looking  less  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  stem  than  in  cT*.  communis.  Perianth-segments  about  1| 
lines  long.    Capsule  rather  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer. 

In  maritime  sands,  widely  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
North  America  and  Europe  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  not  penetrating  far  into  the  Baltic, 
and  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Occurs  on  many  parts  of  the  English  and  Irish 
coasts,  but  rare  in  Scotland.    J^.  mmmer,  rather  late, 

18.  Xnnoiui  aoataSf  Linn.    Sharp  Knsli. 

Very  near  J»  marUimus^  but  more  rigid  and  prickly,  the  flowers  rather 
larger,  not  so  numerous,  in  closer  panicles,  and  usually  browner,  and  the 
stout  capsule  is  considerably  longer  than  the  perianth-segments. 

In  maritime  sands,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  not  on  those  of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic, 
nor  yet  recorded  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Bather  more  frequent  than 
J,  marUimus  on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England  and  3outh  Wales,  rarer 
than  that  species  in  Ireland,  and  does  not  appear  to  extend  so  far  to  the 
east  or  to  the  north  in  Great  Britain.    FL  BumrM/r^  rather  early, 

14.  Jimovs  trifldusy  Linn.    Blffbland  Bnsb. 

Perennial  stock  densely  tufted,  formed  of  a  shortly  creeping  rootstoek 
and  the  persistent  bases  of  the  numerous  stems  and  closely  sheathing  brown 
scales.  Stems  slender,  not  6  inches  high,  with  2  or  8  slender  fih'form 
leaves  or  bracts  in  their  upper  part,  2  or  3  inches  long,  the  1  or  2  upper- 
most having  at  their  base  a  single  sessile  flower  or  a  cluster  of  2  or  S. 
Perianth-segments  very  pointed,  rather  longer  than  the  capsule. 

In  rockv  and  gravelly  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  m  the  Ugher  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  frequent  on  stony  summits.  Fi, 
eummer, 

15.  Jiineiui  oastaneujiv  Sm.    Cliettiiut  Kusli. 

The  rootstoek  emits  creeping  runners.  Stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
with  a  few  rather  short,  grass-like,  and  channelled  radical  leaves,  and  1  or 
2  on  the  stem  itself,  all  ending  in  a  flne,  nearly  cylindrical  tip.  Flowers 
rather  large,  dark  brown,  in  1,  2,  or  3  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  the 
outer  bract  rather  longer  than  the  flowers.  Perianth-segments  pointed, 
nearly  2  lines  long.  Capsule  oblong,  brown  and  shining,  ottsn  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  the  perianth. 

In  wet,  rocky  places,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  extending  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  at  great  elevations  in 
the  principal  mountain-chains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  confined  to 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  it  is  very  local.    Fl,  summer. 
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16.  Xmieiui  Mffliimls,  linn.    Two-flowered  Kiuib. 

Leayes  radical,  sheathing  the  base  of  the  stem,  s}iort  and  grass-like. 
Stems  tufted,  6  to  8  inches  high,  each  with  a  single  terminal  cluster  of  2, 3, 
or  rarely  6  or  6  rather  large,  brown  flowers;  the  outer  bract  seldom  longer 
than  the  flowers.  Perian^-segments  obtuse,  scarious  on  the  edges,  1^  to  2 
lines  long.    Capsule  as  long  or  longer,  more  or  less  obtuse. 

In  mountain  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  at  great  elevations  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  central  Europe.  In  Bri- 
tain, not  unfrequent  in  the  Scotch  Highland,  extending  into  northern  Eng- 
land and  North  Wales.  Fl.  summer.  Two  forms  of  &is  plant  have  been 
distinguished  as  species,  the  two-flowered  variety  {J.  biglumia),  chiefly 
Arctic,  usually  with  only  2  flowers,  a  small  leafy  tip  to  the  outer  bract,  and 
a  short,  very  obtuse  capsule ;  and  the  more  common  three-flowered  variety 
(J.  triglum%8\  with  3  or  more  flowers,  no  leafy  tip  to  the  bract,  and  a 
longer,  less  obtuse  eapsule ;  but  each  of  these  ch£u*acters  will  be  found  to 
vary  occasionally  in  the  same  tufb,  and  not  always  to  correspond  with  each 
other.    Both  varieties  occur  in  Scotland. 


n.  LUZULA.    WOODRUSH. 

Perennial  herbs,  differing  from  Juncue  in  their  softer,  flatter,  grass-like 
leares,  often  fringed  with  a  few  long,  white  hairs,  and  especially  in  their 
capsules,  not  divided  into  3  cells,  and  containing  no  more  than  3  much 
la^er  erect  seeds. 

A  genus  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  usually  in 
woods,  meadows,  and  pastures,  in  drier  situations  than  the  Rushes, 

Fkywen  paaided. 

Flowers  single  on  each  pedicel I,  L.pUoM, 

Flowers  in  dnstere  of  3, 8,  or  4  on  each  pedicel. 
Plant  3  or  8  feet  high,  with  nmnerouB  flowers  in  a  oompoond 

panide 3.  Z.  iylvoHca, 

Alpine  plant,  not  6  inches  high,  with  8  or  4  small  dusters  of 

flowers    . ,       ,       ,    B,  L,  aretuUa, 

Flowers  in  compact,  ovoid  heads. 
Flower-heads  8  or  4,  the  outer  ones  pedicellate       .       .       .       .    4.  X.  campestHs, 
Flower-hecMls  nearly  sessile,  forming  a  dense  terminal  spike  .       ,   6,  L.  tpicata, 

1,  &iuala  pllota,  Willd.    Hairy  Woodmsh. 

Stock  branched  and  tufted,  with  creeping  offsets.  Stems  slender  and 
erect,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical  or  near  the  base  of 
the  stem,  linear  and  grass-like,  2  or  3  inches  long,  more  or  less  fringed  with 
long,  white  hairs.  Rowers  all  distinct,  or  very  rarely  two  together ;  the 
central  one  nearly  sessile,  the  others  on  slender  pedimcles,  either  simple  and 
1 -flowered  or  more  or  less  branched,  forming  an  irregular  terminal  panicle. 
Each  flower  has  2  or  3  scarious  bracts  or  glumes  at  its  base.  Perianth- 
segments  very  pointed,  of  a  shining  brown.  Capsule  longer  or  scarcely 
shorter  than  the  perianth.  Seeds  with  a  soft,  loose,  obHque  or  curved 
appendage  at  the  top. 

In  woods  and  on  banks,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  fh)m  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Extends  all 
over  Britain.  Fl.  spring.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  species,  i.  ^*fo«i, 
with  the  appendage  of  the  seed  decidedly  curved,  and  L,  Forsteri,  with 
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that  appendage  straight  or  nearl;^  so,  but  the  character  is  very  variable,  and 
does  not  correspond  with  the  cufferences  in  habit  which  it  is  sometames 
supposed  to  do. 

2.  &usiila  sjlTattoa*  Bichen.    Oreat  IVoodmsh. 

Easily  known  among  British  roedes  bj  its  large  size ;  the  stems  attain- 
ing 1^  to  2  feet  or  more,  and  the  leaves  a  breadt£  of  3  or  4  lines  and  a 
length  of  above  a  foot.  Flowers  in  little  dusters  of  2  or  3,  in  a  large,  loose, 
compound  panide.  Perianth  rather  smaller  than  in  L.pilosa,  the  seg- 
ments broader  but  with  a  fine  point  Capsule  nearly  of  the  same  loigtL 
Seeds  without  any  appendage. 

In  woods,  chi^y  in  hilly  districts,  in  western,  southern,  and  central  Eu- 
rope^ as  far  as  central  Germany  and  western  Scandinavia.  £ktends  all  over 
Britain.    Fl,  early  tummer, 

3.  Xiumiila  aronataf  Hook.    Curved  IVoodmsh. 

A  small  spedes,  seldom  attaining  6  inches,  with  the  leaves  channelled 
almost  as  in  JuncuSt  and  without  the  white  hairs  of  our  other  IauuI», 
The  panicle  consists  of  3  or  4  clusters  or  heads  of  3  or  4  flowers  each,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  L.  pih$a ;  the  central  cluster  sesdle,  the  others  on 
rather  long,  slender,  curved  pedundes.  Capsule  nearly  globular,  shorter 
than  the  perianth.    Seeds  without  any  appendage. 

A  hi^  northern  spedes,  frequent  in  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
In  Britain,  only  on  the  summits  of  the  Cairngorm  and  Sutherland  moun- 
tains in  Scotland.    Fl,  awmmer. 

4.  Xiusiila  oampestrlSy  Br.    Field  UToodmsli. 

{L,  muHiflora,  Bab.  Man.) 

The  foliage,  stature,  and  white  hairs  are  those  of  L.  pUoaa,  but  the 
flowers,  instead  of  being  single,  are  collected  6  to  8  or  more  together  in 
close  ovoid  heads  or  clusters,  of  which  from  3  to  6  form  a  small  terminal 
panide;  the  central  duster  sessile,  the  others  on  slender  pedundes  varying 
from  a  line  or  two  to  an  inch  in  length.  Perianth-segments  very  pointed, 
brown,  with  light-ooloured  shining- edges,  about  1^  lines  long.  Capsule, 
shorter  and  obtuse. 

In  dry  pastures,  woods,  and  heaths,  throughout  the  northern  hemiqiherB 
without  the  tropics,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Abun- 
dant in  Britain.  Fl,  spring.  In  some  specimens  the  pe^ndes  are  so 
shortened  as  to  give  the  bflorescence  the  appearance  of  that  of  L,  aptetUOj 
but  the  outer  dusters  are  never  quite  sessile,  and  the  perianth  is  always 
much  larger  than  in  L,  »picata, 

5.  Xifumla  sploata,  DC.    Spiked  IVoodnub. 

Bather  smaller  than  X.  campestris,  and  the  flowers  considerably  smaller 
(about  }  line  long),  in  dense  clusters,  all  sessile,  forming  an  ovoid  or  oblong 
terminal  spike,  ^  to  near  1  indi  long,  and  more  or  less  drooping,  the  lowest 
1  or  2  dusters  often  a  little  apart  from  the  others,-but  always  sessile  within 
a  short  leafy  bract. 

An  alpine  species,  common  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  in  the  high  mountain-rangei?  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Altai.  Abundant  in  Scotland,  very  local  in  northern 
England  and  North  Wales,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.    M,  summer. 
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LXXXVII.  EE8TIACEJE.    THE  RESTIO  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  differing  from  Juncacece  in  their  anisexual  flowers, 
and  in  their  ovules  and  seeds  always  solitary  in  each  cell  of 
the  ovary  or  capsule,  and  suspended  from  the  top,  not  erect 
from  the  base  as  in  Luzula, 

An  Order,  when  taken  in  its  extended  sense,  containing  many  Australian 
and  South  African  genera,  with  a  much  more  rush-like  or  sedge-like  habit 
than  the  only  British  genus,  which,  with  a  few  nearly  allied  American 
genera,  is  now  generally  separated  as  a  distinct  order  under  the  name  of 
Eriocaulem. 

I.  ESIOCAULON.    ERIOCAULON. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  tufted  leaves.  Peduncles  leafless,  with  a 
terminal  globular  head  of  minute  flowers;  the  central  ones  chiefly  males, 
the  outer  ones  chiefly  females  ;  all  intermixed  with  small  bracts,  of  which 
the  outer  ones  are  rather  larger,  forming  an  involucre  round  the  head.  Pe- 
rianth very  delicate,  of  4  or  6  segments,  the  2  or  3  inner  ones  in  the  males 
united  to  near  the  summit.  Stamens  in  the  males  as  many  or  half  as  many 
as  the  perianth-segments.  Capsule  in  the  females  2-  or  3-lobed,  and  2-  or 
3-celled.     Style  single,  with  2  or  3  stigmas. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  numerous  in  South 
America,  and  extending  over  that  continent  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  general  in 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  but  wholly  wanting  in  Eussian  Asia 
and  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  British  station, 

1.  Siiooaulon  septanpalare,  With.     Jointed  Erlooanlon. 

The  slender  rootstock  creeps  in  tlie  mud  under  water,  emitting  numerous 
white,  jointed  fibres,  and  tufts  of  linear,  very  pointed,  soft  and  pellucid 
leaves,  1  to  3  inches  long.  Peduncles  from  a  couple  of  inches  to  above  a 
foot  high,  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  long  sheath.  Flower-heads  2  to  4  lines 
diameter,  with  very  numerous  minute  flowers.  Bracts  and  periiinths  of  a 
leaden  colour,  tipped  with  a  few  minute  chaff- like  hairs.  Perianth-seg- 
ments 4,  with  a  minute  black  gland  on  the  2  inner  ones.  Stamens  in  the 
males  4.    Stigmas  and  lobes  of  the  ovary  in  the  females  2. 

A  North  American  species,  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  the  isles  of  Skye, 
Coll,  and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  Hebrides,  and  extends  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  but  not  elsewhere  in  Europe.  FL 
August, 

LXXXVIIL  CYPERACEiE.    THE   SEDGE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  resembling  in  aspect  Juncacece^  or  more  frequently 
Qrammece,  but  usually  stiflfer  than  the  latter,  with  solid  stems, 
and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  closed  all  round.  Flowers  in 
little  green  or  brown  spikes,  called  spikelets,  which  are  either 
solitary  and  terminal  or  several  in  a  terminal  (or  apparently 
lateral),  simple  or  compound  cluster,  spike,  umbel,  or  panicle. 
Each  spikelet  is  placed  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-like  or  leafy  outer 
bract,  and  consists  of  several  scale-like,  imbricated  bracts,  called 
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glumes,  each  coijtainin<y  in  its  axil  one  sessile  flower.  Perianth 
either  none  or  replaced  by  a  few  bristles  or  minute  scales. 
Stamens  3  or  rarely  2.  Ovary  (in  the  same  or  in  a  distinct 
glume)  simple,  1-aelIed,  the  style  more  or  less  deeply  divided 
into  2  or  3  branches  or  linear  stigmas.  Fruit  a  small,  seed- 
like nut,  flattened  when  the  style  is  2-cleft,  triangular  when  it 
is  3-cleft,  containing  a  single  seed. 

A  large  family,  abundantly  distributed  all  over  the  globe,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  moist  sitaatious  or  on  the  edges  of  waters.  It  is  intermediate  as  it 
were  between  Re8tiac€<B  and  Graminea,  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  absence  of  any  regular  perianth,  from  GrandnetB  generally  by  the  want 
of  an  inner  scale  or  palea  between  the  flower  and  the  axis  of  the  spikelets ; 
by  the  simple,  not  feathery,  branches  of  the  style ;  besides  that  in  most 
cases  the  two  families  are  readily  known  by  the  sheath  of  the  leaves  closed 
round  the  stem  in  Cyperace^y  slit  open  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  blade  in 
Gramine^.  The  glumes  are  also  most  frequently  brown  in  the  former, 
green  or  purplish  in  the  latter. 

Flowers  nnisexnal,  the  Btatnena  and  ovaries  within  separate  glomes, 
either  in  the  same  or  in  separate  spikelets. 
Ovary  enclosed  in  a  little  bottle-shaped  utricle^  the  style  protrud- 
ing through  a  small  aperture  at  the  top 9.  Carex. 

Ovary 'partially  enclosed  in  1  or  2  glnme-like  scales,  open  at  the 

side 8.  KOBRESiA. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  stamens  and  ovaries  \dthin  the  same 
glame. 
Olumes  in  each  spikelet  arranged  in  ttco  opposite  rows. 
All  the  glumes  In  each  spikelet,  except  one  outer  one,  contain- 
ing flowers.    Spikelets  many,  in  a  compound  umbd    .        .    1.  Ctpebcs. 
Several  of  the  lower  glumes  of  each  spikelet  smaller  and  empty. 

Spikelets  closely  sessile,  in  compact  terminal  heads      .       .    2.  Schoekus. 
Olumes  in  eiich  spikelet  imbricated  all  round  the  axis. 
Spikelets  s-.  ssile,  in  a  terminal  spike,  arranged  in  2  opposite  rows    6.  Blysmos. 
Spikelets  solitary,  or  in  heads,  clusters,  umbels,  or  panides. 
Several  of  the  lower  glumes  of  each  spikelet  smaller  and  empty. 
Only  2  or  3  flowers  at  the  top  of  eadi  spikelet. 
Spikelets  very  numerous,  in  a  compound  panicle.    Style- 
branches  8 8.  Cladiuh. 

Spikelets  few,  in  1  or  2  terminal  or  pedunculate  clusters. 

Style-hrancbes  2 4.  RnracHOSPORA. 

An  the  glomes  of  the  spikelet,  excepting  one  out^  lai^er  one, 
containing  flowers. 
HypogynouB  bristles  < within  the  glume  round  the  flowers) 
projecting  far  beyond  the  glumes  and  forming  long  cot- 
tony or  silky  tufts 7.  Eriophorum. 

Eypogynous  bristles  shorter  than  the  glumes  or  none         .    6.  Scmpus. 

I.  CYPEEUS.    CYPERUS. 

Stems  triangular,  leafy  at  the  base.  Spikelets  in  clusters  or  heads,  usu- 
ally several  together,  one  of  them  sessile,  the  others  stalked,  in  a  terminal, 
irregular,  umbel-like  panicle,  with  an  involucre  of  one  or  more  leaf-like 
outer  bracts.  Glumes  several  in  each  spikelet,  regularly  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows,  all  nearly  equal,  with  one  flower  in  each  glume.  Stamens 
and  ovary  under  the  same  glume,  without  hypogynous  bristles. 

A  very  large  tropical  genus,  represented  by  very  few  species  in  tem- 
perate regions,  and  quite  disappearing  in  the  extreme  north  and  south.  The 
regular  arrangement  of  the  glumes  gives  the  spikelets  a  flattened  appear- 
ance readily  recognised. 
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.  Stem  above  a  foot  high.    Splkeleta  numerous.    luTolucral  leaves  very 

long 1.  C.  longtu. 

Stem  less  than  a  foot  high.    Spikelets  In  a  small  cluster.    Involucral 

leaves  not  above  3  inches 3.C./uscus. 

1.  CjperuB  lonyus,  Linn.    Sweet  Csrpems. 

(Galiuffale.) 

Eootstxjck  creeping.  Steins  stout,  1  to  3  op  even  4  feet  high,  with  a  few 
leaves  at  the  base,  usually  short'^r  than  the  stem.  Involucre  of  about  3 
leaves,  very  unequal  in  length,  the  longest  often  attaining  a  foot  op  more. 
Umbel  simple,  op  compound,  the  central  ray  vepy  short,  the  others  varying 
fpom  1  to  2  OP  even  3  inches,  each  benping  a  simple  op  branched  cluster  of 
6  to  1 2  OP  mope  spikelets :  these  are  linear,  pointed,  flattened,  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Glumes  numepous,  obtuse,  of  a  bright  chestnut  coloup,  with  a 
green  keel.     Styles  3- cleft 

In  wet  meadows,  and  pastupes,  common  in  southepn  Eupope  and  centpal 
Asia,  extending  mope  spipingly  into  central  Fpaoce,  and  along  the  western 
ppovinces  to  the  Channel.  In  Britain,  vepy  local  and  only  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.    FL  sunnnsr,  rather  late, 

2.  CTpems  fttsonsy  Linn.    Brown  Cyperas. 

A  much  smallep  plant  than  the  last,  forming  grass-like  tufts  a  few  inches 
in  height,  op  vepy  papely  neaply  a  foot.  Leaves  shopter  than  the  stem,  those 
of  the  involucpe  unequal,  the  longest  from  2  to  4  inches.  Clusters  compact, 
either  in  a  small  terminal  head  or  in  an  umbel,  of  which  the  longest  pays 
are  under  an  inch.  Spikelets  much  flattened,  obtuse,  not  above  3  lines  long, 
with  dark-bpown  glumes,  not  ne;ir  so  closely  imbricated  as  in  C.  lo/ir/m. 

In  meiidows  and  waste  places,  widely  distributed  over  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  and  across  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Scindinavia.  In  Britain,  only  in  two  localities  in  Middlesex  and  Surpey. 
Fl.  late  in  summer. 


n.  SCHCENUS.    SCHCENUS. 

Hepbs,  usually  stiff  and  push-like.  Glumes  arranged,  as  in  Cyperus^  in 
two  opposite  rows,  but  not  more  than  4  of  the  uppermost  have  floweps  in 
theip  axils,  the  3  op  4  lowep  ones  pathep  shoptep  and  always  empty.  Thepe 
are  also  ocaisionally  from  3  to  6  minute  bristles  round  the  ovary. 

A  small  genus,  of  which  most  of  the  species  ape  fpom  the  southern  hernia 
sphepe. 

1.  Soboenns  nigrrioansy  Linn.    Black  Sdicenas. 

{Bog-rush^ 

A  tufted  pepennial,  with  stiff,  push-like  stems,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
short  and  stiff,  almost  radical,  their  sheaths  often  of  a  dark,  shining  bpown. 
Spikelets  sevepal,  of  a  dark,  shining  brown,  almost  black,  closely  sessile  in 
compact  terminal  heads  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  involucre 
of  2  OP  3  broad,  brown  bpacts,  one  of  which  at  least  has  a  stiflf^  erect,  leaf- 
like point  ^  to  I  inch  long.  Glumes  neaply  8  lines  long,  pointed,  with  a 
ppominent  keel,  and  pough  on  the  edge. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  central  and  southepq 
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Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward'  to  the  Bailtic; 
Spread  over  a  great  part  of  Britain,  but  chiefly  in  the  west.    Fl.  summer. 


III.  CLADIUM.    CLADIUM. 

A  single  species,  distinguished  from  Rhynchospora  chiefly  on  acconnt  of 
the  thick  texture  of  the  fruit.  Its  habit  is  yery  different  from  that  of  onr 
Rhynchospora,  but  comes  very  near  to  that  of  some  exotic  species  of  that 
genns. 

1.  Cladlmn  MaiiseuSf  Br.    Prlcklj'  Cladlnin. 

A  tall,  rush-like  plant,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  leafy  stems,  3 
to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  nearly  erect,  the  lowest  nearly  as  long  as  the  stem, 
smooth  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  then  keeled,  and  ending  in  a  long  triao- 
gular  point ;  the  keel  and  edges  very  rough  and  cutting,  being  bordered  bv 
minute,  sharp  teeth.  Spikelets  of  a  pale  brown,  in  small  but  very  numerous 
clusters,  arranged  in  somewhat  corymbose  panicles  in  the  upper  axils,  the 
whole  forming  a  terminal,  more  or  less  leafy,  oblong  panicle,  often  above  a 
foot  long.  Each  spikelet  is  2  or  3  line-s  long,  rather  pointed,  with  the 
glumes  imbricated  all  round  the  axis,  containing  usually  one  perfect  flower 
in  the  innermost  glume,  an  incomplete  one  in  the  next,  the  4  or  5  outer 
glumes  gradually  shorter  and  always  empty.  Stamens  usually  2.  Style 
branches  3.  Nut  tapering  at  the  top,  the  outer  coating  thick  and  fleshy 
when  fresh,  brittle  when  dry. 

In  deep  bogs  and  marshy  places,  in  most  temperate  and  some  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe,  extending  northward  in  Europe  to  southern  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  thinly  scattered  over  England,  frequent  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.    Fl.  late  in  sum^ner. 


IV,  EHYNCHOaPOEA.    BEAKSEBGE. 

Spikelets  several,  in  one  or  more  clusters,  forming  terminal  or  axillary 
heads  or  panicles.  Each  spikelet  oblong,  more  or  less  pointed ;  the  glumes 
imbricated  all  round  the  axis,  1  to  3  of  the  upper  or  inner  ones  containinir 
each  a  flower,  the  lower  or  outer  ones  shorter  and  empty.  Stamens  3  or 
rarely  2.  Hypogvnous  bristles  6  or  sometimes  more,  shorter  than  the 
glumes.     Nuts  globular  or  laterally  flattened,  tapering  into  a  2-cle^  style. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
ormerly  united  with  Schcenus,  but  well  distinguished  by  the  glumes  imbri- 
cated all  round  the  axis,  not  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows. 

Spikelets  brown.    Outer  bract  projecting  an  inch  beyond  the  flowers    .    1.  R.fiuea. 
Spikelets  white.     Outer  bract  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  the 

flowers 2.  R.  alba. 

1.  Bbyncliospora  Aisca,  Linn.    Brown  Beaknedgre. 

Near  R.  alba,  but  rather  firmer  with  a  creeping  rootstock.  Stem  8  to 
10  inches  high,  with  a  few  short,  erect,  subulate  leaves ;  the  floral  ones  or 
bracts  projecting  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  flowers.  Spikelets  brown, 
usually  forming  two  rather  loose  clusters,  one  terminal,  the  other  on  a  slen- 
der pedicel,  in  the  axil  of  the  next  Icif ;  each  spikelet  about  2J  lines  long 
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containing  lunially  2  flpwert,  with  3  or  4  empty  outer  glomes.    Hypo- 
gynotiB  bristles  about  6,  small  and  very  unequal. 

In  bogs,  chiefly  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  in  the  mountains  of 
central  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  In  Britain,  eonfined  to  soutliem 
and  western  England  and  Ireland.    FU  summer. 

2.  Blijriioliospora  alba,  VahL    HThlte  Beaksedf e. 

Stems  6  to  9  inches  high,  slender,  forming  dense,  grass-like  tufts,  with- 
out any  creeping  rootstodL  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  short,  and  subulate ; 
the  floral  bracts  scarcely  exceeding  the  flowers.  Spikelets  nearly  white,  in 
a  small,  loose  terminal  cluster,  often  with  one  or  two  smaller  clusters  on 
slender  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  next  leaves.  Each  spikelet  2  to  2| 
lines  long,  with  1  or  2  flowers,  and  2,  3,  or  4  emnty  glumes  below  them. 
Hjpogynous  bristles  about  12,  more  apparent  than  in  R,  fusca,  being 
usually  rather  Jlonger  than  the  nut,  although  shorter  than  the  glume. 

In  bogs,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica.   Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer  and  tmtumn. 


V.  BLYSmrS.    BLYSMUS. 

Spikelets  and  flowers  of  Seirpus,  but  the  spikelets  are  sessile,  in  two 
opposite  rows,  along  the  axis  of  a  short  terminsd  spike. 
A  genus  limited  to  the  two  European  species. 

SpikeletB  chestnut-brown,  6-  to  8-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  glume- 
like  bract  at  their  base      I.  B,  cwipressut, 

Spikelets  dark-brown,  2-  to  4-flowered,  almost  enclosed  in  the  long 

glume-like  bract  at  their  base 2,B.  rttfui* 

1.  Bljsmnji  compreMnsy  Panz.    Broad  BlyMnnii. 

Stems  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  a  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  much  like 
those  of  the  common  Car  ex  ^anicea,  shorter  than  the  stem,  1  to  1^  lines  broad, 
flat  or  keeled.  Spike  tenninal,  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  about  10 
or  12  oblong  spikelets,  closely  sessile  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  each 
one  about  3  lines  long;  the  broad,  brown,  glume-like  outer  bract  shorter 
than  the  mature  spikelet.  Glumes  about  8,  imbricated  all  round  the  axis 
of  the  spikelet,  the  lowest  one  of  all  often  empty.  Stamens  usually  3,  with 
8  to  6  small  hypogynous  bristles.  Nuts  somewhat  flattened,  tapering  into 
the  2-cleft  style. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  not  extending  to  the 
extreme  north,  and  yet  a  mountain  plant  in  southern  Europe  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Occurs  in  many  parts  of  Ebgland,  and  possibly  in  southern  Scot- 
land, but  either  the  following  species,  or  Sohcenus  nigricans,  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  it.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Bljsmnji  mltitf  Link.    ITarrow  Blytmnii* 

Stems  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  rather  stiff  but  slender,  with  a  few 
very  narrow  leaves  near  the  base,  shorter  than  the  stem,  erect  and  chan- 
nelled or  nearly  cylindrical.  Spike  terminal,  6  to  9  lines  long,  consisting  of 
about  6  sessile  spikelets,  of  a  dark,  shining  brown,  almost  bSkck,  each  con- 
taining only  2  to  4  flowers,  and  almost  concealed  by  the  outer  bracts,  which 
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are  dark  brown,  thin,  and  shining,  about  8  lines  long.  Glnmes  of  the  spike- 
let  imbricated  all  round  the  axis,  the  lowest  one  often  empty.  Stamens  3 ; 
the  hypogynoos  bristles  minute  or  wanting.  Kut  rather  Isurger  than  in  B, 
compresstu. 

In  marshy  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  northern  Europe  and  all 
across  Russian  Asia,  extending  from  northern  Germany  nearly  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain,  particularly  abundant  in  Scotlimd  and  northern 
England,  descending  along  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  not  uncommon 
in  Ireland.    FL  summer. 


VI.  sciBPxrs.  scmpus. 

Spikelets  either  solitary  and  terminal  or  several  together,  forming  one 
or  more  heads  or  clusters,  or  an  irregular  panicle,  either  terminal  or 
apparently  below  the  top  of  the  stem.  Glumes  several  in  each  spikelet, 
imbricatea  all  round  the  axis,  all  containing  a  perfect  flower  in  their  axil 
except  sometimes  the  lowest  one.  Hypogynous  bristles  either  6  or  fewer 
and  shorter  than  the  glume,  or  altogether  wanting. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  and,  like  other 
large  genera  of  C^fperacea,  containing  species  yery  unlike  each  other  in  gene- 
ral habit.  It  has  been  repeatedly  endeayoured  to  divide  it  into  seyersl, 
with  characters  derived  from  the  hypogynous  bristles,  the  shape  of  the  base 
of  the  style,  the  number  of  its  parts,  etc.,  but  the  smaller  groups  so  formed 
still  include  species  as  unlike  each  other  as  those  of  the  original  genus, 
whilst  species  closely  resembling  each  other  in  every  other  respect  have 
become  widely  separated.  The  genus  is  therefore  here  retained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, distinguished  from  Bhynchospora  by  the  glumes  all  bearing  flowers 
except  the  lowest,  from  Cyperus  by  the  arrangement  of  the  glumes,  and 
from  Blysmua  by  the  arrangement  of  the  spikelets. 

Spikelets  solitary  on  each  stem. 
Stems  branched,  leafy,  floating  in  water  or  in  matted  tofts  on  its 

edge 7.    S.JIutUmi. 

Stems  simple,  erect  or  ascending. 
Outer  brad  of  the  tpikelet  tDtthout  any  leafy  tip. 
Stems  yery  slender,  not  8  inches  Ugh.    S^les  8-oIeft. 
Spikelet  dark  brown,  scarcely  more  than  1  line  long    .       ,    1,  8,  aeieularit. 
Spikelet  pale-oolonred,  usoally  1^  lines  long  or  rather  more     3.  S,  parvulut. 
Stems  rather  stiil,  8  or  4  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  more. 

Styles  mostly  2-cleft Z,  3.  palusirit. 

Styles  mostly  8-cleft. 
Sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  stem  obtnse  or  oblique  at  the 
top,  without  any  leafy  tip.    Spikelets  oblong. 
Flowers  numerous  in  each  spikelet,  the  thiok^ed  base 

of  the  style  rather  bulb-shaped        ....    4.  S,miUticauHt. 
Flowers  8  to  6  in  each  spikelet,  the  thickened  base  of 

the  sfyle  gradually  tapering  from  the  nut       •       .    6.  S,pmic^fhnu. 
Sheaths  at  the  base  oi  the  stem  with  a  short  leafy  tip. 

Spikelet  oToid e,  S,  ecespUonu. 

Outer  bract  of  the  tpikelH  wUh  a  leafy  tip  as  long  at  the  tpiidet 
or  longer. 
Stems  rather  firm,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  numerous 

sheaths  at  the  base,  each  with  a  short  point      .       .       ,    6,  S,  ecupUomt, 
Stems  very  slender,  1  to  6  inches  high,  with  1  or  3  subulate 
leaves. 
Nut  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows   .       .       ,    9,  8,  eetacetu. 

Nut  without  ribs  or  furrows 9,  3,  rtpariut. 

Spikelets  S  or  more,  in  a  duster  or  umbel  below  the  summit  of  the 
stem. 
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stems  -very  stender,  1  to  6  inches  high,  -with  1  or  S  sabnlate 

Nat  marked  with  longitudinal  ribe  and  farrows  .       .       .       ,    B.  S,  tetaeeut, 
Nat  without  rile  or  furrows  .       •       .       •       •       .       ,    9,  S.  ripariw. 

Stems  firm,  1  to  3  feet  high  or  more. 
Stems  UdifietSy  or  voith  lor  2  short,  stiff  leaves  at  the  base. 
Stems  acutely  triangular  from  near  the  base. 
SpikeletB  all  sessile,  in  a  close  cluster.    Leaf -blade  narrow, 

3  or  three  inches  long 11,  S.  pungens, 

Spikelets  more  or  less  pedicellate,  in  a  compoimd  cluster. 

Leaf-blade  very  short 12,  8,  triqueter. 

Stems  cylindrical,  or  scarcely  angular  at  the  top. 
Spikelets  very  small  but  very  ntmierous,  densely  packed  in 

one  or  more  small,  globular  heads 10.  5.  Holoschcenus, 

Spikelets  rather  large,  in  a  duster  or  iri^fular  umbel  .       .  18.  8,  laoustris, 
Stems  hearing  several  long  leaves, 
Spikelets  large,  brown,  in  a  sessile  cluster  or  close  compound 

umbel 14.  iSf.  marttitnus, 

Spikelets  small,  green,  very  numerous,  in  a  large  loose,  com- 
pound panicle       16.  8,  splvaticus, 

1.  Soirpns  aoloularUf  Linn.    Xfeedle  Solrpns. 

{EleochariSy  Brit  Fl.) 

A  little  slender  tufted  plant,  with  the  appearance  of  an  annual,  but  emit- 
ting thread-like,  creeping  rootstocks;  the  fine  subulate  stems  scarcelj^  2 
ind&es  high,  with  short  sheaths  at  their  base,  and  most  of  them  bearing 
a  single  terminal  oblong  spikelet,  not  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
the  outer  bract  similar  to  the  glumes.  Flowers  usually  6  to  8  in  the  spike- 
let.  Hypogynous  bristles  3  or  4.  Styles  3-cleft.  Nut  obovoid,  slightly 
triangular. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  the  margin  of  lakes,  etc.,  widely  spread  over 
Euro]^  and  central  and  Eussian  ^ia,  and  North  Ainerica.  Not  uncom- 
mon in  England,  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  Scotland.    Fl,  summer  and 


2.  Solrpns  panmliui,  Eoem.  and  Sch.    Small  Solrpns. 

A  small  tufted  plant  emitting  creeping  rootstocks,  very  closely  allied  to 
S,  aciculariSf  but  the  thread-like  stems  usually  rather  stouter  and  the  spike- 
let  rather  larger  and  pale- coloured.  Flowers,  hypogynous  bristles,  style 
and  nut  the  same  as  in  S.  acicularis,  of  which  this  may  be  a  maritime 
variety. 

In  wet,  sandy  places,  chiefly  in  salt  marshes  in  western  Europe,  for- 
merly indicated  near  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  not  since  found  there, 
but  recently  detected  by  Mr.  A.  G-.  More  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 
Fl,  mmmer, 

3.  Solrpns  palnstrls,  Linn.    Creeping:  Solrpns. 

{Meocharia,  Brit.  Fl.) 
Rootstock  often  creeping  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  numerous  erect 
8t<^ms,  often  densely  tufted,  and  not  6  inches  high  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
more  distant,  and  a  foot  high  or  more  when  in  the  water;  all  leafless, 
except  one  or  two  short  sheaths  at  their  base,  without  leafy  tips.  Spikelets 
solitary  and  terminal,  oblong,  4  to  6  lines  long.  G-lumes  numerous,  closely 
imbricated,  brown,  with  scarious  edges,  and  green  on  the  midrib ;  the  outer 
bract  only  differing  from  the  glumes  in  being  rather  larger.  Hypogynous 
bristles  usually  4.  Style  2-cleft.  Nut  obovate,  crowned  by  a  little  conical 
tubercle,  being  the  persistent  base  of  the  style. 
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On  the  edges  of  pools  and  watery  ditches,  throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  one.  Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl, 
all  summer.  Specimens  with  the  outer  bract  rather  broader,  so  as  ahnost  to 
enclose  the  base  of  the  spike,  have  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the 
name  of  S.  unifflumia, 

4.  Solrpus  mnltloaiillSy  Sm.    Maaj-^talked  Selrpns. 

(Eleocharis,  Brit,  il.) 

Very  much  like  the  last,  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety,  but  smaller,  form- 
ing dense  tufts,  with  a  few  creeping  offsets ;  the  stems  more  slender,  often 
slightly  decumbent  at  the  base,  many  of  them  barren  and  leaf-like.  Spike- 
let  rather  smaller.  Styles  usually,  but  not  ^ways,  3-cleffc,  the  nut  becom- 
ing oboYoid  and  triangular.    Hypogynous  bristles  usually  6. 

In  similar  situations  to  S.  palustris,  and  often  mixed  with  it,  but  not 
00  much  in  the  water ;  recorded  chiefly  from  northern  and  western  Europe, 
Not  unfrequent  in  Britain.    Fl.  summer, 

5.  Selrpns  pauoilloniSf  Dghtf.    Vew-flowered  Solrpni. 

In  appearance  much  like  a  starved,  slender  state  of  8,  palustriSt  whilst 
the  nut  is  nearer  that  of  8.  caspitosus.  Stems  slender  and  many  of  them 
barren,  not  6  inches  high,  the  sheaths  without  leafy  tips.  Spikelet  small, 
not  containing  above  5  or  6  flowers.  Hypogynous  bristles,  d-cleft  style, 
and  obovoid  nut,  as  in  8.  muliicauliSt  but  the  thickened  base  of  the  st^le 
is  considerably  narrower,  forming  a  tapering  point  to  the  nut,  not  a  coni- 
cal tubercle. 

In  wet  mud,  and  the  edges  of  pools,  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
and  Eussian  Asia)  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Caucaems, 
but  scarcely  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  more  frequent  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  northern  England  than  in  the  south.    Fl.  summer. 

6.  Solrpns  oaespltosnsy  Linn.    Tufted  Soirpus. 

Stem  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  densely  tufted,  covered  for  an  inch  or  two 
at  their  base  with  closely  imbricated  sheaths,  the  outer  ones  brown,  the 
inner  ones  green,  with  narrow,  leafy  tips,  1  to  2  lines  long.  Spikelets  soli- 
tary and  terminal,  ovoid,  brown,  scarcely  above  2  lines  long;  the  enter 
bract  like  the  glumes  but  larger,  with  an  almost  leafy  tip,  about  the 
length  of  the  spikelet.  Flowers  usually  6  to  8  in  the  spikdet.  Hypo- 
gynous bristles  about  6.    Style  3-cleft,  the  persistent  base  very  minute. 

In  marshes  and  bogs,  common  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  but  restricted  to  mountain-ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  not  recorded  from  the  Caucasus.  Frequent  in  Britain,  excepting  some 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England.    Fl,  summer, 

7.  SolrpiM  flaltans,  Linn,    moating  Solrpus. 

{Isolepis,  Brit.  Fl.) 
Easily  known  by  its  long,  slender,  branching  stems,  either  floating  on 
the  water,  or  forming  soft,  densely  matted  masses  on  its  margin,  with  linea^ 
subulate  leaves,  ^  to  2  inches  long.  Spikelets  solitary  and  terminal,  obloog, 
greenish,  not  2  lines  long,  the  outer  bract  without  any  leafy  point.  Flowers 
without  hypogynous  bristles.    Styles  2-cleft. 
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In  pools  and  stdU  -waters,  generally  distribnted  over  Europe,  and  re-ap- 
pearing in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  not  recorded  from  Asia  or  Ame- 
rica.    Scattered  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  but  not  very  common.     Fl» . 
summer, 

8.  Soirpus  setaoensy  Linn.    Bristle  Solrpns. 

(Isok^s,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Stems  slender,  2  or  3  inches  high,  forming  little  dense  tufts,  with  1  or 
2  short,  subulate  leaves  on  each  stem,  dieathing  it  at  the  base.  Spikelets 
solitary,  or  2  or  3  together  in  a  little  cluster,  appearing  lateral,  the  subu- 
late point  of  the  outer  bract  forming  a  continuation  of  the  stem.  Each 
spikelet  is  ovoid,  seldom  2  lines  long ;  the  glumes  broad  and  short,  dark 
brown,  with  a  green  midrib.  No  hypogynous  bristles.  Style  3-cleft.  Nut 
very  small,  marked  with  about  8  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows,  only  visible 
under  a  magnifying-glass. 

In  muddy  places,  on  the  margins  of  pools,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Generally  dis- 
tributed over  Britain.    Fl»  mmmer, 

9.  Solrpus  rlparliiSy  Spreng.    Bawl's  Solrpus. 

(laolepia  Saviana,  Schult.) 

Very  like  8,  setaceuSy  but  usually  still  more  slender,  although  some- 
times attaining  6  or  8  inches ;  the  point  of  the  outer  bract  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds the  spikelet,  and  the  nut  has  not  the  longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows  of 
8,  setaoeua. 

In  marshes,  and  edges  of  pools,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  frequent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, extending  along  the  western  coasts  to  the  British  Channel.  In 
Britain,  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England,  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

.  10.  Bolrpiui  BoloscliOBiiiui,  Linn.    Clustered  8olrpiis< 

{Isolepis,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  stiff,  rush-like  plant,  with  a  stout,  creeping  rootstock,  and  cylindrical 
stems,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  even  more,  with  1  or  2  stiff  leaves  sheathing  the 
base.  Spikelets  very  numerous  and  small,  closely  packed  into  one  or  more 
globular  heads,  forming  a  lateral  cluster  or  umbel,  the  largest  stiff  outer 
bract  forming  an  apparent  continuation  of  the  stem.  The  largest  heads 
are  seldom  above  4  or  6  lines  diameter,  and  contain  upwards  of  30'spikelets, 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  each  aontaining  ^any  flowers.  No  hypogynous 
bristles.    Style  2-cleft  or  rarely  3-cleft. 

In  moist  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  ex- 
tending eastward  into  central  Asia,  and  northward  in  western  Europe  to 
the  Loire,  and  here  and  there  into  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  in 
two  neighbouring  localities  in  North  Devon  and  Somerset.     Fl,  late  in 

SWmTMT, 

11.  Bolrpiis  pmiffenSf  Vahl.    Bliarp  Bolrpiis* 

Very  near  8,  triqiteter,  but  a  rather  smaller  plant ;  one  or  two  of  the 
sheaths  bear  narrow,  keeled  leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  the  spikelets  are  few 
(usually  3  to  6),  all  sessile,  in  a  close  cluster;  the  stiff,  triangular,  outer 
bract  continuing  the  stem  as  in  8,  triqueter. 
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In  bogg,  marshes,  and  on  the  margins  of  pools,  chiefly  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  but  occurs  occasionally  in  western  Europe,  and 
has  been  found  on  the  banks  of  St.  Ouen's  Fond,  in  Jersey,  H,  wnmett 
rather  late, 

12.  Soirpus  trlqueterf  Unn.    TrlAniriilar  Bolrpus. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  acutely  triangular,  2  or  3  feet  high,  leaflesfl, 
except  that  the  one  or  two  loose  sheaths  at  the  base  bear  a  short  lanceoli^ 
blade,  from  a  couple  of  lines  to  near  an  inch  long.  Spikelets  usually  8  or 
10  or  eyen  more,  the  central  ones  sessile,  the  others  stalked,  forming  a 
oom|K>und  lateral  cluster  or  umbel ;  the  stiff,  triangular  outer  bract  con- 
tinuing the  stem  for  an  inch  or  more.  Each  spikelet  is  ovoid,  4  or  5  lines 
long ;  the  glumes  brown,  broad,  usually  notched  or  fringed  at  the  top,  with 
a  minute  point.  Hypogynous  bristles  about  5.  Style  2-cleft  Nut  smooth 
and  shining. 

In  marshes,  and  edges  of  pools,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  chiefly  in  western  Europe  to 
Denmark.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  probably  limited  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amn,  in  Sussex,  and  of  the  Thames,  near  London.    Fl,  late  in  eummer» 

13.  Bolrpus  Uumstrls,  linn,    liake  Soirpna. 

Bootstock  creeping,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  £rom  2  or  3,  to  6  or  8  fSoet 
high,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and  sometimes 
obtusely  trian^ar  near  the  top,  with  a  single  short  leaf  near  the  base. 
Spikelets  ovoid  or  oblong,  3  to  6  lines  long,  rather  numerons,  in  a  com- 
pound lateral  umbel  or  cluster,  the  outer  bract  continuing  the  stem.  Glumes 
numerous,  broad,  brown,  fringed  at  the  edge,  notched  at  the  top,  with  a 
little  point  in  the  notch.  Hypogynous  bristles  5  or  6.  Style  2-  or  3-cleft. 
Nut  smooth. 

On  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  watery  ditches,  extending 
all  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arc- 
tic regions,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FLmmmer,  Two 
varieties  are  often  distinguished  as  species,  8,  lacustris,  with  a  3-cleft  style 
and  smooth  glumes,  and  8,  Tabemamontani,  or  8.  glaucus,  with  a  2-cleft 
style  and  raised  dots  on  the  glumes ;  but  these  characters  are  very  incon- 
stant, and  there  are  often  2-defb  and  3-cleft  styles  in  the  same  spikelet 
The  name  of  8.  DuvalUf  or  8.  carinatus,  is  sometimes  given  to  a  variety  of 
8,  lacustris  with  the  stems  rather  more  triangular  at  the  top,  sometimes  to 
a  slight  variety  of  8.  triqueter, 

14.  Solrpus  marltlmiiSv  lAim,    Sea  Solrpns. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  sharply  triangular,  2  to  4  or  even  5  feet 
high,  with  long,  flat,  pointed  leaves,  often  far  exceeding  the  stem.  Spikelets 
of  a  rich  brown,  ovoid  or  lanceolate,  about  9  lines  long,  sometimes  only  3 
or  3  in  a  dose  sessile  cluster,  more  frequently  8  to  10  in  a  compound  ckis- 
ter,  the  outer  ones  stalked.  The  leaf-Uke  outer  bract  ccmtinues  the  stem, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  other  bracts  have  leafy  points.  G-lumes  notched, 
with  a  fine  point.    Style  3-cleft.    Hypogynous  bnstles  few. 

In  salt  marshes,  and  occasionally  up  the  banks  of  large  rivers  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  though  less  frequent  within  the  tropics.  Common  all 
round  the  coasts  of  Britain.    FL  eumfner. 
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15.  Belrpus  Bjtwmtianmn  Linn.    IS^ooa  Soirpus. 

Stems  triangolar,  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  long,  grass-like  leaves.  Spikelets 
OToid,  of  a  dark  shininff  green,  not  above  2  lines  long,  verv  numerous,  in 
dusters  of  2  or  3  togemer,  forming  a  terminal,  much  branched,  compound 
umbel  or  panicle,  -with  an  involucre  of  2  or  3  linear  leaves.  Olumes  keeled 
and  pointed.    Hypogynous  bristles  usually  6.    Styles  3-cleft. 

In  moist  woods,  and  on  grassy  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  Europe 
and  Busfiian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  North  America.  Scat- 
tered over  England,  Iremnd,  and  southern  Scotland,  and  abundant  in  some 
localities,  but  not  generally  a  common  plant.    Fl,  summer. 


Vn.  BBIOPHOEXriL    COTTONSEDaE. 

Habit  and  character  of  iScirmu,  except  that  the  hypogynous  bristles,  as 
the  flowering  advances,  protrude  to  a  great  length  beyonoL  the  glumes,  form- 
ing silky-cottony  tufts,  which  have  given  to  these  plants  the  name  of  Cotton- 
rushes  or  Cotton-grass,    The  style  is  usually  3-cleft. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  all  bog  plants,  restricted  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  most  abundant  in  high  latitudes  or  at  considerable  elevations. 

Sp&eletB  solitaiy. 
Spikelete  2  or  3  lines  long,  oblong,  and  brown.  Hypogynous  bristles 

6  to  each  flower l,Ralpinum, 

Spiltelets  above  6  lines  long,  ovoid,  of  a  dark  olive-green.    Hypo- 
gynous Inristles  very  nmnerons .    3.  £.  voffinatum, 

Spikelets  several  to  each  stem fi.E.polystachjfum, 

1.  Brioplionun  alpinmn*  Linn.    Alpine  Oottonsedgre. 

In  everything  but  the  long  bristles  this  plant  precisely  resembles  Scirpus 
caspitosus.  It  has  the  same  densely  tufted  stems,  6  to  10  inches  high,  with 
imbricate  sheaths  at  the  base ;  the  inner  ones  with  very  short  leafy  tips, 
and  small,  brown,  solitary  and  terminal  spikelets.  After  flowering  the 
hypogynous  bristles,  about  6  to  each  flower,  form  a  silky  tuft  attaining  an 
inch  in  length. 

In  l>ogs,  in  the  high  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  or 
at  high  latitudes  all  round  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Britain  perhaps  now  ex- 
tinct^ the  bog  near  Forfar  where  it  was  formerly  found  being  now  drained, 
and  if  it  be  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  it  must  be 
ezpnnged  from  our  Flora.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Xrtoplioniin  vaglnatimi,  Linn.     Blieatliliiff  Oottonsedre. 

Stems  tufted,  a  foot  high  or  more,  covered  at  the  base  with  a  few  loose 
ragged  sheaths,  one  or  two  of  which  bear  linear,  almost  subulate  leaves, 
shorter  than  the  stem,  and  one  or  two  of  the  upper  sheaths  inflated,  with- 
out any  or  only  a  very  short  blade.  Spikelet  solitary,  terminal,  ovoid,  6  to  8 
lines  long,  of  a  deep  olive-greenL  Hypogynous  bristles  very  numerous  to 
each  flower,  forming  at  length  very  dense  cottony  tufts,  nearly  globular, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  Eussian  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe.  Extends 
all  over  Britain,  but  especially  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.    FL  swrnmer,  . 
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8.  Brloptaonuii  polystaObjnmt  Linn.    Oommon  Oettoiisedve. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Leaves  few,  mostly  radical,  much  shorter  than  the 
stem,  more  or  less  triangular,  or  channelled  at  the  top  or  all  the  way  along, 
those  on  the  stem  often  very  short.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  ter- 
minal umbel  of  2  or  3  to  8  or  10  or  even  more  spikelets ;  the  inner  ones 
sessile,  the  outer  ones  more  or  less  stalked  and  often  drooping ;  the  1  to  3 
outer  bracts  more  or  less  leafy.  Each  spikelet  ovoid  or  oblong,  5  or  6  lines 
long ;  the  glumes  thin,  of  an  olive-green,  with  scarioms  edges,  or  sometimes 
altogether  brown,  Hypogynous  bristles  very  numerous,  forming  dense 
cottony  tufts,  often  attaining  1  to  1}  inches  in  length. 

In  bogs  and  wet  moors,  Uie  commonest  species  m  Europe,  Bussian  Asia, 
and  NorUi  America.  Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl,  summer.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  3  species,  E,  latifolium^  with  leaves  flattened  the  greater  part 
of  their  length ;  K  gracUe,  with  very  slender  leaves,  and  few,  almost  erect 
spikelets ;  and  JS,  angttst\folium,  witn  intermediate  leaves  and  more  nume- 
rous spikelets.  Other  characters,  derived  &om  the  smoothness  or  rough- 
ness of  the  peduncles,  or  from  the  length  of  the  cottony  bristles,  do  not 
appear  to  be  near  so  constant  as  has  been  supposed. 


Vm.  K0BEE8IA.    KOBBESIA. 

Perennial  herbs,  with  grass-like  leaves,  radical  o/sheathing  the  Stems 
at  the  base.  Spikelets  sessile  in  a  terminal  spike,  simple  or  rarely  branched 
at  the  base,  with  a  glume-like  bract  under  each  spikelet.  In  each  spikelet 
the  lowest  glume  encloses  an  ovary  with  a  long  trifid  style,  the  next  one  or 
rarely  two  glumes  enclose  3  stamens,  and  there  is  often  a  small  rudimentary 
glume  or  awn  terminating  the  axis.  Some  spikelets  have  only  one  glume 
enclosing  an  ovary,  and  some,  near  the  end  of  the  spike,  have  only  <me 
glume  with  3  stamens. 

Besides  the  British  species  the  genus  comprises  one  or  two  from  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Xobresla  oarlolna,  Willd.    Sedge-Uke  Xobresta. 

A  low,  Oarex-like  plant,  forming  dense  tufts  seldom  above  6  inches  high ; 
the  leaves  radical  or  sheathing  the  stems  at  the  base,  spreading,  and  much 
shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  4  or  5,  short  and  brown,  closely  sessile  in 
a  short  terminal  spike.  In  each  spikelet  the  lower  flowers  are  female,  con- 
sisting within  the  glume  of  an  ovary  with  a  3-cleft  style.  The  upper  ter- 
minal spikelets  of  the  spike,  and  usually  one  terminal  flower  of  the  lateral 
spikelets  are  males,  consisting  of  3  stamens  within  the  glumes.  Sometimes 
the  lower  spikelets  are  slightly  compound  or  branched. 

In  moors  and  wet  places,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  and  central  En- 
rope,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  localities  in  Perth- 
shire and  in  the  north  of  England,    i^.  summer. 


IX.  CAREX.    OAEEX. 

Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  Grass-like  leaves,  chiefly  radical  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  Spikelets  solitary  or  several  in  a  terminal  spike,  or 
the  lower  ones  distant  or  stalked,  or  rarely  forming  a  short  compound  spike 
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or  dense  panicle.  Flowers  nniseznal,  the  stamens  and  pistils  always  in 
separate  glumes,  either  in  separate  spikelets  or  in  differeot  parts  of  the  same 
spikelet,  which  is  then  called  mixed  or  androgynous.  Glumes  imbricated  all 
round  the  axis.  Stamens  in  the  males  3,  or  rarely  2,  without  bristles  or 
inner  scaJes.  Ovary  in  the  females  enclosed  within  a  bottle-shaped  or  in- 
flated sack  or  utricle,  contracted  at  the  top,  with  a  small  opening  through 
which  protrudes  the  2-cleft  or  3-cleft  style.  This  sack  persists  round  tie 
nut,  forming  an  angular  or  bladdery  outer  covering  to  the  seed-like  fruit. 
It  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  perianth,  but  its  analogy  to  that 
organ  in  more  perfect  flowers  is  very  doubtful. 

A  veTy  large  and  well-defined  genus,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  northern 
Asia,  €uid  North  America,  extending  into  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  extratropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  great  con- 
formity of  the  essential  characters  of  the  genus  render  it  difi&cult  to  break 
it  up  into  well-marked  sections,  and  the  main  divisions  are  usually  taken 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  male  and  female  spikelets  or  of  their  male 
and  female  portions.  These  characters  are  reaflily  appreciate!  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  but  when  in  fruit,  a  state  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure it  in  order  to  determine  the  species  with  accuracy,  it  requires  some 
attention  not  to  overlook  the  few  male  flowers  at  the  base  or  at  the  top  oi 
the  mixed  spikes,  as  the  stamens  having  fallen  away,  they  then  appear  like 
empty  glumes. 

/  Spikelet  solitary  and  terminal .       .3 

2  J  Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  mixed,  the  rest  female  or  mixed       .       .       .5 

1  Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  cme  car  more  male  (rarely  with  a  very  few  female  flow- 

V     ers  at  the  base),  the  others  female  or  mixed  .  ^ 23 

Spikelet  solitary,  terminal, 
2  _[  Spikelet  wholly  male  or  wholly  female ,        .        •    8 

I  Spikelet  mixed,  male  at  the  top,  female  at  the  base 4 

(Male  and  female  spikelets  on  different  plants    .        .       .        .        .        .  1.  (7.  dioica. 
Female  spikelet  ou  a  long  peduncle  arising  from  the  base  of  the  male  stem. 
24.  C.  hutnilU. 
t  Spikelet  above  6  lines  long.    Stigmas  2.    Fruits  tapering  to  a  point    2.  C.  pulicaris. 
,  J  Spikelet  above  6  lines  long.    Stigmas  3.    Fruits  obovoid,  obtuse  .       3.  C.  rupestris, 
I  Spikelet  not  above  4  lines.    Flowers  very  few.    Stigmas  3.    Fruit  tapering, 
i  4.  C.  pauciflora, 

Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  mixed. 

Spikelets  all  sessile  in  a  simple  or  branched,  close  or  interrupted  spike.  Stigmas  2.    6 

Lower  spikelets  genCTally  stalked.    Stigmas  3 20 

g  f  Terminal  spikelet  male  at  the  base.    Spike  simple 7 

I  Terminal  spikelet  male  at  the  top.    Spike  ott&a  branched  or  compound        .        .  13 
i  Spikelets  forming  a  terminal  spike  without  leafy  bracts,  or  with  only  a  small  one  to 

7  \     the  lowest  spikelet 8 

(  Spikelets  very  distant,  the  lower  ones  each  in  the  axil  of  a  long  leafy  bract  .        .12 

i  Spikelets  ovoid,  dose  together.    Fruits  tax)ering  to  a  point,   erect  or  scarcely 
spreading 9 
Spikelets,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  at  some  distance  from  each  other       .       .       .10 
Fruits  winged  at  the  edges.    Stems  usually  a  foot  high  or  more    .       5.  C  leporinn, 
.  Fruits  not  winged.    Stems  usually  8  or  9  inches  high      .        .        .       6.  C.  lagopinn. 

(Fruits  tapering  to  a  point  or  beak  considerably  longer  than  the  glume  .        ,        .11 
Fruits  erect,  ovate,  with  a  minute  point.    Stems  a  foot  or  more.    Spikelets  pale 
green 9.  C.  caneseens. 

Bipe  spikelets  nearly  globular,  with  very  spreading  beaked  fruits.  Stem  6  or  8  inches. 

8.  C.  stellulata. 
Bipe  spikelets  oblong,  with  rather  spreading  pointed  fruits.    Stem  1  to  2  feet. 

7.  C.  elongata. 

All  the  spikelets  simple,  sessile,  and  distant IQ.C.remota^ 

Lower  spikelets  branched  or  2  or  3  together.    Upper  ones  rather  near  together. 

11.  C.  axillaris. 

Stems  tufted,  without  creeping  rootstocks 14 

RootRtock  long  and  creeping 18 
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(Spike  componnd  or  bnuiched.    Seems  1  to  4  feet  (usually  2  to  3  feet)     .       .       .15 
Spike  simple  or  the  lower  spikelets  slightly  compound.    Stems  not  a  foot  or  very 
slender 16 

/  Spike  or  panicle  dark  brown,  rather  looee.    Fruits  obtusely  9  angled. 
..J  1*2.  C. panievlala. 

■*      Spike  cylindrical,  often  green,  densely  crowded*    Fruits  much  flattened,  with  acute 
angles.    Stem  acutely  trlangulax  .        .        .        .     , .        .        .       13.  C.  vulpina. 
Spikelets  near  together,  in  a  terminal  brown  spike  about  an  inch  long. 

14.  C.  mwieafn. 

Lower  spikelets  distant,  all  pale  brown  or  green 17 

rruiting  spikelets  globular,  no  male  flowers  at  their  base        .        .    14.  (7.  muriaua. 
limiting  spikelets  obloug,  a  few  males  at  the  base  of  some  of  them.  Fruits  flattened. 

11.  C,  axUlarit. 
Spikelets  rather  large,  ovoid,  in  a  spike  of  1  or  3  inches.    Fruits  vdth  a  y&[j  thin  ot 

winged  edge Id.  C  aremria. 

,  Spikelets  short,  in  a  spike  of  about  J  inch.  Fruit  very  convex,  not  winged  .  .  19 
Spike  ovoid,  the  spikelets  distinct.  Stem  slender  erect  .  .  .  .  16.  C.  divita. 
Spike  nearly  globular,  very  dense.    Stem  short,  curving  downwards    17.  C.  ineuroa. 

S|ikelets  short,  erect 21 

Spikelets  ublong  or  cylindrical,  stalked  and  drooping       .        .        .        .        .       .  23 

{Spikelets  at  length  rather  distant,  the  lowest  scarcely  stalked.    Fruit  ovoid,  obtise. 
22.  C.  Buxbavmu. 
Spikelets  close  together,  the  lowest  stalked.    Fruit  angular,  shortly  beaked. 
21.  a  alpina. 
(Spikelets  oblong,  very  black.    Fruit  triangular,  with  a  short  beak.         23.  C.  atrala, 
Spikdets  cylin(^cid,  green.    Glumes  and  fruits  with  long  subulate  pc^ts. 
43.  C.  pseudocjfpenu. 

SpUrelets  sev.^ralt  one  or  mere  terminal  ones  wholly  nude* 

9o  f  Stigmas  2 •      .  24 

^'^l  Stigmas  3 27 

Spikelets  small,  green,  and  distant,  lower  one  branched  or  clustered   1 1.  C  tucittarit. 

Spikelets  cylindrical  or  oblong,  few,  dark-lMX>wn  or  black 25 

Fruits  very  convex  or  inflated 18.  C.  saxatUis. 

Fruits  nearly  flat .  26 

og  ( Glumes  mostly  obtuse.    Spikelets  J  to  2  inches  long        .       .        .19.  C.  coespitota. 

\  Glumes  mostly  narrow  and  pointed.  Female  spikelets  3  indies  or  more.    20.  C.  acuta. 

ay  (  Bracts  sheathing,  without  leafy  tips.    (Fruits  obtuse,  slightly  downy)  .        .       .28 

1  Bracts,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  leafy,  with  or  without  sheatbs        .        .       .       .29 

Stems  shorter  than  the  leaves.    Female  spikelets  short,  distant,  half-included  in  tbe 

sheaths 24.  (7.  humUit. 

St«Ds  longer  than  the  leaves.    Female  spikelets  near  the  top,  linear,  spreading. 

25.C.digitata. 

«g  f  Fruits  downy  or  hairy 30 

"*  Fruits  glabrous 35 

Female  spikelets  short  and  compact,  clbee  under  the  males 31 

Female  spikelets  oblong  or  cylindriad,  the  lower  ones  distant         .        .       .      .  33 
Lowest  bract  shortly  sheathing,  with  a  short  leafy  point        .        .        26.  C.  preecox. 

Lowest  bract  shortly  leafy,  without  any  sheath 32 

Fruits  not  above  a  Tne  long,  very  shortly  downy      .        .        .        .   28.  (7.  pilulifTa. 

Fruits  nearly  3  lines  long,  hairy 27.  C.  montcma. 

Bracts  without  any  or  with  very  short  sheaths 84 

Bracts  with  long  sheaths.  Fruits  hairy,  beaked,  2  lines  long.  Spikelets  very  distant 

31.  a  AWo. 
Spikelets  rather  distant,  very  compact.    Fruits  not  a  line  long,  and  not  beaked. 

29.  C.  tomentosa. 
Spikelets  very  distant.    Fruits  nearly  2  lines  long,  tapering  into  a  beak. 

30.  C.filiforrm. 
One  terminal  male  spikelet  (rarely  with  a  smaller  one  close  under  it).    Female  i^ike- 

Ilets  erect.    Bracts  leafy,  with  sheaths 36 
Oije  terminal  male  spikelet.  -  Females  more  or  less  drooping.    Bract  with  or  rarely 
without  sheaths ^ 
Two  or  three  male  spikelets.    Bracts  without  sheaths,  or  rarely  the  lowest  one 
sheathing ^* 

«g  f  Fruits  obtuse,  without  any  or  only  a  very  minute  beak 37 

I  Fruits  tapering  into  a  beak 38 

(  Female  spikelets  short,  oblong  pale.    Fruit  very  obtuse  .        .        .    32.  C.  pcHhs^eu, 
87  {  Female  spikelets  cylindrical.    Glumes  dai^    Fruit  often  with  a  minute  beak. 
I  37.  C.panicea, 
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Female  spikelets  compact,  nearly  sessile 39 

Female  pikelets  loose,  cylindrical,  stalked 42 

Leafy  bracts  very  narrow,  much  longer  than  the  stem     ...       83.  C.  cxU'nsa. 

.  Ijeafy  bracts  short,  or  very  rarely  exceeding  the  stem 40 

( Female  spikelets  short,  yellowish-green,  mostly  near  the  top  of  the  stem.  Fruits 
.Q  '      very  spreading         ...       * 34.  C./tam. 

j  Female  spikelets  oblong,  brown,  very  distant.    Fruits  with  an  erect  or  slightly 

V     spreading  beak 41 

,|  f  Fruit  ribbed 86.  C.  distans. 

*    i  Fruit  smooth 36.  C.  punctata. 

.A  i  Female  spikelets  green.    Fruits  with  a  long  beak 43 

1  Female  spikelets  brown.  Fruits  with  a  very  short  beak  ...  37.  C.  panicea. 
^  \  Peduncles  of  the  lower  spikelets  very  long 41.  C  sylvatica. 

\  Peduncles  of  the  lower  spikelets  short 35.  (7.  distans. 

..  j  Female  spikelets  short,  or  very  brown  (seldom  above  an  indi)        .       .       .       .45 

t  Female  spikelets  greenish,  1  to  6  inches  long 46 

{Female  spikelets  light  brown,  loose.    Lower  bracts  leafy,  with  long  sheaths.    Fruits 
beaked 38.  C.  capillaHs. 
Female  spikelets  pale  green,  oblong.  Lower  bracts  leafy,  with  short  sheaths.    Fruits 
not  beaked 32.  C.  pallescens. 
Female  spikelets  dark  brown.    Bracts  almost  without  sheaths.    Fruits  compressed, 
not  beaked 39.  C.limoM, 
Female  spikelets  brovm,  cylindrical.    Sheaths  variable.    Fruits  ovoid,  not  beaked. 
40.  C.  glaum, 
^g  '  Female  spikelets  distant,  not  crowded.    Stems  weak  and  leafy       .       .       .       .47 
I  Female  spikelets  not  very  distant.    Flowers  crowded.    Stems  stout,  3  to  5  feet     .  48 
'  Female  spikelets  about  an  inch,  on  slender  stalks.    Fruits  rather  long-beaked. 

41.   C.  sylvatica. 
Female  spikelets  about  2  indieB,  very  slender.  Stalks  almost  concealed  in  the  sheaths. 

Fruits  short-pointed 42.  C.  strigosa. 

'  Female  spikelets  about  2  inches,  on  slender  stalks.     Glumes  and  fruits  spreading, 

with  long  points 43.  C.  pseudocyperm. 

Female  spikelets  4  to  6  inches.  Stalks  almost  concealed  hi  the  sheaths.   Fruits  small, 

scarcely  beaked 44.  C.pendula. 

Fruits  obtuse.    Spikelets  dark  brown.    Leaves  glaucous  ...       40.  C.  glauca. 
Fruits  beaked  or  pointed.    Spikelets  brown-green.    Stems  tall  with  long  leaves  .  50 

Fruits  much  flattened,  i)ointed .       .    47.  C.paludom. 

Fruits  inflated,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  long  beak      .       .       45.  (7.  ampullacea, 
,  Fruits  inflated,  tapering  into  a  short  beak 46.  C.  vesicaria. 
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1.  Carez  dloloai  Linn.     BlOBolons  Oarez. 

{C.  DavaUiana,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  slender  dioecious  plants  seldom  above  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  a  creep- 
ing rootstock ;  the  leaves  very  narrow,  much  shorter  than  the  stem,  the 
ra<lical  ones  loosely  tufted.  Spikelets  brown,  solitary  on  each  stem ;  those 
of  the  male  plant  linear,  about  6  lines  long ;  the  females  much  shorter,  and 
oy6id.  Fruits  longer  than  the  glumes,  contracted  into  a  point,  and  more 
or  less  spreading  when  ripe.    Styles  2  cleft. 

In  spongy  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
in  the  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Common  in  Scotland,  northern 
England  and  Ireland,  but  yery  rare  in  the  south.    Fl,  early  summer, 

2.  Carez  pnlioarU,  Linn.    Flea  Carez. 

A  small  tufted  species,  not  creeping,  3  to  6  inches  high,  the  leaves  nar- 
row, almost  subulate,  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelet  solitary  and  ter- 
minal, about  9  lines  long,  male  in  the  upper  half,  3  to  7  of  the  lower  flowers 
female.  Style  2-cleft.  Fruit  ovate,  sessile,  and  erect  when  young,  becom- 
ing oblong,  pointed,  contracted  at  the  base,  and  horizontally  spreading  when 
ripe,  and  then  nearly  2  lines  long. 

In  wet  meadows  and  bogs,  or  moist  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  Europe 
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and  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus.    Generally  spread  over  Britain.    Fl,  early  summer, 

3.  Carez  rapestrls,  AIL    Sook  Carez. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  in  loose  tufts,  broader  and  flatter  than  in 
C.  puliccrist  but  ending  in  a  long,  floe  point.  Stems  3  to  6  inches  high, 
with  a  linear,  mixed  epikelet  like  that  of  C,  pulicaris^  but  the  style  is  3- 
cleft,  and  the  fruit  is  shorter,  obovoid,  not  pointed,  and  not  so  spreading. 
The  lower  glumes  often  bear  a  fine  deciduous  point 

On  wet  rocks,  and  moors,  in  the  mountains  of  northern  and  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  central  Eoropo.  In  Britain 
limited  to  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 

4.  Carez  pauolfloray  Lightf.    Vew^owered  Garez. 

A  slender  species,  with  long,  creeping  runners,  and  a  loosely  branched 
stem,  decumbent  at  the  base,  or  rarely  forming  dense  tufts,  and  not  above 
6  inches  high.  Leaves  narrow,  the  upper  ones  sheathing  the  stem  to  nearly 
the  middle,  and  often  nearly  as  l«>ng.  Spikelet  solitary,  pale  brown,  3  or 
scarcely  4  lines  long,  with  few  flowers,  the  2  or  3  uppermost  male,  the  2  or 
3  lower  female,  with  3-cleft  styles.  Fruits  narrow  and  pointed,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  whole  spikelet,  spreading  or  reflexed  when  ripe. 

In  moors  and  swamps,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe.  Rather  fre- 
quent in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  more  local  in  northern  England,  and 
not  recorded  from  Ireland.    FL  summer, 

5.  Carez  leporlna,  Linn.    Oral  Carez. 
(C.  ovalis,  Brit  FL) 

Stems  losely  tufted  at  the  base,  forming  at  length  a  short,  horizontal 
rootstock,  and  attaining  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Leaves  usually  consi- 
derably shorter.  Spikelets  4  to  6,  sessile,  distinct,  but  very  close  together, 
ovoid,  brownish -green  and  shining,  about  4  lines  long,  consisting  chiefly  of 
female  flowers,  with  a  few  males  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet  Outer  bracts 
like  the  glumes  or  the  lowest  rarely  with  a  short,  leafy  point  Styles  2- 
cleft.    Fruits  flat,  with  a  scarious  wing  or  border  round  the  edge. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  perhaps  the  extreme  north  and  south.  Generally  difi^sed  over 
Britain.    FL  summer^  rather  early, 

6.  Carez  la^oplnat  Wahlenb.    Bare's-foot  Carez. 

{C.  leparina,  Brit  Fl.) 

Very  near  C  leporina,  but  a  smaller  plant,  seldom  above  8  or  9  inches 
high,  forming  rather  dense  tufts,  with  the  leaves  about  half  the  height  of 
the  stems;  Spikelets  usually  3  or  4,  very  close  together,  of  the  shape  of 
those  of  C  leporma,  but  rather  smaller,  and  the  fruits,  although  flat,  are 
not  winged  as  in  that  species. 

An  alpine  plant  not  unfrequent  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  at  high 
latitudes,  and  in  the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  localities  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  near 
Aberdeen.    Fl^  summer. 
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7.  Carez  elonffata,  Linn.    Blon^ated  Carez. 

When  first  flowering  this  plant  has  the  appearance  of  tall,  luxuriant 
specimens  of  C.  canescem,  oft«n  attaining  2  feet,  but  the  spikelets  are 
browner,  and  the  ripe  fruit  attains  near  2  lines,  tapers  into  a  point,  and 
spreads  more  or  less  from  the  axis,  projecting  far  beyond  the  glumes.  The 
spikelets  are  longer,  narrower,  and  not  near  so  close  as  in  C.  leporina,  and 
the  fruits  are  not  at  all  winged. 

In  marshes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  northern  Asia,  irom 
northern  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Bare  in  Britain, 
although  it  has  been  found  in  several  coimties  of  England,  and  in  Antrim 
in  Ireland.    FL  early  sumTner, 

8.  Cares  steUolata,  Gooden.    Star-beaded  Carez. 

A  tufted  species,  rarely  above  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  mostly 
shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  3  or  4,  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
(except  sometimes  the  two  uppermost),  oval-oblong,  and  about  3  lines  long 
when  they  first  come  out ;  but  as  the  flowering  advances,  the  long-beaked 
fruits  spread  in  every  direction,  giving  the  spikelets  a  nearly  globular  form. 
The  male  flowers  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  terminal  spikelet,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  two  others.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  about  2  lines 
long,  the  edges  slightly  rough. 

In  marshy  places,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  in  Europe  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica.   Frequent  in  Britain.    Fl,  spring  or  early  summer, 

9.  Carez  oanesoens,  Linn.    HTbltlsli  Cares. 

(C  curta^  Bab.  Man.) 

Stems  tufted,  a  foot  high  or  rather  more,  with  rather  long  leaves.  Spike- 
lets 4  to  6,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  or  the  uppermost  closer,  3  or 
4  lines  long,  of  a  pale  green.  Fruits  not  longer  than  the  glumes,  rounded 
at  the  top,  with  a  small  point,  not  tapering  into  a  beak  as  in  the  last  three 
species.  Styles  2-cleft.  Male  flowers  generally  very  few,  at  the  base  of 
most  of  the  spikelets. 

In  bogs  and  marshy  places,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  North  America.  Spread  over  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  abundant 
in  some  bogs,  but  not  very  general.  Fl.  early  summer.  An  alpine  variety, 
with  smaller  spikelets,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  names  of  C.  vitilis, 
or  C.  Persoonii. 

10.  Carez  remota*  Linn.    Remote  Garez. 

Distinguished  from  all  other  British  species,  with  mixed  spikelets  male 
at  the  base,  by  the  small  pale  spikelets  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  the  outer  bracts  of  the  3  or  4  lower  ones  always  very  long  and  leaf- 
like. Stems  slender,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Spikelets  smaller  than  in  C. 
canescens.  Fruits  tapering  into  a  point,  but  not  so  long  as  in  C.  elonyata. 
The  terminal  spikelet  has  male  flowers  in  the  lower  half,  the  others  only  a 
few  at  the  base,  and  the  lowest  is  often  entirely  female. 

In  woods,  and  moist,  shady  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
central  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.     Fl.  early  summer. 
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11.  Oarex  a«lllart»,  Gooden.    Axillary  Cares. 

(C.  Bcenninghatueniana^  Brit  M.) 

A  rather  tall  species,  with  leafy  stems  often  2  feet  high,  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  C  remota,  bnt  the  spikelets  are  not  so  distant,  and  the  lowest 
is  either  branched,  or  there  are  2  or  3  together,  either  sessile  or  very 
shortly  stalked,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  lower  bracts  are  leaf-like.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clustered  lower  spikelets  show  an  approach  to  C,  pant- 
culataf  and,  as  in  that  species,  there  are  a  few  male  flowers  at  the  top  of 
the  terminal  spikelets;  but  Uie  inflorescence  is  much  more  slender,  the 
spikelets  much  more  distant,  and  there  are  usually  a  few  male  flowers  at 
the  base  of  most  of  them.  From  the  remote-flowered  forms  of  0.  muricaia 
it  differs  in  the  longer  spikelets,  the  much  more  leafy  lower  bract,  and  the 
fruit  flatter,  with  very  acute  edges. 

Generally  distributed  oyer  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north,  but  not  yery  common.  Very  local  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  not 
known  in  Scotland.    Fl.  early  summer, 

12.  Carez  panlonlata,  Linn.    Panloled  Carez. 

A  stout  species,  forming  large  tufts  ;  the  stems  attaining  from  1  to  3  or 
eyen  4  feet  in  height,  and  more  or  less  triangular,  but  neyer  so  much  so  as 
in  (7.  vulpina ;  the  leayes  in  luxuriant  specimens  longer  than  the  stem, 
and  3  or  4  lines  broad,  in  poorer  specimens  much  shorter  and  narrower. 
Spikelets  numerous,  brown,  crowded  into  a  compound  spike  or  panicle, 
sometimes  4  or  5  inches  long,  with  the  lower  branches  spreading  and  an 
inch  long,  sometimes  contracted  into  a  spike  like  that  of  C.  vulpina,  but 
more  slender.  The  indiyidual  spikelets  are  sessile,  mostly  with  a  few  male 
flowers  at  the  top,  the  outer  bracts  scarious  at  the  edges,  the  lowest  some- 
times with  short,  fine  points.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  oy|ite,  beaked,  marked, 
on  the  inner  fece  with  several  longitudinal  ribs  or  veins. 

In  marshes  and  bogs,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the 
extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain. 
Fl.  early  mmmer.  It  varies  much  in  the  degree  of  development  of  the  in- 
florescence, as  well  as  in  the  nerves  or  ribs  of  the  fruit.  A  small  variety, 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  C.  teretiusctday  has  the  panicle  almost  con- 
tracted into  a  spike  of  about  an  inch,  but  much  more  slender  than  in  C. 
vulpintty  and  the  fruit,  although  the  longitudinal  ribs  are  scarcely  promi- 
nent, is  very  convex,  not  flattened  as  in  the  latter  species.  This  variety  is 
also  connected  with  the  more  common  state  of  C.  panicidata,  by  numerous 
intermediate  forms,  often  considered  as  an  intermediate  species  under  the 
name  of  C.  paradoxa, 

13.  Cares  wnlplna,  Linn.    Fos  Carez. 

A  stout,  tufted  plant,  2  to  3  or  even  4  feet  high,  with  rather  broad  but 
not  very  long  leaves,  ending  in  a  fine  point,  and  a  sharply-triangular  stem, 
with  broader  sides  than  in  C.  paniculata.  Spikelets  numerous,  green  or 
pale-brown,  densely  crowded  into  a  terminal  spike  of  1  to  2  inches,  always 
more  or  less  compound  and  interrupted  at  the  base,  but  the  branches  never 
elongated.  The  outer  bracts  of  the  lower  clusters  of  spikelets  have  a  fine 
leafy  point.  The  individual  spikelets  are  ovoid,  many-flowered,  all  male  at 
the  top.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruit  much  flattened,  spreading  when  ripe,  with 
a  green  or  pale  brown,  rather  broad  beak. 
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In  marehes  and  wet  meadows,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  in  England 
and  Ireland,  more  scarce  and  chiefly  a  coast  plant  in  Scotland.    Fl.  early 


14.  Carez  mnrloata,  Linn.    Prickly  Carex. 

A  much  smaller  plant  than  the  last  two,  seldom  attaining  a  foot  in  height, 
with  rather  narrow  leaves  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  about  6,  raUier 
short,  brown  or  shining  green,  all  mixed,  having  a  few  male  flowers  at  the 
top  of  each,  either  all  simple  and  crowded  in  a  terminal  spike  of  about  an 
ii^,  or  the  lower  ones  rather  more  distant  and  sometimes  slightly  com- 
pound. Outer  bracts  mostly  terminating  in  short  flne  points.  Styles 
usually  2-cleft.  Fruits  rather  large,  2  lines  long  when  ripe,  pointed  and 
spreading  as  in  C  stellulata. 

In  marshy  and  gravelly  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  Ireland,  and  south- 
em  Scotland.    Fl,  early  sumrtur* 

C.  divulsttj  Gooden.,  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  this  species  grow- 
ing in  less  open  situations,  with  longer  stems  and  leaves,  and  paler, 
more  distant  spikelets,  forming  an  interrupted  spike  of  2  or  3  inches ;  the 
lowest  spikelet  occasionally  compound,  with  a  rather  long,  leafy  outer 
bract  It  is  then  distinguished  from  C,  elongata,  by  the  shorter  nearly 
globular  spikelets  without  any  male  flowers  at  the  base,  and  the  fruits 
much  less  flattened. 

15.  Carex  arenaria,  Linn.    Sand  Cares. 

Eootstock  creeping  often  to  the  length  of  many  feet,  emitting  small  tufts 
or  single  stems  from  a  few  inches  to  1  or  1 J  feet  in  height  and  leafy  at  the 
base.  Spikelets  rather  large,  ovoid,  all  simple  and  sessile,  crowded  8  or  10 
together  in  a  terminal  spike  of  1  to  2  inches,  or  1  or  2  lower  ones  occasion- 
ally more  distant.  Outer  bracts  all  glume-like,  or  the  lowest  with  leafy 
points.  Male  flowers  often  numerous  in  the  upper,  and  especiaUy  in  the 
mtermediate  spikes,  very  fpw  at  the  top  of  the  lowest.  Fruits  much  flat- 
tened, tapering  into  a  beak,  and  winged  as  in  C.  leporina^  from  which  this 
species  diflTers  in  the  creeping  rootstock  and  in  the  ma  e  flowers  at  the  top, 
not  at  the  base  of  the  spikelets. 

In  maritime  sands,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  North 
America.     Abundant  all  round  Britain.     Fl.  all  summer. 

C.  intermediay  Oooden.  (C.  disticha  Bab.  Man.)  appears  to  be  merely 
an  inland  variety,  not  uncommon  in  marshy  ground  and  wet  meadows,  in 
Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  occurring  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  southern  Scotland.  It  is  usually  taller  and  more  slender  and 
leafy,  and  the  fruits  are  generally,  but  not  always,  longer  and  less  distinctly 
winged. 

16.  Carex  dlvlsai  Huds.    Blvlded  Carex. 

Eootstock  creeping,  hard,  and  almost  woody ;  the  stems  usually  short, 
but  always  more  slender  than  in  C,  arenaria.  Spikelets  few  and  short, 
crowded  into  an  ovoid  or  oblong  spike  or  head,  seldom  above  half  an  inch 
long,  all,  especially  the  upper  ones,  with  several  male  flowers  at  the  top. 
Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  scarcely  flattened,  not  winged,  varying  much  in  the 
length  of  their  beak. 

Chiefly  a  seacoast  plant,  but  found  occasionally  inland,  in  marshes  and 
ll3 
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swamps,  in  souiliern  Europe,  extendiog  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  Hima- 
laya, and  up  the  western  coasts  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain  fire- 
qiient  on  some  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England,  but  scarcely 
extending  to  the  north,  and  only  near  Dublin  in  Ireland.  M,  early 
summer^ 

17.  Oarez  inourra*  Lightf.    C^nrred  Cares. 

Rootstock  creeping ;  the  stems  not  above  2  or  3  inches  high,  often 
curved  as  well  as  the  rush-like  leaves,  which  are  usually  about  the  same 
length.  Spikelets  3  or  4,  closely  packed  into  a  broadly  ovoid,  brown  head, 
each  with  a  few  male  flowers  at  the  top.  Styles  2-cleft.  Fruits  broad, 
rather  inflated,  tapering  into  a  short  beak  projecting  beyond  the  glumes. 

A  northern,  chieflv  Arctic  species,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  Alps  of  central  Europe  and  Asia,  but  there  generally 
replaced  by  a  closely  allied  species  with  a  3-cleft  style.  In  Britain,  only 
on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  northern  Scotland.    Fl,  summer, 

18.  Cares  eaxatlliSy  Linn.    Basset  Cares. 

{CpuUa  and  C,  Grahami,  Bab.  Man.) 
Po  otstock  creeping ;  the  scaly  runners  ending  in  tufbs  of  leaves.  St^ns 
usually  shortlv  decumbent  at  the  base,  8  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  rather 
more,  and  leajy.  Si)ikelets  about  3  or  4,  distant  ^m  each  other ;  the  ter- 
minal one  or  two  cylindrical  and  small ;  the  lower  3,  2,  or  1  female,  ovoid, 
of  a  dark  brown,  about  6  or  8  lines  long ;  the  lowest  on  a  slender  stalk, 
with  a  leafy  bract  at  its  base.  Style  2-cleft.  Fruit  ovoid,  inflated,  longer 
than  the  glume,  with  a  very  short  point  or  beak. 

Limited  to  the  Arctic  and  high  northern  regions  of  Europe.  In  Britain, 
only  in  the  higher  Scotch  mountains.    FL  summer, 

19.  Cares  caDspltosa*  Linn.    Tailed  Cares* 

{C,  vulgaris,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  very  variable  species,  but  (with  the  following  C,  acuta)  readily  known 
among  all  the  British  species  with  distinct  male  and  female  spikelets,  by 
the  2-cleft  styles  and  almost  flat  fruits.  The  rootstock  has  creeping  run- 
ners, but  the  stems  are  often  densely  tufted,  enclosed  at  the  base  by  the 
brown  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  the  outer  ones  often  without  blades  and 
worn  into  ragged  fibres.  In  dry  soils  the  stems  are  scarcely  6  inches  high, 
and  the  leaves  still  shorter ;  in  rich  swamps  the  stems  attain  4  feet,  with 
the  leaves  almost  as  long.  Spikelets  3  to  6,  each  from  ^  to  H  inches 
long,  the  terminal  one  and  the  upper  portion  or  the  whole  of  me  next 
male,  the  remainder  female ;  the  lowest  usually  shortly  stalked,  and  1  or 
2  of  the  outer  bracts  leafy.  Glimies  dark-brown  or  black,  often  with  a 
green  midrib. 

In  pastures,  meadows,  and  marshes.  Common  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America. 
Fl,  spring  and  summer.  The  principal  forms  occurring  in  Britain,  often 
considered  as  species,  are : — 

a.  C,  ri^ida.  A  dwarf  alpine  form,  scarcely  6  inches  high,  with  short, 
flat,  and  rigid  leaves.  In  exposed  situations,  at  great  elevations,  or  at 
high  northern  latitudes. 

b.  C.  caspitosa.     Usually  1  to  3  feet  high,  loosely  tufted,  with  narrow 
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leaves,  including  many  intermediate  forms  passing  gradnally  into  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  varieties.    Abnndant  thronghout  Britain. 

c.  C,  stricta.  Usually  abont  2  feet  high,  more  glaucous  and  tufted  than 
the  last  variety,  with  narrow  leaves,  rather  long  spikelets,  the  fruits  more 
distinctly  arranged  in  8  or  9  rows,  and  their  nerves  more  strongl)r  marked. 
Equally  common  with  the  last  variety,  but  usually  in  more  open  situations. 

d.  C.  amatUis,  A  very  tall,  leafy  form,  with  slender  spikeleta,  ap- 
proaching C.  acuta.  In  very  wet,  rich  situations ;  not  common  in  Britain, 
but  said  to  occur  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

20.  Cares  aofita,Linn.    Aeute  Cares. 

(C.  Gibsoni,  Bab.  Man.  ?) 

This  may  again  be  a  mere  luxuriant  variety  of  C.  caspitosa.  It  attains 
2  or  3  feet,  witi^  long,  flaccid  leaves,  and  leafy  bracts ;  the  female  spikelets 
are  often  3  inches  long  or  more ;  the  glumes  all  narrow  and  acute,  and  the 
fruits  themselves  narrower  than  in  most  varieties  of  C.  ctpapiiosa. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  generally  distributed  over  the  area  of 
C.  aggpitosa,  and  not  uncommon  in  Britain.    Fl,  spring  and  early  sumTtier, 

21.  Cares  alplna«  Sw.    Alpine  Cares. 

(C.  Vahlii,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  rather  slender  species,  5  inches  to  a  foot  high,  tufted  or  shortly 
creeping,  with  short  leaves.  Spikelets  about  3,  ovoid,  black  or  dark 
brown ;  the  terminal  one  mixed,  hairy,  a  few  male  flowers  at  its  base ;  the 
2  others  female,  one  close  to  the  terminal  one,  the  other  a  little  lower 
down,  on  a  short  stalk,  in  the  axil  of  a  leafy  bract.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit 
green,  obtusely  triangular,  shortly  beaked,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
glume. 

On  mountain-rocks,  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  at  high  latitudes. 
In  Britain,  only  in  two  localities  on  the  Clova  mountains  of  Scotland.  FL 
summer. 

22.  Cares  Basbaumlly  Wahlenb.    Bnsbaum's  Cares. 

(C,  canescenSy  Brit.  Fl.) 

Eootstock  shortly  creeping,  but  the  stems  often  densely  tufted,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  with  rather  long  leaves.  Spikelets  usually  3,  in  a  loose  spike, 
the  terminal  one  male  at  &e  base,  the  others  all  female  and  sessile,  or  the 
lowest  on  a  very  short  stalk.  Lowest  bract,  and  sometimes  the  next  also, 
leafy.  Glumes  dark-brown,  mostly  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  of  a 
pale  colour,  much  resembling  those  of  C.  ctsspHosa^  usually  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  glumes,  rather  obtusely  an^ed,  and  not  beaked. 

In  bogs,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  Eussian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  In  Britain,  only  known 
from,  an  island  in  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland.    FL  July, 

23.  Cares  atrata,  Linn.    Black  Cares. 

Stems  loosely  tufted,  J  to  1 J  feet  high ;  the  leaves  broad  and  flaccid, 
with  loose  sheaths.  Spikelets  3  or  4,  black  or  dark  brown,  cylindrical,  8 
or  9  lines  long ;  the  terminal  one  with  a  few  male  flowers  at  the  base,  or 
irregularly  mixed,  not  all  male  as  in  the  Arctic  C,  ustulataf  which  closely 
resembles  this  species  in  other  respects ;  the  other  spikes  entirely  female  or 
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nearly  so,  stalked,  erect  when  young,  drooping  when  ripe.  Oater  bracts 
leafy.  Glumes  rather  large,  pointed.  Styles  3-cleffc.  Fruits  dark  and 
shining,  flat  when  young,  very  acutely  triangular  when  ripe,  with  a  short 
point  or  beak. 

A  common  alpine  species,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  and  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  central  Europe  and 
Asia.  Not  unfrequent  in  some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  found  also, 
but  sparingly,  on  Snowdon  in  North  Wales,  but  not  in  Ireland.  Fl,  sum- 
mer, rather  early. 

24.  Cares  bomllls,  Leyss.    Bwarf  Cares. 

(a  clandesHna,  Brit.  H.) 

Tufts  short  and  very  dense,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves,  broadly  sheath- 
ing at  their  base,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  flower-stems.  These  are 
from  3  to  5  inches  high,  with  a  terminal  male  spikelet  about  9  lines  long, 
and  3  or  4  much  smaller  female  ones,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  stem 
almost  from  its  base,  and,  although  stalked,  scarcely  protruding  from  tbe 
white  scarious  sheaths  of  the  leafless  bracts ;  the  glumes  of  both  the  male 
and  female  spikelets  are  also  scarious  on  the  edges.  Styles  long  and  3-cleft. 
Fruits  ovoid,  obtuse,  more  or  less  ribbed,  and  slightly  downy. 

On  downs  and  stony  wastes,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts,  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  eastwara.  far  into  south  Russian  Aflia,  and 
northwards  into  most  of  the  calcareous  districts  of  France  and  Germany. 
In  Britain,  only  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford  counties. 
Fl,  spring, 

25.  Cares  dlffltata*  linn,    rtn^ered  Cares. 

A  densely  tufted  species,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  short  leaves. 
Male  spike  about  6  lines  long,  and  really  terminal  alUiough  exceeded  by  the 
upper  female  spike,  which  is  placed  close  under  it ;  there  are  also  2  or  3 
other  female  ones  rather  lower  down,  aU  shortly  stalked,  longer  than  the 
male  and  mdre  or  less  spreading,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  spike  a  digitate 
appearance ;  the  flowers  in  each  spikelet  at  some  distance  firom  each  other. 
Bracts  brown  and  sheathing,  without  leafy  points  or  only  a  very  short  one. 
Styles  3-cleft.    Fruits  obovoid  and  minutely  downy. 

In  the  woods  of  limestone  mountains,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  temperate  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  into  -Scandinavia.  Bare 
in  Britain,  and  only  in  the  hilly  districts  of  western  and  north-central 
England.    FL  spring. 

26.  Cares  preeoos*  Jacq.    Vernal  Cares. 

Near  C.  pUtUifera  and  C.  tomentosa,  but  with  shorter,  stiffer  leaves ; 
the  inflorescence  is  less  compact  than  in  the  former,  more  so  than  in  the 
latter,  and  the  bract  of  the  lowest  spikelets  forms  a  short  sheath  with  a 
small  leafy  point.  The  male  spikelet  is  larger,  and  the  glumes  more  obtuse, 
but  with  a  distinct  fine  point.  Fruits  rather  small,  shortly  beaked,  covered 
with  a  minute  down. 

In  dry  pastures,  and  heaths,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north,  and  naturalized  in  North  America.  Generally  dis- 
tributed over  Britain.     Fl.  spring. 
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27.  Cares  montana,  Linn.    Moimtalii  Cares. 

(C.  coUina,  Brit  FL) 

Veiy  near  C.  piluUfera,  but  the  bracts  have  scarcely  any  leafy  points ; 
the  feniale  spikelets  are  shorter,  with  much  darker  glumes ;  and  the  fruits 
are  twice  as  long,  with  acute  angles,  and  are  rather  hairy  than  downy. 

In  pastures  and  heaths,  with  C.  pracox,  in  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  and  extending  northward  into  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Sussex,  and  near  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire. 
Fl,  spring, 

28.  Cares  pilnUferat  Linn.    9111-lieaded  Cares. 

Stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  forming  broad  and  sometimes  loose  tufbs, 
but  scarcely  creeping  at  the  base.  Leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  weak  and 
flexible,  l^emale  spikelets  2  or  3,  short  and  compact,  close  under  the  ter- 
minal male  one.  Bracts  leafy,  usually  short,  without  sheaths.  Glumes 
brown,  more  or  less  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  small,  obovoid  or 
nearly  globular,  scarcely  beaked,  covered  with  a  minute  down. 

In  hilly  pastures,  and  moors,  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  and  the 
same,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  across  Eussian  Asia  and  in  North  America. 
Common  in  Britain.    FL  early  summer, 

29.  Cares  tementosav  linn.    Bownj  Cares. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  erect,  slender,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Leaves 
narrow,  erect,  mudi  shorter  than  the  stem.  Terminal  male  spikelet  about 
an  inch  long ;  females  1  or  2,  at  some  distance  from  it,  oblong,  erect,  and 
nearly  sessile,  rather  more  than  ^  inch  long,  compact,  with  small  brown 
glumes.  Lower  bracts  leafy,  without  any  sheath.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits 
small,  ovoid  or  nearly  globular,  not  beaked,  downy. 

In  moist  meadows,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  the  Baltic.  In  Britain,  only  known 
from  a  single  locality  near  Merston,  in  Wiltshire.    Fl.  early  summer, 

30.  Cares  flliformUv  linn.    Slender  Cares. 

The  habit  is  near  that  of  C,  distans,  or  of  C,  extensa,  but  it  differs  in  its 
downy  fruits.  Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  long,  nar- 
row leaves;  the  leafy  bracts  are  also  long  and  narrow,  almost  as  in  C. 
extensa,  but  without  or  almost  without  sheaths.  Male  spikelets  usually 
2  or  even  3,  the  terminal  one  often  1^  inches  long ;  females  1  or  2,  remote 
from  them,  nearly  sessile,  6  to  9  lines  long.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit  near  2 
lines  long,  ovoid,  shortly  beaked,  and  very  downy. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  marshes,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  Rus- 
sian Asia,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  central  France  and  the  Alps,  and  in 
North  America.  Not  common  in  Britain,  occurring  chiefly  in  Scotland, 
northern  England,  and  Ireland.    Fl.  spring. 

31.  Cares  hirta*  Linn.    Balry  Cares. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  weak,  leafy,  1  to  2  feet  high,  and,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  more  or  less  hairy.  Lower  bracts  long  and  leafy,  with  long 
sheaths.  Terminal  male  spikes  1  or  2.  Females  very  distant,  cylindrical, 
rather  loose,  an  inch  long  or  more,  much  like  those  of  C.  sylvatica^  and  the 
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fmits,  as  in  that  species,  taper  into  a  long  beak,  but  they  are  always  covered 
with  short,  spreading  hairs. 

In  woods  and  wet  pastures,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  frequent  also  in  Britain,  excepting  the  north  of  Scot- 
land.   Fl.  spring  and  early  sumfner, 

32.  Cares  pallesoens,  Linn.    Pale  Cares. 

The  general  aspect  and  pale  yellowish-green  fruiting  spikelets  are 
like  those  of  C,  flava,  but  the  fruits  are  obtuse,  without  any  prominent 
beak.  Stems  tufted,  leafy  at  the  base,  seldom  above  a  foot  high.  Ter- 
minal spikelet  male,  light  brown,  about  6  lines  long.  Female  spikelets 
2  or  rarely  3,  shortly  stalked,  erect  or  slightly  drooping,  oblong,  shorter 
than  the  male  one,  and  all  near  under  it.  Bracts  leafy,'  with  a  short, 
sheathing  base,  or  the  lowest  scarcely  sheathing.  Styles"  3-cleft.  Fruits 
glabrous. 

In  marshy  places,  extending  over  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  often  very  common,  and  in  North 
America.  Said  to  be  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  certainly  less 
so  in  England.    Fl.  early  suniTner, 

33.  Cares  estensa,  Good  en.    Zionff-bracted  Cares. 

A  tufted,  rather  slender  species,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  narrow,  often 
convolute,  stiff  ana  erect  leaves.  Spikelets  nearly  sessile,  and  near  together 
at  the  top  of  the  stem,  or  only  the  lower  one  distant,  as  in  C.  flavai  but 
all  oblong  and  of  a  brown-green,  as  in  C.  distans,  although  usually  not 
so  long,  and  differing  from  both  in  the  long,  narrow,  leafy  bracts,  the 
lowest  usually  much  exceeding  the  stem.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  as  in  C. 
distanSf  ovoid,  triangular,  strongly  nerved,  and  tapering  into  a  conical 
beak. 

A  seacoast  plant,  very  common  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
up  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  general  also  round  the 
British  Isles.    Fl,  early  summer, 

34.  Cares  flava,  Linn.    Yellow  Cares. 

Usually  densely  tufted  and  leafy,  seldom  attaining  a  foot  in  height,  and 
acquiring  frequently  a  yellowish  hue,  especially  the  fruiting  spikelets. 
Leaves  flat.  Male  terminal  spikelet  6  to  9  lines  long.  Females  1,  2,  or  3, 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked  and  very  near  the  male,  and  often  one  much  lower 
down  on  a  longer  stalk;  all  erect,  ovoid  or  oblong,  or  when  ripe  nearly  glo- 
bular. Bracts  all  leafy  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits 
ovoid,  distinctly  nerved,  with  a  prominent  beak,  always  very  spreading  or 
reflexed. 

In  turfy  bogs  and  marshy  pastures,  very  common  in  Europe  and  Eus- 
sian Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North 
America.  Generally  diffused  over  Britain.  Ft,  spring  and  summer.  It 
varies  much  in  the  distance  of  the  lower  spikelets  from  the  upper  ones, 
and  in  the  size  of  the  fruits ;  but  the  small -fruited  forms  with  short  beaks, 
often  distinguished  under  the  name  of  C.  (Ederiy.  are  very  inconstant  iu 
their  characters. 
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35.  Cares  dlstans*  Linn.    Btatant  Cares. 

Stems  more  or  less  tufted,  slender,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  flat  but  rather 
narrow  leaves,  much  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spikelets  few  and  far  apart ; 
the  terminal  one  male  (sometimes  with  a  small  one  dose  under  it),  the 
others  female,  oblong-cylindrical,  i  to  1  inch  long,  stalked,  but  often  ap- 
pearing sessile  from  the  stalks  being  enclosed  in  the  long  sheaths  of  the 
leafy  bracts.  Glumes  brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  usually  rather  dark- 
green,  but  sometimes  yellowish,  erect,  rather  strongly  nerved  or  ribbed, 
tapering  into  a  rather  long  beak. 

In  marshes  and  wet  moors,  or  sometimes  in  drier  pastures,  especially 
near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Scandinavia,  and  in  North  America,  although  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  FL  summer.  It  varies  much  in  the  length  of  the  stalks 
of  the  lower  spikelets  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  ribs  of  the  fruit.  The 
following  are  Uie  principal  varieties,  which  are  often  considered  as  species : — 

a.  Cfulva^  with  short,  pale-coloured  spikelets,  and  a  rather  long  beak 
to  the  fruit 

b.  C,  depauperata,  with  only  4  or  5  fruits  to  the  spikelet,  but  each  one 
larger,  somewhat  inflated,  with  a  very  long  beak. 

c.  C,  hinerviSy  with  darker  spikelets  and  more  angular  fruits. 

d.  C.  Ueviffota,  like  the  last,  but  the  slender  green  spikelets  often  1  to 
1^  inches  long,  much  like  those  of  C.  sylvatica,  but  erect,  not  drooping. 

36.  Cares  piuiotata«  Good.    Betted  Cares. 

Very  much  like  the  common  seacoast  form  of  C.  distans^  of  which  it 
may  be  a  mere  variety ;  but  the  fruits  appear  to  be  entirely  without  longi- 
tudinal ribs,  except  the  3  angles,  which  are  slightly  prominent. 

Indicated  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  area  of  C.  distans,  and 
has  been  found  in  two  or  three  localities  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and 
in  Ireland.    Fl.  summer, 

37.  Cares  panloea,  Linn.    Carnation  Cares. 

(  Carnation-grass,) 

Stems  tufted,  but  emitting  creeping  runners  from  the  base,  1  to  Ij^  feet 
high,  with  rather  short,  erect,  flat  leaves,  more  or  less  glaucous.  Spikelets 
usually  3,  the  terminal  one  male,  the  others  female,  distant,  erect,  stalked, 
cylindrical,  ^  to  1  inch  long,  often  loosely  imbricated ;  the  flowers,  especially 
in  the  lowest  one,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Sracts  shortly  leafy, 
with  rather  long  sheaths.  Glumes  brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  ovoid, 
without  ribs  except  the  3  angles,  obtuse,  with  a  very  short  beak  or  point, 
like  those  of  C,  gUmea,  from  which  plant  this  species  differs  chiefly  in 
the  more  erect,  loose  female  spikelets,  and  in  the  male  spikelet  always 
solitary. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  one  of  the  commonest  species  through- 
out Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  occurring  also  in  North  America.  Common 
in  Britain.  Fl.  early  summer.  An  alpine  variety,  not  uncommon  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  mountains  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  with  the  sheaths  of  the  bracts  looser,  the  spikelets  darker- 
coloured  and  few-flowered,  and  the  fruits  more  decidedly  tapering  into  a 
beak,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species  under  the  name  of  C,  vaginata, 
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It  ooctm  in  some  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  plant  recently 
gathered  by  Mr.  Sadler,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Alpine  and  Pyre- 
nean  C.  frigidat  All.,  appears  to  me,  fifom  the  specimen  I  have  seen,  and 
from  the  figore  in  Trimen's  '  Jonmal/  to  be  rather  a  form  of  this  C,  vagi^ 
nata,  with  the  beak  of  the  fruit  still  longer. 

38.  Oares  oAplUaiiSi  Linn.    CteplUarj'  Carez. 

Stems  slender,  densely  tufted,  without  creeping  runners,  3  or  4  to  8 
or  9  inches  high,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Terminal  spikelets  male,  and 
small.  Female  spikelets  2  or  3,  much  lower  down,  but  on  long,  thread- 
like peduncles,  so  as  sometimes  to  exceed  the  male,  of  a  rather  pale 
colour,  loose-flowered,  but  seldom  6  lines  long.  Bracts  shortly  leafy,  the 
lower  one  with  a  rather  long  sheath.  Glumes  very  scarious  on  the  edges. 
Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  10  to  12  in  each  spikelet,  tapering  into  a  pointed 
beak. 

In  alpine  meadows,  and  on  moist  rocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  the  high  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  in  North  America.    Frequent  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.    Fl, 

39.  Oares  limosai  Linn.    MEad  Cares. 
(C.  irrigua,  Bab>  Man.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stem  slender,  from  3  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with 
narrow  leaves,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  stem,  sometimes  much  shorter. 
Terminal  male  spikelet  ^  to  near  1  inch  long.  Females  1  or  2,  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping,  rather  loose,  6  to  8  lines  long.  Sracts  leafy,  without 
sheaths,  or  with  a  short,  scarious  one.  Glumes  rather  dark-brown,  ovate, 
the  upper  ones  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  rather  large,  roundish, 
compressed,  scarcely  pointed,  and  not  distinctly  beaked. 

In  bogs  and  mountain  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  Central  Europe.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  England.  FL  summer. 
The  C,  rarifiora  is  a  high  northern  or  Arctic  variety,  with  the  glumes 
almost  black,  and  more  obtuse,  and  only  5  or  6  fruits  in  each  spikelet  It 
occurs,  but  rarely,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

40.  Ctares  frlAQca*  Scop.    Glanoous  Cares. 

The  creeping  rootstock,  glaucous  foliage,  and  most  of  the  characters,  are 
those  of  C  panioeay  but  there  are  generally  2  or  3  male  spikelets,  the 
female  ones  are  rather  more  compact,  on  longer  stalks,  and  more  or  less 
drooping  when  ripe,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  leafy  bracts  are  usually  shorter. 
Stems,  in  dry  situations,  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  short,  curved  leaves ;  in 
ridi  meadows,  1  to  1^  feet,  with  erect  leaves  as  long  as  the  stems.  Female 
spikelets  2  or  3,  varying  from  ^  to  above  1  inch  in  length.  Glumes  dark- 
brown.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit  ovoid,  not  ribbed  except  the  3  obtuse  an^es, 
and  without  any  beak. 

In  meadows  and  marshes,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extwdinfi: 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  fiir  into  Scandinavia,  and  in 
North  America.  Abundant  in  Britain  generally,  although  in  the  north  less 
so  than  C,  panicea.    Fl,  early  summer. 
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41.  Carex  sjlTatioa«  Huds.    IJ^ood  Cares. 

Steins  weak,  tufted,  leafy,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  and  leafy  bracts 
flaccid,  the  latter  with  long  sheaths.  Terminal  spikelet  male,  about  an 
inch  long.  Lower  spikelets  2  to  4  or  rarely  more,  all  female,  or  occasion- 
ally one  or  two  of  the  upper  ones  partially  or  even  wholly  male,  the 
females  distant,  cylindrical,  loose-flowered,  about  an  inch  or  rather  longer ; 
on  slender  stalks,  and  at  length  more  or  less  drooping.  Glumes  green, 
narrow,  and  yeiy  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruit  glabrous,  ribbed,  tapering 
into  a  long  beaL 

In  woods,  common  in  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme 
north,  although  in  the  south  it  is  rather  a  mountain  plant.  Frequent  in 
Britain,  except  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl,  early  swrnan^r, 

42.  Cares  strlirosa«  Huds.    Thin- spiked  Cares. 

Very  near  C.  sylvatioa,  but  the  female  spikelets  are  much  longer,  and 
more  slender,  usually  above  2  inches  long,  the  flowers  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  the  peduncles  much  shorter,  almost  concealed  in  the  long 
sheaths  of  the  bracts.  Glumes  green  and  lanceolate.  Fruits  tapering  to  a 
point,  but  not  into  a  long  beak  as  in  C.  sylvatica. 

In  mountain  woods,  dispersed  over  Central  Europe ;  extending  &om 
France  and  Denmark  to  the  Caucasus,  but  nowhere  very  common.  Occurs 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland.  FL  early 
swniTMT,  It  is  probable  that  varieties  of  C.  sylvatica  are  often  mistaken 
for  it. 

43.  Cares  Pseudooypenui,  linn.    Cypems-llke  Cares. 

Stems  tall,  stout,  and  triangular,  with  long,  broad  leaves,  as  in  C, 
pendula,  but  the  spikelets  are  not  above  2  inches  long,  more  crowded  at 
the  top  of  the  stem,  on  longer  stalks,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  narrow, 
pointed,  green  glumes,  and  the  narrow,  striated,  spreading  fruits,  ending  in 
a  long,  pointed,  slender  beak.  The  spikelets  droop  when  in  fruit,  as  in 
C  pmdula.  The  terminal  male  one  has  often  a  few  female  flowers  at  the 
top,  or  sometimes  in  the  whole  upper  half.     Styles  3-cleft. 

In  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia,  and 
in  North  America.  Spread  over  a  great  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
not  very  common,  and  rare  in  Scotland,  if  really  found  there  at  all.  FL 
early  summer, 

44.  Cares  pendnla,  Linn.    Pendulous  Cares. 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  Carexes,  Stems  stout,  triangular,  leafy,  3  to  5 
feet  high.  Leaves  long,  and  often  near  ^  inch  broad.  Spikelets  4  to  6 
inches  long,  more  or  less  drooping,  the  terminal  one  male ;  females  3  or  4, 
at  some  distance  from  the  male,  their  stalks  almost  concealed  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  long,  leafy  bracts.  Glumes  ovate-lanceolate,  brown,  with  a  green 
centre.    Styles  3-cleft.    Fruits  small,  crowded,  ovoid,  with  a  very  short  beak. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  the  Channel,  but  scarcely 
into  northern  Germany.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.    FL  early  summer. 
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45.  Cares  ampiillaeeat  Qooden.    Bottle  Carex. 

A  stont,  tufted  gpecies,  the  steins  scarcely  angled,  1  to  3  feet  high,  with 
long  leaves.  Spikelets  1  to  2  inches  long  or  even  more ;  males  2  or  3,  the 
terminal  one  longer  than  the  others ;  females  2  or  3,  erect,  cyUodrical, 
compact,  the  lowest  shortly  stalked.  Leafy  bracts  rather  long;  without 
sheaths.  Styles  3-cleft.  Fruits  OYoid,  inflated,  pointed,  with  a  lather 
long  beak,  spreading  horizontally. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in 
North  America.    Generally  spread  over  Britain.    Fl.  early  mnvmer, 

46.  Cares  Tesloarla*  Linn.    Bladder  Cares. 

Very  near  C  amptdlacea,  but  the  stem  is  more  angular,  the  spikelets 
rather  shorter,  and  the  fruits,  although  inflated  as  in  that  species,  are  more 
conical,  tapering  more  gradually  into  the  beaks. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  C,  ampuUaceaj 
extending  from  Spain  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  all  across  Eussian  Asia 
into;Nor8i  America.  In  Britain,  however,  it  is  less  frequent,  and  does  not 
extend  so  for  north.    Fl,  spring  and  early  smvmer. 

47.  Cares  palndosai  CK>oden.    Marsb  Cares. 

A  stout,  long-leaved  species,  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  triangular 
stems,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Male  spikelets  2  or  3,  above  an  inch  long,  and 
sessile.  Female  spikelets  2  or  3,  rather  distant,  cylindrical,  often  2  inches 
long,  sessile,  or  the  lowest  shortly  stalked.  Bracts  leafy,  without  sheaths. 
Glumes  more  or  less  pointed.  Styles  3-cleft.  Frmts  ovate,  slightly 
3-angled,  but  much  flattened,  tapering  into  a  very  short,  spreading  point 
or  beak. 

In  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  southern  Scotland,  less  so  in  the  north.  Fl,  spring  and  early  summBr. 
A  taller  variety,  with  longer  female  spikelets,  on  longer  stalks,  more 
pointed  glumes,  and  a  more  distinct  b^  to  the  fruit,  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  species  under  the  name  of  C,  riparia.  It  is  also*  said  to  have 
Uie  minute  point  on  the  anthers  more  distinct ;  but  all  these  characters 
appear  to  be  too  variable  to  be  relied  upon  as  specific.  It  grows  with  the 
smaller  form,  and  is  rather  more  frequent  in  Britain. 


LXXXIX.  GEAMIOTLE.     THE  GRASS  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  stems  usually  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  and 
alternate,  narrow,  parallel-veined,  entire  leaves,  sheathing  the 
stem  at  their  base,  but  the  sheaths  are  usually  split  open  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  blade,  and  terminate,  within  the  base 
of  the  blade,  in  a  small  scarious  appendage  called  a  ligule. 
Flowers  in  spikelets,  arranged  in  terminal  spikes,  racemes  or 
panicles.  Each  spikelet  consists  usually  of  3  or  more  chaff- 
like,  concave  scales  or  bracts,  called  glv/mes,  arranged  alter- 
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nately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  spikelet,  their  concaye  faces 
towards  the  axis ;  the  2  lowest,  or  first  and  second  glomes 
nsoally  empty,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  often  dif- 
ferently shaped  from  the  others.  The  succeeding,  or  flowering 
glinnesy  enclose  each  a  rather  smaller  scale  ccdled  a  palea, 
usually  thinner,  and  with  2  longitudinal  ribs  or  veins,  placed 
either  between  the  glume  and  the  axis  of  the  spikelet,  with 
its  back  to  the  a2ds,  or  apparently  opposite  the  glume  at  the 
end  of  the  axis.  Where  there  are  more  than  three  glumes, 
the  third,  or  lowest  flowering  glume  is  usually  close  to  the 
second,  its  flower  is  sometimes  imperfect,  or  it  is  even  quite 
empty,  and  it  is  often  intermediate  in  shape  between  the  outer 
empty  ones  and  the  succeeding  flowering  ones,  which  are  in- 
serted on  the  axis  at  distinct  intervals.  Within  the  palea,  or 
apparently  between  the  flowering  glume  and  the  palea,  is  the 
real  flower,  consisting  usually  of  2  minute,  almost  microscopi- 
cal scales  called  lodicules,  of  3  (rarely  2  or  6)  stamens,  and  of 
a  1-celled,  1-ovuled  ovary,  crowned  by  2  more  or  less  feathery 
styles.  The  name  of  flower^  however,  is  here,  as  in  other 
works,  generally  meant  to  include  the  flowering  glume  and 
palea.  Fruit  1-seeded  and  seed-like,  called  a  grain  or  cary- 
ojpsis,  consisting  of  the  real  seed  and  pericarp,  either  free  or 
adhering  to  the  persistent  palea,  or  enclosed  in  the  more  or 
less  hardened  flowering  glume  and  palea,  or  in  the  outer 
glumes.     Embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  a  mealy  albumen. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  upon  which  the  flowers  of  Grasses  are  arranged, 
but  there  arermany  variations  which  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
discriminating  the  genera  of  this  most  natural,  but  somewhat  difficult 
family.  When  the  spikelet  contains  but  one  flower,  its  flowering  glume 
and  inner  palea  appear  often  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  like  an  inner 
pair  of  glumes  within  the  outer  empty  ones.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or 
even  more  outer,  empty  glumes,  eiUier  passing  gradually  into  the  shape  of 
the  flowering  ones,  or  one  or  two,  very  differently  shaped  (usually  much 
smaller),  are  placed  between  the  outer  empty  pair  and  the  flowering  one ; 
or  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  terminates  in  one  or  more  rudimentary,  empty 
glumes.  Occasionally  one  flower,  either  below  or  above  the  perfect  one, 
has  stamens  only,  and  some  exotic  species  are  always  monoecious  or 
dioecious.  Frequently  the  midrib  of  the  flowering  glumes  alone,  or  of  the 
intermediate  empty  ones  alone,  or  of  all  the  glumes,  is  prolonged  into  a 
bristle,  sometimes  very  long,  called  an  awn,  and  the  awn  is  either  terminal, 
proceeding  from  the  point  of  the  glume  or  from  a  notch  at  the  top,  or  is 
inserted  lower  down,  on  its  back,  or  at  its  very  base.  Sometimes  the  whole 
spikelet  contains  only  two  glumes,  one  empty,  the  other  flowering,  with  or 
even  without  a  palea,  or  is  reduced  to  a  single  flowering  glume  and  palea, 
and  in  a  very  few  1 -flowered  spikelets  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  2 
inner  scales  should  be  considered  as  a  glume  and  a  palea,  or  as  2  glumes 
without  any  palea.    Many  botanists  restrict  the  name  oi  glume  to  the  outer 
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empty  pair,  calling  both  the  flowering  glomes  and  their  palea,  paleas  or 
glumellas,  and  giving  the  name  of  sterile  florets  to  all  other  empty  glomes 
in  the  spikelet,  or  even  to  a  small  prolongation  of  the  axis  which  is  often 
obserrable  at  the  ooter  base  of  the  palea  of  the  terminal  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  some  Orasaea  are  described  as  convolute,  that  is,  rolled  inwards  on 
the  edges,  bot  the  character  is  often  very  deceptive  in  dry  specimens,  for 
in  many  s^ies  the  leaves  are  perfectly  flat  when  growing,  bot  roll  inwards 
in  drying  immediately  on  being  gathered. 

Grasses  are  abondantly  dimised  over  the  whole  world,  from  the  otmost 
limits  of  pbsenogamoos  vegetation  towards  the  Poles  or  on  alpine  sommits, 
to  the  horning  plains  of  the  Eqoator.  In  temperate  regions  they  form  the 
principal  mass  of  the  green  carpeting  of  the  soil,  whilst  in  tropical  re- 
gions some  species  (the  Bamboos)  attain  the  height  of  tall  trees.  They 
supply  OS  with  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  for  man,  in  the 
shape  of  grain,  and  for  cattle  as  constitoting  the  chief  portion  of  meadows 
and  pastores. 
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Spikelets  1-flowered 2 

E^ikdets  cx>ntaining  S  or  more  flowers U 

Spikdets  arranged  along  one  side  of  a  slender,  simple,  linear  spike  .  .  .  3 
Spikelets  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  simple,  linear  branches  of  the  panide  .  5 
Si>ikelet8  arranged  in  a  close,  cylindrical  or  ovate  spike  or  spike-like  panicle  .  7 
Spikelets  arranged  in  a  loose,  branching  panicle     .        .       .       .       ...  16 

Spikeleti  l-Jhwered,  in  one-tided  linear  ipiies. 

Glome  1  only,  ending  in  a  fine  point,  and  endosing  the  palea  and  flower  24.  Kabdus. 

Two  outer  empty  glumes  and  a  flowering  one 4 

.  (  Outer  glumes  1  line  long,  thin  and  obtuse.    Axis  not  jointed        10.  Ghahaobostis. 

1  Outer  glumes  2  lines  long,  stiff,  and  strongly  ribbed.    Axis  jointed      23.  Lepturus. 

^  ( Spikelets  in  pairs  or  dusters  along  the  branches       ....         8.  Panicum. 

t  Spikdets  single  along  the  brandies 6 

(Spikdets  half  an  inch  long,  laterally  flattened.    Glomes  aU  strongly  keded,  erect 
22.  Spartdia. 
Spikelets  aboot  a  line  long.    Ooter  glomes  spreading       ...       21.  Ctnodon. 

J^pikeleU  l-fUnoered,  in  a  dense  spike  or  ^[Hke-liJte panide, 

Ooter  glomes  withoot  awns.    Flowering  glomes  with  or  without  awns .       .      .  8 

All  the  glomes  awned 13 

Only  2  nearly  eqnal  empty  glomes  endosing  the  flower 9 

An  additional  small  empty  glume  outside  the  2  equal  ones  .  .  .3.  PAmcDH. 
Two  additional  small,  awned,  empty  glomes,  withinside  the  two  eqoal  ones. 

6.  Anthoxanthum. 
Ooter  glomes  swollen  and  shining  at  the  base.  Spikelets  rather  small  14.  GAernoDinii. 

Ooter  glomes  keeled  or  boat-shaped 10 

A  toft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  within  the  ooter  glome.    Beed-like  grass 

with  a  very  long  spike 15.  Psamma. 

No  toft  of  hairs  ootside  the  flower  within  the  ooter  glomes.  Spikelets  flat  .  .  H 
Flowering  glome  with  a  fine  awn  on  its  ba(d:  (sometimes  shorter  than  the  outer 

glome).    No  inner  palea 9.  Alofecubcs. 

,  Flowering  glomes  witiboot  awns.    Inner  palea  present 13 

Keel  of  the  ooter  glomes  expanded  into  a  flat  wing ....        6.  Phalaris. 

Keel  of  the  outer  glumes  not  winged 8.  Phleum. 

Spikdets  3  together  on  each  tooth  of  the  simple,  close,  cylindrical  spikes,  1  or  2  of 

each  cluster  reduced  to  a  pair  of  empty  glomes    ....      26.  Hordeuv. 
Spikelets  small  and  numeroos,  in  a  close  spike-like  panicle,  all  containing  flowers.  14 

Flowering  glomes  withoot  awns 8.  Phlbcm- 

Flowering  glumes  awned  as  well  as  the  outer  ones 15 

Spike  ovate,  .with  long  softly  silky  hairs 11.  LaQUBc& 

Spike  cylindrical  or  branched,  not  hairy 12.  Polypogon. 

Spikelets  1 -powered,  in  a  loose  panicle, 

f  Spikelets  ovate,  obtuse  or  aoarcdy  acote 17 

i  Spikdets  lanceolate,  pointed 19 
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Spikdetfl  very  flat,  consisting  of  only  2  glmnes,  both  keeled    .       .       .1.  Lbebsia. 
Spikdets  scarcely  flattened.    Two  outer  empty  glomes  aboat  the  size  of  the  flowering 

one 18 

Spikelets  rather  large,  containing  within  the  enter  glnmes,  besides  the  flower,  a  sma]l» 
wedge-shaped,  terminal  glume  or  rudimentary  flower  .       .       .       .38.  Meuoa* 
Spikelets  small,  containing  nothing  besides  the  flower  within  the  enter  glnmes. 

2.  Milium. 
Small  tufts  of  hairs  or  hairy  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  flower  within  the  outer 

glumes 20 

.  No  hairs  or  haiiy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  flower  within  the  outer  glumes    .  21 
'  No  awns.    A  small  hairy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  flower  on  each  side. 

7.  DiORAPHIS. 

Flowering  glume  with  a  short  fine  awn.    A  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  flowers. 

16.  Calahaqkostis. 

Awns  to  all  the  glumes 12.  Polypogon. 

Awns  (often  very  small)  to  the  flowering  glume  only,  or  none.     Outer  glumes 

pointed,  but  not  awned 22 

Awns  jointed,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  joints 17.  Aira. 

Awns  not  jointed .  23 

Outer  glumes  swollen  and  very  shining  at  the  base  ,       .       .       .14.  Gastridium. 

Outer  glumes  not  enlarged  at  the  base 18.  AoROsria 

'  Spikelets  all  sessile,  in  a  simple  spike  (branched  only  in  accidental  luxuriant  speci- 
mens)        26 

,  Spikelets  single  or  clustered,  in  a  loose  and  spreading  or  (dose  and  spike-Ukeiwuiicle  25 

'  Awns  to  some  or  all  the  glumes 31 

Spikelets  entirely  without  awns 40 


Spikelets  8-  or  more  flotceredf  sesHle  in  a  single  spike. 

Two  spikelets  to  each  tooth  of  the  spike .  25.  Eltmus. 

Spikelets  all  solitary 27 

Spikelets  clustered  along  the  axis  of  the  spike 41 

27  f  Spikelets  with  their  sides  to  the  main  axis  of  the  spike 28 

'  Spikelets  with  one  edge  (the  backs  of  the  glumes)  to  the  main  axi«  .  .  .29 
Outer  glumes  nearly  equal.  Spikelets  v^y  closely  sessile,  or  indented  27.  Agropyrum. 
Outer  glnmes  unequal.  Spikelets  almost  sessile  .  .  .29.  Brachtpodium. 
One  empty  glume  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet  (except  the  terminal  one).    Spikelets 

indented  in  the  axis 28.  Lolium. 

,  Two  empty  glumes  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet.    Spikelets  ahnost  sessile     .       .  30 

PerenniaL    Spikelets  6  lines  long  or  more YasnJCk  eloHor, 

Spikelets  not  above  3  lines  long VoKloUacea, 


Spikelets  2-  or  moreflowered^panicled,  atoned. 
31  '™        '"'"''' 


'  Flowering  glumes  all  awned 32 

Spikelets  with  1  awnless  perfect  flower,  and  1  awned  male  flower  .       .       .       .38 
'Awns  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  flowering  glumes,  near  or  below  the  centre.    Hairs 

on  the  axis  between  the  flowers  short 32 

Awns  terminal,    flowering  glumes  surrounded  by  hairs  longer  than  themselves. 

42.  Arundo. 
Awns  terminal  or  nearly  so.    Axis  of  the  spikelet  without  hairs    .       ,       .       .36 

Spikelets  2-flowered 84 

,  Spikelets  3-  or  more  flowered 18.  Avena. 

Spikelets  2  lines  or  less.  Awn  fine,  scarcely  protruding  b^ond  the  glumes.   17.  Aira 
Spikelets  3  or  4  lines  long.    Awn  exserted.    One  of  the  flowers  male  only. 

19.  Arrhenatherum. 
Awns  quite  or  very  nearly  terminal,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  very  short  point  .  36 
Membranous  edges  of  the  glumes  projecting  in  2  points  beyond  the  base  of  the  awns. 

30.  Bromuh. 

»g  /  Spikelets  crowded  in  a  dose  spike  or  dense  clusters 37 

"^  Panicle  looro  or  contracted  into  a  long  one-sided  spike    ...       31.  Fkstuca. 
Outer  pikelet  of  each  cluster  consisting  of  empty  glumes  only       .    33.  Cynosurus. 

■  All  the  spikelets  containing  flowers 82.  Dactylis. 

One  terminal  awnless  flower  and  a  lower  male  flower  awned    .       ,         8.  Panicum. 

Awnless  flower  the  lowest,  with  a  terminal  awned  male  one 39 

OmUx  glumes  2  to  3  lines,  completely  enclosing  the  flowers  and  their  awns. 

20.  HOLCUS. 

Outer  glumes  3  to  5  lines,  the  flowers  or  at  least  their  awns  protruding. 

19.  Ahrhenatheijdm. 
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apiMett  3-  ormore  fiowtrtdtawiUUi  panidedor  in  a  compotmdspiJte. 

rSDik 
40 


41 


43 


44 


Spikelets  S  or  8  together  to  each  notdi  of  an  apparently  simple  ^ike  .  35.  Eltmus. 
Spikeleto  sessile,  in  dose  dosters  in  an  apparently  simple  spike  or  ^dke-like  panide  41 
Spikeleto  more  or  less  stalked,  in  a  loose  or  contradied  panide  .  .  .  .  43 
A  small  bract  at  the  base  of  the  spikdets  or  dusters  ...  41.  Sbsleria. 
Outer  spikelet  of  each  duster  consisting  of  empty  glumes  .  .  33.  Gynoscbub. 
.  Spikdets  all  containing  flowers  without  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  dusters  .  .  43 
'  Spike  pylindrical  or  slightly  interrupted.    Flowering  glumes  white  and  membranons. 

40.  KCELEBIiu 

Clusters  one>8ided,  in  an  irregnlar  spike  or  dose  panide.    Qlumes  herbaceous  and 

rigid 32.  DACTnjB. 

Outer  glumes  endosing  the  flowers  or  nearly  so 44 

Outer  glumes  shorter  than  the  flowers 45 

Glumes  obtuse,  coloured.    Two  flowers  with  a  wedge-shaped  rudimentary  glume. 

38.  Mblica. 
Outer  glumes  very  acute.    About  8  flowers  in  the  spikdet,  all  perfect,  with  3-toothed 

glumes 39.  Tbiodu. 

Glumes  all  acute.    Two  male  flowers  and  1  smaller  perfect  one  in  the  spikdet 

'  4.  HiEBOCHLOB. 

(First  outer  glume  yeiy  small,  second  broadly  truncate  at  the  top,  and  often  colonred. 
Flowers  3  in  the  spikdet 36.  Catabbosa. 
Both  outer  glumes  pointed  or  obtuse,  not  truncate.    Flowers  usually  3  or  more   .46 
Spikdets  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular.    Glumes  dosdy  padded  and  very  spreading. 

34.  Bbiza. 

Spikdets  oblong  or  linear 47 

Flowering  glumes  rounded  on  the  back,  at  least  at  the  base   .       .       .       .      .  48 

Flowering  glumes  keded  on  the  bade 49 

Flowering  glumes  obtuse  or  rather  acute 35.  Foa. 

Flowering  glumes  very  pointed  or  shortly  awned  ....  31.  Fbstdca. 
Flowering  glumes  very  pointed.    Flowers  about  3,  with  a  bristle-like  continuation 

of  the  axil 37.  Kouhia. 

Flowering  glumes  obtuse  or  acute.    Flowers  3  ormoro,  the  last  terminal     35.  Poa. 

The  limits  of  the  numerous  genera  into  -which  Grasses  are  divided  are 
as  yet  far  from  being  definitely  fixed.  Some  are  by  no  means  natural,  and 
those  which  are  so  have  not  always  any  definite  characters.  They  have 
also  been  variously  distaributed  into  tribes,  according  to  the  special  views 
of  their  structure  entertained  by  different  botanists.  Amongst  those 
which  appeared  to  be  the  most  generally  adopted,  eight  tribes  were,  in  the 
first  editions  of  this  work,  distinguished  as  being  represented  in  Britain. 
Since  then  a  detailed  study  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Order,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Australian  Flora,  has  suggested  some  modifications  in  the  gene- 
ral grouping  of  the  genera,  but  as  the  new  tribes  cannot  yet  be  considered 
as  definitively  settled,  the  sequence  adopted  in  the  first  edition  is  here  left 
undisturbed.  A  general  sketch,  however,  of  the  proposed  arrangement  as 
affecting  British  genera  is  now  added,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  here 
and  there  an  exceptional  species  may  not  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
tribal  character ;  but  fewer,  it  is  believed,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
method  hitherto  proposed. 

*  Pedicel  articulate  below  the  outer  glumes.  Spikelet  with  1  terminal  fertile  Jloaer,  the 
male  or  barren  flower  (if  any)  or  empty  glumes  below  it.    (PANiCAcafi.) 

1.  FANic&fi.  Flowering  glume  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  empty  ones  bdow  it  :— 
8.  Panicum. 

3.  ANDROPOGONKfi.  Flowerlng  glume  much  thimier  and  smaller  than  the  empty  one 
below  it,  and  often  bearing  a  twisted  awn  :— 12.  Polypogon. 

The  above  two  tribes,  so  sparingly  represented  in  Britain^  comprise  a  very  lar^je  pro- 
portion of  tropical  Graminels. 

•*  Articulation,  when  present,  under  the  flowering  glumes,  but  above  the  two  outer  ones. 
Spikelets  with  one  or  more  flowers  and  frequently  a  male  floufer  or  en^ty  glume 
above  them,  the  male  flower  rarely  below  them.    (Poace^.) 
3.  PHALARiDKaE.    Glumes  normally  6, 2  bdow  the  articulation,  2  immediately  abore  it, 
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usually  small  and  empty  or  with  a  male  flower  in  each,  2  upper  nearly  equal,  enclosing 
a  sinc^e  perfect  flower.  No  true  palea  (the  lower  glumes  oooasioiiAlly  deficient) : — 
1.  T.TeiERfiTA  ;    9.  AliOPBCUBUS  ;   6.  PhAULBIS  ;    7.  DlGRAFHIS  ;    ff.  Amthoxamthum  ;    4. 

Hebboghlob. 

4.  Stbeptathbbjb.  Spikelets  with  1, 2,  or  rarely  more  perfect  flowers.  Flowering 
giume  bearing  usually  a  bent  or  twisted  often  dorsal  awn ;  palea  2-ner7ed,  usuaUy  thin 
or  small.  Bubtribe  Agrostidece :  SpUcelet  1-flowered,  fruiting  glume  and  small  palea 
usually  very  thin :— 10.  CHAMAOBoens ;  18.  Agbostis  ;  14.  Gastridium  ;  11.  Laourus  ; 
16.  CAiiAMAGBOSTiB ;  15.  FsAMHA.  Subtribe  Avenacece :  Spikelet  3-  or  few-flowered, 
rarely  4-flowered2fruiting  glume  and  palea  more  deyeloped  and  flrmer  than  in  AgrotHdeas* 
8.  Phueum  ;  20.  HOLons ;  17.  Aiba  ;  18.  Avbna  ;  19.  Abbhbnathbbuh. 

6.  AsrBXPTM,  Spikelets  with  several,  more  rarely  1  or  2,  perfect  flowers.  Flowering 
glumes  unawned  or  terminating  in  straight  awns ;  palea  prominently  2-narved  or  2- 
keeled,  usually  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  glume.  Subtribe  MUiece :  pikelets 
paniculate,  1-  or  2-flowered,  theraohis  not  produced  be^nd  the  flower :— 2.  MnjuK. 
^btribe  CfUoridece :  Spikelets  1-  or  several-flowered,  sessile  along  the  simple  branches  of 
the  panicle :— 21.  Ctnodon  ;  22.  Spabtina.  Subtribe  Hordeinea :  Spikelets  1-  or  several- 
flowered,  sessile  in  the  notches  of  a  simple  spike :— 23.  Lbftubus;  24.  Nabdub:  25. 
Blyicus;  26.  HoBDmiM  ;  27.  Aoboptbuh  ;  28.  LouuH ;  29.  Bbachypodium.  Subtribe 
Festueenei  Spikelets  several>flowered,  pedicellate :— 80.  Bbomus;  81.  Fbotuoa;  82.  Dao- 
TTiJS  ;  88.  Otnosttbus  ;  84.  Briza  ;  85.  PoA ;  86.  OATABBoaA ;  87.  MouNiA ;  38. 
Mblioa  ;  89.  Tbiodia  ;  40.'E(Blbbia;  41.  Sbslbbia;  42.  Abundo. 

Among  the  exotic  genera  occasionallv  cultivated  in  onr  fields  or  gardens 
may  "be  mentioned  Bye  {Secede  cereale),  the  Maize  or  Indian  Cwn  {Zea 
Mays\  and  the  Feather-graae  {Stipa  pennata).  The  latter  plant,  a  native 
of  sonthem  Europe,  has  by  some  mistake  been  inserted  m  some  British 
Floras  as  having  been  found  in  Westmoreland. 

I.  LEEBSIA.    LEEBSIA. 

Spikelets  loosely  panided,  1 -flowered,  flat,  consisting  of  only  2  glumes, 
both  of  them  keeled,  without  any  inner  2-nerved  palea.  Stamens  in  the 
British  species  3,  in  most  exotic  ones  6,  2,  or  1. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  American,  with  2  or  3  of  the  species  spread  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world  and  Australia.  This  genus  appears 
to  be  a  Phcdaridea  reduced  to  the  terminal  pair  of  glumes.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing genus  Ori/ea  (the  cultivated  Rke^  the  mtermediate  small  empty  pair 
is  present,  in  both  the  outer  empty  pair  below  the  articulation  is  deficient, 

1.  abeeraia  oryaoldes,  Sw.    Common  abeerala. 

Stems  about  2  feet  high,  the  leaves,  especially  their  sheaths,  very  rough. 
Panicle,  when  fully  developed,  loosely  branched,  spreading,  6  or  8  inches 
long,  but  in  the  British  specimens  usually  much  shorter,-  and  partially 
included  in  the  sheath  of  the  last  leaf.  Spikelets  numerous,  all  turning 
in  one  direction,  2  to  nearly  3  lines  long ;  the  first  glume  rather  broad, 
with  2  nerves  on  each  side  of  the  keel ;  the  second  much  narrower,  with  1 
faint  nerve  on  each  side. 

In  wet  places,  ditches,  and  marshes,  common  in  North  America,  extend- 
ing over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  more  sparingly  across  central  Europe  to 
northern  Italy,  France,  and  Denmark.  In  Britain,  only  recently  discovered 
in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.    Fl,  autvmn. 


n.  MILIXTM.    MILIUM. 

Spikelets  loosely  panicled,  1 -flowered,  without  awns.  Empty  glumes  2, 
concave,  nearly  equal.  Flowering  glume  concave,  of  a  flrmer  texture,  hard 
and  shining  when  in  fruit. 

MM  r^  T 
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A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  dispersed  over  the  globe 
usually  glaced  amongst  Panicea^  on  account  of  the  hardened  fruiting  glume, 
but  there  is  no  articulation  of  the  pedicel,  and  it  seems  better  to  unite  it 
with  Sparobolus,  Isachne^  and  a  few  other  exotic  genera  in  a  tribe  or  sab- 
tribe  .of  Poacea, 

1.  MUimn  efltasimiff  Linn.    Spreadlnff  Mlltiim. 

A  tall,  slender  Grass,  often  4  or  6  feet  high,  with  rather  short,  flat 
leayes,  and  a  long,  loose,  slender  and  spreading  panicle  of  small,  pale-green 
or  purple  spikelets.  Empty  glumes  concave  but  not  keeled,  1  to  1|  lines 
long,  nearly  smooth.  Hewering  glume  almost  as  long,  very  smooth  and 
shining.  Falea  nearly  similar  but  rather  smaller,  faintly  2-nerved,  and 
notched  at  the  top. 

In  moist  woods,  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  from  Uie  Mediterranean  to  die  Arctic  Circle.  Common 
in  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


ra.  PAiricini.  panicum. 

Spikelets  either  in  a  loose  or  dose  and  spike-like  panicle,  or  along  one 
side  of  the  simple  branches  of  a  panicle,  usually  small,  1 -flowered,  rarely 
awned.  Outer  glumes  usually  8  ;  the  first  or  lowest  small,  sometimes  veiy 
minute,  the  next  always  empty,  the  third  empty  or  with  an  imperfect  or 
male  flower  in  its  axil.  Flowering  glume  concave,  of  a  firmer  texture, 
hard  when  in  iruit.  Falea  like  the  flowering  glume,  but  rather  smaller, 
and  more  or  less  2-nerved. 

Avast  genus,  chiefly  tropical  or  North  American,  with  a  very  few  species 
spreading  into  Bussian  Asia  and  Europe,  including  most  of  the  cnltiTated 
MUlett  of  southern  Europe,  A&ica,  and  Asia.  It  is  in  most  cases  easily 
recognised  by  the  small  outer  glumes,  although  in  some  species  reduced  to 
an  almost  miscroscopical  scale.  Many  botanists  remove  the  following 
species  into  three  separate  genera  distinct  from  the  true  tropical  Ponic^ffM. 

SpikeletB  2  together,  along  one  side  of  the  linear,  digitate  branches  of 
the  panide.    rDiGiTARiA.) 
Spike-like  branobes  of  the  panicle  S  to  4  inches  long    .       .       .    1.  P.  tcmgwbuiU, 

Spike-like  branchee  not  above  an  inch  long S.  />.  glabnm. 

Spikelets  crowded  in  a  simple  or  branched,  ^ike-Uke  panide. 
Spike-like  panicle  cylindrical,   the  spikelets  intermixed  witii 
numerous,  long,  awn-like  bristles.    (Sbtabia.) 
Bristles  rough  with  reversed  hairs,  felt  as  the  spike  is  drawn 

downwiffds  through  the  hand       .       .       .       .       .       .    8.  P.  vtrHcUMfm. 

Bristles  rough  with  erect  hairs,  felt  as  the  spik&  is  pushed  up- 
wards through  the  hand. 
Flowering  glume  marked  with  transverse  wrinkles        .       .    4.  P.  glauevm. 

Flowering  glume  not  wrinkled . 6.  P.  viride. 

Panicle  pyramidal,  without  awn-like  bristles,  but  the  spikelets 

sometimes  coarsely  awned  (Eohinochloa)     .       •       .       .    6.  P.  Ona-goUi* 

1.  Panlomn  sangnlnale,  Linn.    Fingered  Panlonin. 

(Diffitaria,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  annual,  with  stems  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  more  or  less  spreading  or 

creeping  at  the  base,  then  ascending  or  erect.    Leaves  flat,  more  or  less 

hairy.    The  panicle  consists  of  2  to  6,  or  rarely  more,  simple,  slender 

branches,  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  all  spreading  from  nearly  the  same  point 
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at  the  top  of  the  peduncle,  00  as  to  appear  digitate.  Spikelets  in  pairs  along 
one  side  of  these  branches,  one  sessile,  the  other  shortly  stalked,  each  about 
1  line  long.  First  glume  very  minute,  almost  microscopic;  the  second 
concave,  aod  about  half  the  length  of  the  third,  which  is  nearly  flat,  and 
5-nerved.  Flowering  glume  about  the  same  length,  very  smooth,  and 
awnless. 

One  of  the  commonest  weeds  in  all  tropical  and  warm  countries,  becom- 
ing less  frequent  in  central  Europe,  and  scarcely  extending  into  Eussian 
Asia  beyond  the  Caspian.  In  Britain,  only  as  an  introduced  weed  of  cul- 
tiyation  in  the  south  of  England.    Fl,  the  whole  season, 

2.  Panteum  rlabniiii«  Gaud.    COabrons  Panlounu 

{DigiUma  hum^fMa,  Brit.  FL) 

Very  much  like  P.  ewngvinale^  but  a  much  smaller  plant ;  the  panicle 
has  only  2  or  3  spike-like  branches,  each  scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and 
the  spikelets  are  fewer.  The  first  glume  is,  as  in  the  last  species,  very 
minute,  but  the  two  next  empty  ones  are  both  about  the  same  length  as  the 
flowering  glume. 

A  weed  of  warm  climates,  like  the  last,  but  rather  less  tropical,  more 
generally,  spread  over  central  Europe,  extending  northward  to  southern 
Scandinavia,  and  better  established  in  the  south  of  England.  Fl,  eummeir 
and  autumn, 

3.  Panlentn  werttoillatiiiiiy  Linn.     Bongb  Paniomn. 

(Setaria,  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  glabrous,  erect  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  flat  leaves,  rough  on  the 
edges.  Spikelets  small,  crowded  into  a  cylindrical  but  rather  loose,  com- 
pound spilce  (or  rather,  spike-like  panide),  1  to  2  inches  long,  interspersed 
with  numerous  bristles,  2  or  3  lines  long,  inserted  under  the  spikelets,  but 
projecting  beyond  them.  These  are  rough  with  minute  hairs,  reversed  so 
as  to  cUng  to  the  hand  when  the  spike  is  drawn  downwards  through  the 
fingers.  First  glume  very  small,  the  two  next  about  the  length  of  the 
flowering  one. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  veiy  conunon  in  southern  Europe,  and 
generally  spread  over  central  Europe  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  into  Eus- 
sian Asia,  but  much  rarer  in  hot  countries  than  the  two  following  species. 
In  Britain,  it  appears  occasionally  in  the  south  of  England.  Fl,  mmfner 
and  autumn, 

4.  Panlcnm  glanoum,  Linn.    Glanoons  Paaloum. 

{Setaria,  Brit.  FL) 

An  erect  annual,  very  much  like  P.  verticUlatum,  but  of  a  paler  green ; 
the  spike  or  spike-like  panicle  more  compact  and  regularly  cylindrical,  1  to 
1^  inches  long,  with  very  numerous  projecting  bristles.  These  are  but 
slightly  rough  with  minute  erect  teeth,  so  as  only  to  be  felt  as  the  spike  is 
pushed  upwards  through  the  fingers.  Spikelets  rather  larger  than  in  P. 
vertuHllatum,  the  second  glume  rather  shorter  than  the  third,  the  flowering 
one  marked  with  numerous  transverse  wrinkles,  visible  especially  as  the 
seed  ripens. 

One  of  the  commonest  weeds  of  cultivation  throughout  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  abundant  in  southern  Europe,  less  so  in  central  Europe, 
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not  extending  into  Scandinavia.    In  Britain,  only  occasionallj  introduced 
into  Bonthem  England.    Fl.  all  summer  and  atUwnn, 

6,  Panloiuii  Tirldef  Linn.     Oreen  Panlonm. 

(Setaria,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Closely  resembles  P.  glaucum^  bnt  the  second  and  third  glumes  aie 
both  about  the  same  length,  and  the  flowering  one  has  no  transrerse 
wrinkles. 

With  the  same  geographical  ran^  as  P.  glauctm,  this  is,  howeyer, 
much  less  common  in  tropical  countries,  but  more  so  in  central  Europe, 
extending  eastward  all  across  Kussian  Asia,  and  northward  into  southern 
Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  it  is  also  rather  better  established  in  the  south 
of  England  than  the  other  species,  except  P.  gkmoum,  Fl,  twnmer  and 
autumn, 

6.  Panlonm  Cms-ralUf  Linn.    Ooekspnr  Panlenm. 

{Echinochloa^  Bab.  Man.) 

A  coarse,  decumbent,  rather  broad-leaved  annual.  Panicle  4  to  6  inches 
long,  irregularly  pyramidal,  and  rather  one-sided;  the  spikelets  laiger  than 
in  me  preceding  species,  crowded  or  clustered  aloi^  the  spike-Hke  branches, 
the  lowest  of  which  are  1  to  2  inches  long,  diminishing  gradually  to  the 
top.  Lowest  glume  very  short  and  broad,  the  next  about  Uie  length  of  the 
flower,  empty  and  awnless,  the  third  about  as  long,  ending  in  either  a  short 
point  or  a  long,  coarse  awn,  and  has  often  a  thin  palea  in  its  axiL  Flower- 
ing glume  awnless,  smooth  and  shining. 

Almost  as  common  and  widely-spread  a  weed  of  hot  countries,  especially 
in  the  old  world,  as  P.sanguinale  and  P.  alaucumfOad  more  abundant  than 
either  of  them  in  temperate  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  extending  north- 
wards to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  occasionally  only,  as  a  weed 
of  cultivation  in  southern  England.    FL  the  whole  sumvmjeir  and  autumn. 


TV.  HIEEOCHLOE.    HOLYGRASS. 

Panicle  loose  and  spreading  (in  some  exotic  species  narrow  and  crowded). 
Spikelets  with  1  perfect  terminal  flower  and  2  lower  flowers  male  only,  with 
3  stamens.  Glumes  6,  all  scarious,  boat-shaped,  keeled,  and  pointed ;  the 
2  outer  empty  ones  as  long  as  the  flowers,  l^low  the  articulation  of  the 
rachis  and  persistent,  2  intermediate  ones  enclosing  the  male  flowers ;  the 
upper  pair  smaller,  but  both  keeled,  without  any  2-nerved  palea. 

A  genus  of  several  species,  spread  over  the  colder  regions  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  nemispheres,  and  closely  allied  to  Anthoxantkumt 
dififering  only  in  the  intermediate  glumes  enclosing  male  flowers. 

1.  Blerocbloe  borealls,  Boem.  et  Sch.    Vortbem  BoljrffnuM. 

A  perennial,  from  f  to  1^  feet  high,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  flat 
leaves,  usually  short,  scented  like  Anihoxanthum,  Panicle  spreading,  about 
2  inches  long,  with  slender  branches.  Spikelets  ovate,  of  a  shining  broivn; 
the  outer  empty  glumes  very  pointed,  nearly  3  lines  long,  and  glabrous. 
Two  interme£ate  glumes  attaining  to  the  length  of  tiie  outer  ones,  but 
rough  on  the  outside  with  short  hairs,  and  each  enclosing  a  2-nerved  palea 
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and  3  stamens.    Uppermost  pair  of  glumes  smaller  and  nearly  glabrous, 
the  innermost  enclosing  2  stamens  and  the  pistil. 

In  mountain  pastures  and  waste  places,  at  high  latitudes,  in  northern 
and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  descending  southwards  to  northern 
Germany,  and  to  the  mountains  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  reappear- 
ing in  New  Zealand.  In  Britain,  only  near  Thurso,  in  Oaithness,  where  it 
has  been  recently  detected  by  Mr.  B.  Dick.    Fl.  summer. 


V.  AHTHOXANTHTTM.  ANTHOXANTH. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  narrow,  pedicellate,  but  crowded  into  a  cylindrical 
spike  or  spike-like  panicle.  Glumes  6,  all  boat-shaped  and  keeled,  the  2 
outer  ones  unequal,  pointed  but  not  awned  ;  the  2  next  also  empty,  shorter 
than  the  outer  ones,  narrow,  hairy ;  one  with  a  small  awn  on  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  longer  awn  arising  from  its  base ;  the  upper  pair  still  shorter, 
obtuse  and  awnless,  without  any  true  palea.    Stamens  only  2. 

The  genus  consists  but  of  a  single  species. 

1.  Antboxantbum  odoratum,  Linn.    Sweet  Antliozaiitli. 

{Vernal  Grass,) 

A  rather  slender,  erect  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  quite  glabrous. 
Spike-like  panicle  1^  to  2  inches  long.  Outer  glumes  yery  pointed;  the 
second  about  8  lines  long,  the  first  seldom  above  half  that  length.  Inter- 
mediate and  upper  glumes  usually  quite  included  in  them,  or  rarely  the 
longest  awn  sligntly  protrudes. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain,  imparting 
a  sweet  scent  to  new-made  hay.  Fl,  spring  and  early  summer,  and  often 
again  in  autumn. 


VI.  PHALABIS.    PHALABIS. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  broad  and  very  flat,  densely  crowded  into  an  ovoid 
or  cylindrical  spike  or  spike-like  panicle  as  in  Phleum,  but  there  are  usually 
6  glumes,  the  2  outer  ones,  below  the  articulation,  have  the  keel  projecting 
into  a  scarious  wing,  the  intermediate  pair  small  and  empty,  or  one  of  them 
occasionally  deficient,  the  upper  pair,  under  the  flower,  flattened  and  com- 
plicate like  the  outer  ones,  but  smaller  and  thinner,  with  the  central  nerve 
or  keel  short  and  scarcely  conspicuous,  or  wanting  in  the  inner  one,  which 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  really  a  glume  or  a  palea. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  central  Asia. 

1.  Phalarta  oanarienili,  Linn.    Canary  Phalarls. 

An  erect,  leafy  annual,  2  to  8  feet  high,  with  a  densely  imbricated,  ovoid, 
spike-like  panicle,  1  to  1^  inches  long,  variegated  with  green  and  white,  and 
quite  glabrous.  Outer  glumes  very  flat,  3  to  4  lines  long,  acute  but  not 
awned,  white  on  the  edges,  with  a  broad  green  line  down  each  side,  the  in- 
termediate empty  ones  short  and  lanceolate.    Upper  glumes  much  shorter. 
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narrow  and  pointed,  smooth  and  shining,  but  usually  yillous,  hardening 
round  the  seed  as  it  ripens. 

A  native  of  southern  Europe  or  northern  Africa,  much  cultivated  as 
Canary-seed  in  many  parts  of  central  and  even  northern  Europe,  and  fife- 
quently  appearing  as  a  weed  of  cultivation.  In  Britain,  only  known  as  such 
in  some  parts  of  southern  England.    Fl.  summer. 


Vn.  DIOBAPHIS.    DIGRAPHIS. 

A  single  species,  often  united  with  Phalaris,  of  which  it  has  the  rudi- 
mentary glumes  immediately  under  the  flowering  ones,  but  it  is  very  difiej?- 
ent  in  inflorescence,  and  the  outer  glumes  are  not  winged  on  the  keel. 

1.  BIffraphto  amndlnaoeaf  Trin.    Reed  Biirraphiea 

{Phalans,  Brit.  FL) 

A  reed-like  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  rather  broad,  long  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  forming  a  dense  tuft  at  its  base.  Spikelets  very  numerous, 
in  a  panicle  6  to  8  inches  long,  rather  compact,  but  not  closely  imbricated 
nor  spike-like  as  in  Phalaris,  the  lower  branches  often  spreading.  Outer 
glumes  about  2  lines  long,  lanceolate  and  pointed,  but  not  awned,  keeled 
but  not  winged,  pale-green  or  whitish  with  green  nerves,  the  intermediate 
empty  ones  reduced  to  minute  linear  hairy  scales.  Flowering  glumes 
smooth  and  shining,  and  hardened  round  the  seed  as  in  Phalaris, 

On  river-banks  and  in  marshes,  in  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  from  the  Meditei^ranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.  M.  summer,  A  variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Striped-grass  or  Ribbon-grass, 


Vm.  PHLEUM.    PHLEUM. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  flat,  and  crowded  into  a  cylindrical  or  ovoid  spike 
or  spike-like  panicle.  Outer  glumes  boat-shaped,  their  keels  projecting 
into  a  point  or  very  short  awn.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  very  thin,  awn- 
less  or  with  a  very  short  awn  on  the  back.  Palea  very  thin,  sometimes 
with  a  minute  bristle  at  its  base  outside,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
axis  of  the  spikelet. 

A  small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  distinguished  from  Alopecurus  chiefly  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  palea. 

Oater  glumes  truncate  and  broadly  scarions  below  the  point. 
Spike  long  and  cylindrical.    Points  of  the  outer  glumes  not  half  so 

long  as  the  glume  itself 1,  P,  prateiue. 

Spike  short,  ovoid,  or  oblong.    Points  or  awns  of  the  outer  glumes 

nearly  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  glume  itself        .       .       ,    2,  P.  alpinum, 
Outez  gluiues  tapering  into  a  minute  point. 
Perennial.    Outer  glumes  linear-lanoeolate       .       .       .       .       .    3.  P.  BcehmerU 
Annual. 
Outer  glumes  wedge-shaped,  less  than  a  line  long ;  the  lateral  ribs 

inconspicuous.    Spike  long  and  slender    .       .       .       .       .    4.  P.  (uperum. 
Outer  glumes  lanceolate,  strongly  ciliated  on  the  keel,  1|  lines 

long ;  the  lateral  ribs  prominent.    Spike  short       .       .       .    6.  P.  armarium. 
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1.  Phleum  pratense,  Linn.    Timothy  Plileiiiii. 

{Thnothy^groM,    Caf$-tail,) 

A  perennial,  1  to  3  feet  high ;  the  leaves  rather  soft,  although  rough  on 
the  edges.  Spike  (or  spike-like  panicle)  cylindrical  and  very  compact,  from 
1  to  3  or'  even  4  inches  long,  with  very  numerous  small  spikelets.  Outer 
glumes  about  a  line  long,  with  broad,  scarious  edges,  truncate  at  the  top ; 
me  green  keel  slightly  cUiate  and  projecting  into  a  point  shorter  than  tne 
glume  itself.  Flowering  glume  entirely  included  in  the  outer  ones  and 
closely  coyering  the  palea;  the  stamens  and  styles  protruding  from  the 
top. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  early  summer, 
and  often  again  in  autumn, 

2.  Phleum  alplnamt  Linn.    Alpine  Phleum. 

Perennial  like  the  last,  but  usually  of  much  lower  stature ;  the  sheaths 
of  the  upper  leaves  very  loose  or  inflated.  Spike  ovoid  or  oblong,  seldom 
an  inch  long,  usually  assuming  a  purplish  hue.  Outer  glumes  truncate  as 
in  P.  fvatemey  but  the  keel  lengAened  into  an  awn,  varying  from  1  to  2 
lines  in  length. 

In  alpine  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  in  the  mountain-chains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Altai,  reappearing  in  Antarctic  America.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  higher 
Scottish  mountains.    Fh  summer, 

3.  Phleum  Bodhmerl*  Schrad.    Boehmer'i  Phleum. 

An  erect  perennial,  like  P.  pratensef  but  usually  smaller,  with  shorter 
leaves,  the  sheaths  not  enlarged.  Spike  cylindrical,  1  to  3  inches  long,  not 
quite  so  dense  as  in  P.  pratense.  Outer  glumes  narrow-lanceolate,  tapering 
into  a  minute  point,  without  hairs  on  the  keel,  and  with  a  narrow,  scarious 
edge.  Flowenng  glume  much  smaller.  Palea  with  a  minute  bristle  at  its 
base  outside. 

In  dry  fields,  and  waste  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Eare  in  Britain  and  chiefly  found 
in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.    FL  summer^  rather  early, 

4.  Phleum  asperum,  Jacq.    Rough  Phleum. 

An  annual,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  a  cylindrical  spike  like  that  of 
P.  BcehTneri,  but  the  spikelets  are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  Outer 
glumes  less  than  a  line  long,  of  a  firm  texture,  smooth  or  scarcely  rough, 
narrow  at  the  base,  enlarged  upwards,  and  contracted  rather  suddenly  into 
a  very  short  point,  the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent.  Flowering  glume 
very  small. 

In  dry  fields,  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  into  eastern  France  and  central 
Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  if  indeed  it  really  exists  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  few  other  English  counties  where  it  has  been  indicated.  Fl, 
summer, 

5.  Phleum  urenarium»  linn.    Band  Phleum. 

An  erect  annual,  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  short  leaves.    Spike  f  to  1  j^ 
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inches  long,  denae  and  nearly  cylindrical,  but  more  or  less  tapering  at  the 
base.  Spikelets  about  1^  lines  long.  Onter  glumes  lanceolate,  tapering 
into  a  short  point ;  the  keel  ciliate  with  sti£f  hairs,  and  a  very  prominent 
nerye  on  each  side.  Flowering  glume  not  one  third  the  length  of  the 
outer  ones. 

In  maritime  sands,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  extending,  however,  far 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south.  Ck>mmon  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scot- 
land.   Fl,  spring  and  early  mmmer. 


IX.  ALOPECTJEUS.    FOXTAIL. 

Spikelets  1-flowered,  flat,  and  densely  crowded  into  a  cylindrical  sinke 
or  spike-like  panicle.  Outer  glumes  boat-shaped,  with  a  prominent  ked, 
but  not  awned.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  with  a  very  slender  awn  inserted 
on  the  back  (sometimes  concealed  under  the  outer  glumes).  Palea  entirely 
wanting. 

A  small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  resembling  Phleum  in  habit, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  palea. 

AmiiiaL  Oater  glomes  3  linee  long,  united  to  the  middle,  glabrooB  or 

nearly  so 1.  A^agrettu, 

Perennials  or  rarely  annnals.    Oater  glomes  less  than  8  lines,  free  or 
onited  at  the  base  only ;  the  keel  hairy. 
Spikes  long.    Awns  more  or  less  prominent. 
Stem  erect  or  nearly  so.    Outer  glomes  lanceolate,  about  3  lines. 

Awns  twice  as  long'. $.  A,pratentis, 

Stems  procombent  at  the  base.  Oater  glomes  not  1|  lines.  Awns 

not  twice  as  long 8.  ^.  geniculatus. 

Spikes  short.    Awns  scarcely  exceeding  the  outer  glomes        .       .   4,  A,  capinus. 

1.  Alopeovnui  agrestis»  Linn.    Slender  Foxtail. 

An  annual,  1  to  2  feet  high,  erect  or  slightly  decumbent  at  the  base. 
Leaves  rather  short,  with  long,  not  very  loose  sheaths.  Spike  2  to  3  inches 
long,  thinner  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  other  species;  the  spikelets 
fewer,  longer  (about  3  lines),  not  so  flat  nor  so  closely  imbricated,  and 
usually  quite  glabrous ;  the  two  outer  glumes  united  to  about  the  middle, 
the  hair-like  awn  of  the  flowering  one  projecting  2  or  3  lines  beyond  them. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
across  Russian  Asia,  extending  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  frequent  in  the  south  of  England,  decreasing  northwards ;  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  only  where  accidentally  introduced.    Fl,  the  whole  season, 

2.  Alopeonnis  pratensto*  Linn.    Meadow  FoztalL 

Rootstock  perennial  and  shortly  creeping,  the  stems  erect  or  scarcely 
decumbent  at  the  base,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves 
rather  loose.  Spike  2  to  3  inches  long,  very  dense,  rather  obtuse;  the 
spikelets  very  numerous  and  flat,  2  to  nearly  3  lines  long.  Outer  glumes 
free  or  scarcely  united  at  the  base,  with  short  hairs  on  the  keel,  whidi  give 
to  the  spike  a  soft,  hairy  aspect.  The  hair-like  awns  project  2  to  4  Imes 
beyond  the  outer  glumes. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian 
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Asia  horn  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  the  globe.    Abundant  in  Britain.    FL  spring  and  summer, 

3.  Alopeovnui  ffeiiloiilatiis»  Linn.    Marsli  Foxtail. 

A  perennial  like  A,  pratensis,  or  sometimes  annual.  Stem  usuallj  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  bending  upwards  at  the  lower  nodes.  Sheaths  of  the 
upper  leaves  rather  loose.  Spike  1  to  2  inches  long,  closely  imbricated 
like  that  of  A,  pratensist  but  more  slender,  with  much  smaller  spikelets. 
Outer  glumes  hairy  on  the  keel,  not  so  pointed  as  in  A.  pratensiSf  and 
scarcely  above  a  line  long,  the  hair-like  awns  not  projecting  above  a  line 
beyond  them. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  naturalised  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FL  all  summer,  A  slight 
variety,  with  still  shorter  awns,  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  A, 
fvlvuSt  and  in  some  localities,  especially  near  the  sea,  the  stems  thicken  at 
the  base  into  a  kind  of  bulb,  which  state  has  also  been  distinguished  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  of  A,  bulbosus. 

4.  Alopeonnui  alplnui*  Sm.    Alpine  Foxtail. 

Eootstock  creeping  and  stems  erect,  as  in  A,  pratensis^  but  usually  not 
so  tall,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves  looser.  Spike  ovoid  or  shortly 
cylindrical,  seldom  above  an  indi  long  unless  cultivated,  and  softly  silky 
with  the  rather  long  hairs  which  cover  the  glumes.  Spikelets  closely  im- 
bricated, rather  smaller  than  in  A,  pratensis;  the  awns  either  included 
within  the  outer  glumes  or  scarcely  projecting  beyond  them. 

A  high  northern  plant,  extendmg  from  east  ^ctic  Europe  across  Arctic 
Asia  and  America,  and  reappearing  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  In  Britain, 
it  occurs  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  although  unknown  in  Scan- 
dinavia.   Fl.  summer. 


X.  CHAMAGEOSTIS.     CHAMAGEOSTIS. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  Agrosiis  chiefly  in  the  inflorescence, 
which  is  a  simple  spike  nearer  that  of  the  Hordemeay  although  the  spikelets 
are  not  closely  sessile  enough  to  remove  it  to  that  tribe. 

1.  (niamagrroitii  minima,  Borkh.    Bwarf  Cliamagroitii. 

{Knappia  agrosHdea^  Brit.  Fl.) 

A  little,  tufted  annual,  seldom  3  inches  high.  Leaves  short  and  narrow, 
with  very  thin  sheaths.  Spikelet  small,  purplish,  almost  sessile  in  a 
simple  slender  spike,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal, 
obtuse,  about  a  line  long,  nowering  glume  shorter,  very  thin  and  scanous, 
hairy  outside,  jagged  at  the  top,  but  not  awned.  Palea  small  or  sometimes 
none. 

In  sandy  pastures,  and  waste  places,  in  western  Europe,  not  extending 
in  central  Europe  much  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ehine,  although  in  the  south 
it  reaches  as  far  as  G-reece.  Bare  in  Britain,  and  apparently  confined  to 
the  coasts  of  Anglesea  and  the  Channel  Islands.    Fl,  spring. 
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XI.  LAGUBU8.    HABirS-TAIL. 

A  single  Bpecies,  with  the  characters  nearly  of  Calamagrostis,  except  the 
inflorescence,  which  is  condensed  into  an  ovoid,  softly  hairj  head  or  spike 
as  in  Alopecurut, 

1.  XAfonu  oratuSf  Idim.    Orate  Bare's-tall. 

An  erect  annual,  from  a  few  inches  to  above  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
hoary  with  a  soft  down,  their  sheaths  rather  swollen.  Spikelets  l-flowered« 
very  numerous,  and  closelv  crowded  into  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  softly  haiiy 
head,  ^  to  1  inch  long.  Outer  glumes  subulate  or  slightly  dilated  at  the 
base,  about  4  lines  long,  fSdathered  with  long  soft  hairs.  Flowering  glome 
much  shorter,  and  thin,  cleft  into  2  awn-Uke  points  about  the  length  of  the 
outer  glumes,  and  bearing  on  its  back  a  long,  hair-like,  bent  awn,  usually 
at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  spikelet. 

In  maritime  sands,  and  waste  places,  common  all.roimd  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
M.  early  summer. 


Xn.  POLTPOOOH.    BEARDGRASS. 

Spikelets  l-flowered*  densely  crowded  in  a  spike-like  or  slightly  branched 
pamde,  the  pedicel  articulate  below  the  glumes.  Outer  glumes  ^ding  in 
a  fine,  straight  awn.  Flowering  glume  thinner  and  smaller,  with  a  fine 
twisted  and  bent  or  minute  and  straight  awn,  in  a  terminal  notch,  or  on  the 
back. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
globe. 

Awns  three  or  four  tiineB  as  long  M  the  spikeletB      .       .       .       •    1.  P,  morupdimils, 
▲wns  scarcely  longer  than  the  glomeBthemselYeB     ....    3,  P,lUtoralii, 

1.  Poljpocoii  monspeUenslSf  Besf.    Annual  BeardgraM. 

An  annual,  procumbent  at  the  base  or  rarely  erect,  1  to  1^  feet  high, 
with  flat,  rather  flaccid  leaves.  Panicle  contracted  into  a  cylindrical  or 
slightly  branched  spike,  2  to  8  inches  long,  of  a  yellowish  shining  green, 
and  thickly  bearded  with  the  numerous  straight  and  very  smooth  awns. 
Outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  notched  at  the  top ;  the  fine  awn  proceeding 
from  the  notch,  and  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the  glume  itself.  Flowering 
glume  shorter,  often  with  a  short,  very  fine  awn.  Palea  smaller  and  awn- 
less. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  eastward  tax  into  central  Asia, 
extending  up  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  western  France,  and  very  spar- 
ingly along  the  Channel  to  Holland.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  some  of 
the  souUi-eastem  counties  of  England.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Poljpoffon  llttorallSf  Sm.    Perennial  BeardffraM. 

A  procumbent  perennial,  with  rather  short,  narrow,  fiat  leaves.  Panicle 
more  branched  than  in  P.  monapeUensis,  the  glumes  longer,  narrower,  taper- 
ing into  an  awn  scarcely  longer  than  the  glume  itself.  Flowering  glnme 
small,  the  awn  reduced  to  a  minute  point.    The  plant  is,  indeed,  in  habit 
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almost  intermediate  between  'Polypogon  and  Agrostis,  but  the  articnlation 
of  the  pedicel,  as  pointed  out  bv  General  Munro,  as  well  as  some  other 
characters,  show  the  close  generic  aflQnity  with  Arundindla  in  the  exotic 
tribe  AndropogonecB, 

In  salt  marshes,  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  seacoasts  of  western 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America.  In  Britain,  very  local  on 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Hampshire.    FL  suTnmer. 


Xm.  AGAOSTIS.    AGEOSTIS. 

Spikelets  small,  1 -flowered,  and  numerous,  in  an  elegant  panicle,  with 
slender  branches  often  proceeding  several  from  the  same  point,  and  either 
erect  forming  a  narrow,  almost  spike-like  but  loose  panicle,  or  spreading, 
at  least  at  the  moment  of  flowering.  Outer  glumes  narrow,  boat-shaped, 
pointed,  but  without  awns.  Flowering  glume  shorter,  often  bearing  a  fine 
straight  awn  on  the  back  below  the  middle.  Palea  much  smaller  or  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  axis  of  the  spikelet  within  the  outer  glumes  glabrous 
or  very  shortly  hairy. 

The  genus,  as  now  limited  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  tropical  Sporo- 
bolus,  is  chiefly  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Some  spe- 
cies are  commonly  called  Bents  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  name  given 
by  others  more  especially  to  the  Cynosurus  cristatits. 

Awn  S  to  4  times  as  long  as  tlie  spikeletB.   Second  glume  longer  than 

the  lowest ^,  A.  Spiea-venU. 

Awn  none,  or  not  twice  as  long  as  the  spikdet.    Ottter  glumes  equal, 
or  the  lowest  the  longest. 
Leaves  flat  (broad  or  narrow). 
Flowering  glmnes  awnless  or  with  a  very  short  awn  at  its  base. 

Palea  about  half  its  length 1.  ^.  alba. 

Flowoing  glmne  with  a  short  awn  below  the  middle.    Palea 

minute  or  none 9,  A.  canina. 

Leaves  very  fine  and  subulate     .      .       •       .       .       .       •      .    3.  ^.  tetaeea, 

1.  Affrostli  ailNtf  Linn.    Oommon  Agrostli. 

(A.  vulgaris,  Brit,  n.) 

An  elegant  but  most  variable  perennial  grass;  in  dry  moimtain  pastures 
often  densely  tufted,  and  not  above  2  or  3  inches  high ;  in  rich  moist  soils 
creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base,  often  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  flower- 
ing stems  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  slender  panicle  usually  very  spread- 
ing when  in  fall  flower,  especially  in  flne  weather,  sometimes  contracted 
both  before  and  after  flowering.  Leaves  flat,  rather  short,  but  narrow. 
Spikelets  scarcely  a  line  long.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal  or  the  lowest 
rather  the  largest.  Flowering  glume  very  thin,  awnless  or  rarely  with  a 
minute  awn  arising  from  its  base.  Falea  usually  a  little  less  than  half  its 
length. 

In  pastures  and  waste  places,  wet  or  dry,  throughout  Europe,  Eussian 
and  central  Asia,  and  northern  America,  penetrating  far  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  ascending  high  upon  alpine  sunmiits,  and  reappearing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  smamer.  Be- 
sides the  great  differences  in  size  and  stature,  it  varies  in  the  more  or  less 
spreading  panicle  of  a  light-green  or  purplish  colour,  in  the  length  of  the 
ligula  of  the  leaves,  in  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  nerves  of  the  glumes 
and  the  roughness  of  their  keel,  and  in  other  minute  particulars ;  but  all 
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attempts  to  combine  these  characters  so  as  to  show  distinct  species,  or  even 
to  separate  marked  and  permanent  varieties,  have  hitherto  failed. 

2.  Afrostis  oanlna*  linn.    Brown  Afrostls. 

Very  near  A,  alba,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  finer,  the  panicle  is 
less  spreading,  the  outer  glomes  longer  and  more  pointed ;  the  flowering 
one  bears  on  its  back  below  the  middle  a  fine  awn,  which  slightly  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  outer  glumes,  and  the  palea  is  very  minute  or  wholly 
wantinjg. 

With  A,  alba,  of  which  it  may  be  a  mere  variety,  and  has  apparently 
the  same  geographical  range,  but  not  generally  so  common  except  per- 
haps  in  some  mountain  districts.    Spread  over  the  whole  of  Britain.    Fl, 


3.  AgTostUi  setaoea*  Curt.    Bristle  A^rostls. 

A  perennial,  with  densely  tufted  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and  very  finely 
subulate.  Stems  erect,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  narrow,  slender  panicle, 
always  contracted  except  during  the  moment  the  fiowers  are  expanded. 
Glumes  narrow,  and  more  pointed  than  in  A,  alba,  the  lowest  always  longer 
than  the  second,  the  fiowering  one  with  a  fine  awn  at  its  base,  usually 
slightly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  glumes.    Falea  very  minute. 

On  dry  heaths,  in  western  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Holland. 
In  Britain,  only  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  extending  east- 
ward to  Hampshire,  and  perhaps  Sussex  and  Surrey.    M,  stimmer, 

4.  A^oitii  Sploa-wentl,  linn.    Silky  A^ostls. 

{Apera,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  rather  tall,  slender,  and  most  elegant  annual,  with  rather  narrow,  flat 
leaves.  Panicle  long,  and  usually  spreading,  with  very  slender  hair-like 
branches,  and  little  iSiining  spikelets,  scarcely  a  line  long,  without  the  awns. 
Outer  glumes  narrow,  very  pointed,  the  second  rather  l^ger  than  the  lowest 
one.  Flowering  glume  witJi  a  hair-like  awn,  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the 
spikelet.  Palea  small,  with  a  minute,  almost  microscopic  appendage  at  its 
base,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  fields  and  sandy  pastures,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediteranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  confined  to  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  Fl.  summer.  The  A,  mterrupta  is  a  slight 
variety,  with  the  spikelets  more  crowded,  in  a  narrow  panide,  with  nearly 
erect  branches.  The  anthers  are  also  said  to  be  shorter,  but  that  character 
is  very  variable.  It  is  often  found  with  the  common  form  passing  gradually 
into  it 


XIV.  OASTEIDIUM.    NIT0RA3S. 

A  single  species,  separated  from  A^rostis  on  account  of  the  smootii, 
shining,  enlar^  base  of  the  outer  glumes. 

1.  Ckuitrldium  lendlfferom,  Beauv.    Awned  Vltgrattk 

An  elegant,  erect  annual,  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  flat  leaves.  F&niele 
contracted  into  a  loose  tapering  spike,  2  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  pale  green, 
shining  with  a  satiny  or  silvery  lustre.    Spikelet  very  crowded.    Outer 
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glumes  nearly  2  lines  long,  narrow,  and  very  pointed,  with  a  short,  very 
shining  enlargement  at  the  base,  the  second  glume  shorter  than  the  lowest. 
Flowering  glume  very  short,  broad,  and  3iin,  often  bearing  below  the 
summit  an  awn  about  the  length  of  the  outer  glume,  but  as  often  without 
it.    Palea  nearfy  as  long. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  but  occasionally  also 
inland  along  the  valleys  of  large  rivers.  Very  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  extending  up  western  France  to  the  English  Ohannel.  In 
Britain,  only  in  southern  ligland.    Fl»  summer. 


XV.  PSAMMA.    MABAM. 

A  single  species,  sometimes  united  with  CalamagrostiSf  but  more  fre- 
quently considered  as  a  distinct  genus,  characterised  by  the  inflorescence, 
the  firmer  consistence  of  the  glumes,  without  any  awn  to  the  fioweringone. 

1.  Psamma  arenaria,  Beauv.     Sea  Maram. 
(Maram  or  Sea  Matweed.) 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  stiff,  erect,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  narrow, 
stiff,  erect,  and  glaucous  leaves,  concave,  or  rolled  inwards  on  their  edges. 
Panicle  contracted  into  a  ^dose,  narrow-cylindrical  spike,  5  or  6  inches 
long,  tapering  to  the  top.  Spikelets  crowded,  4  or  6  lines  long,  the  outer 
glumes  lanceolate,  compressed,  stiff,  and  chafiy.  Flowering  glume  rather 
shorter,  but  equally  stiff,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  outside,  on  the  axis  of  the 
spikelet.  Palea  nearly  as  long,  with  a  minute  hairy  bristle,  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  at  its  base. 

On  maritime  sands,  common  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  on  the  British  seacoasts. 
Fl.  svmmer. 


XVI.  CALAMAGBOSTIS,    SMALLBEED. 

Tall  grasses,  with  a  more  or  less  open  panicle,  and  numerous  1 -flowered 
spikelets.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  keeled  and  pointed.  Flowering 
glume  much  smaller,  very  thin,  with  a  very  slender  and  short,  hair-like, 
straight  awn  on  its  back,  and  a  tuft  of  long  silky  hairs  at  its  base,  on  the 
axis  of  the  spikelet.    Palea  usually  smaller. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  distributed  over  tie  globe,  formerly 
united  with  AnmdOt  from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  1 -flowered 
spikelets. 

Haiis  within  the  spikelet  longer  than  the  flowering  glume. 
Spikelets  nearly  8  lines  long,  crowded  in  a  narrow  panicle.     Outer 

glumes  very  narrow,  almost  subulate 1.  C.  Epigeios, 

Spikelets  about  2  lines  long,  in  a  loose  panicle.    Outer  glumes  nar- 

tow-lanceolate 2.  (7.  lanceolata. 

Hairs  within  the  spikelet  shorter  than  the  flowering  glume        .       .    3.  C.  stricta. 

1.  Oalamagroitli  Splgreloi,  Both.    Wood  Smallreed. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Stems  3  or  4  feet  high,  erect,  and  rather  firm,  with 
long,  narrow,  somewhat  glaucous  leaves.  Panicle  branched,  but  not  spread- 
ing, except  whilst  in  ftdl  flower,  from  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot  long,  with 
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nnmeroiis  crowded  spikelets,  often  assuming  a  purplish  tint.  Outer  glumes 
yery  narrow-lanceolate  and  pointed,  almost  subidate,  both  nearly  3  lines 
long.  Flowermg  glume  thin,  its  awn  very  short  and  slender,  inserted  some 
way  from  the  top,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  long  silky  hairs 
which  enyelope  the  flower. 

In  moist,  open  places,  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  amongst  bushes, 
spread  oyer  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  some  parts  of  southern 
England,  but  not  generally  common,  and  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Fl.  summer, 

2.  cmiama  grotto  laneeolatat  Both.    Purple  SmaUreed. 

A  tall  grass,  like  the  last,  and  not  always  readily  distinguished  from  it. 
It  is  usually  more  slender,  with  flat,  flaccid  leayes.  Fanide  much  looser, 
6  or  6  inches  long,  with  slender  branches,  and  more  often  assuming  a 
shining  purple  colour.  Outer  glumes  about  2  or  sometimes  2^  lines  long, 
narrow-lanceolate,  but  broader  than  in  C,  Epigeios.  Flowering  glume  nearly 
as  in  that  species,  but  the  awn  is  inserted  dose  to  the  cleft  summit. 

In  moist  woods,  and  shady  places,  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  northern  France  and  the  Alps  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Dispersed  oyer  seyeral  parts  of  England,  but  not  so  ccmmon  as  C,  Epigeios^ 
and  unlmown  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.    Fl,  summer, 

3.  Calamagrotto  striota»  Nutt.    Varrow  SmaUreed. 

A  more  erect  plant  than  C  lanceolata,  1^  to  3  feet  high,  with  stiffer, 
narrow  leayes.  Fanide  yery  narrow,  4  to  6  inches  long.  Spikelets  smaller 
than  in  the  last  species,  the  outer  flumes  broader.  Hturs  of  the  axis  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  flowering  glume,  which  has  an  awn  inserted 
rather  below  the  middle,  and  reaching  to  about  its  own  length.  There  is 
also  at  the  base  of  the  palea  a  rudimentary  prolongation  of  the  axis,  in  the' 
shape  of  a  minute  brisde,  with  a  tufb  of  hairs.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the 
shortness  of  the  hairs  of  the  axis,  the  species  very  nearly  approaches 
Deyeuxia^  an  exotic  genus  intermediate  as  it  were  between  AgrosHa  and 
Calamagroetia. 

In  bogs  and  marshes,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, not  readiing  southward  of  northern  Germany.  Bare  in  Britain,  hay- 
ing been  formerly  found  in  Scotland,  and  more  recently  in  the  moors  round 
Oakmere,  in  Oheshire,  and  the  same  or  a  nearly  allied  species  about  Lough 
Neagh,  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer. 


XVn.  AIBA.    AIBA. 

Very  near  Avena  in  all  essential  characters,  but  the  spikelets  are  much 
smaller,  usually  with  two  flowers  only  or  rarely  a  single  one,  the  flowering 
glumes  thinner  and  more  scarious,  not  projecting  beyond  the  outer  glumes, 
and  the  hair-like  awn  on  their  back  much  shorter  than  in  Avena, 

The  species  are  few,  chiefly  European  and  north  Asiatic,  a  yery  few  ex- 
tending into  North  America,  or  reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Panicle  very  loose,  with  capillary,  Bpreading  branches. 
Stems  8  to  4  feet  high.    Leaves  in  large  tufts,  flat  and  rough. 

Awns  shorter  than  the  glumes 1.  ^.  ecBipUoM, 
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Stems  1  to  1|  feet.     Leaves  rolled  in  on  the  edges.     Awns  pro- 
jecting nrorn  the  outer  glumes 8.  A»JUxuo$a. 

Stems  4  to  6  inches.    Leaves  fine  and  short.    Awns  shortly  pro- 
trading       6,  A,  earyophifUea, 

Panicle  dense  and  narrow.    Stems  8  to  6  inches. 

Spikelets  abont  2  lines  long.    Awns  thickened  at  the  top,  shorter 

than  the  outer  glumes 8.  ^.  eaneseens, 

Spikelets  rather  more  than  1  line.     Awn  hair-like,  shortly  pro- 
truding  4.  A.proecox, 

1.  Alra  o0Mpltosa«  Linn.     Tufted  Ainu 

A  tall  perennial,  forming  large,  dense  tufts,  with  rather  stiff,  flat  leaves, 
very  rough  on  the  upper  surface.  Stems  2  to  4  feet,  bearing  an  elegant 
panicle  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  long,  with  spreading,  slender,  almost  capillary 
branches.  Spikelets  silvery-grey  or  purplish,  about  1  j  lines  long,  Outer 
glumes  rather  unequal,  lanceolate  and  pointed.  Flowering  glumes  scarcely 
projecting  from  the  outer  ones,  minutely  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  top, 
wi&  a  fine,  hair-like  awn  inserted  near  their  base,  and  not  so  long  as  the 
glume  itself 

In  moist,  shady  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Abundant  in 
Britain.  Fl»  summer.  A.  alpina  is  a  variety  which  in  its  least  altered 
form  only  differs  in  its  lower  stature,  with  shorter  leaves,  with  the  glumes 
more  or  less  enlarged,  the  awn  adhering  to  it  so  much  the  higher  as  the 
glume  is  more  altered.  In  the  commoner  state  the  whole  panicle  is  vivi- 
parous, all  the  glumes  being  more  or  less  elongated  and  foliaceous,  without 
awns,  and  containing  only  very  imperfect  flowers  or  none  at  all.  These 
varieties  are  frequent  at  considerable  elevations,  or  at  high  latitudes,  and 
not  uncommon  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland. 

2.  Alra  flezuosa,  Linn.    TRTavy  Alra. 

A  much  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than  the  ordinary  form  of  A, 
dB^pitosa,  from  1  to  1 J  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves  rolled  inwards 
on  the  edges,  and  almost  subi^te.  Panicle  spreading,  but  not  above  2  or 
3  inches  long ;  the  spikelets  much  fewer  than  in  A.  cisspitosay  but  larger, 
being  usually  2  to  3  lines  long,  very  shining,  with  the  fine,  hair-like  awns 
protruding  beyond  the  glumes. 

On  heaths  and  hilly  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
excepting  some  of  the  southern  districts,  in  North  America,  and  in  Ant- 
arctic South  America.    Generally  distributed  over  Britain.    Fl,  summer, 

3.  Alra  canesoens,  Linn.    Orey  Alra. 

{Corynepkorus,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  small,  tufted  perennial,  of  a  glaucous  or  slightly  purplish  tinge, 
seldom  above  6  inches  high,  with  fine  convolute  leaves.  Panicle  dense  and 
narrow,  1  to  2  inches  long,  Spikelets  about  2  lines  long,  the  outer  glumes 
pointed,  quite  concealing  the  small  flowering  ones.  These  are  remarkable 
for  their  awns,  which  are  jointed  in  the  middle,  with  a  tuft  of  minute  hairs 
at  the  joint,  and  slightly  thickened  towards  the  top,  the  whole  awn  not 
projecting  beyond  the  outer  glumes. 

In  sandy  situations,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  only 
known  for  certain  on  the  sandy  seacoasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in 
the  Channel  Islands.    M,  summer. 
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4.  Alra  preeoos,  Liim.    Barljr  Alra. 

A  slender,  densely  tnfted  annual,  3  to  6  inches  high,  with  short,  very 
fine  leaves.  Panicle  contracted,  J  to  1  inch  long.  Spikelets  rather  more 
than  a  line  long,  the  outer  glumes  very  scarious.  Flowering  glumes  small, 
cleft  at  the  top,  and  slightly  hardening,  as  in  Avena;  the  short,  hair-like 
awns  shortly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  glumes. 

In  sandy  and  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
western  Asia,  extending  into  Scandinavia,  but  not  far  to  the  north.  Gene- 
n^y  spread  over  Britain,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  Fl  spring, 

6.  Alra  oaryopli3rllea«  linn.    Silvery  Alra. 

{HaW-graBs.) 

A  slender,  graceful,  tufted  annual,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  with 
short,  fine  leaves,  as  in  A,  pr<Boox,  but  the  panicle  is  loose  and  spreading, 
with  long,  capillary  branches,  usually  in  threes,  often  occupying  half  the 
whole  height  of  the  plant.    Spikelets  and  glumes  as  in  A.  prtscox. 

In  sandy  and  hilly  pastures,  with  the  same  area  as  A,  praooXf  and  folly 
as  common  in  Britain.    Fl,  summer,  rather  early. 


XVm.  AVEKA.     OAT. 

Spikelets  several-flowered  (usually  with  8  to  5  flowers,  rarely  more,  or 
2  only),  in  a  loose  panicle.  CMumes  scarious,  at  least  at  the  top ;  the  outer 
empty  ones  lanceolate  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  flowering  one  smaller, 
2-cIeft  at  the  top,  each  lobe  tapering  into  a  point,  with  a  long,  twisted,  and 
bent  awn  on  the  back  of  the  glume.  The  terminal  glume  of  the  spikelet 
often  small  and  empty  or  rudimentary.  Axis  of  the  spikelet  hairy  under 
the  flowering  glumes. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  and  colder  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  or  in  the  higher  mountains  within  the  tropics. 

Annual.    Spikelets  hanging,  8  to  10  lines  long     .       .       .       .       .  1,  A./atm, 
Perennial.    Spikelets  erect  or  spreading. 

Spikelets  about  6  lines  long %  A,pratensi$. 

Spikelets  about  8  lines  long        ....  ...  3.  A.JUtvetoens. 

1.  Avena  fataa,  Linn.    IVUd  Oat. 

An  erect,  glabrous  annual,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  loose  panicle  of  large 
spikelets,  hanging  from  filiform  pedicels  of  unequal  length,  arranged  in 
alternate  buncSes  along  the  main  axis.  Outer  glumes  nearly  f  inch  long, 
pale-green  or  purplish,  tapering  to  a  thin,  scarious  point.  Flowering 
glumes  2  or  3,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  outer  ones,  of  a  firm  texture  at  the 
base,  and  covered  outside  with  long,  brown  hairs,  thin  and  cleft  at  the  top, 
each  lobe  tapering  into  a  short  point.  Awn  fully  twice  as  long  as  the 
spikelet,  twisted  at  the  base,  abruptly  bent  about  the  middle. 

A  conmion  weed  of  cultivation  in  all  corn  countries,  and  generally  con- 
fined to  cornfields,  so  that  its  origin  is  as  yet  doubtful,  but  probably  a  na- 
tive of  the  east  Mediterranean  region.  Abundant  in  Britain.  M.  with  the 
com, .  A  variety  with  the  fiowering  glumes  larger  and  more  like  the  outer 
ones,  hairy  only  below  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  2  almost  awn-like 
points,  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  A,  strigosa,  and  it  is  said 
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that  the  cultivated  Oat  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  readily  degene- 
ratiog  into  the  wild  form.    This,  however,  requires  further  proof. 

2.  Avena  pratensls,  Linn.    Perennial  Oat. 

An  erect  perennial,  with  a  tufted  or  shortly  creeping  rootstock,  1  to  1  ^ 
feet  high  with  narrow  leaves  in  dry  pastures,  but  in  rich  mountain  meadows 
attaining  often  3  feet  high,  the  leaves  then  broader,  with  much  flattened 
sheaths. ,  Panicle  either  slightly  compound  or  reduced  to  a  simple  raceme. 
Spikelets  erect,  usually  3-  or  4-flowered,  glabrous  and  shining.  Glumes  all 
-  scarious  at  the  top ;  tne  outermost  empty  one  about  6  lines  long,  tapering 
to  a  point;  the  second  similar  but  rather  longer;  the  flowering  ones  gradu- 
ally smaller,  shortly  cleft  at  the  point,  with  an  awn  on  the  back  fully  twice 
their  length. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  especially  in  hilly  districts,  throughout  Europe 
and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  "Widely  distributed  over  Bri- 
tain, but  not  very  common.  Fl.  summer^  rather  early.  Luxuriant  moun- 
tain specimens,  with  more  or  less  flattened  sheaths  to  the  leaves,  have  been 
distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  A,  alpina^  or,  when  very 
luxuriant,  as  A»  planiculmis,  A  more  marked  variety,  not  uncommon  in 
dry,  limestone  districts,  is  generally  distinguished  under  the  name  of  A, 
2>ubescens.  It  has  the  leaf-sheaths  more  or  less  downy,  rather  smaller 
spikelets,  and  the  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  between  the  florets  much 
longer. 

3.  Avena  flavescens,  Linn.    Tellow  Oat. 
{Trisetumf  Bab.  Man.) 

An  erect  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high.  Panicle  oblong,  3  to  6  inches 
long,  with  slender,  somewhat  spreading  branches  and  pedicels.  Spikelets 
erect,  shining,  and  often  of  a  yellowish  hue,  not  half  the  size  of  those  of 
A.  pratensis.  Glumes  all  scarious,  the  2  outer  empty  ones  very  unequal. 
Flowering  glumes  usually  4  or  6,  cleft  into  2  points ;  the  awn  twisted  and 
bent  as  in  the  last  two  species,  but  short,  and  very  fine  and  hair-like. 

In  rather  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  in  temperate  and  southern  Eur(^ 
and  Kussian  Asia,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  Fre- 
quent in  England,  much  less  so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  M.  summer.  Like 
A.  jpratensis,  it  varies  in  the  glabrous  or  hairy  leaf-sheaths,  and  in  the 
length  of  the  points  of  the  glumes. 


XIX.  AEEHENATHEETJM.    FALSE-OAT. 

A  single  species,  separated  from  Avena  as  having  the  lower  flower  of 
each  spikelet  male  only.  At  the  same  time,  a  minute  rudimentary  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  above  the  upper  flower  shows  its  general  affinity  with 
the  PoacecB,  not  with  the  Panicacea^  to  which  it  might  be  technically  re- 
ferred.   The  articulation  is  also  above  the  outer  glumes  as  in  Foacecs, 

1.  Arrbenatlierani  avenaceum,  Beauv.    Common  False-Oat. 

An  erect  Grass,  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  perennial  but  not  forming  large 
tufts.  Leaves  few  and  flaccid.  Panicle  narrow  and  loose,  6  or  8  inches 
long,  spreading  only  whilst  the  flowers  are  open.    Spikelets  3  to  4  lines 
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long,  2-flowered,  the  two  outer  empty  glumes  thin  and  pointed,  the  second 
nearly  as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  outermost  rather  i^orter.  The  lowest 
flowering  glume  has  a  flue  bent  awn  on  the  middle  of  the  back  about  twice 
its  own  length,  and  contains  stamens  only ;  the  upper  flower  is  perfect, 
with  a  minute  awn  near  the  top  of  the  glume  or  none  at  all. 

In  meadows,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.    Common  in  Britain.    Fl,  summer. 


XX.  HOLCTS.    HOLCUS. 

Panicle  somewhat  open,  but  with  numerous  crowded  spikelets,  all  2- 
flowered  ;  the  upper  flower  male  only,  its  glume  bearing  a  short  awn  ;  the 
lowest  hermaphrodite,  its  glume  usually  awnless.  Outer  glumes  boat^ 
shaped,  compressed,  enclosing  the  flowers.  Axis  of  the  spikelet  without 
hairs. 

A  genus  limited  by  most  botanists  to  the  two  European  species,  allied 
on  the  one  hand  to  Dtgraphis,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  presence  of  an 
upper  male  flower  and  the  want  of  the  rudimentary  scales  below  the 
perfect  one ;  on  the  other  to  Arrhenatherumt  but  with  a  dififerent  habit,  and 
the  male  flower  above,  not  below,  the  perfect  one. 

Outer  glumes  about  3  lines  long,  rather  obtuse,  concealing  the  awn      .    \,  H,  Umattu. 
Outer  glomes  nearly  3  lines  long,  very  pointed,  the  awn  projecting 

beyond  them ,    2,  H.  tnoUU. 

1.  BolouB  lanatus,  Linn.    Common  Bolous. 

A  perennial  Grass,  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  ascending  stems,  1  to 
2  feet  high,  more  or  less  clothed,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  a  very  short 
down,  which  gives  to  the  whole  plant  a  pale,  soft  appearance.  Panicle  2 
to  3  inches  long,  of  a  pale-whitish  colour  or  sometimes  reddish.  Outer 
glumes  about  2  lines  long,  obtuse,  but  often  bearing  a  short  point  just 
below  the  tip.  Lowest  flowering  glume  awnless,  smooth  and  shining ;  the 
upper  one  thinner,  its  awn  seldom  reaching  the  length  of  the  outer  glumes. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  pro- 
bably Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  One  of  the  commonest 
British  Grasses.    FL  all  summer, 

2.  Bolous  mollis,  Linn.     Soft  Bolcus. 

Very  near  H.  lanahcs,  and  by  some  considered  as  a  mere  variety.  It 
is  not  generally  so  downy,  although  the  hairs  on  the  joints  are  rather  more 
conspicuous,  the  spikelets  are  larger,  the  outer  glumes  taper  to  a  fine  point, 
and  the  awn  of  the  upper  flowering  glume  usually  projects  beyond  the 
outer  ones. 

In  similar  situations  with  H,  lanatus,  and  with  nearly  the  same  geo- 
graphical area,  but  much  less  common.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain, 
but  certainly  not  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  very  rare.     Fl,  summer. 


XXI.  CYNODON.    CYNODON. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  awnless,  sessile  along  one  side  of  the  simple,  spike- 
like branches  of  the  panicle,  which  all  proceed  from  nearly  the  same  point, 
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SO  as  to  appear  digitate.  At  the  base  of  the  palea  is  a  small  bristle  or 
prolongation  of  the  axis,  sometimes  bearing  a  very  minute  rudimentary 
glume. 

A  genus  of  yery  few  species,  perhaps  all  varieties  of  a  single  one, 
readily  known  by  the  digitate  spikes  from  all  British  G-rasses  except  the 
Digitaria  set  of  PanicumSf  and  fiom  them  by  the  spikelets  arranged  singly, 
not  in  pairs,  along  the  spikes. 

1.  Cynodon  Baotjloiiv  Fers.    Creeping  Cynodon- 

A  low,  prostrate  Grass,  often  creeping  and  rooting  to  a  great  extent ;  the 
flowering  stems  shortly  ascending,  with  short  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green. 
Panicle  of  3  to  5  slender  spikes,  each  1  to  1^  inches  long.  Spikelets  less 
than  a  line  long ;  the  outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  open,  narrow,  and  pointed, 
flowering  glume  rather  longer  and  much  broader,  becoming  hardened  when 
in  fruit,  smooth  on  the  sides,  rather  rough  on  the  keel  and  edges. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  very  common  in 
southern  Europe  and  in  all  hot  countries,  extending  more  sparingly  into 
northern  France  and  central  G-ermany.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  stations 
on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England.    FL  summer  and  autumn. 


XXn.  SPAETIHA.    SPABTINA. 

Spikelets  1 -flowered,  much  flattened,  and  awnless,  sessile  along  one  side 
of  the  simple  branches  of  a  long,  spike-like  panicle.  Glumes  long  and 
narrow,  strongly  keeled,  the  palea  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowering 
glume. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  American,  and  almost  conflned  to  seacoasts. 

1.  Spartlna  stiicta,  Sm.     Cord  Spartina. 

(Cordgrass,*) 

A  stiff,  erect  Grass,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  rather  short.,  erect 
leaves,  flat  excepting  at  the  top  when  fresh,  the  edges  always  rolled  in- 
wards when  dry.  *  Panicle  3  or  4  inches  long,  consisting  of  from  2  to  4 
erect,  spike-like  branches ;  spikelets  arranged  alternately  in  two  rows  along 
these  branches,  sessile  in  a  groove  on  the  axis,  all  erect  but  turning  to  one 
side,  each  spikelet  6  to  8  fines  long.  Glumes  thin  but  stiff,  pointed  or 
rather  obtuse ;  the  first  empty  one  3  or  4  lines  long ;  the  second  about  half 
an  inch,  and  often  hairy ;  the  flowering  glume  similar  hut  scarcely  so  long ; 
the  palea  again  rather  longer.  The  smell  of  the  whole  plant  is  strong  and 
disagreeable. 

In  muddy  salt-marshes,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  common  in 
North  America,  less  so  in  western  Europe,  and  very  local  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  well  as  the  North  Sea.  In  Britain,  only  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  England.  FL  summer  and  autumn,  A  luxuriant  variety, 
with  long  leaves,  long  slender  spikes,  and  nearly  glabrous  glumes,  has  been 
described  as  a  species  under  the  names  of  8,  glabra  or  8.  altemifloray  but 
in  North  America,  where  it  is  frequent,  it  passes  gradually  into  the  more 

*  The  name  of  Cordgrcus  would,  however,  be  more  appropriately  restricted  to  the 
south  European  Lygeum  Sparfum. 
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common  form.    In  Britain,  this  rarietj  has  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Hampebire,  near  Southampton. 


XXm.  LEPTUBU8.    LEPTUEUS. 

Snikelets  1 -flowered  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  2-flowered),  awnlesSjin- 
■ertea  singly  in  notches  on  alternate  sides  of  a  simple  slender  spike,  the 
axis  jointed  at  each  notch.  Outer  glumes  2,  hard  and  ribbed;  flowering 
glume  or  glumes  very  thin.  Stamens  3  and  styles  2,  as  in  most  genera  of 
Orasaes, 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  seacoast  plants,  widely  dispersed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

1.  Aeptusiift  Inonnratiuiv  Trin.    Curved  Aeptunui. 

An  annual,  decumbent  and  much  branched  at  the  base;  the  flowering 
stems  curred  upwards  or  erect,  a  few  inches,  or  when  very  luxuriant^ 
nearly  a  foot  high,  with  short  flne  leaves,  the  uppermost  one  dose  under 
the  flowers.  Spke  2  to  4  inches  long,  usually  curved ;  the  spikelets  im- 
bedded as  it  were  in  the  axis,  which  breaks  off  readily  at  every  notch. 
Outer  glumes  about  2  lines  long,  stiff  and  pointed,  with  strong  green  ribs ; 
the  flowering  glome  and  palea  rather  shorter,  of  a  very  delicate  transpa- 
rent texture. 

In  salt-marshes  and  maritime  sands  and  pastures,  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe ;  abundant  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  extending  eastward  to 
the  Caspian  and  northward,  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  it  occurs 
on  the  snores  of  England,  Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  but  is  not  gene- 
rally common.    Fl,  summer. 


XXIV.  HABDUS.    NABD. 

A  single  species,  differing  from  all  other  genera  of  British  Grasses  in 
the  very  simple  structure  of  its  spikelets. 

1.  War  das  striotav  Linn.    Common  Ward. 

(Matgrass,) 

A  densely  tufted,  erect,  wiry  perennial,  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  flne,  but  very  stiff  and  bristle-like.  Spikelets  1 -flowered,  sessile, 
alternately  arranged  in  2  rows  on  one  side  of  an  erect,  slender,  simple  spike, 
often  assuming  a  purplish  hue.  Each  spikelet  has  a  single  narrow  glume, 
3  or  4  lines  long,  ending  in  a  fine  point,  and  enclosing  a  palea,  3  stamens, 
and  a  simple  style. 

On  moors,  heaths,  and  hilly  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe 
and  Kussian  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to 
the  Caucasus.    Common  in  Britain.    M.  summer. 


XXV.   ELYMTTS.    LYMEGRASS. 

Spikelets  2-  to  4-flowered,  awnless,  sessile  in  pairs  (or,  in  exotic  species, 

3  or  4  together)  in  the  notches  of  a  simple  spike. 
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A  small  genus,  spread  over  the  temperate  and  cooler  parts  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  differing  from  Hordetm  in  that  all  the  spikelets  contain 
more  than  one  flower. 

1.  Slymns  arenarlns*  Linn.    Sand  Aymegrrass. 

{Lymegrass,) 

A  stiff,  glaucous  perennial,  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  a  long  creeping  root- 
stock.  Leaves  stiff,  rolled  inwards  on  the  edges,  ending  in  a  hard  point. 
Spike  sometimes  rather  dense,  3  or  4  inches  long,  sometimes  lengthening  to 
8  or  9  inches,  with  the  spikelets  in  rather  distant  pairs,  each  containing  3 
or  4  flowers.  Q-lumes  lanceolate,  stiff,  downy  or  rarely  glabrous ;  the  outer 
ones  8  or  9  lines  long,  and  very  pointed ;  the  flowering  ones  gradually 
shorter,  broader,  and  less  pointed. 

In  maritime  sands,  common  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  more  local  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  hotter  cli- 
mates, and  occurring  occasionally  in  inland  central  Europe.  Extends  all 
round  the  British  Isles,  but  more  frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
Fl.  summer,  A  singular  variety,  with  the  spike  much  elongated,  the  spike- 
lets distant,  and  the  glumes  often  enlarged,  in  which  also  tl^e  whole  spike  is 
abruptly  bent  down,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of 
E,  ffeniculatus.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
Scandinavia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  gathered  formerly  on  the  Thames 
below  Gravesend. 


XXVI.  HOEDETTM.    BARLEY. 

Spikelets  3  together,  sessile  on  alternate  notches  of  a  simple  spike,  1 
or  2  of  them  consisting  each  of  2  glumes,  either  empty  or  with  male  or 
rudimentary  flowers,  the  2  or  1  others  containing  each  1  perfect  flower ;  the 
empty  glumes  of  the  3  spikelets  often  reduced  to  mere  awns,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  involucre  round  the  flowering  glume. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  dispersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  chiefly  in  maritime  districts,  and  rare  in  the  tropics.  The 
origin  of  the  2  or  3  cultivated  species  has  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

Flowers  of  the  2  lateral  spikelets  perfect ;  of  the  central  one  male,  or 

rudimentary,  or  none 1.  H.  sylvaHcum, 

Flowers  of  the  central  spikelet  perfect ;  of  the  lateral  ones  male,  or 
radimentary,  or  none. 
Outer  glumes  of  all  the  spikelets  awn-like  from  the  base  ...    2.  H.praterue. 
Outer  glumes  of  the  central  spikelet  lanceolate,  and  ciliate  at  the 

base;  of  the  others  awn-like  from  the  base 3.  ff.murinum. 

Outer  glumes  of  all  the  spikelets  slightly  dilated  at  the  base,  not 

dilate,  and  one  of  each  lateral  sp£b:elet  broader  than  the  rest    .    4.  H,  marUimum. 

1.  Bordemn  sylTatioiim»  Huds.    IVood  Barley. 

An  erect  perennial,  about  2  feet  high,  with  flat  leaves,  usually  hairy  on 
the  sheaths.  Spike  cylindrical,  not  very  dense,  about  3  inches  long.  The 
central  spikelet  of  each  notch  is  reduced  to  2  narrow-linear  glumes,  either 
quite  empty  or  rarely  containing  a  rudimentary  or  male  flower,  the  2  lateral 
spikelets  have  each  1  perfect  flower,  and  sometimes  a  second,  either  rudi- 
mentary or  male  ;  the  outer  glumes  like  those  of  the  cen'rtil  spikelet,  but 
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rather  broader  and  longer,  and  placed  side  by  side  ;  the  flowering  glume 
shorter,  bat  terminating  in  a  long  awn. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  in  central  and  soathem  Europe,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  to  southern  Scandinayia.  In  Britain, 
not  rare  in  some  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  but  not 
found  in  Scotland,  and  only  near  Dublin,  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Bordeum  pratense*  Huds.    Meadow  Barley* 

An  erect  or  decumbent  annual  or  perennial,  often  2  feet  high,  and  tufted 
or  bulbous  at  the  base.  Leaves  glabrous  and  rather  narrow.  Spike  1^  to 
2  inches  long,  close  and  cyiindrical.  To  each  notch  are  3  pairs  of  awn-like 
rough  glumes ;  within  the  central  pair  is  a  flowering  glume,  lanceolate,  but 
completely  rolled  round  the  flower,  and  tapering  into  an  awn  as  long  as 
itself ;  within  each  of  the  2  lateral  pairs  is  usually  an  inner  glume  smaller 
than  the  central  one,  either  empty  or  enclosing  a  male  or  rudimentaiy 
flower. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  ex- 
tending eastward  all  across  Russian  Asia  and  northward  to  southern  Scan- 
dinavia. Frequent  in  England,  very  local  in  Ireland,  and  scarcely  extend- 
ing into  Scotland.    Fl,  early  summer, 

3.  Bordeum  mnrlmmit  Linn.    IVall  Barley. 

A  rather  coarse,  tufted  €hrass,  the  stems  decumbent  at  the  base,  1  to  2 
feet  long.  Leaves  often  hairy.  Spike  dense  and  cylindrical,  3  or  4  inches 
long,  thickly  beset  with  the  long  rough  awns.  Outer  glumes  of  the  3  spike- 
lets  all  awn-like,  but  those  of  the  central  spikelet  somewliat  broader  at  the 
base  and  ciliute.  Inner  glume  of  each  spikelet  lanceolate  and  rolled  in- 
wards at  thd  base,  ending  in  a  long  awn ;  that  of  the  central  spikelet  en- 
closing a  perfect  flower,  and  a  short  awn-like  empty  glume  at  the  back  of 
the  palea ;  those  of  the  lateral  ones  empty  or  with  a  very  imperfect  male 
flower. 

In  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia,  and  now 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Frequent  in  the  greater  part  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  or  local  in  Scotland.    Fl,  all  ewmmer, 

4.  Bordemn  marltUnniiiy  With.    Sea  Barley. 

Very  near  H.  murinum,  but  smaller  and  somewhat  glaucous,  the  spikes 
smaller,  with  shorter  awns,  the  3  pairs  of  outer  glumes  all  lanceolate  at 
the  base  but  not  ciliate,  and  one  of  each  of  the  lateral  pairs  a  little  broader 
than  the  others. 

On  the  seacoasts  of  western  Europe,  and  all  round  the  Mediterranean, 
extending  northward  to  Denmark,  but  not  into  the  Baltic.  Abundant  on 
several  of  the  English  coasts,  but  a  very  doubtful  inhabitant  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland.    FL  summer. 


XXVn.  AOBOFYBUX.    AGROPYRUM. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in  each  notch  of  a 
simple  spike,  the  side  of  the  spikelet  or  edge  of  the  glumes  being  next  the 
axis  of  the  spike.    Outer  empty  glumes  2,  similar  to  the  flowering  ones. 
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The  genus  consists  of  few  species,  all  perennials,  -widely  spread  over 
1 1  temperate  regions  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 
They  were  in  the  first  edition,  as  in  many  Floras,  included  in  Tnticum^  a 
genus  founded  on  the  cultivated  Wheats,  all  annuals,  supposed  to  have  been 
of  Oriental  origin.  These  are  certainly  allied  to  Agropyrumt  but,  it  is 
believed,  still  nearer  so  to  Mgylopa^  a  Mediterranean  genus  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Wheats. 

Kootstock  creeping 1.  ^1.  repent, 

Ko  creeping  rootstock 2,  A.  caninum, 

1.  AflTopjmm  repeiw,  Beauv.    Couota  Agropjmm. 

A  perennial,  with  an  extensively  creeping  rootstock,  and  stiflF,  ascend- 
ing or  erect  stems,  1  to  2  or  even  3  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant  varying 
£rom  a  bright  green  to  a  pale  glaucous  colour.  Spikelets  8  to  10  or  more, 
at  regular  distances  on  alternate  sides  of  a  spike  varying  from  2  or  3 
inches  to  twice  that  length,  each  one  containing  5  or  6  flowers.  Glumes 
all  alike  in  shape,  narrow  and  stiff,  marked  with  5  or  more  nerves,  and 
usually  pointed  or  terminating  in  an  awn,  sometimes  exceedingly  short, 
sometimes  as  long  as  the  glume  itself;  the  outer  empty  glumes  about  4 
lines  long;  the  flowering  ones  gradually  shorter,  with  less  prominent 
nerves ;  the  terminal  one  usually  small  and  empty  or  quite  rudimentary. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  summer,  Triticum  junceum  and  T,  laamm, 
Brit.  Fl.  (21  acutum  and  T,  pungens,  Bab.  Man.)  appear  to  be  merely  a 
maritime  variety  of  the  same  species,  much  stiffer  and  more  glaucous,  with 
the  leaves  almost  pungent,  and  the  glumes  often  obtuse.  It  is  frequent  on 
seacoasts  throughout  the  range  of  the  common  A,  repenSf  and  has  been  often 
observed  to  pass  gradually  into  it. 

2.  Agrropjrum  oaninoniy  Beauv.    Fibrous  JLgropyrum. 

In  the  structure  of  the  spikelets  and  their  arrangement,  this  species 
closely  resembles  A.  repens,  but  the  stems  are  tufted,  without  any  creeping 
rootstock,  more  leafy,  and  not  so  glaucous.  Glumes  rather  thinner,  with  5 
very  prominent  ribs,  and  terminating  in  a  rather  long  awn;  the  outer 
•  empty  ones  usually  smaller  than  the  flowering  ones,  with  shorter  awns, 
and  often  only  3  ribs. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Generally  distri- 
buted over  Britain,  but  not  very  common.    Fl,  mmraer. 


XXVIII.   LOLITTM.    LOLIUM. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in  each  notch  of 
the  simple  spike,  the  edge  of  the  spikelet  (or  the  backs  of  the  glumes  of 
one  row)  next  the  axis  of  the  spike.  One  or  rarely  2  outer  glumes  empty, 
differing  but  little  from  the  flowering  ones. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  some  of  them  found  also,  either  indigenous  or  perhaps 
introduced,  in  the  southerR  hemisphere,  and  even  within*  the  tropics. 
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Onter  glome  shorter  than  the  spikdet.    Awng  short  or  none     .       .    1.  Z.  pereant. 
Outer  glome  m  long  as  or  longer  than  the  spUcelet.    Some  of  the 

glomes  with  awns  as  long  as  themselves 2.  L,  temulentvm. 

1.  XK^limn  perenne,  Linn.    Byegmuis  Xk>Uiiiii. 

An  erect,  or  slightlj  decumbent  Grass,  either  annual  or  often  lasting  for 
several  years,  1  to  2  feet  high,  leafy  only  in  the  lower  part.  Spike  6  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  the  spikelets  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Outer  glumes  of  the  lateral  spikelets  empty,  stiff,  and  strongly  nerved, 
usually  much  laiger  than  the  others,  yet  seldom  attaining  6  lines  and 
never  so  long  as  the  whole  spikelet.  Flowering  glumes  8  to  16  or  even 
more,  obtuse  or  pointed,  or  sometimes  ending  in  a  short  awn.  In  the  ter- 
minal spikelet  the  second  glume  is  usually  empty,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  lateral  spikelets. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bos- 
sian  Asia,  except  the  ex^me  north,  and  naturalist  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl.  the  whole  season. .  It  varies  much  in 
duration,  and  in  the  precise  shape  and  proportion  of  the  glumes,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  awns.  The  Italian  Byegtass  {L,  italicum^ 
Braun),  now  much  imported  from  the  Continent,  is  a  variety  raised  by 
cultivation,  most  probably  from  seeds  originally  exported  from  England. 
In  rich  meadows  abnormal  varieties,  or  rather,  luxuriant  states,  occur 
occasionally  with  a  branched  spike,  or  with  an  increased  number  of  vari- 
ously deformed  empty  glumes. 

2.  &olliim  temnlentiim,  Linn.      Bamel  Xiolium. 

Closely  allied  to  L.  perenne^  but  the  root  is  always  annual,  the  outer 
glume  of  the  spikelets  usually  as  long  as  the  spikelet  itself,  the  flowering 
glumes  shorter  and  broader  than  in  L.  perenne,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
have  an  awn  longer  than  themselves. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central 
Asia,  extending  more  or  less  into  northern  Europe  as  a  weed  of  cultivation, 
and  as  such  generally  dispersed  over  Britain,  although  not  common.  Fi. 
summer.    The  Tares  of  Scripture  are  supposed  to  refer  to  this  species. 


XXIX.  BBACHYPODITTM.     FALSE-BEOME. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  long,  in  a  single  spike  as  in  Agropyrum,  but 
not  so  much  flattened  as  in  that  genus,  and  not  quite  so  closely  sessile,  the 
axis  of  the  spike  not  being  indented  to  receive  them,  yet  not  so  distinctly 
stalked  as  in  Festuca, 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  chiefly  from  the  temperate  re^ons  of  the 
old  world,  and  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  Agtopyrum^  Festuca,  and 
BromuSf  with  one  or  other  of  which  genera  they  have  often  been  united. 

Awns  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  flowering  glumes.    Spikelets 

usually  drooping 1.  2?.  tjflvatkfim. 

Awns  shorter  than  the  flowering  glumes.  Spikelets  erect  or  nearly  so    2.  B,  pinnatum, 

1.  Braolisrpodium  lylTattcnin,  Beauv.     Slender  Falae-Brome. 

A  rath(r  slender,  erect  Grass,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  perennial  tuft, 
and  slightly  creeping  rootstock.      Leaves  flat,  and  rather  long.      Spikelets 
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usually  6  or  7  in  a  loose  spike,  more  or  less  drooping,  or  rarely  erect,  each 
one  attaining  an  inch  or  even  more  in  length,  nearly  cylindrical  when 
young,  and  flattened  when  in  fruit,  containing  from  8  to  twice  that  nnmber 
of  flowers.  Glumes  glabrous  or  pubescent,  the  outer  ones  pointed,  the 
flowering  ones  ending  in  an  awn,  usually  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
glume  itself.    Falea  fringed  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  edges. 

In  woods,  hedges,  and  thickets,  throughout  Europe,  and  central  and 
Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  England  and  Ireland, 
more  scarce  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.    FL  mmrrier, 

2.  Braclisrpodium  pinnatam,  Linn.    Beatb  False-Brome. 

Perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  5.  sylvaticum^  growing  in  more  open  situa- 
tions. The  rootstock  is  more  creeping,  the  spikelets  more  erect,  the 
flowering  glmnes  rather  smaller,  and  more  open,  and  the  awn  is  very  much 
shorter. 

In  pastures  and  stony  wastes,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  range 
as  B,  sylvaticumf  but  not  extending  so  far  north,  and  more  common  in 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  In  Britain,  scattered  over  the  eastern  and 
central  counties  of  England,  but  unknown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Fl, 
awmmer 


XXX.  BEOMUS.    BEOME. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  rather  large,  erect  or  drooping,  in  a  branched, 
loose,  or  compact  panicle.  Outer  glumes  unequal,  usually  keeled  and  awn- 
less.  Flowering  glumes  longer,  rounded  on  the  back,  scarious  at  the  edges, 
"with  an  awn  inserted  just  below  the  notched  or  cleft  summit.  Palea  ciliate 
on  the  nerves.  Ovary  usually  hairy,  the  style  inserted  on  one  side  of  the 
summit. 

A  considerable  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
chiefly  in  the  old  world,  with  a  few  American  or  southern  species.  It  is 
also  a  natural  one  if  made  to  include  B.  gigantei^,  referred  by  some  to 
Festuca  on  account  of  the  glabrous  ovary  and  more  central  style.  By 
others  the  species  here  included  are  distributed  into  two,  three,  or  four 
distinct  genera. 

Ilowering  glmnes  oblong,  turgid.    Outer  ones  distinctly  nerved      ,    6.  B.  arvensU. 
Flowering  glumes  narrow-lanceolate.    Outer  ones  obscurely  nerved. 
Flowering  glumes  about  3  lines  long.    Ovary  glabrous         .       ,    7.  B.  giganteus. 
Flowering  glumes  5  lines  long  or  more.    Ovary  hairy. 
Awns  shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  glumes.    Leaf-sheaths 
with  long  hairs. 

Panicle  loose  and  drooping 2.  B.  atper. 

Panicle  compact  and  erect 1.  B,  erectus. 

Awns  longer  than  the  glumes.  Leaves  softly  downy  or  glabrous. 

Fanide  10063  and  drooping 8.  B,  sterUis, 

Panicle  compact  and  erect. 
Spikelets,  together  with  the  awns,  more  than  3  inches  long    4.  B.  mascimui. 
Spikelets  with  the  awns  not  2  inches  long   .       .       .       .    5.  i?.  tnadritentis. 

1.  Bromus  erectusy  Linn.     Tfprlglit  Brome. 

An  erect  perennial,  2  feet  high  or  more,  with  a  slightly  creeping  root- 
stock.  Leaves  narrower  than  in  most  Bromes,  especiaUy  the  radical  ones, 
wi^h  a  few  long  hairs  on  their  sheaths.  Panide  about  3  to  6  inches  long, 
much  more  compact  than  in  B,  steriliSy  the  branches  erect,  or  nearly  so. 
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SpikeleU  not  numerous,  i  to  1^  inches  long,  containing  6  to  10  ur  even 
more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes  lanceolate,  with  closely  appressed  hairs 
on  the  back,  the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent,  the  awn  straight,  and 
scarcely  half  its  length. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Eoiope  to  the 
Caucasus,  extending  northward  into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  southern  and  eastern  England,  very  local  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.    Fl,  summer, 

2.  Bromnft  asper,  Linn.    Balry  Brome. 

An  annual,  or  sometimes  perennial,  3  to  5  or  even  6  feet  high.  Leaves 
long  and  flat  with  long,  spreading  or  reflexed  hairs  on  their  sheaths. 
Panicle  loose,  with  long,  drooping  branches,  bearing  a  few  loose  spikelets, 
each  above  an  inch  long,  containing  6  to  10  or  more  flowers,  flowering 
glumes  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  hairy  or  glabrous,  with  a  straight^  fine 
awn,  shorter  than  the  glume  itself. 

In  hedges  and  thickets,  and  on  the  edges  of  woods,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  northwiud  to 
southern  Scandinavia.  Froquent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer. 

8.  Bronms  sterlUs*  Linn.    Barren  Brome. 

An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  rather  more ;  the  leaves 
softly  downy,  but  less  so  than  in  B.  wtvensis.  Panicle  6  inches  long  or 
more,  with  numerous  more  or  less  drooping  branches,  many  of  them  as 
long  as  the  spikelets  or  longer.  Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  with  6  to  8  or 
more  flowers,  attaining  more  than  2  inches  in  length,  including  their  awns. 
Flowering  glumes  rough  on  the  back,  distinctly  7-nerv6d,  with  a  straight 
awn  much  longer  than  the  glume  itself. 

In  moist  places,  on  waysides,  etc.,  throughout  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.    Fl.  summer,  commencing  early. 

4.  Bromnft  nuudmnsv  Pesf.    Great  Brome. 

Very  near  B.  stertiis,  but  the  panicle  is  more  erect  and  compact^  only  a 
few  of  the  branches  attaining  tiie  length  of  the  spikelets  without  their 
awns,  and  the  flowering  glumes  are  longer  and  broader,  with  yeiy  long 
awns,  the  whole  spikelet,  including  the  awns,  being  dften  3^  inches  long. 

A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  which  appears  to  have  established 
itself  in  Jersey.    Fl.  early  summer. 


6.  Bromiis  madritensis,  Linn.    Compaet  Brome. 

(B.  diandruSf  Bab.  Man.) 

A  much  smaller  plant  than  B.  sterilis,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  less 
downy,  and  with  narrower  leaves.  Panicle  erect  or  nearly  so,  very  com- 
pact, and  often  of  a  purplish  tint,  the  branches  much  shorter  than  the 
spikelets.  Awns  as  m  the  last  two  species,  lunger  than  the  flowering 
glumes ;  but  the  whole  spikelet,  including  the  awns,  is  seldom  2  inches  long. 
The  flowers  have,  like  other  Bromes,  sometimes  only  2  stamens. 

On  roadsides,  and  in  waste  places,  throughout  southern  Europe,  extend- 
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ing  up  the  west  coasts  to  the  English  Channel.      In  Britain,  only  in  the 
southern  counties  of  En^nd,  and  in  Tipperary  county,  Ireland.    Fl,  early 


6.  Bromus  arrensiSy  Linn.    Field  Brome. 

{B,  commutatus,  Brit.  Fl.  Serrqfalcus  (4  species),  Bab.  Man.) 
An  erect  annual  or  biennial,  varying  much  in  size,  from  1  to  2  or  3  feet 
high,  more  or  less  softly  downy,  or  sometimes  quite  glabrous.  Panicle 
sometimes  small,  slender,  elongated  or  compact,  and  nearly  erect,  but  more 
frequently  more  or  less  drooping,  yet  never  so  large  nor  so  loose  as  in  B, 
asper  and  B,  sterilis ;  and  amidst  all  its  variations,  the  species  is  always 
distinguished  from  the  four  preceding  ones  by  its  short,  oblong  or  ovoid, 
turgid  flowering  glumes,  3  to  4  lines  long,  and  more  closely  pa&ed,  giving 
a  broader  and  fuller  shape  to  the  spikelet.  Awn  slender,  usually  about 
the  length  of  the  glumes,  straight,  or  spreading  when  dry,  but  not  in 
so  marked  a  manner  as  in  the  south  European  B,  squarrosvs,  said  to  have 
appeared  occasionally  in  our  cornfields. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  meadows,  and  pastures,  throughout 
Surope  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
F%,  the  whole  aeaaon,  especially  spring  and  early  summer.  Many  of  the 
forms  assumed  by  this  ubiquitous  species,  difficult  as  they  are^  to  distin- 
guish, and  passing  gradually  one  into  another,  have  been  universally 
recognized  as  species,  although  with  characters  very  differently  marked  out 
by  diflferent  authors.    The  most  prominent  among  the  British  ones  are : — 

a.  B.  secalinus,  A  tall  cornfield  variety,  with  a  loose,  more  or  less 
drooping  panicle,  the  fiowers  not  so  closely  imbricated,  becoming  quite  dis- 
tinct and  spreading  when  in  fruit,  most  of  these  differences  arising  from 
being  cultivated  with  the  com. 

b.  B.  rnollis.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  in  open,  waste  places,  with 
a  more  erect  panicle,  either  short  and  compact,  or  long  and  slender,  and 
the  whole  plant  softly  downy. 

c.  B,  racemosus.    Like  the  last  variety,  but  much  more  glabrous. 

d.  B,  muliiflorus,  includes  either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  when  the 
flowers  are  more  numerous  than  usual  in  the  spikelet. 

7.  Bromus  grlgranteus,  Linn.    Tall  Brome. 

{Festuca,  Brit.  Fl.) 

An  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  a  long,  loose,  more 
or  less  drooping  panicle,  much  resembling  B.  asper^  but  known  at  once  by 
the  smaller  spikelet^  and  slender  awns.  The  spikelets,  without  the  awns, 
are  7  or  8  lines  long,  and  contain  from  3  to  6  flowers.  Outer  glumes  un- 
equal, the  lowest  1 -nerved,  the  second  3-nerved.  Flowering  glumes  lan- 
ceolate, almost  nerveless,  about  3  lines  long ;  the  fine  awn  fully  twice  that 
length,  usually  inserted  a  little  below  the  tip,  as  in  Bronms,  Ovary  gla- 
brous, as  in  Festuca. 

In  hedges  and  woods,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north.  In  Britain,  not  generally  as  common  as  B,  asper, 
and  still  less  in  Scotland.    Fl,  summer. 


XXXI.   FESTTTCA.    FESCUE. 
Spikelets  seTeral-flowered,  usually  numerous,  in  a  compact  or  slightly 
spreading  panicle  (in  ope  variety  reduced  tO  a  simple  spike).  Outer  glumes 
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imeqnal,  keeled.  Flowering  glumes  lanceolate,  convex  on  the  back,  pointed 
or  tapering  into  an  awn,  scarcely  searious  at  the  edges.  Ovary  glabrous, 
rarely  downy,  with  the  styles  terminal.  Grain  usually  adnate  to  the 
palea. 

A  genus  widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
numerous  in  forms  if  not  in  species.  It  differs  from  Poa  only  in  iSie  longer, 
more  pointed,  or  awned  glumes ;  from  Bromus  in  the  inflorescence,  in  the 
more  terminal  points  or  awns,  the  edges  of  the  glumes  less  scarions  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  extended  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  awn,  as 
well  as  in  the  glabrous  ovary  and  more  terminal  styles  of  most  of  the 
species. 

AwQg  none,  or  not  above  a  line  long. 
Leavee,  at  least  the  radical  ones,  subulate  and  almost  cylindrical. 

Stems  seldom  3  feet  high I,  F.  ovim. 

Leaves  fiat.    Stems  3  to  6  feet  high. 
^)ikelets  8-  to  5-flowered.    Outer  glomes  linear.    Flowering 

glumes  narrow 9,  F.  splvatiea. 

Spikelets  ft-  to  10-flowered.    Outer  glumes  lanceolate.    Flower- 
ing glumes  broadly  lanceolate 3.  /*.  elatior. 

Awns  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  glumes. 
Panicle  loose  and  spreading.    Stem  8  to  4  feet       ....    Brormu  giganteus. 
Panicle  one-sided,  narrow  and  compact  or  spikelike.    Stems  an- 
nual, under  a  foot  high. 
Outer  glumes  narrow,  the  lowest  1  to  3  lines,  tl^  second  8  to  8 

lines  long 4.  f  .  Mywnu. 

Lowest  glume  a  minute  scale,  the  second  lanceolate,  4  to  6  lines 

long 0*  ^-  WKlglumU. 

1.  Festnea  owlna.    Slieep's  Feseue. 

A  denselv  tufted  or  more  rarely  shortly  creeping  perennial,  6  inches  to 
near  2  feet  high.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  very  narrow,  and  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  few  stem  ones  more  rarely  flattened.  Panicle  rather  compact 
and  slightly  one-sided,  from  1^  to  4  inches  long.  Spikelets  smaller  than 
in  F.  elatior ;  the  glumes  narrower,  glabrous  or  downy,  very  faintly  nerved, 
and  almost  always  bearing  a  flne  point  or  awn  about  a  line  long. 

In  hilly  pastures,  most  abundant  in  dry,  open  situations,  more  rarely  in 
moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America  and  Kew  Zea- 
land. Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  summer.  It  mountain  pastures  it  is  very 
apt  to  become  vivvparotta^  the  glumes  becoming  elongated  and  leaf-like,  and 
this  state  has  been  considered  as  a  species,  under  t£e  name  of  F,  invipara. 
Besides  which  Uie  following,  among  the  British  varieties,  are  sometimes 
nmked  as  species : — 

a.  Common  F,  ovma.  Stem  not  a  foot  high,  with  dense  tufts  of  subu- 
late leaves.    In  dry,  hilly  pastures. 

b.  F.  duritueula.  Taller  but  tufted,  the  radical  leaves  subulate,  one 
or  two  stem  ones  usually  flattened.  In  moister  and  more  luxuriant  pas- 
tures. 

c.  F,  sabuUoola  (or  sometimes  F,  rubra).  Bootstock  more  or  less  creep- 
ing, all  the  leaves  subulate.  In  light  sandy  or  loose  stony  places,  attaining 
sometimes,  especially  near  the  sea,  above  2  feet  in  height. 

2.  Festnoa  elatior,  Linn.    Meadow  Fesone. 

A  perennial,  varying  from  about  2  to  4  or  6  feet  in  height,  either  tufted  or 
with  a  shortly  creeping  rootstock.   Leaves  flat,  but  varyiig  much  in  breadth. 
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Panicle  sometimes  reduced  to  a  simple  spike*  with  almost  sessile,  distant 
spikelets,  more  frequently  branched,  but  always  erect  and  narrow,  from  5 
or  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  long.  Spikelets  6  lines  to  near  an  inch  long,  con- 
taining firom  5  to  10  or  eyen  more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes,  when  the 
panicle  is  nearly  simple,  rather  broad,  scarious  at  the  eilge,  scarcely 
pointed,  and  distinctly  5-ribbed ;  but  the  more  the  panicle  is  branched  the 
narrower  and  more  pointed  are  the  glumes,  with  less  distinct  ribs,  and 
sometimes  with  a  distinct  but  exceedingly  short  awn. 

In  meadows  and  moist  pastures,  on  banks  and  riversides,  throughout 
Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain. Fl,  8ummer,  rather  early.  The  three  most  marked  British  forms, 
often  considered  as  species,  but  now  generally  admitted  to  be  mere  varieties, 
are  the  following : — 

a.  F,  Idiacea,  Spikelets  almost  sessile,  in  a  simple  spike.  Grows  with 
the  conmion  form,  always  passing  gradually  into  it, 

b.  F,  jpratensis.  Panicle  slightly  branched  but  close.  In  meadows  and 
pastures. 

c.  F.  aruncUnacea.  A  taUer,  often  reed-like  plant,  with  broader  leaves, 
the  panicle  more  branched  and  spreading.  On  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  wet 
places,  especially  near  the  sea. 

3.  Festnoa  sylTattoa*  Vill.    &eed  Feseue. 

A  tall,  reed-like  perennial,  with  rather  broad,  flat  leaves,  and  a  rather 
compact  panicle,  4  to  6  inches  long.  Spikelets  numerous,  smaller  even  than 
in  F,  ovinaj  seldom  containing  more  than  4  or  5  flowers.  Outer  glumes 
much  narrower  than  in  the  two  preceding  species,  and  often  almost  subidate. 
Flowering  glumes  about  2  lines  long,  tapering  into  a  flne  point,  but  not 
distinctly  awned. 

In  mountain  woods,  in  central  Europe,  &om  central  France  and  northern 
Italy  to  southern  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  to  the  Russian  frontier.  In 
Britain,  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  area,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, more  prevalent  in  northern  than  in  southern  England,  but  unknown 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl,  summer, 

4.  Festnoa  MyuniSv  linn.    Rat's-tail  Fescue. 

{F,  broTnoideSy  Brit.  Fl.  F,  sciuroides  and  F,  amhigua,  Bab.  Man.) 
A  tufted  annual,  usually  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow  and  convo- 
lute as  in  F,  ovina.  Panicle  slender  and  one-sided,  2  to  6  inches  long,  con- 
tracted, sometimes  spike-like  or  even  reduced  to  a  simple  spike ;  the  branches 
always  short  and  erect.  Spikelets  of  the  size  of  those  of  F,  ovinay  but  the 
glumes  narrower,  the  outer  ones  very  unequal,  the  flowering  ones  ending  in 
an  awn  at  least  as  long  as  themselves. 

In  waste  places,  on  walls,  roadsides,  etc.,  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  southern  Scandi- 
navia. In  Britain,  rather  frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  in  Scot- 
land. Fl,  early  twmmer.  There  are  two  marked  varieties  often  considered 
OS  speciesj  the  true  F.  MyuruSy  with  a  panicle  of  about  3  inches,  the  flower- 
ing glumes  nearly  as  long  as  their  awn,  the  lowest  empty  glume  about  2 
lines  lon^,  the  second  at  least  3  lines,  and  both  very  pointed ;  and  F,  bro- 
moides  with  the  panicle  much  longer  and  more  slender,  the  flowering  glumes 
smaller,  thinner,  and  much  shorter  than  their  awns,  the  outermost  empty 
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glume  not  1  line  long,  the  second  about  2  lines.    In  some  localities,  however, 
the  two  fonns  run  m«ch  one  into  the  other. 

5.  Festnca  naifftttmls,  Soland.    One-glumed  Fescue. 

A  tufted  annual,  with  conTolute  leaves  like  the  last,  but  seldom  above 
6  inches  high,  and  the  leaf  sheaths  much  looser.  Panicle  one-sided  and 
spike-like,  2  inches  long  or  rather  more.  Spikelets  much  crowded,  on  short, 
erect  pedicels,  thicken^  at  the  top.  Outermost  glume  reduced  to  a  minute 
almost  microscopic  scale ;  the  second  lanceolate,  4  to  6  lines  long,  scarious 
on  the  edges,  ending  in  an  awn-like  point.  Flowering  glumes  3  or  4,  rather 
shorter,  but  ending  in  an  awn  usually  longer  than  themselves. 

On  sandy  seacoasts,  common  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
up  the  shores  of  western  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Britain,  on 
t£e  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  England. 
Fl,  early  summer. 


XXXn.   DACTTLIS.    OOCffS-FOOT. 

A  single  species,  with  all  the  characters  of  Festuca,  except  that  the 
spikelets  are  densely  crowded  in  thick,  one-sided  clusters,  arranged  in  an 
irregular  short  spike  or  slightly  branched  panicle. 

1.  Baetylls  frlomerata*  Linn.    Clustered  Cook's-foot. 

A  coarse,  stiff  Grass,  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  perennial  stock  forming  at 
length  dense  tafts.  Leaves  flaccid,  but  rough  on  the  edges.  Clusters  of 
spikelets  dense  and  ovoid,  sometimes  collected  into  a  close  spike  of  about 
an  inch,  sometimes  in  a  broken  spike  of  several  inches,  or  on  the  branches 
of  a  short,  more  or  less  spreading  panicle.  Each  spikelet  much  flattened, 
ovate,  3-  to  6-flowered.  Glumes  lanceolate,  strongly  keeled,  ciliated  on  the 
back  and  pointed  at  the  top,  the  flowering  ones  more  so  than  the  outer  ones, 
the  point  often  lengthened  into  a  short  awn. 

In  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  and  waste  ground,  throughout  Europe, 
central  and  Bussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain. 
Ft,  the  whole  season. 


XXXnL   CYNOSTTEUS.    DOG'S-TAIL. 

Spikelets  in  sessile  clusters,  forming  a  one-sided  spike  or  head;  the  outer 
spikelet  of  each  cluster  consisting  of  several  glumes,  all  empty;  the 
other  spikelets  containing  2  to  5  flowers ;  the  glumes  pointed  or  awned  as 
in  Festuca. 

As  now  limited,  the  genus  comprises  but  one  Mediterranean  species  be- 
sides the  two  British  ones. 

Spike  semi-qylindrical.    CMmnes  pointed I.  C.  crUtatus. 

Spike  ovoid.    Glumes  awned 2.  C.  echinahu, 

1.  Cynosnms  orlstatus,  Linn.    Crested  Bogr's-tall. 

A  slightly  tufted  perennial,  with  short,  narrow  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and 
a  slender,  often  wiry,  erect  stem,  from  under  a  foot  to  near  2  feet  high. 
Flowering  spike  semi -cylindrical,  oblong  or  nearly  linear,  1  to  3  inches  long; 
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the  dusters  regular,  and  all  turned  to  one  side ;  the  outer  elegantly  pinnate 
empty  spikelets  bein^  the  most  conspicuous,  and  forming  a  kind  of  involucre 
to  each  cluster,  within  which  are  1  or  2  fertile  spikelets,  each  with  3  to  5 
flowers.  The  glumes,  whether  empty  or  flowering,  all  terminate  in  a  very 
short  point. 

In  rather  dry,  hilly  pastures,  and  downs,  throughout  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fl,  mmmer.  The 
dry  stalks,  rejected  by  sheep,  and  remaining  all  the  autumn,  are  called 
Bents  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  Cynosums  eol&inatiuh  Linn.    &oii§rb  Boff'c-tall. 

An  annual,  much  less  stiff  than  the  last,  with  flaccid  leaves.  Spike 
ovoid  and  less  regular;  the  glumes,  both  of  the  empty  and  of  the  flowering 
spikelets,  all  ending  in  an  awn  at  least  as  long  as  themselves. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  common  in  southern  Europe  and  eastward 
to  the  Caucasus,  extending  up  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
In  the  main  islands  of  Britain  it  only  appears  occasionally  on  the  coasts, 
probably  when  introduced  with  ballast.    Fl.  summer. 


XXXIV.  BEIZA.    QUAKEGBASS. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  flat,  broad,  and  short,  hanging  (in  the 
British  species)  from  the  slender  branches  of  a  loose  panicle.  Glumes  all 
broad,  concave,  but  not  keeled,  obtuse,  scarious  on  the  edges,  closely  im- 
bricated, and  spreading.  Grain  loosely  enclosed  in  the  very  concave  glume 
und  much  smaller  flat  palea. 

A  small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  some  species  extending  also  as  weeds  into  the  tropics  and  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Perennial.    ligula  of  the  leaves  very  short 1,  B.  media. 

AwTinfti-    Ligola  of  the  upper  leaves  3  to  6  lines  long 2.  B,  minor, 

B,  maxima^  a  south  European  species,  with  the  spikelets  above  half  an 
inch  long,  has  been  frequently  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens. 

1.  Biixa  media,  Linn.    Common  Quakegrasc. 

An  erect,  rather  stiff,  but  very  elegant  perennial,  from  near  a  foot  to  1 J 
feet  high,  with  a  tufted  or  slightly  creeping  stock.  Leaves  flat  but  narrow 
and  few,'except  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  their  ligiiles  very  short.  Panicle 
2  to  4  inches  long,  very  loose  and  spreading.  Spikelets  hanging  from  the 
long,  slender  branches,  at  flrst  orbicular,  then  ovate,  2  to  3  lines  long,  varie- 
gat>ed  with  green  and  purple,  containing  about  6  or  8  flowers.  Glumes  all 
nearly  similar,  the  outer  pair  empty,  the  upper  ones  gradually  smaller. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north.  Common  in  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but  becoming 
s«arce  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Fl,  early  summer, 

2.  Brixa  minor,  Linn.    Lesser  Quakeg^ass. 

An  erect  annunl,  from  2  or  3  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  with  shorter 
and  broader  leaves  than  B.  media,  and  much  longer  ligulcs      Panicle  like 
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that  of  B,  m$dia,  but  more  branched  and  still  more  slender,  the  spikelets 
more  numerous,  smaller  though  rather  broader  in  proportion,  seldom  attain- 
ing 2  lines  in  length. 

In  fields  and  waste  places,  in  southern  Enrope,  and  eastward  to  the 
Cancasus,  extending  np  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  English  ChanneL 
In  Britain,  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  has  been  occasionallj 
found  near  Cork  and  Kinsale  in  Ireland.    Fl,  summer ,  rather  early. 


XXXV.  POA.    POA. 

Spikelets  several-fiowered  (rarely  only  2-flowered),  awnless,  numerous,  in 
a  spreading  or  compact  panicle.  Outer  glumes  rather  unequal,  usually 
keeled.  Flowering  glumes  obtuse  or  pointed,  but  not  awned,  scaiious  at 
the  top,  either  keeled  firom  the  base  or  at  the  top  only,  or  rounded  to  the 
top  without  any  prominent  keel.  G-rain  usually  but  not  always  tree  from 
the  palea. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  in 
manpr  respects  a  natural  one,  its  characters  and  limits  are  far  firom  precise. 
It  differs  from  Festuca  only  in  its  shorter  glumes,  without  awns  or  decided 
points,  and  some  species  have  been  placed  alternately  in  the  one  or  the 
other  genus.  The  first  seven  species  are  frequently  separated,  and  formed 
into  one,  two,  or  more  genera,  characterised  by  minute  differences  in  the 
nerves  of  the  glumes  or  in  the  shape  of  the  minute  floral  scales,  or  of  the 
seed ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Catdbrosia^  Molinia^  Ih'odia^  Bactylis,  and 
Kcderutt  although  universally  admitted,  are  distinguished  by  characters  of 
very  little  more  value.  In  me  present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
most  practical  principles  of  classification  in  Grasses^  the  limits  of  Poa,  as 
retained  in  the  British  Flora,  appear  to  be  the  most  natural. 

Tan,  aqoatio  plants.     Spikelets.  not  much  flattened.     Flowering 
glumes  rounded  on  the  back,  with  prominent  veins,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly keded. 
Panicle  large  and  spreading.    Spikelets  8  to  6  lineslong       .       .    1.  P.  aqwitica. 
Panicle  long  and  narrow.    Spikelets  erect,  6  lines  to  an  inch  long    3.  P./luitans. 
Plants  not  aquatic. 
Panide  one-sided  uid  stiff.    Flowering  glumes  rounded  on  the 
back,  at  least  at  the  base. 
Panicle  rather  loose^  4  <o  6  incites  Umg,    Glumes  altnott  nerveleu. 
Stock  perennial. 
Stem  creeping  at  the  base.    Flowering  glume  about  1|  lines 
long. 

Leaf -sheaths  much  flattened 9.  P.  compressa. 

Leaf-sheaths  not  flattened B.  P.  maritima. 

Stems  tufted.    Flowering  glumes  about  1  line  long        .       .    4.  P.  dislans. 
Panicle  compact^  seldom  8  incJus  long.    Spikelets  crowded.    Hoot 
annual. 
Spikelets  about  8-  or  4-flowered.    Flowering  glumes  strongly 

nerved .       .    5.  P.procumbent. 

Spikelets  6-  or  more  flowered.     Flowering  glumes  faintly 

nerved 6.  P.  rigida. 

Panicle  reduced  to  a  single  spike,  with  the  lower  spikelets  occa- 

sionally  clustered.    Root  annual 7.  P.  loliacea. 

Panicle  scarcely  one-sided,  the  branches  and  pedicels  slender. 
Flowering  glumes  all  keeled,  with  minute  silky  hahs  on  the 
keel  or  sides. 
Root  annual.    No  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet     .       .       .    8.  P.  annua. 
Stock  perennial.    Minute  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis  under  tl^ 
flowering  glumes. 
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Panielt  ovate  or  ohUrngt  more  or  leu  crowded. 
Stem  creeping  at  the  base.    Leaf -stalks  mach  flattened       .    9.  P.  compreua. 
Stock  tufted.  Stems  and  lower  sheaths  thickened  at  the  base. 
Stems  bulbous  at  the  base.    Panide  contracted .       .       .15.  P.  buU>oia, 
Stems  scarcely  bulbous.    Panicle  rather  loose    •       .       .14.  P,  aipina. 
Panicle  loose  or  very  long. 
Glumes  pointed.    Flowers  about  3. 
Panicle  long.    Spikelets  oblong  or  lanceolate. 
Stems  weak.     Leaves  narrow  and  flaccid.     Panicle 

slender 13.  P.  nemoralih 

Stems  taU.    Leaves  long  and  stiff.    Panicle  very  long 

and  rather  stiff Molinia  eeenOea, 

Panicle  very  spreading,  with  slender  branches,  and  feW) 

rather  large,  ovate  spikelets.    (Alpine  plant.)   .        .  18.  P.  laxa. 
Flowering  glumes  rather  obtuse.    Panicle  spreading,  with 
numerous  spikelets. 
Bootstock  wi^  creeping  scions.    Flowers  about  4  in  the 
spdkelet.    Lateral  nerves  of  the  flowering  glumes 

very  faint 10.  P.  pratemis. 

No  creeping  scions.  Flowers  3  or  rarely  3  in  the  spike- 
let.  Lateral  nerves  of  the  flowering  glumes  conspi- 
cuous   .       .       .       •       .       .       .       •       •       .  11.  P.  triptalii, 

1.  Poa  aqnatloa,  Liim.    Reed  Pea. 
(Glyceria,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  stout,  reed-like  perennial,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  a  creeping  rootstock. 
Leayes  flat  and  yerj  rough  on  itie  edges.  Panicle  much  branched,  spread- 
ing, nearly  a  foot  long.  Spikelets  numerous,  with  6  to  8  or  10  flowers. 
Outer  glumes  unequal,  thin,  and  1-nerved.  Flowering  glumes  about  1^ 
lines  long,  loosely  imbricated,  strongly  6-  or  7-ribbed,  rather  obtuse,  and 
scarious  at  the  top. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  shallow  waters,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Frequent  in  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.    Fl,  sumTner, 

2.  Poa  flnltanSf  Scop.    Floating  Pea. 

{Qlyceria  fluitans  and  6^.  plicata,  Bab.  Man.) 

An  aquatic  perennial,  often  2  or  3  feet  high  or  more,  with  rather  thick 
but  weak  stems,  creeping  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  often  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Panicle  erect  and  slender,  a  foot  long  or  more;  the 
branches  few  and  usually  erect.  Spikelets  few,  J  to  1  inch  long,  with  from 
about  8  to  near  20  flowers.  Outer  glumes  unequal,  thin,  and  1-nerved. 
Flowering  glumes  loosely  imbricated,  1^  to  near  3  lines  long,  strongly  6- 
or  7-ribbed,  scarious  at  the  top,  obtuse  or  slightly  pointed. 

In  wet  ditches,  and  stagnant  or  slow-running  waters,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Eussian  Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America. 
Common  in  Britain.    Ft,  all  mmmer, 

3.  Poa  marltlma,  Huds.    Sea  Poa. 

{Solerochloa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  decumbent  or  erect  stems, 
attaining  about  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  rather  short,  narrow,  and  usually 
convolute.  Panicle  erect,  rather  stiff,  3  or  4  inches  long,  or  sometimes 
more;  the  branches  erect,  or  the  lower  ones  spreading.  Spikelets  not 
numerous,  shortly  stalked,  all  turned  to  one  side  of  the  branches,  each 
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about  6  linei  long,  and  containiDg  about  6  or  8  flowers.  Glumes  nearly  U 
lines  long,  all  rounded  on  the  iMick,  obtuse  and  scarious  at  the  top,  and 
funUy  5-ner7ed,  the  lowest  outer  one  rather  smaller. 

In  maritime  sands,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  North  America.  Fre- 
quent all  round  the  British  Isles.    M,  summer, 

4.  »oa  dlstaiWf  Linn.    Seflezed  »oa« 

(P.  Borreri,  Brit.  Fl.  Selerochloa,  Bab.  Man.) 
Very  near  P.  maritima^  of  which  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  mere 
variety.  The  stock  is  tufted  or  the  stems  scarcely  creep  at  the  base ;  the 
leaves  are  flatter,  the  stems  taller  and  more  slender,  the  panicle  much  more 
spreading,  with  lon^,  slender  branches,  and  the  spikelets  smaller,  Uie 
glumes  not  above  a  line  long. 

In  sand^  pastures,  and  waste  places,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  fix>m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  North 
America.  In  Britain,  in  the  maritime  counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.    i%.  9wrMMr. 

5.  Foa  proenmbensy  Curt.    Yroeiimbeiit  Yoa. 

{SderoMoa,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  tufted  annual,  with  decumbent  stems,  6  or  8  inches  long,  or  very  sel- 
dom attaining  a  foot.  Leaves  flat.  Panicle  branched  and  one-sided  as  in 
the  last  two  species,  but  much  more  compact,  seldom  above  2  indies  long. 
Spikelets  rather  crowded,  nearly  sessile  along  the  branches,  about  4- 
flowered.  Glumes  as  in  P.  mart^tma,  but  rather  smaller,  stiffer,  with  the 
nerves  more  conspicuous. 

In  waste  ground  near  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  £com  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  to  Holland.  Occurs  on  various  parts  of  tiie  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  a  doubtful  native  of  Scotland.    Fl,  mtmmer, 

6.  Voa  rlffldaf  Linn.    Bard  Foa> 
{Selerochloa^  Bab.  Man.) 

A  tufted  annual,  usually  about  6  inches  high,  with  stiff  stems,  erect  or 
slightly  decumbent  at  the  base.  Panicle  lanceolate,  one-sided,  about  2 
inches  long,  rather  crowded ;  the  branches  slightly  spreading.  Spikelets 
on  short,  stiff  pedicels,  linear,  about  3  lines  long,  eacn  with  about  6  or  8 
flowers.  Flowering  glumes  scarcely  a  line  long,  rather  obtuse,  with  very 
fiunt  lateral  nerves,  the  outer  empty  pair  more  pointed  and  more  distinctly 
nerved. 

In  waste,  dry,  or  stony  places,  in  central  and  southern  Euro^  and 
western  Asia.  Common  in  southern  England  and  Ireland,  but  neither  in 
Scotland  nor  the  extreme  north  of  England.    FL  summer, 

7.  Voa  lollaoea,  Huds.    Bamel  Voa. 
{Selerochloa,  Bab.  Man.) 
A  tufted  annual  like  the  last,  but  usually  smaller  and  stiffer ;  the  pan- 
icle reduced  to  an  almost  simple  spike,  along  which  the  spikelets  are  almost 
sessile,  in  2  rows,  on  alternate  sides  of  the  axis,  but  all  turning  one  way; 
the  lower  ones  often  2  or  3  together  in  a  sessile  duster.    Each  spikelet  is 
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about  3  lines  long,  with  6  to  8  flowers.  Glumes  about  a  Hue  long,  more  or 
less  keeled,  especially  at  the  top,  with  faint  lateral  nerves  and  scarious 
edges,  obtuse  or  slightly  pointed ;  the  outer  empty  pair  nearly  similar  tx) 
the  flowering  ones,  but  more  strongly  nerved. 

On  sandy  sea-shores,  common  on  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel.  Scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  coasts  of  !&igland  and  Ireland,  and  very  local  in  Scotland.  Fl.  sum- 
mer.  This  species  has  been  successively  transferred  by  different  botanists 
from  TriHoumt  where  it  was  originally  placed  by  Smith,  to  Brachy yodium 
and  Festwa^  with  all  of  which  it  has  considerable  affinity,  or  it  has  been 
made  one  (^  tJie  small  genera  JSolerochloa,  Chtapodium,  or  Scleropoa,  more 
recently  established. 

8.  Voa  anima»  linn.    Annual  Foa. 

A  tufted  annual,  usually  about  6  inches  high,  with  flat,  flaccid,  bright- 
green  leaves.  Panicle  loose  and  spreading,  1^  to  3  inches  long,  with 
Blender  branches.  Spikelets  all  stalked,  oblong  or  linear,  each  with  from  3 
to  6  or  rarely  more  flowers.  Flowering  glumes  scarious  at  the  top,  keeled 
from  the  base ;  the  lateral  nerves  also  slightly  prominent  when  dry,  with- 
out woolly  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet,  but  very  minutely  silky-hairy 
on  the  keel. 

In  cultivated  and  waste  places,  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  extending  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Very  common  in  Britain,  and  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  grass  of 
some  of  the  London  parks.  J^.  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  It  will 
often  germinate,  flower,  ripen  and  shed  its  seeds,  and  die  away,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

9.  Voa  oompreMa*  linn,     flattened  Foa. 

A  perennial,  seldom  above  a  foot  high,  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  and 
erect  stems  more  or  less  flattened  at  the  base.  Leaves  rather  short,  with 
flattened  sheaths  and  a  short,  obtuse  ligula.  Panicle  oblong,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  slightly  spreading,  but  rather  crowded,  with  many  of  the  spikeleto 
sessile,  and  the  branches  turned  towards  one  side,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
in  P.  procumbens  and  P.  marUiTna.  Spikelets  ovate-oblong,  usually  4-  to 
6-flowered,  with  occasionally  a  few  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis.  Flowering 
glumes  about  a  line  long,  with  minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel;  the 
lateral  nerves  not  prominent. 

On  dry,  barren,  waste  ground,  and  f^quently  on  walls,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe,  in  Eussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  far  into 
Scandinavia,  but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  Frequent  in  England  and  southern 
Scotland,  but  apparently  not  further  north,  and  very  rare  in  Ireland.  Fl, 
all  sumnuT, 

10.  Foa  pratenstSf  linn.    Meadow  Foa. 

A  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  more  or  less  creeping  rootstock  or 
emitting  creeping  scions  aboveground.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  with  a 
short,  obtuse  ligula.  Panicle  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches.  Spikelets  numerous,  ovate  or  oblong,  all  or  nearly  all  stalked, 
each  with  about  4  flowers.  Flowering  glumes  rather  more  than  a  line  long, 
with  minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel ;  the  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  North  America,  and. 
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reappearing  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    Abundant  in  Britain.    Fl,  «im- 
mcTt  commencing  early, 

11.  Foa  trlTialU,  Linn.    Rongrlilsli  Poa« 

Very  near  P.  pratenais,  but  there  are  no  creeping  scions  ;  the  stems  are 
usually  taller  and  more  slender ;  the  ligula  of  the  leaf  longer ;  the  panicle 
more  slender,  often  6  inches  long,  with  slender,  spreading  branches ;  the 
spikelets  have  seldom  more  than  3  flowers,  and  usually  only  2.  Flowering 
glumes  as  in  P.  pratensis,  except  that  the  lateral  nerves  are  much  more 
conspicuous. 

In  meadows  and  pastures,  with  the  same  geographical  range  as  P.  pra- 
tensiSf  and  at  least  as  common.  Abundant  also  in  Britain.  Fl.  summer^ 
commettcing  early. 

12.  Foa  nemoralls.  Linn.    Wood  Foa« 

(P.  PameUii,  and  P.  Balfowrii,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  tufted  or  slightly  creeping  at  the  base, 
erect,  but  weaker  and  more  slender  than  the  last  two  species,  with  narrower 
leaves,  their  ligules  very  short.  Panicle  contracted  or  spreading^  with 
slender  branches.  Spikelets  compressed,  Ismceolate  or  ovate,  with  2  to  6 
flowers  in  each,  and  scarcely  any  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis.  Flowering 
glumes  rather  more  than  a  line  long,  lanceolate,  more  pointed  than  in  the 
last  two  species,  with  a  line  of  small  silky  hairs  on  each  side  and  another 
on  the  keel. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  and  on  moist  mountain  rocks,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Frequent  in  Britain.  Fl,  sumTner,  A  mountain  variety,  often  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  P.  C(ssia,  has  the  stems  usually  shorter,  the  panicle  less 
branched,  and  the  spikelets  rather  longer,  but  it  passes  graduaJly  into  the 
common  form. 

13.  Foa  laza,  Heenke.    'Wavy  Poa« 
(P.  minor,  Bab.  Man.) 

A  tufted  or  slightly  creeping  perennial,  seldom  a  foot  high,  near  P. 
alpina,  but  more  slender,  with  narrower  and  more  numerous  leaves.  Pan- 
icle loose,  with  few  spreading  branches.  Spikelets  rather  larger  than  in  P. 
alpina^  fix)m  1  to  3  on  each  branch  of  the  panicle,  ovate,  each  with  3  or  4 
flowers.     Glumes  about  2  lines  lon^,  more  pointed  than  in  most  Poos, 

An  alpine  specids,  confined  to  high  northern  latitudes,  or  to  great  eleva- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America.  In 
Britain,  only  on  Ben  Nevis  and  Loch-na-Gar,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
usually  in  a  viviparous  state,  and  then  not  easily  distinguished  from  P« 
alpina.  I  myself  have  seen  no  Scotch  specimens  that  I  could  refer  with 
certainty  to  P.  laxa, 

14.  Poa  alpina,  Linn.  Alpine  Poa. 
Stems  tufted,  often  swollen  at  the  base,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
P.  bulbosa,  6  indies  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  short,  rather  broad,  mostly 
radical  or  nearly  so,  and  when  perfect  have  a  short  inflected  point.  Fanide 
ovoid,  about  2  inches  long,  rather  spreading,  with  short  but  slender 
branches.  Spikelets  crowded,  ovate,  3-  to  6-flowered.  Flowering  glumes 
pointed  and  keeled ;  the  lateral  nerves  not  prominent,  with  a  few  minute 
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silky  hairs  on  the  keel  and  edges,  but  with  little  or  no  wool  at  their  base 
on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  alpine  pastures,  common  in  all  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  Europe 
and  central  and  Russian  Asia,  and  at  high  latitudes  in  North  America. 
Abundant  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern 
England,  and  frequently  in  a  yiviparous  state,  the  spikelets  being  couFerted 
into  leafy  bulbs.    Fl,  summer, 

15.  Foa  bulbosaf  Linn.    Bulboiui  Foa- 

A  low,  tufted  perennial,  seldom  above  6  inches  high,  and  remarkable  for 
the  bulbs  formed  by  the  swollen  base  of  the  stems  and  leaf-sheaths.  Leaves 
short,  the  ligula  of  the  upper  ores  prominent  and  acute.  Panicle  ovoid  or 
oblong,  spike-like  or  scarcely  spreading,  not  much  above  an  inch  long. 
Spikelets  ovate,  3-  or  4-flowered.  Flowering  glumes  about  a  line  long  or 
rather  more,  pointed  and  keeled;  the  lateral  nerves  not  prominent,  with 
minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel  and  edges,  and  a  few  short  woolly  ones  at 
their  base  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 

In  dry  waste  places,  on  roadsides,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  tem- 
perate and  southern  Europe,  and  across  Russian  Asia,  extending  north- 
wards into  southern  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland 
or  Scotland.    Fl,  spring. 


XXXVL   CATABBOSA.     OATABROSE. 

A  single  species,  closely  allied  to  Poa,  but  the  spikelets  have  usually  only 
2  flowers,  the  glumes  broad  and  truncate  at  the  top  or  slightly  jagged. 

1.  Catabrosa  aquatlca,  Beauv.    "Water  Catabrose. 

A  glabrous,  tender,  pale-green  perennial ;  the  stems  procumbent,  and 
creeping  or  floating  at  the  base,  rooting  at  the  nodes,  and  often  2  or  3  feet 
long ;  the  flowering  branches  erect.  Leaves  short,  flat,  and  flaccid.  Pani- 
cle 4  to  6  inches  long,  consisting  of  many  sets  of  half-whorled,  unequal, 
slender,  and  spreading  branches.  Spikelets  1  to  near  2  lines  long.  Outer- 
most glume  very  short  and  small,  the  second  larger,  broad,  and  truncate  at 
the  top  like  the  flowering  ones,  but  much  shorter :  these  are  scarious,  and 
slightly  toothed  or  jagged  at  the  top,  with  very  prominent  ribs.  Paleas 
similar  but  rather  smaller,  with  only  2  ribs. 

In  shallow  pools,  and  ditches,  in  Europe  and  Russic^n  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Generally,  although  thinly,  scattered 
over  Britain.    Fl,  early  summer. 


XXXVn.   MOLINIA.    MOLINIA. 

A  single  species,  very  near  Foa  and  Festtica^  differing  from  the  former  in 
the  much  more  pointed  glumes,  from  Festuca  in  the  smaller  and  rather  less 
flattened  spikelets.  There  is  also,  at  the  base  of  the  palea  of  the  uppermost 
flower,  a  small,  bristle-like  appendage,  being  a  continuation  of  the  axis  of 
the  spikelet,  and  bearing  sometimes  the  rudiment  of  another  flower, 
although  less  conspicuous  than  in  Melica,  This  rudimentary  terminal 
flower  may  however  be  occasionally  observed  in  most  of  the  allied  genera. 
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1.  acollnia  eflemlea*  Moench.    Purple  Kolinla. 

A  rather  coarse,  stiff  perennial,  often  3  feet  high,  with  the  leaves  chiefly 
radical,  forming  large  tufts,  long  and  flat,  rather  stiff,  and  slightly  hairy  on 
the  upper  side.  Panicle  narrow  but  loose,  6  inches  to  above  a  foot  long, 
green  or  purplish;  the  branches  erect  or  scarcely  spreading.  Spikelets 
erect,  narrow  and  pointed,  2  to  4  lines  long,  usually  with  about  3  flowers. 
Glumes  acute,  the  outer  ones  shorter  than  the  flowering  ones,  and  ratJier 
unequal. 

In  wet  heathy  places,  moors,  woods,  and  waste  places,  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Common  in  Britain,  except  where  destroyed  by  cultivation.  FL  kUe  in 
mmmer,  or  autumn. 


XXXYIU.  MELIGA.    MELICK. 

Spikelets  awnless,  rather  large,  and  few  in  a  slender  panide^  each  with 
1  or  2  flowers,  besides  a  small,  terminal,  wedged-shaped  glume,  enclosing  1 
or  2  more  minute  or  rudimentary  ones.  Glumes  broad  and  seyeral-nervBcl, 
but  not  keeled ;  the  outer  empty  ones  thin,  the  flowering  ones  of  a  rather 
firmer  texture. 

A  small  but  natural  and  widely  dispersed  genus,  readily  known  by  the 
small,  terminal,  empty  glumes,  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the 
allied  genera. 

spikelets  drooping,  3-flowered         .  1.  M.  nutans. 

Bpikeleta  erect,  1-flowered       .       .  ......    S.  if.  uniflora. 

1.  Mellca  nntanSf  Linn.    Monntaln  Mellck. 

A  slender  erect  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  erect,  flat  leaves.  Pan- 
icle one-sided,  2  to  3  inches  long;  the  short  but  slender  branches  usually 
erect,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  simple  raceme.  Spikelets  about 
10  to  16,  drooping,  3  or  even  4  lines  long,  2-flowered ;  the  outer  glumes 
brown  or  purple,  with  scarious  edges,  the  flowering  ones  scarcely  protruding 
beyond  them ;  the  inner  imperfect  glume  much  shorter,  broadly  wedge- 
shaped. 

In  woods,  and  shady  rocky  places,  in  hilly  districts,  extending  all  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  mountains  of  the  sourh  to  the  Arctic 
Zone.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  not  re- 
corded from  Ireland.    Fl»  early  summer, 

2.  Mellca  nnlflorat  linn.    Wood  Mellck. 

An  elegant  perennial,  1  to  2  feet  high,  more  slender  even  than  M, 
nutanSy  with  longer  and  narrower  leaves.  Leaf-sheath  quite  closed,  oppo- 
site to  the  blade  as  in  GyperacecBy  and  produced  into  a  small  green 
point.  Panicle  sometimes  reduced  to  an  almost  simple  raceme  with  only  3 
or  4  spikelets,  sometimes  with  a  few  long,  slender,  distant  branches,  each 
bearing  several  spikelets.  Each  spikelet  near  3  lines  long,  coloured  as  in 
M,  nutans,  but  erect  and  containing  but  one  flower ;  the  imperfect  inner 
glume  oblong,  stalked,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  flowering  one. 

In  woods  and  shady  places,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending 
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eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  northward  into  Scandinavia.  Frequent  in 
England  and  Ireland,  much  less  so  and  quite  partially  distributed  in  Scot- 
land.   Fl,  early  dummer. 


XXXIX.  TBIODIA.    TRIODIA. 

Spikelets  awnless,  rather  large,  and  few  in  a  panicle,  contracted  almost 
into  a  simple  raceme,  and  few-flowered.  Outer  glumes  pointed,  as  long  as 
the  flowering  ones  or  longer ;  flowering  glumes  with  3  yerj  minute  teeth  at 
the  top. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  Australian,  differing  from  Avena  and  its  allies 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  any  awn,  from  Festuoa  in  the  outer  glumes  usually 
exceeding  the  flowering  ones. 

1.  Triodia  decnmbens,  Beany.    Becmnbent  Trlodla* 

A  tufted  perennial,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  with  a  few 
long  soft  hairs  on  their  sheaths  and  edges,  and  a  tuft  of  hairs  in  the  place 
of  their  ligula.  Spikelets  seldom  more  than  6  or  6,  erect,  containing  3  or  4 
flowers.  Outer  glumes  of  a  flrm  consistence,  but  nearly  scarious  towards 
the  edges,  4  or  6  lines  long,  concave  but  keeled,  very  pointed  and  glabrous ; 
flowering  glumes  deeply  concave,  ending  in  3  minute  teeth,  the  central  one 
more  pointed,  but  all  3  often  scarcely  prominent. 

On  dry  heaths,  and  hilly  pastures,  in  central  and  northern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  extending  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy,  far  into  Scandi- 
navia, but  not  an  Arctic  plant.  In  Britain,  generally  distributed  and  rather 
common.    M,  summer. 


XL.  KCELEBIA.    ECELERIA. 

Spikelets  few-flowered,  in  nearly  sessile  clusters,  crowded  into  an  oblong 
or  nearly  cylindrical  spike-liko  panicle ;  the  glumes  keeled,  scarious  on  the 
edges,  pointed,  or,  in  some  exotic  species,  awned. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  with  a  few  species  from 
the  southern  hemisphere,  all  closely  allied  to  Poa  and  Featuca,  from  which 
they  differ  chiefly  in  inflorescence,  which  is  nearer  to  that  of  Phleum  or 
Phalaris, 

1.  XoBleria  ciistata*  Pers.    Crested  Xoeleria. 

A  perennial,  usually  about  6  inches  high,  with  a  dense  tuft  of  short 
leaves,  chiefly  radical ;  but  in  luxuriant  specimens  the  stems  attain  a  foot, 
with  leaves  almost  as  long.  Spike  cylindrical,  1  to  2  inches  long  or  even 
more,  the  lower  clusters  more  or  less  distant.  Spikelets  usually  2-  or  3- 
flowered ;  the  glumes  1^  to  2  lines  long,  and  very  pointed ;  the  outer  ones 
unequal,  and  scarious  on  the  edge  only ;  the  flowering  ones  white  and  sca- 
rious, except  the  green  keel,  giving  the  spike  a  variegated  and  shining, 
silvery-grey  aspect. 

In  dry  pastures,  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  extending  more  spa- 
ringly northwards  into  Scandinavia,  in  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  in  North 
America,  and  New  Zealand.  Widely  distributed  over  the  hilly  districts  of 
Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  parts,  but  rare,  or  wholly  wanting  in  others. 
Fl.1 
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XLL  SESLSBIA.  SESLEBIA. 

Spikelets  few-flowered,  in  nearly  sessile  clusters,  crowded  into  an  ovoid 
or  cylindrical  spike-like  panicle,  as  in  Kaleriay  but  there  is  usnallj  a  glnme- 
like  bract  on  the  main  axis,  at  the  base  of  the  lower  spikelets.  Outer 
glumes  nearly  equal  and  pointed,  the  flowering  ones  3-  or  5  toothed  at  the 
top,  the  central  tooth  lengthened  into  a  point,  or  (in  exotic  species)  into  a 
short  awn. 

A  small  genus,  chiefly  south  European  and  west  Asiatic,  diflfering  from 
Poa  in  the  inflorescence,  and  in  most  species  by  the  presence  of  an  outer 
bract  under  the  spikelets,  which  is  analogous  to  those  of  Cypercusea, 

1.  flesleria  eaemlea,  Ard.    Bine  Seslerl^ 

A  perennial,  6  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  high,  with  a  shortly  creeping  root- 
stock,  and  densely  tufted,  short,  and  rather  stiflT  radical  leaves.  Spike  (or 
spike-like  panicle)  ovoid  or  oblong,  ^  to  }  inch  long,  often  assuming  a 
bluiflh-grey  hue.  Spikelets  not  numerous,  but  closely  packed,  generally  in 
pairs,  one  sessile,  the  other  shortly  stalked ;  the  lower  ones  with  a  broad, 
glume-like  bract  at  their  base.  Glumes  about  2  lines  long,  the  flowering 
ones  usually  2  in  each  spikelet,  shortly  protruding  beyond  the  outer  ones, 
their  central  tooth  forming  a  short  point. 

In  mountain  pastures,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  from  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy  to  Scandinavia.  In 
Britain,  conflned  to  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  north  and  west 
of  Ireland.    Fl,  spring  and  early  Buimner, 


XLn.  ABUKDO.    BEED. 

Verv  tall,  erect  perennial  Grasses,  with  long,  broad  leaves,  and  a  large, 
crowdea  panicle.  Spikelets  several-flowered,  with  long,  silky  hairs  on  the 
axis,  enveloping  the  flowers. 

The  species,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  tehiperate 
and  warmer  climates  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world,  and  form  a 
natural  genus  if  considered  as  including,  as  well  our  northern  species,  often 
separated  under  the  name  of  PkragmiteSt  as  the  South  American  Pampas 
Grass,  recently  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  generically  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  Oyneriumt  on  account  of  its  flowers  usually  (but,  it  is 
said,  not  always)  dioecious.  The  genus  differs  from  Psamma  and  CdUmui' 
grostis  chiefly  in  having  more  than  one  flower  in  the  spikelet. 

1.  Anmdo  Pbraffmltes,  linn.    Common  Seed. 

(Phragmites  communis^  Brit.  Fl.) 
A  stout  perennial,  usually  5  or  6  feet  high,  but  sometimes  twice  as  much, 
with  a  long,  creepng  rootstock,  and  numerous  long  leaves,  often  an  inch 
broad,  all  Uie  way  up  the  stem.  Panicle  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
with  numerous  branches,  more  or  less  drooping,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour. 
Spikelets  very  numerous,  narrow,  above  6  lines  long.  Outermost  glume 
lanceolate,  concave,  about  1 J  lines  long,  and  empty ;  the  second  narrower, 
and  twice  that  length ;  the  third  still  longer,  and  also  empty,  or  with  1 
or  2  stamens  only ;  and  all  3  without  hairs  outside.    Above  are  2  or  3 
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flowering  glumes  about  the  same  length,  but  narrower,  ending  in  an  almost 
awn-like  point,  and  surrounded  bjr  silky  hairs,  which  lengthen  much  as  the 
seed  ripens,  giving  the  panicle  a  beautiful  silvery  appearance. 

In  wet  ditches,  marshes,  and  shallow  waters,  almost  all  over  the  world, 
from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  Zone.  Common  in  Britain.  Fl*  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  autumn. 


Class  III.    CEYPTOGAMS. 


No  real  flowers,  that  is,  neither  stamens,  nor  pistils,  nor 
true  seeds,  the  fractification  consisting  of  minute,  often  highly 
microscopic  grannies,  called  Spores,  variously  enclosed  in  sessile 
or  stalked  Spore-cases  (^Sporangia)  often  called  capsules,  or 
imbedded  within  the  substance  of  the  plant,  the  spore-cases 
themselves  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  without 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  ' 

The  few  British  Cryptogams  which  are  included  in  the  present  Volume 
have  all  of  them  roots,  and  stems  or  rootstocks,  very  similar  in  structure  to 
those  of  some  Monocotyledons^  and  in  some  the  leaves  are  also  nearly  the 
same,  but  in  others  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  converted  into  fruiting 
branches,  bearing  the  fructification  on  their  surface  or  edges,  and  are  there- 
fore now  generally  distinguished  fi^jm  true  leaves  by  the  name  of  fronds. 
In  the  remaining  families  of  Cryptogams,  called  Cellular,  there  is  either  no 
distinct  stem,  or  the  stem  does  not  contain  any  fibres  or  vascular  tissue. 
None  of  these  can  be  readily  determined  without  the  use  of  high  magnifying 
powers,  and  the  assistance  of  carefully  executed  plates.  However  great, 
therefore,  may  be  the  interest  attached  to  them,  they  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  Flora ;  and  the  amateur  of  British  Botany,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  their  study,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Hooker,  Wilson,  Harvey, 
Berkeley,  and  others,  devoted  each  to  particular  families.  These  Celhikir 
Cryptogams  are  comprised  in  the  five  following  families. 

MossBS.  Stem  and  leaves  distinct,  but  without  vessels.  Spores  con- 
tained in  little  globular  or  urn-shaped  spore-cases,  which  are  usually  pedi- 
cellate, and  open  by  the  falling  off  of  a  lid  at  the  top. 

HsFATiCiB.  Stem  and  leaves  sometimes  like  those  of  Mosses,  sometimes 
reduced  to  fiat,  leaf-like  expansions.  Spores  contained  in  little  spore-cases, 
either  stalked,  as  in  the  Mosses,  but  opening  in  valves,  or  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond. 

Lichens.  Plants  consisting  of  a  variously-shaped  fiat,  or  shortly  erect 
expansion  called  the  thallus,  not  usually  green,  but  turning  greenish  if 
rubbed,  sometimes  so  thin  as  not  to  be  distinguished  but  by  colour  from 
the  stones  or  bark  they  grow  on.  Fructification  in  little  shield-like  or  wart- 
like bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  thallus. 

Fungi.  Plants  of  infinite  variety  of  shape  and  colour,  but  not  green 
even  when  rubbed,  usually  growing  on  decaying  organized  substances,  often 
themselves  microscopic,  and  their  fructification  always  so.  They  include 
Mushrooms,  Moulds,  Mildews,  Dryrot,  Vinegar  Plants,  etc. 
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Algx.  Aquatic  plants,  entirely  submerged,  variously  coloured;  the 
fructification  usually  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  ahuost 
always  microscopic.  They  include  the  Seaweeds,  the  fresh-water  ConfervaSf 
and  according  to  some  authors  the  Charaa  also,  which  in  the  short,  whorled 
branches  of  their  fronds  show  some  approach  to  the  Equisetum  family,  but 
they  float  like  the  Alga,  and  their  fructifications  axillary  or  on  their  leaf- 
like whorled  branches. 


XC.  LYCOPODIACRK.    THE  OLUBMOSS  FAMILY. 

Stem  or  rootstock  bearing  tme  leaves,  either  linear,  or 
small  and  1-nerved,  or  reduced  to  minute  scales.  Spore-cases 
solitary  or  few  together,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  of 
the  bracts  of  a  terminal  spike,  either  all  similar  or  of  two 
heads,  larger  and  smaller  ones,  the  dilEerences  believed  to  be 
sexual. 

Leayes  linear,  on  a  rootstock  often  rabrntrged.    Spore-cases  usually 

half  endoeed  in  the  dilated  base  of  the  leaTos     ....    1.  IfiOKHiS. 

Terreetrial  branohing  plantB,  -with  smaU,  nsnally  crowded  leayea. 
Spore-oases  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or  of  the  bracts  of 
a  terminal  spike S.  Ltoofodium. 

I.  ISOKTBS.    QUILLWOBT. 

Stock  yery  short,  rooting  at  the  bane,  bearing  a  tuft  of  linear  leaves,  the 
whole  plant  usually  under  water.  Spore-cases  more  or  less  enclosed  within 
the  enlarged  base  of  the  leayeSf  those  of  the  inner  leaves  filled  with  minute 
powdery  granules,  those  of  the  outer  leaves  containing  larger  grains,  at  first 
cohering  in  fours. 

A  small  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

1.  Zsoetes  Uumstrls,  Linn.    Bnropean  Q^lllwort. 

A  perennial,  of  a  bright  green,  forming  dense  tufts  under  the  water. 
Leaves  narrow-linear,  thick,  and  nearly  terete  or  4-angled,  much  like  those 
of  several  Monocotyledons,  varying  from  2  to  6  inches  long,  their  enlarged 
bases  giving  the  plant  often  a  bulbous  appearance. 

In  mountain  pools,  and  shallow  lakes,  in  central  and  northern  Europe, 
northern  and  Arctic  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  Britain,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Scotland,  northern  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Fr» 
summer  and  a^Uumn,  Modem  botanists  distinguish  under  the  name  of 
/.  echinospora,  a  form  found  in  our  mountain  lakes,  often  growing  with  the 
common  one,  but  said  to  be  only  where  the  soil  is  peaty.  It  difi^rs  chiefly 
in  the  larger  spores  covered  with  acate  tubercles  instead  of  being  granulate 
only  or  smooth  on  the  surfiuse.  A  rather  more  distinct  looking  form  referred 
by  Hooker  to  /.  Durusiy  and  by  Babington  to  /.  hystrix,  occurs  in  moist 
sandy  hollows  on  Laucresse  Common  in  Guernsey.  The  rootstock  is  covered, 
outside  the  tuft  of  leaves,  with  a  number  of  small,  imbricate,  toothed  or 
jagged  brown  scales,  which  are  the  persistent  remains  of  old  leaves,  and 
wMch  are  never  observed  in  the  common  under-water  forms.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  this  difference  may  be  owing  to  situation. 
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II.  LTCOPODIITM.    CLUBMOSS. 

.Perennials,  with  a  branched,  usually  creeping  stem,  crowded  with  small, 
moss-like,  entire  or  minutely  serrated  leaves.  Spore-cases  sessile  in  the 
axUs  of  the  upper  stem-leaves,  or  of  bracts  usually  smaller  or  thinner  and 
broader  than  the  stem-leaves,  fonniug  an  erect,  cylindrical  terminal  spike, 
each  spore-case  opening  by  a  transverse  slit  in  2  valves,  and  either  all  filled 
with  minute  powdery  granules,  or  some  containing  larger  grains. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  readily 
divisible  into  two  sections,  often  considered  as  genera — the  true  iycopo- 
dwms,  with  all  the  spore-cases  filled  with  minute  powdeiy  granules,  which 
comprise  our  6  first  species ;  and  the  Selaginellas,  which  have  spore-cases 
of  both  kinds,  and  are  represented  in  Britain  only  by  L,  sdoffinotdes, 

8pore-casea  In  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves.     Stems  tofted,  scarcely 

creeping 4,  L.  Selago. 

Bpore-cases  in  terminal  spikes.    Stems  creeping  or  prostrate. 
Creeping  stems  long  and  hard.     Froiting  toanchee  forked  or 
clustered. 
Leaves  about  1  line  long,  closely  imbricated  in  4  rows       •       .    3.  Z.  cUpinum, 
Leaves  2  or  3  lines  long,  spreacUng,  with  fine  points. 
Spikes  pedunculate,  usually  2  or  3  together     .        .        •       ,    1.  L.  clavatum. 
Spikes  solitary  and  sessile  above  the  last  stem-leaves     .       .    2.  L,  annotinum. 
Creeping  or  prostrate  stems,  slender,  1  to  3  inches  long.  Fruiting 
teanches  simple. 
Creeping  stems  slightly  branched,  with  narrow  leaves  all  turned 

up  one  way 6.  L,  inundatum. 

Prostrate  stems  much  branched.    Leaves  small,  spreading       .    6.  L.  selaginoides. 

1.  JLyoopodlnm  olavatimif  Linn.    Common  Clnbmoss. 

Stems  hard,  creeping,  1  to  2  feet  long,  with  ascending  forked  branches, 
1  to  2  inches  long,  all  completely  covered  with  the  crowded,  moss-like,  but 
rather  stiff  leaves,  which  are  linear,  2  to  3  lines  long,  including  their  fine, 
hair-like  points ;  those  on  the  creeping  stem  all  turned  upwards ;  those  on 
the  branches  imbricated  all  round.  Spikes  1  to  1 J  inches  long,  scattering 
their  yellow  dust  in  great  profusion,  2  or  sometimes  3  together,  on  a  ped- 
uncle at  least  as  long,  bearing  small,  narrow,  yellowish  leaves  or  scales, 
about  half  as  large  as  the  stem-leaves. 

In  hilly  pastures  and  heaths,  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  tlie  Alps  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  more  common  in  the  north.    Fr,  sfummer  and  atttuTrm, 

2.  ^ycopodinm  annotinum,  Linn.    Intermptod  cnnbmoM. 

The  long,  hard,  creeping  stems,  with  short  ascending  branches  all  covered 
with  leaves,  are  the  same  as  in  L.  clavatum,  but  the  leaves  are  much  stiffer, 
more  spreading,  fully  3  lines  long,  without  any  hair-like  point,  and  the 
spikes,  seldom  an  inch  long,  are  always  solitary  and  closely  sessile  at  the 
extremity  of  the  leaiy  branches. 

In  mountain  heaths,  woods,  and  stony  places,  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  Russian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  and  North  Wales.    Fr,  wmmer  and  autumn. 
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8.  ftjeopodlnm  alplniimt  Linii.    Alpine  ClnbmoM. 

The  stems  creep  as  in  the  last  two  species,  and  sometimes  attain  a  con- 
siderable length,  but  the  ascending  branches  are  much  more  divided,  form- 
ing close  clusters  or  tufts,  2  to  3  inches  high.  Leaves  scarcely  above  a 
line  long,  few  on  the  creeping  stems,  numerous  on  the  branches,  and  closely 
imbricated  in  4  rows.  Spikes  about  ^  inch  long,  closely  sessile,  and  soli- 
tary at  the  extremity  of  tne  leafy  branches. 

In  mountain  pastures,  in  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  extend- 
ing from  the  I^enees  and  Alps  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  common 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern  Ireland,  and  northern  and  central 
England,  and  in  one  locality  in  Somersetshire.    Fr,  summer, 

4.  ftjcopodlmn  Selaffo,  Linn.    Fir  Clabmoss. 

Stems  scarcely  creeping,  though  slightly  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the 
base ;  the  forked  branches  forming  dense,  level-topped  tufts  3  or  4  inches 
high,  completely  covered  with  their  crowded,  but  spreading  dark-green 
leaves,  all  lanceolate,  3  or  4  lines  long,  with  a  short  fine  point.  Spore-cases 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  not  forming  a  distinct  spike;  they  are 
sometimes  replaced  hy  little  pedicellate  leafy  bulbs. 

In  hilly  pastures,  in  Europe,  Bussian  Asia,  and  North  America,  extend- 
ing from  Spain,  northern  Italy,  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  in  Uie  southern  hemisphere.  Frequent  in  all  hilly  parts  of  Britain, 
except  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Fr,  vrnm/er  and  au- 
twim, 

6.  JLyoopodlnm  Imuidataiii,  Linn.    Marsh  ClnbmoM. 

Stems  slender  and  creeping,  scarcely  branched,  seldom  above  2  inches 
long,  with  narrow-linear  leaves,  about  2  lines  long,  all  turned  upwajxls. 
Fruiting  branches  solitary,  simple  and  erect,  1^  to  3  inches  high,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  stem,  but  loosely  scattered  all  round  The  upper 
end  of  the  branch  is  thickened  into  a  fruiting  spike,  from  }  to  1  inch  long; 
the  bracts  very  like  the  stem-leaves  but  broader  at  the  base. 

In  heathy  bogs  and  sandy  swamps,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  especially  the  western  States,  and  in  North  America,  but  not  re- 
corded either  from  Asia  or  the  Arctic  regions.  Irregularly  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  but  in  Ireland  it  has  only  been 
found  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  at  Letterfrach  in  Connemara.  Fr, 
mmmer  and  autumn, 

6.  Ayeopodinm  selaflrlnoideSf  Linn.    Xtesser  Clabmoss. 

Stems  slender,  prostrate,  much  branched,  forming  moss-like  patches  3 
or  4  inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  spreading,  lanceolate,  point^,  1  to  1^ 
lines  long,  not  so  densely  crowded  as  in  the  other  species.  Fruiting 
branches  ascending  or  erect,  solitary  and  simple,  with  rather  longer  leaves; 
those  of  the  spike  or  fruiting  part  fully  2  lines  long,  lanceolate,  and  bor- 
dered with  a  few  fine  teeth.  Spike  ^  to  |  inch  long,  the  upper  spore-cases 
filled  with  a  minute  powdery  dust,  the  lower  containing  larger  grains. 

In  moist  mountain  pastures,  and  wet,  stony  plac^,  in  Europe,  Bussian 
Asia,  and  North  America,  extending  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  nordiern  and  central  Eng- 
land, Noi&  Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fr,  summer  and  autumn. 
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XCI.  EaxnSETACRK.     THE  EQUISETUM  FAMILY. 

A  family  consisting  of  a  single  genns,  distinguished  from 
1^11  others  ae  well  by  the  articulate  and  whorled  stems,  only 
resembling  some  of  the  larger  fossil  plants  now  extinct,  as  by 
the  fructification. 

I.  EQiriSETirM.    EQUISETUM. 

Leafless  herbs,  with  a  perennial,  usually  creeping  rootstock,  and  erect, 
rush-like,  hollow,  and  jointed  stems,  marked  with  longitudinal  striae  or 
farrows,  with  a  sheath  at  each  joint  which  encloses  the  base  of  the  next 
intemode,  and  is  bordered  with  short  or  elongated  teeth,  usually  as  many 
as  the  iStriee  of  the  stem.  These  stems  are  either  simple  or  have  at  eacn 
node,  from  the  base  of  the  sheath,  a  whorl  of  jointed  branches,  similar  to 
the  stem,  but  with  fewer  striae,  and  always  simple,  except  in  E,  sylvaticwn. 
Fructification  an  ovoid  or  oblong  terminal  spike,  consisting  of  several 
whorls  of  peltate,  shield-shaped,  shortly-stalked  scales  (usually  brown  or 
black),  under  each  of  which  are  seveiil  (about  6  or  7)  spore-cases,  filled 
with  minute  spores  and  opening  down  the  inner  side.  Under  the  micro- 
scope there  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  each  spore  at  its  base  4  thread- 
like filaments,  club-shaped  at  the  top,  rolled  spirally  round  the  spore  when 
moist,  uncoiling  elastically  when  dry. 

The  species  are  not  numerous,  although  widely  diffused  over  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending  more 
sparingly  into  tropiciU.  countries.  Some  of  them  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  great  variety  of  stations  and  become  very  variable.  To  determine 
them  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  the  fruiting  stem,  but  also  to  observe 
whether  the  plant  bears  or  not  barren  fronds  at  the  same  time,  and 
whether  these  are  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the  fruiting  ones.  Accidental 
variations  must  also  be  guarded  against.  The  side  branches  sometimes 
bear  spikes,  or  shoots  similar  to  these  side  branches  may  arise  from  the 
stock,  and  if  gathered  alone,  without  observing  the  more  ordinary  state  of 
the  stems,  may  become  very  puzzling. 

Fmiting  stems,  in  spring,  simple,  thick,  with  long  loose  sheaths, 
and  withering  before  the  barren  ones  appear. 
Sheaths  of  the  fmiting  stems  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 

namerons  subulate  teeth 1.  E,  Tdmateia. 

Sheath's  under  an  inch,  distant  from  each  other,  with  about  8  or 

10  lanceolate  teeth 2,  E,  arvense. 

Fruiting  stems  appearing  in  or  lasting  till  summer,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  barren  ones,  and  nearly  similar  to  them. 
Sheaths  with  few  lanceolate  lobes.     Branches  of  the  stem  again 
branched  at  the  nodes  (in  the  fruiting  stems  appearing  often 

after  the  fruiting  has  commenced) Z.  E.  sylvaHeum, 

Sheaths  with  short  or  subulate  teeth. 
Spike  very  obtuse. 
Striae  of  the  stem,  and  teeth  of  the  sheaths  numerous  (usually 
16  to  20). 
Branches  few  in  each  whorl  or  none.     Stems  mostly  fmit- 
ing and  similar. .    b,  E,  limosum. 

Branches  of  the  barren  stems  numerous  in  each  whorl. 
Fmiting  stems  simple  at  first,  the  branches  growing 

ont  afterwards 4,  E.  pratense. 

Angles  of  the  stem  and  teeth  of  the  sheaths  few  (rarely  more 

than  8) B.  E.  palustre. 
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JSpike  terminating  in  a  shoripoint  or  minute  cone. 
Steins  osnally  single.     wWled  branches  none  or  very  rare. 
Stems  tftll,  with  nnmeroos  (nsnally  15  to  30)  stniB  and 

sheath-teeth 7.  E.i 

Stems  low  and  slender,  often  tofted,  with  few  (usaally  8  to 

10)  8tri»  and  sheath-teeth 9.  JB.  varieffoiitm. 

Stems,  at  least  the  central  one,  with  whorled  brandies.  Strisi 

and  sheath-teeth  f^  (osaally  8  to  IS)       .       .       .       »    S.  E.  ramotum, 

1.  B«iils«tvm  Telmat«la«  Ehih.    CNreat  Bqutsetom. 

{E,  nuucimuTn,  Bab.  Man.) 

The  finiiting  steniB  appear  alone  early  in  spring,  they  are  qnite  simple, 
8  or  10  inches  high,  as  thick  as  a  finger,  of  a  pale-brown  colonr;  the 
sheaths  rather  loose,  an  inch  long  or  more,  completely  covering  the  stem 
from  one  joint  to  the  next,  of  a  dark  brown,  marked  with  20  to  30  or  more 
longitudinal  striae,  and  fringed  with  as  many  long,  subulate  teeth,  or  hsJf 
as  many,  these  teeth  being  often  joined  2  and  2  together.  Spike  fully  2 
inches  long,  the  lower  whorls  of  scales  often  distinct.  Barren  stems  ap- 
pearing a^^  the  fruiting  ones  have  withered  away,  often  several  feet  hi^ 
white,  with  the  tips  of  the  sheaths  black;  the  long,  crowded,  slender 
branches  very  numerous  in  each  whorl. 

In  marshv,  shady,  wet,  or  gravelly  places,  in  temperate  Europe,  not  ex- 
tending northward  into  Scandinavia,  nor  perhaps  southward  into  Spain, 
but  eastward  to  Greece  and  the  GaucasuF,  and  thence  all  across  Bussian 
Asia,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  not  penetrating  far  into  Scotland.    Fr»  early  spring, 

2.  Bqnlsetnm  arweiMe«  Linn.    Field  Bqulsetnm. 

{Common  HoraetaiL) 

Fruiting  stem  simple,  thick,  8  or  10  inches  high,  and  dying  before  the 
barren  ones  appear,  as  in  £.  Telmateia^  but  the  sheaths  are  seldom  above  8 
or  9  lines  long,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  have  seldom 
more  than  about  10  lanceolate  teeth,  and  are  dark  only  in  the  upper  part 
Barren  stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  [Render  spreading  branches,  about  10  to 
12  in  each  whorl ;  these  are  sometimes  slightly  branched,  but  never  regularly 
so  as  in  £.  tylvaticum. 

In  fields  and  waste  or  moist  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America. 
Abundant  in  Britain.    Fr,  spring, 

3.  Bqulsetnm  syivatleiiin,  linn.    Wood  Bqulsetnm. 

Fruiting  stems  at  first  nearly  simple,  and  about  a  foot  high,  but  soon 
branched,  Uke  the  barren  ones.  Sheaths  about  half  an  inch  long,  divided 
into  about  6  to  8  lanceolate,  scarious  lobes,  broader  than  in  our  other 
Equisctums.  Spike  about  6  to  8  lines  long,  obtuse.  Branches,  both  of  the 
bfiurren  and  fertile  stems,  10  to  16  or  more  in  a  whorl,  very  slender,  but  not 
above  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  remarkable  for  bearing,  at  the  lower  nodes  at 
least,  whorls  of  2, 3,  or  more  smaller  branches,  which  give  the  plant  a  very 
elegant  tufted  appearance. 

In  wet  woodis,  and  shady  places,  in  temperate  and  northern  Europe  and 
Bussian  Asia,  from  northern  Italy  and  the  Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
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and  in  North  America.  Spread  all  oyer  Britain,  but  more  abundant  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England  and  Ireland  than  in  the  south.  Fr, 
summer f  or  commmcing  tn  spring. 

4.  Bqvlsetam  pratense*  Ehrh.    Shady  Bqalsetam. 

(E.  umbrosum,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Allied  to  E.  sylvaticum  in  stature  and  mode  of  growth ;  the  fruiting  stems 
at  first  simple,  producing  whorls  of  branches  after  the  spike  is  developed ; 
but  the  branches  of  both  fruiting  and  barren  stems  are  always  simple,  and 
the  spike  is  larger.  The  fruiting  stems  at  first  resemble  those  of  E.  arvense, 
but  are  much  more  slender.  The  sheaths  have  seldom  less  than  14,  and 
usually  about  20  striae,  and  long,  subulate  teeth. 

In  moist  woods,  and  shady  places,  generally  distributed  over  the  range 
of  E,  sylvatieum^  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  but  probably  no- 
where so  common.  Has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  northern 
iind  central  England,  and  northern  Ireland.  Fr,  late  in  Bprmg  and  mmmer, 

5.  Bqulsetmn  llmosuiiiy  Linn,    flmootb  Bqulsetmii. 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  more,  all,  including  the  barren 
ones,  simple,  or  with  few  short,  simple  branches  at  the  middle  or  upper 
nodes;  the  striae  usually  about  12  to  20,  not  prominent.  Sheaths  about 
3  or  4  lines  long,  with  shortly  subulate  or  pointed  teeth.  Spike  about  6  to 
8  lines  long,  obtuse. 

In  marshy  places,  wet  ditches,  or  shallow  waters,  throughout  Europe 
and  Kussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Ck>mmon 
in  Britain.    Fr,  summer, 

6.  Bqnlsetnm  palustref  linn.    Manta  Bqnlsetiuii. 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  but  all  nearly  similar,  erect,  about  1  to  1|  feet 
high,  much  thinner  than  m  E,  Umosum,  and  marked  with  only  about  6  to  8 
prominent  striae  or  angles,  and  deep  furrows ;  the  branches  but  few  in  a 
whorl,  not  very  long,  and  not  so  thin  as  in  some  species.  Sheaths  3  or  4 
lines  long,  with  as  many  pointed  or  shortly  subulate  teeth  as  striae.  Spike 
as  in  E,  limoenm. 

In  marshes  and  spongy  bogs,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  perhaps  not  in  North  America. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fr,  eu/nvmer, 

7,  Bqulsetmn  tayemale*  Linn.    Bouffta  Bqnlsetnin. 

(Scouring  Rush,) 

Stems  mostly  fruiting,  but  all  similar  and  simple,  or  rarely  with  very 
few  branches,  1  to  2  feet  high  or  more,  fedntly  marked  with  15  to  20  striae, 
and  rough  to  the  touch.  Sheaths  3  to  5  lines  long,  white,  with  black  rings 
round  the  top  and  the  base ;  the  teeth  very  minute  and  blimt,  or  rarely 
shortly  subulate.  Spike  6  to  9  lines  long,  with  a  little  conical  point  on  tiie 
rounded  top. 

In  marshes  and  wet  woodo,  in  Europe  and  Eussian  Asia,  extending  from 
Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  but  more  common  in  the  north,  and 
in  North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern 
and  central  England.    Fr,  summer,  rather  late. 
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8.  Bqnlsetimi  nunosmnt  Schleich.    Aongr  Bquisetmn. 

(E.  trachyodon  and  E,  Moorei,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  E,  hyemdU,  with  the  same  little  conical  point  to  the  spike, 
and  very  probably  a  mere  variety,  differing  only  in  its  slender  stems,  with 
only  8  to  12  or  seldom  more  striae ;  the  sheaths  have  seldom  any  black 
ring  roond  the  base,  though  they  often  turn  black  altogether  and  the^teeih 
have  usually  lanceolate,  subulate  points.  The  stem  terminating  the  stock 
has  usually  a  few  Ions  branches,  especially  from  the  lower  whorls,  and 
varies  firom  1  to  2  feet  high  or  more ;  the  lower  stems  are  simple,  slender, 
and  shorter,  all  usually  bearing  a  spiJce. 

In  sandy,  moist  places,  generally  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia,  but  apparently  rare  in  Britain,  if  indeed  the  British  specii)iens  be 
really  distinct  firom  the  following.    Fr»  swrnner^  rather  late. 

.  9.  Bqnlsetnm  warleiratiimf  Web.  et  Mohr.    Variegated  Bqnlsetimi. 

This  is  again  considered  by  some,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  a  variety  of 
E»  hyemale.  Stems  slender,  all  simple,  or  very  rarely  branched,  usually 
in  several  tufts,  6  to  8  inches  high,  but  the  terminal  or  central  one  some- 
times lengthened  out  to  1  or  2  feet,  with  only  8  to  10  striae;  the  sheaths 
short,  with  a  conspicuous  black  ring,  and  short  teeth.  Spike  seldom  half 
an  inch  long,  with  a  conical  point  as  in  E.  hyemale. 

In  maritime  sands,  or  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  sometimes  quite  in 
water,  in  the  maritime  or  mountain  districts  of  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
especially  in  the  north,  and  more  rarely  in  North  America.  In  Britain, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  coasts  of  northern  England.  Fr,  sum- 
mer ^  rather  late. 


XCn.  MAESIEEACEiE.    THE  MARSILBA  FAMILY. 

No  tme  leaves.  Fronds,  as  in  MUces,  proceeding  from  the 
rootstock  and  rolled  inwards  at  the  top,  barren  ones  either 
reduced  to  a  narrov^-linear  stipes,  or  in  an  exotic  genus  bear- 
ing 4  digitate  leaflets  ;  fertile  ones  sessile  or  on  a  short  stipes, 
bearing  a  globular  or  ovoid  utricle,  usually  called  an  involucre, 
and  formerly  considered  as  analogous  to  the  spore-cases  of 
Lycopodiacece,  but  which  is  really  the  recurved  fertile  lamina 
with  the  margins  united.  Real  spor^-cases  of  two  kinds, 
larger  and  smaller,  as  in  some  Lyccypodiacece^  but  arranged,  as 
in  Filices,  inside  the  involucre,  that  is,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  recurved  frond,  in  sori  enclosed  in  membranous  indusia^ 
dividing  the  involucre  into  as  many  cells. 

The  Order  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  closely  connected  with  Li/cop(h 
diacetB,  in  which  the  only  British  genus  was  included  in  our  first  editions, 
but  its  still  nearer  relation  to  FUices  has  been  well  pointed  out  chiefly  by 
German  botanists.    It  contains  only  one  genus  besides  the  British  one. 
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I.  PILULAEIA.    PILLWORT. 

Eootstock  creeping  under  water,  with  subulate,  barren  fronds,  almost 
solitary  at  the  nodes.  Involucres  (or  fertile  fronds)  almost  sessile  on  the 
stock,  globular.  Son  2  to  4,  vertically  adnate,  their  indusia  dividing  the 
involucre  into  2  to  4  cells,  and  each  consisting  of  numerous  spore-cases,  the 
lower  ones  few  and  larger,  the  upper  ones  numerous,  minute,  and  powdery. 

Besides  the  European  species,  which  is  also  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
there  is  a  distinct  North  American  one. 

1.  Pilnlarla  8rlo1>iiUfera«  Linn.    Creeping  PUlwort. 

The  slender  rootstock  often  creeps  to  a  considerable  length,  rooting  at 
every  node.  Barren  fronds  filiform,  of  a  bright  green,  like  the  leaves  of 
IsoeteSf  varying  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  Involucres  like  little  pills, 
nearly  2  lines  diameter,  covered  with  short  hairs. 

In  the  shallow  eldges  of  pools  and  lakes,  in  temperate  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  Australia,  not  recorded  from  the  Arctic  or  Mediterranean  regions. 
Widely  distributed  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  not  un- 
common, but  often  overlooked,  very  rare  in  Ireland.  Fr,  summer  and 
autumn^ 

XCm.  FILICES.    THE  FERN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial,  short,  or  tufted,  or  creeping  root- 
stock  (in  some  exotic  species  growing  up  into  a  tall,  woody, 
stem),  or  rarely  annual ;  with  radical  or  alternate  leaves,  which, 
as  they  also  partake  of  the  nature  of  branches,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  fronds.  In  most  genera  these  fronds 
are,  when  young,  rolled  inwards  at  the  top,  and  the  rootstock, 
and  sometimes  also  the  stalks  of  the  fronds,  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  brown,  scarious,  usually  pointed  scales.  Fructi- 
fication consisting  of  capsules,  called  sjpore-cases  (sporangia), 
sometimes  small  and  almost  dust-like,  arranged  either  in  clus- 
ters, called  sori,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  and  often 
covered,  when  young,  with  a  thin  membrane,  called  the  m- 
dusiwm^  or  in  little  involucres  on  the  margin  of  the  frond ; 
sometimes  rather  larger,  in  spikes  or  panicles  at  the  top  of  the 
frond,  which  has,  lower  down,  either  leafy  branches  or  one 
leaf.  These  capsules  open  in  various  ways  to  discharge  the 
minute,  usually  microscopical  spores. 

A  very  large  Order  abundantly  diflEused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  especially  in  moist  climates,  although  some  species  may  be  found  in 
5ie  chinks  of  the  hottest  rocks.  The  elegance  of  their  foliage  has  of  late 
years  attracted  as  much  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  cultivators  and 
amateurs,  as  has  their  fructification  and  germination  on  the  part  of  the 
physiologist.  It  has  long  been  known  that  they  can  be  reproduced  from 
their  spores,  but  it  has  only  lately  been  ascertained  that  these  spores  when 
sown  are  developed  into  minute,  green,  leafy  expansions,  called  prothcUli, 
which  alone  have  any  analogy  to  the  flowers  of  other  plants.  For  on  the 
prothallus  are  produced  minute  bodies,  which  have  been  compared  to 
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Stamens  and  pistils,  from  whence  the  young  Fern  is  subsequently  developed. 
The  spore  may,  under  this  theory,  be  said  to  be  a  young  flower-bud,  which 
only  opens  after  it  has  fallen,  the  spore-case  being  an  involucre  enclosing 
innumerable  buds,  and  sorus  a  whole  inflorescence. 

The  limitation  of  genera  and  species  in  the  Ferns  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  of  late  years  their  splitting  and  changing 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  the  whole  nomenclature  into 
a  state  of  utter  confusion.  The  best  characters  are  taken  from  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  sori  and  of  their  indusium  ;  and  some  large  genera, 
such  as  AdiantuMt  A&pleniujn^  etc,  are  natural,  and  readily  recognizS ;  but 
in  Pofypodiumt  Aspidium^  CifstopterUy  etc.,  there  is  nothing  in  habit  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  and  the  indusium  of  the  two  latter  genera  is  often  so 
evanescent  diat  it  requires  the  most  careful  examination  of  specimens,  in 
exactly  the  proper  state,  to  ascertain  its  existence.  I  have  been  induced, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  assist  the  beginner  in  the  determination  of  the 
British  species,  to  include  in  the  following  Table  of  Genera  the  species  also 
of  the  most  difficult  ones,  endeavouring  to  lead  to  them  by  more  prominent 
characters,  without  reference  to  the  more  minute,  although  essential  ones, 
which  distinguish  the  genera.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  to  de- 
termine Ferns  they  must  be  in  fruit.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  out 
by  books  to  what  species  a  barren  frond  belongs ;  and  monstrous  develop- 
ments, and  deformed  fronds,  now  not  uncommon  in  cultivation,  and  found 
occasionally  wild,  are  here  wholly  passed  over. 

Fructification  In  a  terminal  spike  or  panicle.    The  frond  either  leal-like,  or  bearing  a 

leaf  in  the  lower  part 2 

Fructification  in  a  little  cup  or  inyolncre  at  the  edge  of  the  frond  .  .  .  .  4 
Fructification  on  the  back  or  under  side  of  some  or  all  the  fronds  .  .  .  .  5 
Fronds  twice  pinnate,  usually  2  or  more  feet  high,  the  fructification  forming  a  panide 

2  J     at  their  extremity 3.  OsiruNUA. 

( Fronds  stem-like,  not  6  inches  high,  with  a  terminal  spike  or  panicle    .        .       .   8 

•  f  Spike  simple.    Leaf  entire 1.  Ophioolossum. 

I  Spike  branched  into  a  panicle.    Leaf  pinnate 2.  Botrychium. 

/Fronds  numerous,  scarcely  2  inches  Ugh,  pinnate,  with  few  deeply-lobed  s^ments. 

M  J     Involucre  ovate,  2-lobed 17.  HYuraroPHTLLUM. 

'l  Fronds  6  or  8  inches  high,  2  or  3  times  pinnate,  with  crowded  segments.    Involucre 
V    cup-shapod 16.  TitiOHOMAirBS. 

(Fronds  tufted,  of  2  sorts,  the  central  ones  erect,  fruiting,  the  outer  ones  banen, 
usually  shorter,  with  broader  lobes .        .       .    « 
Fruiting  and  barren  fronds  similar  or  nearly  so g 

I  Fronds  (stiff)  simply  pinnate,  with  entire  lobes,  the  fruiting  linear,  the  barren  lan- 

6  J     ceolate .11.  Blecuxdii. 

i  Fronds  (delicate)  much  divided,  with  small,  obovate  or  oblong,  toothed  lobes       .    7 

7  J  Sori  forming  aline  close  to  the  margin  of  the  frond  ...  6.  Allosorits. 
(  Sori  oblong,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  frond  ....  6.  GRAioans. 
'  Fructification  concealed  by,  or  intermixed  with,  chaffy  scales  or  hairs  .       .        ,9 

Fructification  in  lines  along  the  margin  of  the  fronds,  the  indusium  a  membrane 

8  \     attached  to  the  margin 10 

Fructifiation  in  circular,  oblong,  or  linear  sori,  on  the  under  surface,  without  chaffy 

sc^J.6s  •••••••  n 

Fronds  deeply  pinnatlfld,  with  entire  segments.    Sori  linear,  concealed  by  the  scales. 

10.  Cbterach. 
Fronds  twice  pinnate,  with  small  segments.  Sori  circular,  with  chaffy  hairs  intermixed. 

16.  WOODSIA. 

Tall,  erect,  stiil  fern,  temately  divided,  with  pinnate  branches  and  sessile  lobes. 
10  J  12.  Ptbris. 
"^  Delicate  fern,  not  a  foot  high,  much  divided,  with  broad,  wedge-shaped  lobes  on  ca- 
pillary stalks 18.  Adiantum. 

'  Sori  oblong  or  linear,  covered  (when  young)  with  a  membrane  attached  along  the 

11 .      side IS 

^  Sori  droular,  either  without  any  indusium,  or  covered  (when  young)  with  a  mem- 
brane attached  by  the  centre  or  by  a  lateral  point 18 
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Prond  entire.    Indusium  opening  in  a  slit  along  the  centre    .      9.  Scolopendbium. 
Frond  pinnate  or  mnch  divided.    Indnsimn  opening  along  the  inner  ride. 

8.  ASPLENIUH. 

Pronda  simply  pinnate,  with  entire  or  toothed  segments  or  pinnas        .       .       .14. 

Fronds  pinnate,  with  pinnatifid  primary  divisions  or  pinnas,  or  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
nate*         16 

S^^ments  narrow  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  attached  to  the  stalk  by  a  broad  base,  and 
conflnent.    Sori  golden-yellow,  without  any  indnsimn  4.  (1)  Poltpodiuh  vulgare. 

Segments  distinct  or  stalked,  ovate-falcate,  prickly  toothed,  with  a  prominent  angle 
or  lobe  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side.    Sori  with  a  small,  circular  indusium. 

7  (1).  ASPIDTOM  LonchitU. 

.  S^ments  small,  obovate.    Indusium  attached  laterally  ...     8.  Asplenium. 

(  Lower  pair  of  pinnas  much  larger  than  the  others,  giving  the  frond  a  broadly  trian- 

gular  or  rhomboidal  form 16 

Lowest  pcdr,  or  several  lower  pairs  of  pinnas,  decreasing  in  size  or  not  larger  than  the 
i     rest.    Frond  ovate  or  lanceolate  in  outline 17 

Fronds  once  pinnate,  with  pinnatifid  segments        .  4  (2).  Polypodium  Pheg<^terU, 

Fronds  twice  pinnate,  the  pinnas  mostly  opposite    .    4  (4).  Polypodium  DryopterU, 

Fronds  twice  pinnate,  the  pinnas  mostly  alternate  .        .       .       .14.  Cystopteris. 

Fronds  delicate,  seldom  a  foot  high,  without  any  brown  scarious  scales  (or  very  few 
at  the  base  of  the  stalk),  twice  pinnate,  with  stalked  pinnas       .        .        .        .18 

Fronds  stiff,  1  to  3  feet  high  or  more  (except  in  Polypodium  Phegopteris).  The  stalk 
more  or  less  shaggy  below  the  leafy  part,  with  brown  scarious  scales  (except  in 
Aspidium  ThelypterU) 19 

S^ments  with  fine  pointed  teeth      . 8.  Asplenium. 

S^ments  oblong  or  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile  with  obtuse  teeth  or  lobes. 

14.  CYSTOPTKRIfl. 

S^ments  small,  obovate,  stalked,  with  obtuse  teeth    Delicate  annual. 

6.  GRAMMins. 
Fronds  pinnate,  the  pinnas  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  entire  or  obtuse,  and  slightly 

toothed 20 

Fronds  twice  pinnate,  the  segments  sharply  toothed  or  pinnatifid  .       .       .       .34 
Pinnas  (all  but  the  lowest  pair)  attached  to  the  stalk  by  their  broad  base. 

4  (2).  Polypodium  Phegopteris. 

,  Pinnas  attached  by  tiieir  midrib  only 21 

Lobes  of  the  pinnas  entire.    Sori  near  their  margins 22 

Lobes  of  the  pinna  slightly  toothed.    Sori  near  their  base  or  centre      .       .       .23 
No  scarious  scales  on  the  stalk.    No  glands  on  the  leafy  part. 

7  (3).  Aspidium  ThelypferU. 
Stalk  with  brown  scarious  scales  at  the  base.    Minute  glands  on  the  under  surface  of 

the  segments 7  (4).  Aspidium  Oreopteris. 

Segments  of  the  pinnas  oblong,  very  numerous,  scarcely  broader  at  the  base. 

,      7  (5).  Abpidium  Filix-mas, 

SegmeatB  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base       .       .       .7  (6).  Aspidium  crutatum, 

S^ments  of  the  pinnas  with  finely  pointed,  almost  prickly  teeth  ;  the  inner  lobe  or 

tooth  at  the  base  much  larger  than  the  rest  .       .       .  7  (2).  Aspidium  aculeatum. 

Segments  of  the  pinnas  with  shortly  pointed  teeth  or  pinnatifid ;  the  lobra  of  each 

side  similar 25 

( Sori  circular.    No  indusium 4  (3).  Polypodium  alpestre. 

25  4  Sori  circular,  with  a  kidney-shaped  or  almost  potato  indusium  attached  by  a  point  26 
( Sori  rather  oblong,  with  an  indusium  attached  along  one  side .        .     8.  A^lenium. 

(Segments  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate.    Lidusia  conspicuous  and  persistent. 
7  (6).  Aspidium  crUtatum. 
S^^ents  oblong-lanceolate 27 

„.  f  Indusia  conspicuous  and  persistent 7  (8).  Aspidiitm  rigidum. 

^   \  Indusia  small  and  often  soon  disappearing        .       .        7  (7).  Aspidium  tpinulosum. 

I.  OPHIOOLOSSUM.    ADDER'S  TONGUE. 

Stem  simple,  bearing  a  single  leaf-like  barren  frond  in  the  lower  part, 
and  a  simple  terminal  fruiting  spike.  Spore-cases  rather  large,  closely  ses- 
sile, in  two  opposite  rows,  each  opening  by  a  transverse  fissure. 

A  genus  of  very  few  species,  but  widely  distributed  over  most  parts  of 
the  globe. 

*  In  all  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  leaves  or  fronds  the  primary  divisions  on  each  side  of 
the  main  stalk  are  called i7innaj,  the  ultimate  divisions  retaining  the  name  of  segments. . 
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] .  OpbiocloMium  ▼nlffatiim,  Linn.    Common  Adder's-tonsue. 

Bootstock  very  small,  but  apparently  perennial.  Stem  (combined  stipes 
of  the  barren  and  fertile  frond)  solitary,  from  a  few  inches  to  near  a  foot 
high,  with  an  ovate  or  oblong  entire  leaf-like  barren  frond,  usually  2  to  3 
inches  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  shortly  sheathing  footstalk,  and 
usually  attached  below  the  middle  of  the  stem.  Spike  terminal,  f  to  about 
an  inch  long,  bearing  on  each  side  from  about  15  to  25  closely  sessile 
spore-cases. 

In  moist  meadows,  and  pastures,  throughout  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia, 
except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  America,  and  apparently  also  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  well  as  within  the  tropics.  Generally  distributed 
over  Britain,  but  more  common  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  Ireland 
than  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Fr.  summer^  0.  IvMtanicum  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  variety,  only  differing  from  the  common  form  in  its 
small  size,  the  slender  stems  varying  from  1  to  3  inches,  the  leaf  or  barren 
frond  linear  or  lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a  stalk,  and  seldom  above  1^  inches 
long.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  only  in  early  spring,  and  in  Europe  chiefly 
near  the  sea,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  up  ihe  west  coast  of  Europe 
to  the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  on  the  main  British  Isles. 


n.  BOTEYCHIXTM,    MOONWORT. 

Stem  of  Opkiofflossumt  but  the  leaf-like  barren  frond  is  divided,  the 
terminal  spike  is  branched,  forming  a  panicle,  and  the  spore-cases  are 
globular,  and,  although  sessile,  quite  distinct. 

A  small  genus,  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  Inore  sparingly  in  the  southern  one. 

1.  Botryobinm  Xianarla,  Sw.     Common  Moonwort. 

Rootstock  very  small,  bearing  a  single  erect  stem,  3  to  6  or  8  inches 
high,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  few  brown  sheathing  scales.  The  leaf  or 
barren  frond  about  the  centre  of  the  stem,  1  to  3  inches  long,  pinnate,  with 
from  5  to  1 5  or  even  more  obliquely  fan-shaped  or  halfmoon-shaped  seg- 
ments, of  a  thick  consistence,  and  entire  or  crenate.  Panicle  1  to  near  2 
inches  long,  of  a  narrow  pyramidal  shape,  the  branches  all  turned  towards 
one  side. 

In  dry,  hilly,  or  mountain  pastures,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Altai,  and  reappearing  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Widely 
diffused  over  Britain,  but  not  generally  common.  Fr,  spring  or  early 
suTnmer, 


III.  OSMUNDA.    OSMUND. 

Fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate,  the  leafy  part  .barren ;  the  fructification 
consisting  of  clustered  spore-cases,  either  in  a  panicle  at  the  end  of  the 
frond,  or,  in  exotic  species,  in  some  other  part  of  the  frond,  but  always 
distinct  from  the  leaf-like  part ;  each  spore-case  opening  by  a  vertical  fissure. 

A  genus  of  few  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  especially  the  northern  one. 
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1.  Osmunda  re^alU,  Linn.    Royal  Osmund. 

The  perennial  stock  often  forms  a  trunk  rising  perceptibly  from  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  Fronds  growing 
in  tufts,  erect,  from  a  foot  or  two  in  dry  poor  soils,  to  8  or  10  feet  when 
Tery  luxuriant,  twice  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  segments,  1  to  2 
inches  long,  rather  stiff,  prominently  veined,  either  entire  or  obscurely 
crenate.  Fructification  forming  a  more  or  less  compound  panicle  at  the 
top  of  the  frond,  usually  bipinnate,  each  spike-like  branch  representing  a 
segment  of  the  frond. 

In  moist  or  boggy  places,  in  western,  central,  and  some  parts  of  southern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  extending  northwards  to  southern  Scandinavia ; 
also  in  central  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  southern  Africa.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  the  western  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  "Wales, 
and  Ireland,  apparently  very  local  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  entirely 
absent  j6rom  several  counties.    Fr.  end  of  summer^  or  autumn^ 


IV.  POLYPODIUM.    POLYPODY. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  either  pinnate  or  temately  divided,  with 
the  branches  pinnate.  Spore-cases  minute,  collected  in  circular  clusters  or 
sori  on  the  under  side  of  the  segments,  without  any  indusium  or  involucre ; 
each  spore-case  (as  in  all  the  following  genera)  encircled  by  an  elastic  jointed 
ring,  and  bursting  irregularly  on  one  side,  having  then,  under  a  microscope, 
the  appearance  of  a  little  helmet. 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  only  differing  from 
Aspidiitm  in  the  absence  of  any  indusium  or  membrane  covering  the  sori 
even  when  young.  For  the  Table  of  Species,  see  the  G-eneric  Table  above, 
p.  679,  n.  13. 

•  1.  Polypodiam  valgrare,  Linn.    Common  Polypody. 

Rootstock  thick,  woody,  and  creeping.  Fronds  about  6  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  of  a  firm  consistence,  without  any  scales  on  their  stalk,  broadly  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  somewhat  ovate  in  their  general  outline,  simply  pinnate  or 
deeply  pinnatifid ;  the  linear-oblong  segments  adhering  to  the  main  stalk 
and  usually  connected  with  each  other  by  their  broad  bases.  Sori  rather 
large,  of  a  golden  yellow,  in  two  rows  along  the  under  side  of  the  upper 
segment.  When  bearing  fruit  these  segments  are  usually  entire  or  nearly 
so,  and  obtuse;  when  barren  they  are  often  slightly  toothed;  and  mon- 
strous states  not  unfrequently  occur  with  the  segments  variously  lobed  or 
branched. 

In  sheltered  places,  on  trunks  of  old  trees,  walls,  moist  rocks,  and  shady 
banks,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  Britain.  Fr,  mm- 
met  and  autumn, 

2.  Polypodiam  Plieffopterls*  Linn.    Beeob  Polypody. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Fronds  rather  slender,  6  itiches  to  a  foot  high  or 
rather  more,  including  their  long  stalks,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate  and  acu- 
minate in  their  general  outline,  once  pinnate ;  the  segments  deeply  pinna- 
tifid, narrow-lanceolate,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  end  of 
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the  froud,  aud  all,  oxccpt  sometimes  the  lowest  pair,  adhering  to  the  main 
stem  by  their  broad  base.  The  midrib,  principal  veins,  and  margins  of  the 
frond  more  or  less  hairy  on  the  under  side,  by  which  this  species  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  smaller  specimens  of  Jspidium  Thelypteris, 
which  it  sometimes  resembles.  Son  rather  small,  near  >the  margins  of  the 
lobes. 

In  moist  situations,  in  hilly  districts,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  Arcti«  regions,  and  in  North  America.  In 
Britain,  chiefly  in  western  and  northern  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Fr.  aummer  and  auiumn, 

3.  Poljpodiam  alpestre*  Hoppe.    Alpine  Poljpodx. 

{KjkxiU,  Bab.  Man.) 

Stock  short,  often  forming  several  crowns.  Fronds  tufted,  1  to  3  feet 
high,  twice  pinnate ;  the  segments  numerous,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  deeply 
pinnatifid,  and  sharply  toothed,  the  larger  ones  usually  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Sori  circular,  without  any  indusium  whatever ;  this  character  alone 
distinguishes  this  plant  from  the  smaller  states  of  Asplenium  FUix-fosmina, 
and  from  some  forms  of  Aspidium  spinvlosum^  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  all  other  respects. 

In  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    JPV.  summer. 

4.  Poljpodiain  nryopterUy  Linn.    Oak  Polypody. 

{Oak  Fern.) 

Bootstock  creeping,  rather  slender.  Fronds  slender  but  erect,  on  long 
stalks,  broadly  triangular  or  rhomboidal  in  their  general  outline,  the  leaf^ 
part  4  to  6  inches  long  and  at  least  as  broad,  twice  pinnate,  or  rather,  in 
the  first  instance,  ternate  ;  the  lower  pair  of  branches  or  pinnas  on  slender 
stalks,  each  often  as  large  and  as  much  divided  as  the  rest  of  the  frond ;  the 
others  much  smaller  and  less  divided,  the  terminal  ones  reduced  to  small 
lobes.  Segments  thin,  light  green,  obtuse,  slightly  crenate,  quite  glabrous. 
Sori  near  Qie  margins  of  the  segments. 

In  rather  diy  woods,  in  Europe  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterr 
ranean  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  North  America.  Not  uncommon  in 
western,  central,  and  northern  England  and  Scotland,  and  occurs  also  in 
Ireland.  Fr,  summer  and  oMtumn.  P.  calcareum,  Brit.  Fl.  (P.  Sobertianum^ 
Bab.  Man.)  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  P.  JDryopteris,  of  rather  stouter 
growth,  usually  with  rather  less  difference  in  size  between  the  lower  pair 
of  pinnules  and  the  succeeding  ones,  and  has  a  minute,  scaly,  or  glandular 
meal  on  the  frond-stalk  and  principal  veins.  It  occurs  here  and  there,  in 
more  open  rocky  situations  than  the  common  form,  and  especially  in  lime- 
stone mstricts. 


V.  ALLOSOBTJS.    ALLOSOBUS. 

Delicate  Ferns,  with  tufted,  much  divided  fronds ;  the  central  ones  erect 
and  fruiting ;  the  outer  ones  barren,  with  broader  segments.  Sori  circular, 
but  so  close  as  to  form  compact  lines  along  the  margins,  covered  over  when 
young  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  frond  itself. 
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A  smaU  genus»  confined  (o  the  mountainous  or  northern  districts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

1.  Allosorus  crispuft,  Bernh.    Curled  AUoftoms. 

(Cryptogramme^  Brit.  Fl.  Rock  Brakes^  Parsley  Fern,) 
Stock  densely  tufted  -with  brown  scarious  scales.  Fronds  2  or  3  times 
pinnate,  ovate  or  oblong  in  their  general  outline,  on  slender  stalks  almost 
without  scarious  scales;  the  outer  barren  ones  about  6  or  6  inches  high, 
somewhat  resembling  Parsley-leaves,  with  numerous  small,  obovate  or 
wedge-shaped  and  deeply-toothed  segments.  Fruiting  fronds  f  to  1  foot 
high,  with  equally  numerous  oblong  or  linear  segments,  the  thin  mem- 
branous edges  turned  down  over  the  sori. 

In  the  mountains  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  usually  local,  but  often  very  abundant  in  particular  spots. 
In  Britain,  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  but  occurs  also  in 
central  and  western  England  and  in  Ireland.    Fr.  mmmj&r. 


VI.  GBAMMITIS.    GBAMMITIS. 

Fronds  much  divided.  Sori  linear  or  oblong,  simple  or  forked,  not 
niarginal,  and  without  any  indusium. 

A  considerable  genus,  chiefly  tropical,  including  many  of  those  elegant 
Ferns  often  seen  in  our  hothouses,  with  a  golden  or  sUvery  dust  on  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds.  The  generic  name  Qrammitis,  Swartz,  adopted 
by  many  Continental  botanists,  has  been  shown  to  have  the  right  of 
priority  over  that  of  Ghfrnnogtawma^  Desv.,  more  generally  used  in  this 
country. 

1.  OrammItU  leptopliylla,  Swartz.    Small  Orammltls. 

(Gh/rrmogramma  leptophylla^  Desv.) 

A  delicate  little  Fern,  resembling  at  first  sight  very  small  specimens  of 
AUosorus  crisptis.  Fronds  in  little  tufts,  although  the  whole  plant  is 
usually  annual ;  the  outer  fronds  short,  with  few  broadly  obovate  or  fan- 
shaped  segments,  often  barren ;  the  others  erect,  2  to  6  inches  high,  with 
slender  black  stalks,  twice  pinnate,  with  numerous  small,  thin,  obovate, 
deeply-toothed  or  lobed  segments.  Sori  oblong,  at  length  nearly  covering 
the  under  surface  of  the  segments. 

On  moist  shady  banks,  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  western  Europe, 
extending  eastward  into  central  India,  and  northward  up  western  France 
to  the  Channel  Islands,  the  only  station  within  our  Flora.  It  reappears  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.    Fr,  spring  and  summer. 


VII.  ASPIDIUM.    SHIELDFERN. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  wiih  a  stiif 
erect  stalk,  usually  bearing,  at  least  at  the  base,  numerous  brown  scarious 
scales.  Sori  circuIaT  as  in  Polypodium^  but  covered  when  young  by  a  mem- 
brane or  ind/asivmi  attached  by  the  centre  or  by  a  point  near  one  side,  so 
that,  when  raised  all  round  by  the  growth  of  tiie  spore-cases,  it  becomes 
either  peltate  or  kidney-shaped. 
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A  very  largo  genus,  ranging  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  only  distin- 
guished from  Toli/ podium  by  the  indusiom.  In  modern  British  Fern-books 
it  is  usually  divided  into  two,  Lastrea  and  Polystichum,  according  to 
whether  the  attachment  of  the  indusium  is  central  or  towards  the  margin, 
a  minute  character,  unconnected  with  habit,  often  difficult  to  appreciate, 
and  sometimes  inconstant.  The  Table  of  Species  will  be  found  under  the 
Generic  Table  above,  p.  579,  n.  13. 

1.  Aspldlain  XK>noliltis»  Sw.    Bolly  Shieldfeni. 

{Polyatichwn^  Bab.  Man.  Holly  Fern.) 
Stock  short  and  thick.  Fronds  tufted,  usually  6  inches  to  a  foot  high  or 
rather  more,  stiff,  linear- lanceolate  in  their  general  outline,  simply  pinnate, 
leafy  from  the  base,  the  common  stalk  very  scaly  below.  Segments  mostly 
broadly  lanceolate  or  almost  ovate,  curved,  prickly -toothed,  enlarged  at  the 
base  on  the  inner  or  upper  side  into  a  toothed  angle  or  lobe,  all  nearly  ses- 
sile, but  attached  by  the  midrib  only,  stiff,  glabrous  above,  with  a  few  scaly 
hairs  underneath;  the  central  ones  about  an  inch  long;  the  lower  ones 
smaller  and  broader,  often  ovate.  Sori  circular,  rather  large,  with  a  peltate 
indusium  in  the  centre,  which  is  however  not  very  conspicuous. 

In  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  all  the  great  mountain  regions  of  Europe  and 
central  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
in  North  America.  In  Britain,  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England,  North  Wales,  and  Ireland.    Fr.  mimnier  and  cmtumn, 

2.  Aspldium  aenleatam,  Sw.    Prickly  Shleldfem. 

{A,  lohatum^  Brit.  Fl.  Polystichum,  Bab.  Man.) 
Fronds  tufted,  arising  from  a  short  thick  stock,  1  to  2  feet  or  rather 
more  high,  stiff,  twice  pinnate,  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline,  with  the  lower 
pinnae  decreasing  in  length ;  the  stalk  below  the  leafy  part  1  to  6  inches 
long,  very  shaggy  with  brown,  scarious  scales.  Primary  branches  or  pinnas 
shaped  like  the  whole  frond  of  A.  Lonchitis  in  miniature,  being  pinnate, 
with  their  segments  shortly  ovate-lanceolate,  curved  and  prickly- toothed, 
with  a  prominent  an^le  or  lobe  on  the  inner  or  upper  side  ;  the  lower  ones, 
or  sometimes  nearly  all,  attached  by  their  midrib,  the  upper  ones  decurrent 
on  the  stalk  or  united  at  the  base.  Sori  rather  small,  with  a  central  but 
not  very  conspicuous  indusium. 

On  hedge-banks  and  in  shady  places,  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia,  extending  eastward  into  centrdl 
Asia ;  in  North  and  South  America,  and  generally  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Frequent  in  Britain.  Fr,  summer  and  autumn,  A.  angulare  is 
a  rather  larger,  more  luxuriant,  and  less  stiff  variety,  usually  more  divided, 
with  more  dii^tinct  segments,  the  lower  ones  evidently  stalked. 

3.  Aspidioxn  Tbelypterlfty  Sw.    Marsli  Slileldfeni. 

{Lastreay  Bab.  Man.  Marsh  Fern.) 
Eootstock  creeping,  with  sina;le,  not  tufted,  erect  fronds  as  in  PolypodMim 
Phegoptcris,  to  which  this  fern  bears  considerable  resemblance.  It  is  taller, 
usually  1  to  2  feet  high,  quite  glabrous,  with  a  rather  slender  but  stiff  stalk, 
without  scarious  scales.  The  leafy  part  lanceolate,  pinnate,  with  deeply 
pinnatifid  pinnas,  which  are  not  crowded,  and  the  lowest  rather  distant  and 
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smaller ;  all  attached  to  the  central  stalk  by  their  midrib  or  by  a  very  short 
stalk ;  the  lobes  or  segments  entire,  obtuse  or  scarcely  pointed.  Sori  in 
lines  near  the  edges,  distinct  at  first,  with  an  indusium  attached  near  the 
edge,  but  soon  covering  nearly  the  whole  under  surface  and  concealing  the 
indusium. 

In  boggy  or  marshy  places,  throughout  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except 
the  extreme  north,  and  m  North  America,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  In  Britain,  usually  very  local,  but  dispersed  over  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fr.  summer  and  autumn, 

4.  Aspldimn  OreopterU,  Sw.    Mountain  Slileldfem^ 

{Lasirea,  Bab.  Man.  Sweet  Mountain  Fern.) 
The  stature,  mode  of  growth  in  circular  tufts,  and  the  general  shape  of 
the  frond  are  those  of  A,  Filix-mas,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
a  lighter  colour,  especially  of  the  stalk,  and  by  the  lobes  or  segments  of  the 
pinnas  all  quite  entire,  with  the  small  sori  in  a  line  near  the  margin  as  in 
A.  Thelypteris,  From  the  latter  it  differs  in  its  larger  size,  the  stalk  bearing 
brown  scarious  scales,  the  pinnas  so  closely  sessile  as  almost  to  lap  over  the 
central  stalk ;  and  from  both  this  species  may  be  known  by  the  minute 
resinous  or  glandular  dots  on  the* under  side  of  the  fronds,  from  whence  a 
fragrant  smell  is  imparted  to  the  plant  when  rubbed. 

In  mountain  heathy  districts,  and  moist  open  woods,  in  temperate 
Europe,  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to  Scandinavia,  and  eastward 
to  Moscow.  Generally  dispersed  over  Britdn,  but  more  especially  in 
Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and  in  Ireland.  Fr,  summer  and 
autumn, 

5.  Aspldlum  FIUx-mas«  Sw.    Male  Slileldfem. 

{Lastreaf  Bab.  Man.    Male  Fern.) 

Bootstock  short  but  thick,  woody,  and  decumbent  or  rising  sometimes 
obliquely  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Fronds  handsome,  in  a  large 
circular  tufb,  2  or  3  feet  high,  stiff  and  erect,  broadly  lanceolate,  with  the 
lower  pinnas  decreasing,  as  in  most  Aspidiums^  regularly  pinnate,  the 
pinnas  deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate;  the  segments  regularly  oblong,  slightly 
curved,  very  obtuse,  slightly  toothed,  connected  at  the  base  or  the  lowest 
ones  distinct ;  the  main  stalk  very  shaggy  with  brown  scarious  scales.  Sori 
rather  large,  near  the  base  of  the  segments,  with  a  conspicuous,  necu*ly  pel- 
tate or  kidney-shaped  indusium. 

In  woods  and  shady  situations,  along  moist  banks,  etc.,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  central  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  apparently  in  South  America,  but  scarcely  in  North  America. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  British  Ferns.  Fr,  summer  and  a/utman.  The 
barren  fronds  of  young  plants  often  resemble  those  of  A,  spinulosum^  but 
the  fruitiDg  ones  are  almost  always  veiy  distinct. 

6.  Aspldlum  oHstatnmt  Sw.    Crested  Slileldfem. 

(Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.) 

Eesembles  in  some  respects  A,  filix-mas^  but  the  frond  is  less  erect,  the 

pinnas  less  regular,  the  segments  broader,  thinner,  more  wedge-shaped  on 

the  lower  side,  much  more  toothed,  and  the  lower  ones  sometimes  almost 

pinnatifid,  the  plant  then  forming  some  approach  to  A.  spinulosum,  from 
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which  it  differs  in  the  general  shape  of  the  frond  much  narrower,  the  seg- 
ments much  broader  and  much  less  divided.  Sori  large,  with  a  conspicuous 
indusium  as  in  A,  Filix-mas. 

In  moist  or  boggy  places,  in  temperate  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  northern  Italy  to  Scandinavia,  and  in  North  America,  but 
not  generally  common.  In  Britain,  very  local,  but  has  been  found  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  Nottinghamshire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  North  Wales. 
Fr,  tummer  and  autumn.  Some  specimens  appear  almost  to  connect 
it  with  A,  FiliX'maSt  whilst  others  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  A. 
spintUosum, 

7.  Aspidlaxn  spinalosiiiii«  Sw.    Broad  Sbieldfern. 

{Lastrea  spinulosa,  and  L.  diUUata^  Bab.  Man.) 
The  most  variable  of  all  our  AspidiumSy  allied  to^i.  FUix-Tnaa,  but  gene- 
rally not  so  tall,  of  a  paler  green,  and  very  much  broader ;  the  general  out- 
line nearly  ovate,  1  to  2  feet  long  or  rarely  more,  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnas 
not  much  shorter,  or  even  longer  than  the  others.  The  frond  is  also  more 
divided,  either  twice  pinnate,  with  the  segments  of  the  pinnas  oblong-lan- 
ceolate and  deeply  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  or  thrice  pinnate ;  it  then  closely 
resembles  Aaplenmm  FUix-fcemina  and  Polypodium  alpestre,  but  may  be 
generally  distinguished  by  the  lower  pinnas  not  decreasing  so  much  in  size, 
and  more  accurately  by  the  sori,  which  are  circular,  with  a  kidney  -shaped 
indusium  as  in  ^.  FUix-maSf  although  much  smaller,  and  when  mature  the 
indusium  often  disappears. 

In  sheltered,  shady  places,  on  moist  banks,  in  open,  moist  woods,  etc., 
common  in  £urope  and  Eussian  Asia,  from  northern  Spain  and  Italy  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fr.  summer  and  autumn.  More 
than  twenty  varieties  of  this  species  have  received  distinct  names,  and  three 
at  least  have  been  considered  as  species,  but  have  no  tangible  characters  to 
separate  them. 

8.  Aspldlum  rlgridum,  Sw.    Mgid  Sbieldfeni. 

(Lastrea,  Bab.  Man.) 

Very  near  A,  spinulosum,  of  which  it  has  the  deeply  toothed  or  pinnati- 
fid,  oblong-lanceolate  segments,  but  the  frond  is  stiffer  and  not  so  broad,  and 
the  sori  are  much  larger,  the  two  rows  often  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  segments,  their  indusiiuns  conspicuous  and  persistent  as  in 
A.  FHlix-7nas  and  A.  cristatum. 

In  rocky  situations,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  in  temperate  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Pyrenees  to  Norway^  extending  eastward  into  central  Asia, 
and  in  North  America.  In  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  limestone  districts  of 
northern  England,  but  said  to  occur  also  in  western  England  and  Ireland. 
Fr,  summer  and  autumn.  Some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  this  and  the 
two  preceding  species  are  but  varieties  of  A,  Filix-mas,  into  which  they  cer- 
tainly appear  (^en  seen  growing  in  profusion)  to  pass,  through  numerous 
intermediate  forms. 


vin.  asplenhik.  spleenwort. 

Fronds  (in  the  British  species)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate  or  forked, 
usually  rather  stiff,  though  slender,  and  often  small.   Sori  obloog  or  linear, 
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on  the  uuder  surface,  usually  diverging  from  near  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments, covered  when  young  by  a  membrane  or  indusium,  which  opens  out- 
wards, being  attached  lengthwise  along  the  outer  side. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  among  the 
large  genera  of  Filices,  for  although  a  few  of  the  larger  species  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  some  species  of  Aspidium  and  Poll/podium^  except 
by  the  sori,  the  great  majority  have  a  peculiar,  dark  green,  smooth  appear- 
ance, which  makes  them  eatiy  to  recognize. 

Fronds  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  numerous  primary  pinnas,  the 
lowest  or  several  lower  pairs  decreasing  in  size. 
Frond  2  or  8  feet  high,  the  longer  pinnas  3  to  6  Inches  or  more    1.  A,  FUiss-fcemina, 
Frond  not  a  foot  high,  the  longer  pinnas  seldom  Ij^  inches. 
Broadest  part  of  the  frond  above  the  middle,    ultimate  seg- 
ments I  to  1^  lines  long i.A./ontanum. 

Broadest  part  below  the  middle.  Ultimate  segments  broad,  2 

to  3  lines  long .       .    8.  il.  lanceolatum. 

Fronds  once  pinnate,  with  numerous  segments,  the  lower  pairs  de* 
creasing  in  size. 
Segments  thick,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  ^  to  1  inch  long  or  more  .    4.  A.  marinum. 
Segments  thin,  ovate  or  orbicular,  mider  5  lines  long. 

Stalk  black ^,  A.  Trichomanes. 

Stalk  green 6,  il.  tfiride. 

Fronds  more  or  less  divided,  the  lowest  pinnas  larger,  on  longer 
staUs,  or  more  divided  than  the  others. 
Frond  6  inches  to  a  foot,  shining  green,  with  numerous  lanceo- 
late pinnas  and  sessile  s^ments 7.A.Adiantum-nigrum 

Frond  3  or  4  inches,  with  a  few  small,  stalked  segments. 

Segments  obovate 8.  A.  Ruta-muraria. 

S^ments  narrow-oblong 9.  A.  germanicum. 

Segments  linear 10.  il.  septentrionale. 

1.  Asplenlmn  FUix-foemina,  Bernh.    Xiady  Spleenwort. 

{Athyrium,  Bab.  Man.    Lady  Fern.) 

A  most  elegant  Fern,  with  the  short,  woody  rootstock  and  circular  tuft 
of  fronds  of  Aspidium  Filix-Tnas,  but  more  divided,  the  stalk  less  scaly,  and 
the  sori  different.  Fronds  usually  2  to  3  feet  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  twice 
pinnate,  the  lower  pairs  of  pinnas  decreasing  in  size,  the  segments  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  pinnatifid,  with  pointed  teeth.  Sori  shortly  oblong,  diver- 
ging &om  the  centre  of  the  segments,  with  the  indusium  attached  along  one 
side  as  in  other  Aspleniums,  but  shorter,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  seg- 
ment often  slightly  kidney-shaped,  showing  some  approach  to  those  of 
Aspidium. 

In  moist,  sheltered  woods,  hedge-banks,  and  ravines,  throughout  Europe 
and  central  and  northern  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  northern  and  central  America.  Abundant  in  Britain.  Fr. 
summer  and  autumn.  It  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the  degree  of  divi- 
sion of  its  fronds,  and  between  30  and  40  forms  have  received  names  as 
varieties. 

2.  Aftplenium  fontanum,  Bernh.    Book  Spleenwort. 

Fronds  densely  tufted,  3  to  5  inches  high  or  near  twice  as  much  when 
very  luxuriant,  smooth  and  shining,  oblong-lanceolate  in  their  general  out- 
line, but  the  broadest  part  above  the  middle,  twice  pinnate;  the  longest 
primary  pinnas  seldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  their  segments  1  to  1 J  lines, 
obovate,  and  deeply  notched  with  2  or  3  pointed  t«eth.  Sori  generally  2 
or  3  only  on  each  segment,  shortly  oblong,  like  those  of  A.  Filix-famina, 
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On  rocks  and  wnlls,  in  mountain  districts,  in  central  and  soiithpm  Eu- 
rope, extending  probably  into  western  Asia,  but  scarcely  northward  of  the 
Jura,  except  as  an  introduced  plant.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  occa- 
sionally on  walls  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  probably  not  truly  indi- 
genous.   Fr.  summer  and  autumn, 

3.  Asplenimn  lanoeolatnmt  Huds.    Kanoeolate  Spleenwort. 

A  low,  tufted  Fern,  with  twice-pinnate  fronds,  lanceolate  in  their  general 
outline  like  the  last,  but  with  much  larger  segments.  Fronds  usuaUy  3  to 
6  inches  high,  rarely  attaining  a  foot  when  luxuriant,  the  longest  pinnas, 
rather  below  the  middle  of  the  frond,  1  to  1^  inches  long ;  the  segments 
obovate  or  broadly  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  but  almost  sessile,  notched 
with  a  few  pointed  teeth.  Sori  2  to  4  on  each  segment,  oblong  and  ^s- 
tinct  when  young,  but  when  old  united  in  an  irregular  mass,  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  segment. 

On  rocks  and  wtdls,  in  western  Europe,  chiefly  near  the  sea,  extending 
southward  to  Madeira,  and  northward  to  the  English  Channel.  In  Bri- 
tain, not  unconmion  in  the  south- western  and  Welsh  countijBS,  and  occurs 
also  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent.  Fr,  swm- 
mer  and  autumn. 

4.  Asplenlaxn  maiinmn,  Linn.    Sea  Spleenwort. 

Fronds  tufted,  usually  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  high,  narrow-lanceolate 
in  general  outline,  but  coarser  than  in  A,  lanceolatum ;  the  stems  usually 
black,  and  only  once  pinnate.  Segments  obliquely  lanceolate  or  nearly 
ovate,  rather  thick,  obtuse,  crenate,  especially  on  the  upper  edge,  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk,  the  longer  ones,  in  the  middle  of  the  frond, 
about  an  inch  long.  Sori  several  on  each  segment,  linear,  often  above  2 
lines  long. 

On  roeks  and  walls,  near  the  sea,  in  western  Europe,  extending  south- 
wards to  the  Canary  Islands,  eastward  to  several  spots  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  northward  to  Britain,  where  it  is  abundant  on  several  parts  of 
the  coast,  even  as  far  as  the  Orkneys.    FV,  the  whole  season, 

6.  Asplenlmn  Trioliomanes,  Linn.    Common  Spleenwort. 

{Maidenhair^  but  not  the  true  one.    See  Adiantum.) 
A  neat  little  tufted  Fern,  usually  2  to  6  inches  high,  simply  pinnate; 

the  slender  stalk  usually  black;   with  numerous  obovate,  orbicular  or 

broadly  oblong  segments,  nearly  equal  in  size,  those  of  the  middle  of  the 

frond  rather  the  largest,  2  to  3  or  rarely  4  lines  long,  moro  or  less  toothed. 

Sori  several  on  each  segment,  oblong-linear  and  distinct  when  young,  but 

often  uniting  in  a  circular  mass  when  old. 

On  walls  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Russian  Asia, 

except  the  extreme  north,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  Australia. 

Common  in  Britain.    Fr.  the  whole  season, 

6.  Aspleniom  viride.    Green  Spleenwort. 

Very  near  A.  TriohomaneSy  and  considered  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
Handbook  as  a  variety  of  it,  and  now  admitted  as  a  species  in  compliance 
with  general  custom.    It  is  usually  less  rigid,  the  segments  rather  shorter 
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and  broader  especially  on  the  tipper  side,  and  the  stalk  is  either  entirely 
green  or  brown  at  the  base  only. 

Among  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  Not 
uncommon  in  most  mountainous  districts  of  Britain.    Fr,  the  whole  season^ 

7.  Asplenlimi  A<Uantiim*iiiffniiii«  Linn.    Black  Spleenwort* 

Fronds  tufted,  usually  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  including  the  rather  long, 
dark-brown  or  black  stalk,  the  leafy  purt  triangular  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  firm  consistence,  twice  pinnate,  or  the  lower 
part  three  times ;  the  pinnas  gradually  decreasing  and  less  divided,  from 
the  lowest  pair  to  the  point ;  the  segments  varying  from  lanceolate  to  ovate 
or  even  obiovate,  sharply  toothed  or  cut.  Sori  narrow-oblong  or  linear, 
sometimes,  when  old,  covering  nearly  the  whole  Burface. 

On  sandy  hedge-banks,  rocks,  and  old  walls,  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia,  extending  northwards  to  southern 
Scandinavia.  Occurs  also  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Common  in  Britain.    Fr»  cUl  summer  and  autwnn, 

8.  Asplenliiiii  Bttta-muraiia*  Linn«    IVallrae  Spleenwort. 

{WaU-Bue.) 

Fronds  densely  tufted,  usually  2  to  3  inches  long,  rather  dark-green  but 
not  shining ;  the  stalk  more  or  less  pinnately  divided ;  the  lower  pinnas 
usually  beaoring  3  segments,  the  upper  ones  simple ;  the  segments  all  stalked, 
obovate  or  broadlv  oblong,  seldom  above  2  lines  long,  and  usually  minutely 
toothed.  Sori  snortly  Unear,  becoming  united  into  broad  patches  when 
old. 

On  old  walls,  and  rocks,  throughout  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian 
Asia,  except  the  extreme  north,  and  in  North  America.  Common  in  Bri- 
tain, except  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  some  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Fr,  the  whole  season, 

9.  Asplenluin  ffermaalonmy  Weiss.     Alternate  Spleenwort. 

Very  near  A»  Ruta-muraria,  and  perhaps  a  mere  variety ;  but  the  seg- 
ments are  much  narrower,  usually  narrow  wedge-shaped  or  oblong,  on 
short  stalks ;  the  whole  frond  narrow,  usually  simply  pinnate,  with  the 
lower  segments  3-lobed,  or  very  rarely  bearing  3  distinct  segments ;  the 
segments  entire  or  toothed  at  the  summit.    Son  few,  long  and  narrow. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from 
Spain  to  Scandinavia.  Has  been  found  in  isolated  localities  in  western  and 
northern  England,  and  southern  Scotland.    Fr,  sumfner  and  autumn, 

10.  Asplenlom  septentrlonale*  Hoffin.    Forked  Spleenwort. 

This  again  is  allied  to  A,  Ruta-muraria^  and  has  similar  tufted  fronds,  2 
to  5  or  6  inches  high ;  but  the  whole  frond  usually  consists  of  a  stalk,  forked 
towards  the  top,  each  branch  bearing  a  single,  linear,  entire  or  2-lobed  seg- 
ment, about  half  an  inch  long,  the  linear  sori  occupying  the  whole  under 
surface  except  the  narrow  pointed  extremity.  Some  fronds  have  but  a  sin- 
gle entire  or  3-lobed  terminal  segment,  and  a  few  have  3  distinct  segments. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  central  and  Bussian  Asia,  from  Spain  to  Scanmnavia,  and 
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in  the  motuitAius  of  North  America.  In  Britain,  in  several  of  the  western 
and  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  southern  Scotland,  but  not  in 
Ireland.    Fr,  awmmer  and  autumn. 


IX.  SCOLOFENDBIirM.     HAKTS-TONGUE. 

Fronds  entire  or  lobed,  with  linear  diverging  sori  as  in  Atplemum,  but 
the  indusium  is  attached  along  both  sides,  opening  in  two  valves  by  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure  along  the  centre. 

The  few  species  associated  with  our  British  one  are  from,  the  tropics  or 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Soolopdndrlnm  ▼nlrarey  Sm.    Common  Bart's-tonrne. 

Fronds  tufted,  undivided  (except  in  monstrous  forms),  broadly  linear  or 
narrow-oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  rounded  auricles,  usually  about  a 
foot  long  and  l{  to  2  inches  in  the  broadest  -  part,  of  a  firm  consistence, 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  brown  or  greenish  foot- 
stalk of  about  2  to  4  or  6  inches.  Sori  numerous,  transverse  and  parallel, 
in  2  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  usually  of  very  dififerent  lengths, 
but  never  reaching  either  to  the  midrib  or  to  the  edge  of  the  £rond. 

On  shady  bai^,  rocks  and  walls,  in  ravines,  etc.,  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe  and  west-central  Asia,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic.  Ck>mmon  in  Britain.  Fr.  the  whole  season.  It  varies  much 
in  size,  sometimes  not  6  inches  and  occasionally  attaining  near  2  feet,  and 
in  the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the  barren  fronds  when  monstrous,  espe- 
cially under  cultivation.  No  less  than  68  of  these  forms  are  enumerated 
under  Latin  names  in  Moore's  Handbook. 


X.  CETEBACH.    GETEBAOH. 

Fronds  pinnatifid  or  pinnate.  Sori  linear  and  diverging  as  in  Asplenium, 
but  without  any  distinct  indusinro,  and  usually  almost  concealed  under  the 
scales  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond. 

The  genus  is  now  limited  to  the  European  species  and  a  second  larger 
one  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

1.  Ceteracli  offlcinamm,  Willd.    Scaly  Ceteraoli. 

Fronds  tufted,  spreading,  about  2  to  6  inches  long,  deeply  pinnatifid  or 
pinnate,  with  broadly  oblong  or  rounded  lobes  or  segments  attached  by 
their  broad  base,  green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  but  the  under  side 
thickly  covered  with  brown  scarious  scales,  which  completely  conceal  the 
sori  until  they  become  very  old. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  central  and  southern  Europe  and  west  cen- 
tral Asia,  extending  northwskrd  to  Holland.  In  Britain,  common  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland,  Fr,  summer  and 
autumn. 
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XL  BLECHKUM.    BLECHNUM. 

Sori  linear,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  each  segment  and  parallel 
to  it.  Indnsium  attached  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  sorus,  opening  out- 
'wajcda  from  the  inner  side. 

A  small  genus,  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  bat  chiefly 
tropical. 

1.  Bleobniun  Sploant,  Both.    Bard  Bledmnin. 
{B.  horeale,  Brit.  Fl.) 

Fronds  simply  pinnato,  tufted,  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  barren  ones 
spreading,  usually  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  long ;  the  segments  lanceolate, 
curved,  entire,  attached  by  their  broad  base ;  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
frond  1  to  J  ^  inches  long,  gradually  decreasing  towards  each  end.  Fruit- 
ing fronds  in  the  centre  of  the  tuft,  erect,  1  to  1 J  feet  high ;  the  segments 
of  the  same  length  as  in  the  barren  ones,  but  all  narrow-linear ;  the  under 
side  entirely  occupied  by  the  2  linear  sori. 

In  woods,  and  rather  moist  stony  places  and  heaths,  generally  distri- 
buted over  Europe,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  for  into  Scandinavia, 
and  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  without  the  tropics.  Com- 
mon in  Britain.    Fr,  summer,  rather  late,  and  autumn* 


Xn.  PTEEIS.    PTERIS. 

Fronds  usually  stiff,  often  large,  lobed,  or  pinnately  divided.  Veins  of 
the  segments  braifching  from  a  midrib.  Sori  linear,  close  along  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  with  an  indusium  attached  along  its  outer  edge  to  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  and  opening  on  the  inner  side, 

A  large  genus,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  if  not  very  natural, 
at  any  rate  easily  recognised. 

1.  Pterls  aquUina,  Linn.    Brake  Pterls. 

(Brakes  or  Bracken.) 

A  tall,  erect,  stiff  Fern,  with  a  thick,  hard,  creeping  rootstock.  Fronds 
1  to  2  feet  high  in  poor  soils,  8  to  10  feet  high  when  luxuriant,  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate ;  the  primary  pinnas  in  pairs  at  some  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  lowest  pair  much  larger,  the  others  decreasing  in  size  and  suc- 
cessively developed,  giving  the  whole  frond,  especially  when  young  or  small, 
a  broadly  triangular  outline.  Secondary  pinnas  numerous,  linear-lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  always  ending  in  an  undivided,  crenate,  blunt 
point.  Segments  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  and  entire,  attached  by  their 
broad  base,  of  a  firm  consistence,  glabrous  above,  often  hairy  underneath. 
Sori  in  continuous  lines  along  the  margins  of  the  upper  segments  and  sum- 
mits of  the  secondary  pinnas. 

In  woods  and  thickets,  on  heaths  and  waste  places,  dry  or  moist,  but  not 
swampy,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  except  the  extreme  north  and 
south.    Very  abundant  in  Britain.    tV,  autumn. 


Xni.  ADIAKTUM.    ADLA.NT. 

Fronds  usually  delicate  and  divided,  the  segments  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  wifh  diverging  forked  veins,  usually  without  a  midrib.    Sori  oblong 
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or  linear,  transverse,  at  the  ends  of  the  lobes  on  the  under  side,  with  an  in- 
dnsiom  formed  horn  the  edge  of  the  frond  and  opening  outwards. 
A  considerable  and  well-marked  genus,  chiefly  tropical. 

1.  Adlaatum  OaplUns-VenerUf  linn.    Maldeahalr  Adlant. 

(Maidenhair,) 

A  very  delicate  tufted  Fern.  Fronds  6  inches  to  near  a  foot  long,  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate,  usually  broadly  ovate  in  general  outline,  their  slender 
stalk  of  a  shining  brownish-blacL  Sclents  obovate  or  fan-shaped,  4  to 
8  lines  broad,  all  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short,  slender  stalk,  more  or 
less  divided  into  wedge-shaped,  obtuse  lobes,  thin,  and  of  a  bright  green, 
without  any  midrib,  but  numerous  forked  veins  converging  at  the  base. 
Sori  conspicuous,  occupying  the  extremities  of  most  of  the  lobes  of  the 
segments. 

In  the  fissures  of  moist  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  caves  and  wells,  and 
other  situations  sheltered  {torn  cold,  as  well  as  from  vwa  and  drought,  in 
most  of  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ;  common  in  southern 
Europe,  extending  northward  over  the  greater  part  of  France,  but  scarcely 
into  Germany.  £i  Britain,  (mly  in  the  south-western  counties  of  £^land, 
in  South  Wides  and  Ireland.    fV.  aM  summer. 


XIV.  CTSTOPTEBIS.    BLADDEBFERN. 

Delicate  Ferns,  with  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds.  Sori  small,  cir- 
cular, on  the  under  surfEUse,  enclosed,  when  young,  in  a  very  thin,  globular, 
or  hood-shaped  membrane,  which  opens  out  irregularly  into  a  cup  under 
one  side,  and  often  disappears  early. 

A  small  genus  limited  to  the  colder  or  mountainous  regions  of  both 
hemispheres. 

Fronds  oUong-Ianoeolate,  the  lowest  pixmas  decreasing  in  size     .       .    1.  CfragiUt, 
Fronds  broadly  trlangnlar  or  rhomboidal,  the  lowest  iMdr  of  pinnas  the 

largest       •       , 8.  C  montana, 

1.  Ojstopteris  ArafUls,  Bemh.    Brittle  Bladderfem. 

(C.  dentata,  Bab.  Man.) 

Bootstock  shortly  creeping.  Fronds  tufted,  usually  under  a  foot  long, 
oblong-lanceolate  in  their  general  outline,  twice  pinnate ;  the  longest  pri- 
mary pinnas  towards  the  middle  of  the  frond,  1  to  1|  inches  long,  decreas- 
ing towards  both  ends.  Stalks  slender,  without  scales.  Segments  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  or  the  lower  ones  pinnate,  with  small,  oblong,  more  or 
less  crenate  lobes,  all  obtuse,  not  pointed  as  in  Asplenium  fontanum,  to  the 
larger  specimens  of  which  this  plant  bears  some  resemblance. 

On  rocks  and  old  walls,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  districts,  extending  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Dis- 
persed over  all  Britain,  and  common  in  the  hilly  districts.  Fr,  summer 
and  autumn,  A  closely  allied  species  (if  really  distinct),  fr^m  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  C,  alpina,  is  usually  included  in  our  Floras  as  having  for- 
merly existed  on  an  old  wall,  at  Low  Layton,  in  Essex. 
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2.  Ojttopteris  montana*  Bernh.    Monntain  Bladderfem. 

Bootstock  creeping.  Fronds  growing  singly,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
broadly  triangular  or  rhomboidal  in  general  outline,  the  pinnas  of  the  lowest 
pair  being  considerably  larger  and  more  divided  than  the  others,  as  in  Pcly- 
podium  DryopteriSt  which  this  plant  much  resembles.  It  is  however  of  a 
more  delicate  texture,  only  6  or  8  inches  or  rarely  a  foot  high,  including  the 
long  slender  stalk;  the  pinnas  are  mostly  alternate,  with  more  divided, 
smaller  segments,  and  the  slender  indnsium  over  the  sori  is  easily  seen 
under  a  magnifying-glass  when  young. 

In  moist,  alpine  situations,  in  northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  and  in  the 
great  mountain-ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  in  the  mountains  of 
north -western  America  and  Kamtchatka.  In  Britain,  only  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    Fr,  summer. 


XV.  WOODSIA.    WOODSIA. 

Small,  tufted,  pinnately-divided  Ferns,  with  brown  scarious  scales  or 
hairs  on  the  under  surface.  Sori  circular,  surrounded  by  or  intermixed  with 
a  fringe  of  chaf^  hairs,  proceeding  from  the  minute  indusinm  concealed 
under  the  sorus. 

A  small  genus,  stiU  more  strictly  confined  than  the  last  to  high  northern 
or  southern  latitudes,  or  to  great  elevations; 

1.  lOIToodsla  ilventUi,  Br.    Alpine  lOIToodsla. 

Stock  densely  tufted.  Fronds  spreading,  2  to  4  or  rarely  6  inches  long, 
twice  pinnate,  oblong-lanceolate  in  outline ;  the  longer  primary  pinnas  in 
the  middle  of  the  frond  6  to  9  lines  long,  the  lower  ones  decreasing ;  all 
pinnate  or  pionatifid,  with  small  obtuse  segments,  rather  thick,  green  and 
glabrous,  or  hairy  above,  more  or  less  covered  underneath  with  brown 
scarious  scales  or  chaffy  hairs. 

On  alpine  rocks,  in  northern  and  Arctic  iSirope,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
in  the  great  mountain  chains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  central 
Asia.  Rare  in  Britain,  and  only  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  northern 
England  and  North  Wales.  Fr,  summer,  W,  hyperhorea^  Br.,  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  species,  but  probably  only  a  variety  of  W,  ilv&nsis^ 
differs  in  its  more  tender  texture,  a  greener  colour,  the  segments  shorter 
and  less  deeply  divided,  with  more  rounded  lobes,  and  the  scarious  scales 
less  numerous,  narrower  and  paler-coloured.  Its  range  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  it  is  generally  more  rare. 


XVI.  TBICHOMANES.    TRICHOMANES. 

Delicate,  half-pellucid  Ferns,  usually  of  a  dark  green.  Fructification 
consisting  of  little  cup-shaped  involucres,  sessile  upon  or  partly  immersed 
in  the  e<§e  itself  of  the  frond.  In  the  centre  of  the  involucre  is  a  little 
bristle,  often  projecting  beyond  it,  round  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the 
minute  capsules  or  spore-cases. 

A  large  genus,  widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but 
more  especially  in  tropicjEd  Americ€L 
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1.  Tiielioiiiaiiet  irndtcan^,  Sw.    Biiropean  THohomaaet. 

{Bristle  Fern.) 

Bootstock  creeping,  often  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fronds  nsnally  6  to 
8  inches  high,  including  the  rather  long  stalk ;  broadly  ovate -lanceolate  in 
general  onUine,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  of  a  dark  green,  with  rather  stout 
stalks  and  branches.  Segments  numerous  and  crowded,  thin,  pellucid,  ob- 
long, more  or  less  toothed,  narrowed  at  the  base.  Involucres  in  the  axils  of 
the  small  ultimate  segments  or  lobes,  cylindrical,  about  a  line  long,  the  cen- 
tral bristle  projecting  ^  to  1  line  more. 

In  moist,  weltered,  shady  places,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  hotter  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  in  Europe  only  in  a  few  loca- 
lities in  western  Spain  and  Ireland,  and  recently  found  in  the  Snowdon 
range  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bowbotham,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  by  Mr.  G-.  Ck>mbe. 
Fr.  mmmer. 


XVn.  HTMSKOPHTLLXTX.    HYMENOPHYLL. 

Half-pellucid  Ferns,  closely  resembling  TrichomaneSt  but  usually  smal- 
ler; the  involucres  deeply  divided  into  2  lobes,  and  the  bristle  or  receptacle 
usually  concealed  within  them. 

A  lai^  genus,  with  nearly  the  same  range  as  IHchomanes, 

1.  Bjmenoplijlliim  tnnbiidfentei  Linn.    Tonbiidflre 
Bjmenophyll. 

(Filmy  Fern.) 

Bootstock  very  slender,  creeping,  and  much  branched  with  numerous 
fronds,  forming  broad,  dense,  almost  moss-like  patches.  Fronds  pinnate, 
seldom  above  2  or  3  inches  long,  lanceolate  in  general  outline;  the  stem  very 
slender;  the  segments  deeply  divided  into  3  to  8  or  more  oblong-linear 
lobes,  which  appear  minutely  toothed  when  seen  through  a  lens.  Involucres 
at  the  base  of  the  segments  or  their  lobes,  on  their  inner  edge,  ovate,  about 
a  line  long,  deeply  divided  into  2  flattish  lobes,  often  minutely  toothed 
round  the  edge. 

In  moist,  rocky,  or  shady  situations,  dispersed  over  most  of  the  warmer 
mountain  districts  of  the  old  world,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere; 
more  rare  in  America,  extending  £rom  the  Canary  Islands  and  north-western 
Africa  along  western  Europe  to  Belgium  and  Norway,  but  not  recorded 
from  eastern  Europe  or  any  part  of  the  Bussian  dominions,  nor  from  North 
America.  Generally  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but 
more  frequent  in  Scotland,  northern  and  western  England,  and  Ireland, 
than  in  eastern  England.  Fr,  sumTner  and  autumn,  A  variety  with  the 
valves  of  the  involucre  entire,  not  toothed,  is  usually  distinguished  as  a  spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  H.  unUaterale  or  H.  Wilsoni,  but  the  other  charac- 
ters, said  to  accompany  this  one,  such  as  the  narrow  involucres,  the  different 
direction  of  the  lobes  of  the  fronds,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  me  ^  be  so  con- 
stant as  they  are  supposed  to  be ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  valves,  when  present, 
are  very  variable.  The  entire-valved  form  is  the  most  common  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  the  two  are  often  intermixed. 
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Abele    .       . 

.  483 

Alexanders  . 

.  218 

Angelonia     . 

.  340 

Absinth 

.  255 

Algoe    . 

.  670 

Aniseed 

.  196 

AbuHlon 

.    91 

Alisma 

.  449 

Antennaria  . 

.  345 

Acacia  . 

107,  108 

Alisma  jPam. 

.  448 

Anthemis 

.  251 

Acanthus  Fam . 

.  339 

Alismaoeee   . 

.  448 

Anihericum  . 

.  487 

Acer     . 

.  103 

Alkanet       . 

.  328 

Anthoxanth 

.  533 

AceraoesB     . 

.  102 

Alkanet 

.  826 

Anthoxanthum 

.  538 

Aceras 

.466 

Allamanda  . 

.  318 

AnXhriscus    . 

.  209 

Achillea 

.  252 

AU'heal 

.229 

Anthyllis      . 

.  124 

AcMmenes     . 

.  389 

Alliaria 

.    37 

Antfrrhinom 

.  842 

Aconite 

.    15 

Allium . 

.485 

Apargia 

.  272 

Aconitmn     . 

.    15 

Allosoms     . 

.  582 

Apera.  . 

.  540 

Aoorus. 

.  489 

Allseed. 

.    90 

Apium . 

.  189 

Acteea  . 

.    16 

Almond 

.  137 

Apocynaceae 

.  813 

.  450 

Alnns   . 

.  422 

Apple    .       . 

.  154 

Adder's-tongue 

.  579 

Aloe     .       ,       , 

.  473 

Apricot. 

.  187 

Adiant. 

.  591 

AUmsoa 

.  340 

AquifoliacesB 

.  104 

Adiantum 

.  591 

Alopecums  . 

.  536 

Aquilegia     • 

.    14 

Adonis . 

.      5 

Alsine  . 

.    72 

Arabis  .        . 

.    31 

Adoxa  . 

.  218 

Alstrcemetia. 

.473 

Aralia  . 

.  214 

uEgilops 

.  561 

Althffia 

.    93 

Aralia  Fam. 

.  214 

^opodinm 

.  192 

Alyssmn 

.    48 

Araliaceae     . 

.  214 

.^Esculus 

.  102 

Amaraniacece 

.  388 

Arbutus 

.  294 

^thusa 

.  200 

Amaranth     . 

.  388 

Archangel     . 

.  377 

Agapanthut 

.  477 

Amaranth  Fam. 

.  388 

Archungelica 

.  204 

Agave   . 

.  473 

Amarantus  . 

.  388 

Arctium 

.  261 

Agei'atum 

.  238 

.  472 

Arctostaphylos    . 

.  295 

Agraphis 

.        .  484 

Amaryllis     . 

.  473 

Ardisia 

.  803 

Agrimonia 

.  150 

Amaryllis  Fam. 

.  472 

Arenaria 

.    72 

Agrimony 

.  150 

Amentaceae . 

.  420 

Argemone     . 

.    19 

Agrimony 

.  238 

American  Cotoslip 

.  303 

Aristolochia  . 

.  408 

Agropyrum 

.  550 

Ammi  . 

.  186 

Aristolochia  Fam 

\  407 

.     69 

Amygdalus  , 

.  137 

Aristolochiaoeee 

.  407 

.  539 

Anacharis     . 

.  452 

Armeria 

.  382 

Aira      . 

.  542 

AnagalUs     . 

.  308 

At^moracia    . 

.      31,42 

Ajuga  . 

.  378 

Anchusa 

.  328 

Amoseris     . 

.  285 

Alateinus 

.  106 

Andromeda  . 

.  295 

Aroideae       . 

.  439 

AlchemU 

.  147 

Anemone     . 

.      4 

Arrhenatherum 

.  545 

Alcherailla 

.        .  147 

Anethum 

.  204 

.  451 

Alder    . 

.  422 

Angelica 

QQ2 

.  204 

Arrowhead  . 

,448 
^T^ 
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Artemisia     . 

.364 

Bearberry     . 

.396 

Bouvardia    . 

.  222 

ArfhroloMum 

.  127 

BeardgrasB  . 

.  688 

Box      .       .        . 

.  414 

Artichoke      . 

.  338 

Bear's-foot   . 

.    18 

Brachypodium     . 

.  663 

Arum   . 

.489 

Bedstraw      . 

.  334 

Brakes . 

683,691 

Arum  /Vim. . 

.489 

Beech  .       .       . 

.436 

Bramble       . 

.  141 

Amndo 

.        .668 

Beech-fern    . 

.681 

Brassica 

.    39 

AMrabaoea  . 

.        .408 

BeeOrcMs     . 

.467 

Bringall       . 

.334 

Asarura 

.408 

Beet      .       .        . 

.893 

Bristle  Fern. 

.  694 

Asclepias'F«m, 

.        .  818 

.  836 

Briza    .       . 

.669 

Ash      .       . 

.        .  813 

Bellis    . 

.  341 

Broecott        .        . 

.    40 

Asparagos    . 

.  479 

Bents    . 

639,  669 

Brome  . 

.  663 

Aspen   •        • 

.        .433 

Benthamia   . 

.  316 

BromeliacecB 

.477 

Aspenigo      . 

.        .  881 

Berberideee  . 

.    17 

Bromus 

.663 

Ai^ruU 

.  237 

Bcrberis 

.    17 

Brooklime    . 

.352 

Asphodel      .    47 

r,  488, 489 

.    43 

Brookweed    . 

.309 

.'tspidium     . 

.        .  683 

Beta     .       . 

.  393 

Broom  . 

.110 

Asplenium   . 

.        .  686 

Betonica 

.  371 

Broom  . 

.  108 

Aster    . 

.        .  338 

Betony  . 

.  871 

Broomrape   . 

.  336 

Astragal 

.  134 

Betnla  . 

.  428 

Broomrape  Fam. 

.  836 

AstragaluB   . 

.  124 

Bidens  . 

.  248 

Browallia     . 

.  340 

Astrantia     . 

.        .  188 

Bignonia  Fam. 

.339 

"  Brugmansia 

.  333 

.        .201 

Bilberry       . 

.  293 

Brun^elsia  . 

.  340 

Athyrium     . 

.        .  687 

Bindweed     . 

321,402 

Bryonia       . 

.  166 

Atriplex      . 

.  394 

Birch    .        . 

.        .423 

'  Bryony 

.166 

Atropa 

.        .  836 

Birdcherry   . 

.        .  138 

Bryonv 

.        .476 

AubrUtia.    . 

.        .    28 

Bird's-foot   . 

.  126 

Buckbean     . 

.  319 

Aueuba 

.  316 

Bird's-foot  Tre/oi 

I       .  124 

Buckshom    . 

.  384 

Avena  . 

.  644 

Bird^s-nest    . 

.        .301 

Buckthorn   . 

.  105 

Avens  .       . 

.  139 

Bishoptoeed  . 

.  192 

Buckthorn     . 

.406 

Awlwort 

.    46 

Bistort  . 

..403 

Buckthorn  Fam. 

.  105 

Azalea  . 

.  293,296 

Bittercresa   . 

.        .    34 

Buckwheat    . 

.  401, 403 

Bachelor's  button 

s        .      7 

Bittersweet    . 

.        .  334 

Bugle   .       . 

.  378 

Baldmoney  . 
Ballofca . 

.  203 

Blackberry   . 

.  141 

Bugloss 

.  329 

.  374 

Black  Bindweed 

.  402 

Bugloss 

.        .  324 

Balm    . 
Balsam 
Bamboo 
Baneberry    . 
Barbarea     . 
Barberry      . 
Barberry  Fam. 
Barckhausia,  see 
Iiausia 

.  366 

Black  Bryony 

.  476 

Bullace 

.  137 

.  101 
.  626 

Black  Horehound 
Black  Saltwort 

.  374 
.        .  307 

Bunium 
Buplever      . 

.  194,208 
.  196 

.    16 
29 

Bkickthom   . 
Bladderfem . 

.        .  137 
.  692 

Burdock 

.        .196 
.  261 

.    17 
.    17 
Bork- 

.  279 

Bladdemut  . 
Bladder  Senna 
Bladderwort 
Blechnum    . 

.  102 

.  108 

.        .  310 

.        .  691 

Bur-Marigold 
Burnet, 

Burnet  Saxifrage 
Bur-reed      . 

.248 
.  149 
.  196 
.438 

Barley  .       . 
Bartsia. 

.  649 

Blinks. 

.    82 

Burweed 

.  248 

.  364 

Bluebell 

.  484 

Butcher's  Broom 

.480 

Basil    . 

.   360,367 

BluebotOe      . 

.  209 

Butome 

.  448 

Basil- Thyme 

.  867 

Blysmus 

.  501 

Butomus 

.  448 

Bastard  Alkanet 

.  326 

Bog  Asphodel 

.  488 

.  256 

Bastard  Stone  Pa 

rsley  .  191 

Bog-rush      . 

.  499 

Buttercups    . 

.        7,10 

Bastard  ToadflasL 

.  407 

Borage 

.  330 

Butterwort  . 

.809 

Bauhinia      . 

.        .107 

Borage  Fam. 

.  323 

Buxus  . 

.        .414 

Bay-tree 

.  406 

Boragineae   . 

.        .  323 

BeakstMlge     . 

.  600 

Borago 

.        .830 

Cabbage 

.        .    40 

Beam-tree     . 

.  166 

Borkhausia  . 

.  279 

Cactacece 

.  167 

Bean     . 

.  128 

.  680 

Ccesalpinia  . 

.        .107 
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Galiile  . 

.    53 

Cafs-tail      . 

.  487,  686 

Oichoriacea) . 

.  2:58 

Calamagrostis 

.  641 

Cauoalis 

.  310 

CIchorium    . 

.  284 

Calamint      . 

.  366 

Cauliflower  . 

.    40 

Oicuta  . 

.  189 

Galamintha . 

.  866 

Cayenne  Pepper 

.  883 

Cineraria     . 

.  267 

CkilandHnia. 

.    83 

Ceanothus     . 

.  106 

Cinque/oil     . 

.        .  145 

Calendula     . 

.        .388 

Cedar  . 

.436 

Circaea. 

.  163 

Calceolana  . 

.        .840 

Celandine     . 

.    33 

Cirsium        . 

.  368 

Calliandra   . 

.  107 

Celandine  (Lesser 

.      9 

Oissus  . 

.  106 

Callitriche   . 

.  416 

CelastraceaQ . 

.104 

Cistaoeee      . 

.    56 

CaUitriche  Fam. 

.  416 

Celastrus  Fam, 

.  104 

Cistus   . 

.    66 

CallitirichineaB 

.  416 

Celery   . 

.  190 

Oistua  Fam. . 

.    56 

Calluna 

.  398 

Cellular  Oryptoga 

ms    .  669 

Cladium 

.  600 

Calocharttu  . 

.  477 

Celosia  . 

.  388 

Clarkia 

.  158 

Caltha.       . 

.    13 

Centaurea    . 

.  368 

Claytonia     . 

.    82 

Calycanthus  . 

.  167 

Centaury       . 

.  816 

Cleavers 

.  226 

Calystegia     , 

.  831 

Oentranth    . 

.238 

Clematis 

.      2 

Camelma     . 

.    46 

Centranthus 

.338 

Clianthus      . 

.  108 

Camomile     • 

.  261 

Centuncle    . 

.  808 

Clinopodium 

.  867 

Camomile     , 

.  351 

Oentunculus 

.  308 

CloudbetTy   . 

.  143 

Campanula  . 

.388 

Ceplialanthera     . 

.467 

Clover  . 

.  115 

Campannla  Fam. 

.386 

Cerast  . 

.    76 

Clubmoes     . 

.  671 

CampanulaoesB 

.  386 

Oerastium    . 

.    76 

Clubmoss  Fam. 

.  670 

Campion 

66,  67,  69 

Ceratophyll  . 

.  416 

Cnieus  . 

.  263 

Canary-seed . 

.  634 

Ceratophyllum 

.  416 

Cob<ea  . 

.  820 

Candytuft    . 

.    48 

Cercis   . 

.  107 

Cobnut . 

.  424 

Cannabis 

.  417 

Cestrum 

.  383 

Cochlearia   . 

.    42 

Canterbury  Bell 

.  389 

Ceterach 

.  590 

Cock's-comb  . 

.  888 

Cantua, 

.  830 

Chfierophyllum     . 

.  308 

Cock's-foot  . 

.  658 

OaprifoliaoeeB 

.317 

Chaffweed     . 

.  308 

Codlins . 

.  154 

CapseU.       . 

.    49 

Chamagrostis 

.  587 

Codlins-  and-Creai 

TO      .  159 

Capsella       . 

.    49 

Chamomile,  see  C 

amo- 

Coffea   . 

.  222 

Capsicum      . 

.  833 

mile  . 

.  361 

Colchicum    . 

.  489 

Caragana     . 

.  108 

Chara  . 

.  669 

CoUus  . 

.  360 

Caraway 

.  194 

Charlock      . 

.    41 

CoUinwi       . 

.  340 

Cardamine   . 

.    84 

Cheiranthus. 

.    29 

Collomia      . 

.  820 

Cardoon 

.  338 

Chelidonium 

.    33 

Colt's-foot   . 

.  256 

GarduuB       . 

.  363 

.  388 

Columbine   . 

.     14 

Carex   . 

.608 

Chenopodium 

.390 

Colulea. 

.  108 

Garlina 

.  368 

Cherleria 

.    71 

Colza    . 

.    41 

Carline 

.        .368 

C?ierry  . 

.  187 

Comarum    •       . 

.  147 

Carnation     . 

.    64 

Chervil. 

.308 

Comfrey 

.  329 

Carnation-grass 

.  631 

Chestnut 

.  431 

Compositee  . 

.  284 

Carpinus      . 

.  438 

Chickweed     . 

76,  78,  83 

Composite  Fam. 

.  234 

Carrot  . 

.  313 

Chicory 

.  384 

Conferva 

.  569 

Carum. 

.  198 

Chimonanthus 

.  167 

ConifersB      . 

.  433 

CaryophyUaoeBB 

.    63 

Chionanthus . 

.  313 

Conium 

.        .312 

Cassia  , 

.  107 

Chives  . 

.  486 

Conopodinm 

,        .  308 

Castanea 

.  431 

Chlora  . 

.818 

Convallaria. 

.  478 

.  566 

Chorozema    . 

.        .108 

Convolvulaoeae 

.        .830 

Catalpa 

.  839 

Christmas  Rose 

.    13 

Convolvulus 

.  821 

CaianancTte  . 

.        .338 

Chrysanthemum 

.  349 

Convolvulus  Fam 

.        .  820 

CatcMy 

65,  66 

ChrysoBplene 

.        .  179 

Corallorhiza 

.        .  456 

Catkin  Fam. 

.  430 

Chrysosplenium 

.  179 

Corahwt     . 

.466 

Catmint 

.  368 

Cicely  . 

.  307 

Coralroot     • 

.        .35 

CaCs-ear 

.  246,  374 

Cioendia       . 

.  816 

Corchorw    %^ 

•    ^-Vi 
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Cotdgrass 

.  547 

Cuckoo-pint  . 

.        .489 

Digraphis     . 

.        .634 

CoreopH* 

.  338 

Cueubalut 

.    68 

DiUseed 

.204 

Coriander 

.  314 

Cucumber     . 

.        .  166 

DioBooridcse . 

.476 

Ooriandrum 

.  314 

CucnrbitaceflB 

.        .166 

Diosma, 

.  102 

Cort.tree 

.  42fi 

Cudweed      . 

.  243 

Diotis  .       . 

.  363 

Comaoeee 

.  316 

Cuphea . 

.        .164 

Dipladenia  . 

.  313 

Ck>m  Cockle 

.    69 

Currant 

172, 173 

Diphtaxis     . 

.    39 

Cornel  . 

.        .        .  316 

Cuacuta 

.  832 

DipsaoesB     . 

.        .331 

Cornel  Fatn. 

.  316 

Cyclamen     . 

.        .  306 

Dipsacus 

.        .232 

Comftag 

.  470 

Cynara 

.388 

Disandra      . 

.        .348 

Cor^/lower 

.        .        .  369 

CynaroideeB. 

.  337 

Dock     . 

.  397 

ComMarigo 

U     .        .360 

Cynodon 

.  646 

Dodder.        . 

.        .322 

Comsalad 

.  380 

Cynogloasum 

.  381 

Dodecatheon . 

.303 

Comas. 

.  316 

CynoBurus    . 

.  668 

Dog's  Mercury 

.  413 

.  108 

Cyperaceee   . 

.  497 

Dog's-tail     . 

.        .668 

Correa  . 

.  103 

Cyperus 

.498 

Dog  Violet    . 

.477 

Corrigiola 

.  386 

Cyphel,       . 

.        .    73 

.        .317 

Corydal 

.    34 

Cypress 

.        .484 

Doronic 

.360 

Corydalia 

.    34 

Cypripede     . 

.        .  468 

Doronicum  . 

.360 

Corylus 

.  434 

Cypripedium 

.        .  468 

Draba  . 

.    44 

Corymbiferae 

.        .337 

Cystopteria  . 

.        .693 

Dracocephaktm 

.  360 

Corynephoru 

s       .        .643 

Cytisos 

.  110 

.  139,  198 

Cotoneaster 

.  166 

Drosera 

.  181 

Cotton-grass 

.  607 

Dabeocia 

.  297 

DroseracesB  . 

.  180 

Cotton-rush 

.        .        .607 

Dactylis 

.  658 

Dryas   . 

.  139 

Cotton-8edg( 

J        .        .607 

Daffodil 

.  473 

Dry-rot 

.  569 

Cotton  TMstl 

.  267 

Daffy-dotm-dilly 

.  478 

Duckweed    . 

.440 

Cotyledon 

.  167 

Dahlia  . 

.  238 

Duckweed  Fam. 

.  440 

Cowbane 

.  189 

Daisy    . 

.  241 

Dirale  . 

.  336 

.  394 

Daisy    . 

.  239,249 

Dyer's  Rocket 

.    66 

Cow  Parsnip 

.  206 

Damasonium 

.450 

Cotcslip 

.  304 

Dame's-violet 

-    .    36 

Earthnut 

.  194,  208 

Comcheat 

.  868 

Damson 

.  137 

Echeveria     . 

.  167 

Crab-tree 

.         .  164 

DandeUon     . 

.  278 

Echinochloa  . 

.  632 

Crambe 

.     63 

Danewort      . 

.  219 

Echinops 

.238 

Cranberry 

.  294 

Daphne 

.  405 

Echinospermum 

.  323 

Crane's-bUl 

.    96 

Daphne  Fam. 

.405 

Echium 

.  324 

Crassuia 

.  167 

Darnel  . 

.  562 

Edwardsia   . 

.  108 

Crassulaceee 

.  166 

Datura . 

.  338 

Egg-plant     . 

.  334 

Crassula/'an 

».      .        .166 

Daucus 

.  212 

Elasagnaceae . 

.406 

Crataegus 

.        .  166 

Deadly  Nightshadi 

.  335 

Elceagnus     . 

.        .  406 

Crepis  . 

.        .  278 

DsadNettU  . 

.  376 

Elseagnus  Fam. 

..406 

Cress    . 

.    60 

Delphinium . 

.    14 

ElatinaoeaB  . 

.    83 

Crinum 

.  473 

Dentaria 

.    35 

Elatine. 

.    83 

Crithmnm   . 

.  208 

Deodara 

.  435 

Blatine  Fam. 

.    83 

Crocus. 

.471 

Deutzia. 

.  174 

Elder   . 

.  318 

Crosswort     , 

.  224 

DevU's-bit     . 

.  233 

Elecampane . 

.  346 

Crowberry 

.  416 

Dev^erry 

.  142 

Eleocharis    . 

.603 

Crowfoot 

.    10 

Dianthus      . 

.    64 

Elm      . 

.419 

Cruciferae. 

.    26 

Dicentra 

.    23 

Elm  Fam.    . 

.419 

Crucifer  Fan 

t.      .        .26 

Dicotyledons 

.      1 

Elodea . 

.  462 

Cryptogams 

.  669 

Dietamnus    . 

.  102 

Elymns 

.  648 

Cryptogramn 

ne     .        .  683 

Dielytra 

.    23 

EmpetraceBB 

.  414 

Cryptomex'ia 

.434 

Digitalis       . 

.  348 

Bmpetrum    . 

.  416 

Cuckoo-floicet 

•  .     .        ,84 

Digitaria      , 

,  531 

Empetrum  Fam. . 
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Endymion    . 

.  484 

Field  Madde 

r       .       .228 

Gentian 

.  816 

Enchanter^s  NighUhade  162 

Fig       . 

.  417 

Gentiana      . 

.        .316 

Epacris 

.  293 

Figwort 

.       9,346 

.        .814 

BpUobe 

.  168 

Filago  . 

.  242 

Gentianella  . 

.  817 

Bpilobium    . 

.  168 

Filarea 

.        .  312 

Gentian  Fam. 

.  314 

Epimedium  . 

.    17 

Filbert  . 

.        .426 

G^eraniaceas 

.    94 

Epipactis      . 

.  466 

Filices  . 

.  677 

Geranium     . 

.        .    96 

EpipactU 

.  467 

Filmy  Fern 

.  694 

Geranium  Fam, 

.    94 

Epipogium  . 

.  469 

Fir       . 

.  436 

Germander  . 
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